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Thus  hare  I  btgon ; 
And  til  my  hope  to  end  succenftilly. 
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MEMOIR    OF    L.  E.  L. 


This  volume,  in  the  usual  form  of  three  volumes,  was 
the  first  prose  publication  of  L.  E.  L.,  who  had  previously 
achieved,  even  in  her  girlhood,  a  widely  popular  fame 
by  her  poetical  productions.     If  these  had  startled  the 
public  by  their  fancy,  beauty,  feeling,  and  passion,  the 
sparkling  vivacity,  the  wonderful  display  of  acute  and 
comprehensive  observation,  and  the  neatness  with  which 
the   ideas   were  expressed,  the  novelty  in  matter  and 
manner,   and  the  variety  and  charm  of  the  whole,   in 
this  new  exercise  of  luxuriant  faculties,  raised  the  re- 
putation of  the  author  to  a  still  higher  pitch ;  and  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  bend  the  knee  to  Genius  in  Poetry 
were  foremost  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  this  more 
ordinary  form  of  its  development.     The  Improvisatrice 
of  the  incognito  and  spell-like  initials  became  yet  more 
celebrated ;  and  from  that  period,  for  many  years,  con- 
tinued to  delight  the  world  with   an  unceasing  efflux 
of  many-coloured  literature.      The  amount  which  she 
wrote  is  almost  incredible.     It  was  not  "  no  day  without 
a  line,**  but  no  day  without  a  piece  of  poetical  composi- 
tion, an  essay,  or  a  chapter.      Writing  was  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  she  breathed  and  lived,  and  her  facility 
was  so  great  that  no  task  ever  seemed  to  be  a  labour  to 
her.     Her  invention  and  powers  were  equal  to  any  de- 
mand ;    and  what  to  others  must  have  been  a  heavy 
burthen,  was  to  her,  as  it  were,  a  plaything.     But  let  it 
not  therefore  be  supposed  that  what  appeared  lo  \i^  ^.'i 
easily  and  lightly  done  was  of  that  quality  y<^\s^  V^^"^ 
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wittily  been  denominated  "hard  i-eading:**  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  full  of  thought,  and  drawn  from  a  vast 
fountain  of  intelligence  collected  from  the  perusal  of  the 
best  authors,  as  well  as  from  mingling  with  the  best 
orders  of  society,  whether  with  regard  to  station  and 
refinement  or  to  intellectual  accomplishments.  In  fact, 
it  might  be  said  she  devoured  books  of  every  kind,  and 
transferred  their  stores  of  knowledge  to  her  own  rich 
treasury  by  a  species  of  alchemy,  which  can  belong  only 
to  the  gifted  few  who  are  bom  to  immortality. 

Of  this  fine  being,  whose  life  and  death  have  so  deeply 
interested,  not  England  alone,  but  Europe  and  America ; 
not  where  the  English  language  is  spoken  or  read,  but 
throughout  the  civilised  globe,  several  biographies  have 
been  published ;  generally  pretty  accurate  as  to  facts 
and  dates,  but  hardly  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  inquiring 
mind.  Nor  have  we,  in  a  sketch  necessarily  so  brief  as 
this,  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  phenomena  of  her 
extraordinary  nature  ;  but  our  view,  however  limited, 
must  differ  materially  from  aught  that  has  gone  before. 
The  best  account  of  her  more  infantile  years  is  that  which 
proceeds  from  her  own  pen. 

Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon  was  bom  in  Hans  Place, 
Brompton.  Her  father  was  first  a  superior  clerk  in  the 
house  of  Adair  and  Co.,  eminent  army  agents,  and  ulti- 
mately a  partner,  to  whom,  when  Mr.  Adair  retired,  he 
left  the  business  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Bruce  and 
another.  It  was  a  lucrative  concern,  productive,  as  Mr. 
Adair  himself  assured  the  writer,  of  many  thousands  a  year, 
and  the  splendid  style  in  which  that  gentleman  lived  fully 
sustained  the  estimate.  When  he  left,  it  appeared  as  if 
each  of  his  three  successors  thought  they  might  indulge 
in  similarly  expensive  style  or  tastes,  and  as  some  loss 
of  connexion  also  took  place,  the  consequences  were  un- 
^Ttunate.    Mr,  X/andon's  hobby  yraa  9^  mo^Xi  mwwj^oX  Wkfc^ 
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And  well  became  a  man  of  his  simple  heartedness,  kindly 
nature,  and  quiet  worth.  He  was  attached  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  fancy  farm,  and 
Trevor  Park,  near  Barnet,not  only  interfered  detrimentally 
with  his  official  affairs,  but  turned  out  to  be  a  toy  too 
costly  for  his  circumstances.  Resolved  to  suit  his  ex- 
penditure to  the  reduction  imposed  upon  him,  he  removed 
to  a  house  in  Old  Brompton,  near  Gloucester  Lodge, 
with  a  fair  garden  and  paddock,  and  though  within  less 
than  two  miles  of  the  capital,  altogether  free  from  its 
noisy  intercourse.  The  cottage  occupied  by  Jenny  Lind 
is  the  next  to  it  on  the  London  side.  Mrs.  Landon  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Mrs.  Bishop,  who  was  in  some  way 
descend^  from  noble  blood  ;  and  the  fondest  of  grand, 
mothers.  After  her  writings  had  led  to  celebrity  and 
offered  an  independency,  the  young  Letitia,  who  was  most 
warmly  attached  to  her,  took  up  her  residence  with  her 
in  Sloane  Street,  and  there  remained  till  the  good  old  lady 
died.  With  her  an  annuity  died  also,  but  the  small  pro- 
perty she  had,  she  bequeathed  to  her  favourite  grandchild. 
Previous  to  this.  Miss  Landon's  father,  to  whose  memory 
she  has  ministered  such  imperishable  verse,  had  been 
gathered  to  the  grave,  and  the  death  also  of  a  younger 
sister,  a  sweet  and  amiable  little  girl,  had  made  her  but 
too  familiar  with  the  sorrows  of  life  and  the  shadows  of 
death.  For  all  these  she  mourned  with  touching  affection ; 
and  many  pathetic  and  admired  sentiments  in  her  after 
poems  may  be  traced  to  the  remembrance  of  these  scenes 
and  feelings.  And  it  may  here  be  stated  that  her  memory 
was  most  wonderful :  she  never  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
any  thing,  even  the  slightest  passages  in  books  or  the 
commonest  incidents  of  the  day. 

To  conclude  with  family  relations,  we  may  mention  that 
an  aunt  in  Gloucestershire,  and  Dr.  Landon  tte  "D^wi  c^i 
Worcester  College,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Landon,  "RecXot  cH 
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Aberford,  Yorkshire,  her  uncles,  afforded  her  occasions, 
as  she  visited  them,  to  enlarge  her  acquaintance  with 
various  classes  of  society  in  various  conditions  of  life. 
There  were  the  old  secluded  country  mansion,  the  swarm- 
ing university,  and  the  domestic  happiness  of  the  northern 
vicarage,  combining  all  of  "  elegant  content "  and  rural 
pleasures,  to  change  the  scene  and  recreate  and  improve 
a  mind  upon  which  nothing  was  lost.  At  home  an  only  and 
younger  brother,  the  present  Rev.  Whittington  Landon, 
educated  at  Worcester  College,  was  her  dear  companion, 
and  one  for  whom  she  felt  all  a  sister's  anxiety  and  love.* 
Come  we  now  to  her  literary  career.  When  the 
writer  first  noticed  her  from  his  adjacent  residence  she 
appeared  to  be  a  girl  of  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  age,  slightly  proportioned,  with  yet  an  exuberance  of 
form.    In  manners  she  was  simplicity  itself,  and  from  her 

*  He  in  his  youth  exhibited  some  of  the  talent  inherent  in  his 
fiunUy,  and  many  smart  impromptus  and  epigrams  showed,  that  if  he 
had  chosen  to  cultivate  it,  he  might  have  attained  a  literary  reputa- 
tion. We  cite  a  short  example,  where  the  host  hesitatingly,  after 
dinner,  offered  to  order  in  another  bottle  of  wine,  with  the  remark 
that  heads  the  impromptu  :  — 

TOU    CAN  IP   YOU    WILL. 

To  drink  I'm  willing  if  I  can ; 

Sure  mine's  a  very  hard  doom ; 
I  have  the  Will, — but  tell  me,  pray, 

Where  is  the  Can  to  come  from? 

Another  on  an  incident  of  the  day  :— 

ADVEMXaRES   OF   A   THIEF. 

A  thief  stole  a  tea-pot  in  a  window  placed ; 
Both  pot  and  thief  excessively  were  chased; 
And  after  being  taken,  as  they  tell, 
Were  both  of  them  directly  sent  to  cell. 
Still  they  were  both  alike,  both  still  were  suited. 
For  each  of  them  was  highly  executed  1 
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previously  retired  life,  and  not  having  associated  with 
children  of  her  own  age,  strangely  combined  the  infantile 
with  the  intellectual.  With  her  book  in  one  hand,  reading  as 
well  as  she  could  by  snatches,  she  might  be  seen  trundling 
her  hoop,  during  the  hours  for  exercise,  round  and  round 
the  lawn,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  suppose  that 
she  was  doing  aught  else  than  combining  lesson  with  play 
in  a  curious  fashion.  But  the  soul  of  Poetry  was  already 
there ;  and  her  first  essays  in  song  came  with  the  hoop. 

A  few  specimens  of  her  earliest  productions  were  shown 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  who  was  much 
struck  by  their  immaturity  and  originality.  Indeed  he 
was  so  surprised  by  them  that  he  could  not  believe  they 
were  written  by  the  young  creature  whose  name  was 
attached  to  them,  but  attributed  them  to  a  cousin  of  more 
mature  years  and  more  poetic  semblance,  who  might  wish 
to  remain  incognita ;  and  although  he  soon  after  inserted 
several  of  them  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  it  was  not  till  he 
had  put  the  authorship  to  the  test,  that  he  was  convinced 
of  their  being  in  truth  from  the  pen  of  the  girUsh  L.E.L. 
As  evidence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  she  composed,  it 
may  be  related  what  the  test  was :  in  driving  from  town 
to  Brompton  immediately  before  dinner,  on  passing  St. 
George's  Hospital,  it  was  suggested  to  be  a  good  subject 
for  verse,  and  Miss  Landon  was  requested  to  adopt  it. 
Dinner  passed,  and  within  an  hour  the  ladies  were  joined 
at  tea,  by  which  time  a  most  touching  poem  of  seventy- 
four  lines  was  completed  on  the  given  theme.  The 
author  entered  the  refuge  of  the  sick  and  dying,  and 
painted  their  various  conditions  and  sad  fates  with  most 
pathetic  touches.  We  quote  one  of  the  individual 
sketches :  — 

I  looked  upon  another,  wasted,  pale, 

With  eyes  all  heavy  in  the  sleep  of  death*. 

Yet  she  was  lovely  still, — the  cold  damps  \kUTv|^ 
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Upon  a  brow  like  marble,  and  her  eyes, 
Though  dim,  had  yet  their  beautiful  blue  tinge. 
Neglected  as  it  was,  her  long  fair  hair 
Was  like  the  plumage  of  the  dove,  and  spread 
Its  waving  curls  like  gold  upon  her  pillow. 

Her  face  was  a  sweet  ruin.     She  had  lov'd. 
Trusted,  and  been  betray*d  I     In  other  days. 
Had  but  her  cheek  look'd  pale,  how  tenderly 
Fond  hearts  had  watched  it  1     They  were  &r  away, 
Bhe  was  a  stranger  in  her  loneliness, 
And  sinking  to  the  grave,  of  that  worst  ill, 
A  broken  heart 

Her  drst  contributions  to  the  Literary  Gazette  were  few 
and  far  between,  but  their  appearance  in  print,  and  the 
praises  they  received,  gave  the  impulse,  which  grew  and 
grew  till  it  was  the  occupation  of  life.  These  had  not  the 
signature  which  afterwards  became  so  famous,  but  were 
signed  L.  alone ;  and  the  earliest,  as  far  as  we  can  at 
present  ascertain,  was  entitled  **  Rome,''  and  published  in 
March  1820.    One  stanza  will  intimate  its  promise :  — 

But,  Rome,  thou  art  fallen  !  the  memory  of  yore. 
Only  serves  to  reproach  thee  with  what  thou  art  now ; 
The  joy  of  thy  triumph  for  ever  is  o*er, 
And  sorrow  and  shame  set  their  seal  on  thy  brow. 

In  August  1821,  her  first  work  was  published  with  her 
name  at  full  length,  The  Fate  of  Adelaide,  a  Swiss 
Romantic  Tale,  and  other  Poems;  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  between  whom  and  some  elder  branch  of  her  family 
a  bygone  intimacy  had  subsisted.  With  the  blemishes  of 
inexperience,  it  displayed  so  much  beauty  that  it  imme- 
diately excited  public  attention  and  critical  applause ;  and 
its  melancholy  tone  ensured  it  the  favour  of  a  large  class 
of  readers  who  delight  in  poetry.  It  was  noticed  with 
much  commendation  of  the  merits  mixed  with  its  in- 
eguallties,  in  the  Literary  Gazette  of  the  period,  and 
Ifenceforward  the  writer  became  for  many  yeora  at  con-  \^ 
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tributor  to  almost  every  number  of  that  journal,  wherein 
hundreds  of  her  compositions  are  to  be  found ;  the  first 
which  bore  her  magical  initials  being  inscribed  Bells,  and 
inserted  in  No.  244.  September,  22.  1821. 

Throughout  the  year  1822,  L.  E.  L.  was  as  full  of  song 
as  the  nightingale  in  May ;  and  excited  a  very  general 
enthusiasm  by  the  Sapphic  warmth,  the  mournful  emotion, 
and  the  imaginative  invention,  the  profound  thought  and 
the  poetic  charm  with  which  she  invested  every  strain. 
Readers  of  the  present  day,  short  as  is  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  then,  can  hardly  fancy  the  difference  between 
that  Then  and  Now,  as  regards  the  production  of  poetry, 
and  the  universal  feeling  which  pervaded  the  country,  as 
publication  after  publication  claimed  attention  and  sym- 
pathy.    The  muse  did  not  then  struggle  as  at  present 
with  almost  unavailing  energy  to  make  her  voice  heard 
amid  the  dull  and  engrossing  pursuits  of  utilitarianism, 
the  crushing  weight  of  inferior  literature,  and  the  de- 
structive effects  of  cold  busy- world  apathy.     Scotty  Byron, 
Moore,     Campbell^    Coleridge,    Southey,    Wordsworth, 
Bowles,  Milman,  James  Montgomery^    Croly,  Procter^ 
Watts^  Hemans  *,  B.Barton^Maginny  Allan  Cunningham^ 
Shelley,  Keats,  Bloomfield,  Kirke  White,  Hunt,  Neele, 
Porden,  Wiffen,  T.  Gaspey,  Beresford,  Reade,  R,  Ryan, 
Fitzadam,  Hogg,  and  even  Lord  John  Russell  (Carlos,  a 
Tragedy)  were  rejoicing  in  their  strength ;  and  if  you 
looked  towards  the  north,  there  were  the  sustainers  of 
Blackwood  in  similar  force,  and  Lockhart,  Wilson,  and 
others,  upholding  the  glory  of  the  Modem  Athens.    As  a 
curiosity  in  literature,  we  have  marked  the  contemporaries 
of  L.  E.  L.  in  1822,  and  distinguished  by  italics  such  of 
them  as  appeared  side  by  side  with  her  in  original  poetry, 
contributed  to  the  journal  adorned  by  her  effusions.     It 

*  Under  the  signature  of  H.     About  a  hundred  of  Croly's  and 
Procter's  most  beautiful  productions  were  writteii  and  vns^i\.ed.\Tv  ^« 
Literary  Gazette  this  year. 
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is  a  striking  list,  and  forms  an  extraordinary  contrast  t 
the  year  1848,  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  later. 
'  Reviewing  the  productions  of  L.  E.  L.  at  this  perioc 
we  cannot  quite  assent  to  the  propositions  laid  down  b 
preceding  biographers  that  the  whole  preceded  froi 
imagination  and  not  real  feeling.  On  the  contrary,  w 
think  it  impossible  that  such  could  have  been  the  cas 
with  any  mind  that  ever  existed.  We  are  far  more  ir 
clined  to  agree  with  an  anonymous  vmter,  A.  H.  R.,  on 
of  the  multitude  who  addressed  her  in  terms  of  enthus 
astic  admiration,  and  who  wrote  thus  :  — 

Fare  \r ell  t  sweet  minstrel !     Never  hath  mine  ear 
Drank  in  more  magic  melody ;  thy  power 
Wakens  those  hallow'd  feelings,  pure,  and  dear, 
That  lie  close  by  the  heart,  like  to  a  flower 
That  waits  the  influence  of  the  April  shower 
To  call  its  incense  forth  ;  so  waked  by  thee. 
Come  fond  remembrances  of  Youth's  light  hour, 
And  Hope's  wild  dreams  of  joy  that  is  to  be. 
And  Pity's  tender  burst  of  gentlest  sympathy. 

And  Love,  oh  Love  I  is  pictured  in  thy  lay, 
True  to  the  very  life ;  that  gentle  Love 
That  knows  no  change,  no  shadow,  no  decay, 
But  sad  and  tender  as  the  pining  dove ; 
Bleak  storms  may  pass,  and  fickleness  may  prove 
Its  truth,  and  wring  its  bosom  to  the  core ; 
But  storms,  or  change,  would  all  in  vain  remove 
The  love  which  is  the  heart's  most  precious  store, 
Even  in  its  hopelessness,  but  prized  the  more. 

Deeply  and  wild,  it  has  been  thine  to  feel 
Love's  power  on  thee ;  for  never  may  they  tell 
Of  hope  and  fear,  and  visions  bright,  which  steal 
Upon  the  thralled  senses  like  a  spell, 
Who  have  not  known  that  flame  unquenchable ; 
How  sweetly  hast  thou  told  of  that  pale  one. 
Who  loved  too  faithfully,  and  loved  too  well,  * 

*  Fate  of  Adelaide. 
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Brook*d  cold  desertion,  and  yet  still  loved  on, 
Till  hope,  and  life,  and  love,  were  altogether  gone. 

Tve  heard  at  night,  when  the  young  moon  was  high, 

And  dew  was  on  the  flower,  a  light  breeze. 

Rich  with  the  nightingale  and  rose*s  sigh, 

Sweep  with  wild  music  through  the  murmuring  trees ; 

Such  are  thy  harp*s  sad  but  sweet  symphonies. 

Sad  as  the  lover's  song,  who  loves  in  vain, 

Sweet  as  the  melody  of  wind-waked  seas. 

Farewell,  young  minstrel,  to  thy  witching  strain, 

Soon  wake  thy  plaintive  harp's  dream  of  romance  again. 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  no  less  faithfully  descriptive 
than  rationally  and  metaphysically  just,  but  we  must 
leave  speculation  to  those  who  will  peruse  the  poetry  and 
draw  their  own  conclusions.  Pursuing  her  course,  L.  E.  L. 
wrote  three  series  of  poetic  sketches  of  luxuriant  grace 
and  beauty,  characterised  by  Bernard  Barton  as  "  gentle 


music :  *' — 


Whose  gushing  forth  and  dying  fidl. 
Surpassed  the  notes  of  Nourmahal. 

Sappho,  the  first  of  the  second  series,  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  passionate  force  in  which  the  ideas  are 
couched  ;  and  is  a  poem,  of  its  order,  unsurpassed  in  any 
language.  In  this  series,  too,  began  a  line  of  poetry  in 
which  she  afterwards  loved  to  indulge,  namely,  the  ex- 
pression of  her  feelings  on  seeing  works  of  fine  art.  Thus 
one  of  her  noblest  tributes  to  genius  was  addressed  to 
Lough's  Milo,  the  first  grand  welcome  cheer  given  to  his 
immortal  chisel,  and  thus  Martin,  Maclise,  and  other 
eminent  artists  were  embalmed  in  enduring  verse.  A 
few  designs  sketched  by  Mr.  Bichard  Dagley,  author  of 
Gems  from  the  Antique,  and  a  dear  old  friend,  were  next 
sung  with  the  ardour  of  personal  and  poetical  afiection  \ 
znddmmaticsketcbea  followed,  being  her  first  alt^xiv^X.'&vKv 
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that  species  of  composition.  They  also  were  greatly 
admired,  and  added  much  to  the  popularity  of  their  author. 
Her  perception  of  the  beauties  of  pictures  seemed  to  be 
innate  and  peculiar  to  herself,  and  had  a  strange  effect 
upon  her  mind ;  but  objects  of  interest  never  impressed 
her  in  the  same  way  as  they  did  the  generality  of  specta- 
tors. Her  first  view  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  for  instance, 
was  an  epoch  in  her  life;  under  the  dome,  her  whole  being 
was  absorbed  in  its  grandeur  and  immensity ;  and  it  was 
with  no  small  difficulty  that  her  senses  could  be  recalled 
to  an  ordinary  state.  That  day  was  indeed  altogether 
memorable.  From  St.  Paul's  she  visited  Paternoster  Eow, 
and  was  prevailed  on  to  dine,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
with  a  party  of  strangers  at  Messrs.  Longman's  hospitable 
and  literary  table,  and,  in  the  evening,  witnessed  the 
private  theatrical  entertainment  given  by  Mr.  Mathews 
at  the  Lyceum, — what  a  crowd  of  new  ideas  for  the  teeming 
brain  of  the  poet ! 

Ten  fragments  in  rhyme  were  her  next  compositions, 
but  it  needs  not  to  pursue  these  particulars,  the  bare 
enumeration  of  which  would  fill  many  dry  pages  of  this 
narrative. 

After  the  death  of  her  grandmother.  Miss  Landon  took 
up  her  residence  in  Hans  Place,  with  Miss  Lance  and 
Miss  Mary  Lance,  who  kept  a  limited  school  and  a  boarding 
house.  They  were  the  kindest  of  human  beings,  and  dearly 
did  they  love  their  petted  inmate.  Here  she  remained 
for  years,  till  they  gave  up  housekeeping ;  and  during  that 
period  had  for  cherished  companions^  Miss  Emma  Ro- 
berts and  her  sister,  the  amiable  Mrs.  Newport,  a  valued 
and  friendly  adviser  of  her  youthful  associate,  and  also  two 
charming  girls  of  different  characters,  the  one  all  live- 
liness, and  the  other  all  softness,  the  Miss  Williams',  to 
whom  Miss  Landon  was  much  attached.  The  society 
heire  was  of  the  most  pleasant  description,  and  afforded 
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relaxation  from  literary  emplojinent  of  a  quiet,  tasteful, 
and  intelligent  kind.  Intimacies  with  persons  of  rank  and 
literary  celebrity  varied  the  scene;  and  Mr.  Bulwer,  (now 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,)  Lady  Emmeline  Wortley,  Mrs.  Doctor 
Thomson,  Mrs.  Hall,  and  others  may  be  mentioned  as 
amongst  her  most  frequent  entertainers* 

She  now  began  to  try  her  powers  in  prose,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  criticisms  of  every  description,  tales,  essays,  and 
humorous  performances  continued  to  pour  from  her  ex- 
haustless  pen. 

In  mixed  society  she  was  brilliant  and  witty,  and 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  safer  and  better  for  herself 
if  she  had  not  also  been,  with  a  strong  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  occasionally  sarcastic.  This  turn,  in  fact, 
provoked  some  to  become  her  enemies  ;  whilst  those  who 
knew  her  were  perfectly  aware  that  the  character  of 
satirist  was  only  assumed,  and  that  there  was  not  one 
grain  of  ill-will  or  spitefulness  in  her  disposition.  It 
was,  however,  a  fault,  and  she  paid  rather  dearly  for  it. 
Yet  was  she  generous,  forgiving,  and  affectionate.  Every- 
body near  her  loved  her ;  whilst  the  buzzard  world,  from 
some  ludicrous  sally,  was  being  persuaded  of  her  envy 
and  bitterness.  In  her  expenditure  on  self  she  was 
strictly  economic  ;  towards  all  others  liberal  in  the  ex- 
treme. And,  whilst  speaking  of  her  person  and  habits, 
we  may  notice  that  her  arm  and  hand  were  so  femininely 
perfect  that  Mr.  Barlow  Behnes  sought  and  obtained 
leave  to  make  a  model  of  the  latter,  which  he  executed 
in  a  lovely  style ;  and  that  of  this  fair  hand  she  was  wont 
to  make  a  droll  use,  for  two  of  its  fingers  were  very  apt 
to  find  their  way  into  her  mouth  when  she  was  deep  in 
the  act  of  contemplation  and  writing.  The  childish  ap- 
pearance of  this  custom  raised  many  a  laugh  at  the 
expense  of  the  wrapt  minstrel.  Of  her  features  yi^  xv^^d. 
Byr  nothing,    Tbe^  are  $weetly  given  by  'Mjblc^^^q\  wA 
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there  is  a  noble  portrait  of  her  in  oil  by  Pickering,  which 
has  not  yet  been  engraved. 

In  July  1824  the  '^^Improvisatrice"  issued  from  the 
press,  and  we  believe  she  received  300/.  from  Messrs. 
Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co.  for  that  exquisite  poem. 
Simplicity,  gracefulness,  fancy,  and  pathos  breathed  in 
every  line,  and  it  created  an  immense  sensation;  but 
here  we  have  no  occasion  to  dwell  on  its  delicious  at- 
tractions. Time  flew  on,  and  in  November,  1831,  "Ro- 
mance and  Reality,"  her  first  production  of  prose  fiction 
appeared,  and  was  received  with  similar  fervour.  This 
novel  was  accordingly  most  successful,  and  no  wonder, 
for  it  combines  in  one  happy  mixture  the  romantic,  the 
high  life,  the  common  life,  the  satirical,  the  historical, 
and  the  other  attributes  of  the  best  works  of  its  class. 
The  fidelity  of  its  delineations  evince  a  fine  portion  of 
that  Shaksperian  genius  which  can  identify  itself  with 
every  character,  and  be  at  home  in  every  place.  It  is 
marvellous  that  a  female  observer  could  have  so  truly 
picked  up  so  much  of  varied  life  ;  but  as  it  is  here 
reproduced,  we  shall  leave  it  to  teU  its  own  story,  and 
plead  its  own  cause. 

Till  June,  1838,  the  author  held  on,  we  cannot  say  the 
even  (for  it  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  circumstances  on 
which  we  cannot  animadvert),  but  the  tenour  of  her  way. 
In  that  month  she  consummated  her  ill-starred  and 
ominous  marriage  with  Greorge  Maclean,  Esq.,  the  go- 
vernor of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  with  the  prospect  of  speedily 
accompanjdng  him  to  the  fatal  coast  of  Africa.  Her  best 
friends  strenuously  advised  her  against  this  step;  but 
her  position  in  society,  lone  and  unprotected,  had  become 
irksome  to  her,  and  she  resolved  on  any  change  which 
might  relieve  her  from  it.  It  was  no  union  of  love, 
and  was  therefore  most  like  to  end  unhappily.  But  still 
the  worst — the  tragic  end  could  not  \)^  iox^^^-si — \5aa 
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end  of  mystery  which  cannot  be  cleared  now  that  it  is 
passed,  could  not  be  anticipated  whilst  yet  in  the  womb 
of  time.  In  July  the  bridal  pair  sailed  on  their  voyage, 
and  on  the  15th  of  October  following,  Mrs.  Maclean  died, 
in  Cape  Coast  Castle,  from  the  effects  of  prussic  acid> 
why  or  how  taken  a  hurried  coroner's  inquest,  with 
scarcely  any  examination,  could  not  pronounce. 

The  veil  of  utter  obscurity  hangs  over  her  fate,  and 
will,  in  all  probability,  never  be  lifted  till  the  last  trumpet 
sounds  to  call  the  inhabitants  of  earth  to  their  final 
account.    It  is  an  awful  contemplation. 

A  monument  with  a  fitting  inscription  has  been  erected 
to  her  memory  by  her  husband,  who  afterwards  returned 
to  England,  and  died  last  year.  That  they  were  most 
ill  suited  to  each  other  is  evident  from  every  circumstance 
that  has  transpired,  and  God  only  knows  the  depths  which 
human  conjecture.has  been  so  anxious  to  penetrate. 

Two  unpublished  poems  are  added,  which  may  partly 
illustrate  the  position  assumed  in  this  brief  biographical 
sketch.  They  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Sappho  to 
Phaon,  or  Eloise  to  Abelard;  and  yet  they  emanated 
(with  another  apparently  more  impassioned,  the  MS.  of 
which  is  imperfect)  from  a  mere  transient  indulgence,  in 
what  young  ladies  are  pleased  to  call  a  flirtation.  The  feel- 
ings conjured  up  in  the  composition,  compared  with  those 
inspired  by  the  occasion,  were  as  death  from  spontaneous 
combustion,  instead  of  a  casual  burn  from  a  particle  of 
hot  sealing«wax. 


DESPAIRING  LOVE. 

In  sooth  'twas  fooUshness  to  dream 
Of  ever  loving  thee. 
The  floWers  1  fling  upon  the  streaui 
TeJJ  what  my  fate  wiH  be. 

a  2 
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Fairer  and  fresher  than  at  first 

Light  bubbles  round  them  play, 

The  wind  comes  by^  the  bubbles  bursti 

And  they  are  swept  away ! 

I  lov'd  you,  scarcely  I  know  why. 

And  stiU  less  when  or  how. 

Perchance  'twas  for  your  falcon  eye, 

Or  for  your  noble  brow  : 

It  stole  on  me  unconsciously. 

Like  dew  upon  the  flower, 

I  know  not  how  my  heart  could  be 

So  captured  in  an  hour. 

It  was  a  sense  of  happiness, 

A  vision  of  delight, 

My  heart  shed  forth  its  own  excess 

Till  all  around  grew  bright ; 

Things  I  had  utterly  disdain'd 

Now  pleasant  to  me  grew. 

An  added  zest  each  pleasure  gain'd. 

For  they  were  shared  with  you. 

I  was  so  happy,  and  all  seem'd 

So  happy,  too,  with  me, 

I  marvell'd  that  I  had  not  dream'd 

How  sweet  our  life  would  be ! 

Too  soon  the  false  light  was  remov*d> 

The  veil  flung  from  the  flame. 

My  tears  first  taught  me  that  I  lov*d. 

And  grief  and  knowledge  came, 

I  am  not  lov'd ;  weak,  blind,  and  vain^ 

What  could  I  hope  from  thee  ? 

The  thought  of  being  lov'd  again 

Is  dream  too  wild  for  me. 

The  moment  that  my  love  I  knew^ 

That  moment  was  despair, 

What  had  my  foolish  heart  to  do 

With  such  an  image  there  ? 

Yet  I  must  love  thee ;  but  such  love 

As  might  beseem  a  slave. 

The  tenderness  of  the  wood-dove^ 

The  silence  of  the  grave  ! 
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To  breathe  the  air  you  breathe,  to  catch 

The  lightest  word  of  thine^ 

The  looks  of  thy  dark  eyes  to  watch. 

Although  they  are  not  mine. 

My  cheek  has  faded  for  thy  sake, 

The  tears  have  dimm'd  my  eyes, 

And  yet  it  soothes  me  thus  to  make 

For  thee  some  sacrifice  ! 

Would  that  my  sea,  so  passion* toss'd^ 

Could  make  thine  own  more  fair ! 

My  happiness^  that  were  well  lost, 

If  added  to  thy  share. 

Thine,  only  thine  I  and  when  that  death 

Shall  force  these  links  apart, 

111  die,  thy  name  on  my  last  breath, 

Thine  image  on  my  heart ! 

lit  £•  Li» 


SECOND    PITTE. 

Oh  pray  thee  do  not  name  his  name ! 
I  cannot  bear  the  sound ; 
Too  much  the  echo  of  that  word 
In  my  own  heart  is  found. 
Oh  breatlie  it  not !  that  name  recalls 
All  that  I  would  forget, 
A  hope  long  since  tum'd  into  tears, 
A  still  but  deep  regret. 
It  calls  to  me  a  happy  time, 
When,  like  a  bird  in  spring. 
My  heart  was  in  its  sweetest  tune, 
Was  on  its  lightest  wing. 
It  minds  me,  too,  how  that  light  song 
Was  into  mourning  changed, 
And  what  a  weight  fell  on  the  wings 
That  had  so  gaily  ranged. 
It  tells  me,  too,  I  cannot  trust 
Thee  as  I  trusted  then, 
For  who  that  has  been  once  deceiv'd 
Holds  such  belief  again  ? 
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It  tell8  me  I  was  once  belov'd, 

And  that  I  now  am  not. 

And  that,  forgotten  as  I  am, 

Yet  I  have  not  forgot. 

Then  do  not  speak  of  him  to  me, 

I  cannot  hear  his  name ! 

It  is  a  torch  that  lights  again 

A  long  since  darkened  flame. 

And  deemest  thou  that  he  was        * 

Because  my  hrow  seem'd  gay  ? 

Oh  I  have  veiled  each  outward  sign 

With  more  than  eastern  sway. 

What  tho'  around  yon  fallen  pile 

The  ivy  greenly  wreathe. 

Yet  not  the  less  the  ruin'd  wall 

Lies  worn  and  rent  heneath. 

I've  sear'd  the  wound  I  cannot  heal. 

But  still  the  wound  is  there ; 

Then  pray  thee  do  not  name  his  name, 

'Tis  more  than  I  can  hear  ! 

L.  £.  L. 


*  The  word  illegible ;  bat  the  sense  can  be  gathered  without  it. 


PREFACE. 


HotJSBEAu  says^  nobody  reads  prefaces.  I  suspect  there  is  more 
truth  in  the  assertion  than  one  is  quite  willing  to  adroit ;  for  a 
preface  is  a  species  of  literary  luxury,  where  an  author^  like  a 
lover^  is  privileged  to  be  egotistical;  and  really  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  dwell  upon  our  own  thoughts^  hopes,  fears,  and 
feelings.  But  all  this  is  laying  a  very  *'  flattering  unction  to 
our  souls ; "  for  who  really  enters  into  our  thoughts,  cares  for 
our  hopes,  allows  for  our  fears,  or  sympathises  with  our 
feelings  ?  The  gratitude  and  the  moilesty  of  an  author  are 
equally  thrown  away.  Our  readers  only  open  our  pages  for 
amusement :  if  they  find  it,  well  and  good  —  if  not,  our  most 
eloquent  pleading  will  not  make  them  read  on.  T*he  term 
''courteous  reader"  is  as  much  a  misnomer  as  any  of  the 
grandiloquent  titles  of  the  Great  Mogul,  Emperor  of  the 
World  —  which  means  a  league  round  Delhi. 

Prefaces  want  reform  quite  as  much  as  Parliament :  so  I 
beg  to  retrench  the  gratitude,  modesty,  &c.  usual  on  such  oc- 
casions. Piron  used  to  observe,  that  the  introductory  speeches 
made  when  a  member  was  elected  to  the  French  Institute 
were  quite  superfluous,  and  that  the  new  Academician  needed 
only  to  pay,  ''Messieurs,  grand  tnerci;  "  while  the  Directeur 
should  answer,  "  H  rCy  a  pas  de  quoi."  I  am  sure  that  when 
the  author  begins  his  "grand  merd"  to  the  public,  that  public 
may  very  well  reply,  "  II  n'y  a  pas  de  quoi. 


ROMANCE    AND    REALITY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

**  It  was  an  ancient  venerable  hall."  —  Crabbb. 

"  This  Is  she, 
Our  consecrated  Emily."  —  Woroswobtb. 

Such  a  room  as  must  be  at  least  a  century's  remove  from 
London^  large^  vihite,  and  wainscoted ;  six  narrow  windows^ 
led  curtains  most  ample  in  their  dimensions^  an  Indian  screen, 
a  present  in  which  expectation  had  found  '*  ample  space  and 
verge  enough  "  to  erect  theories  of  their  cousin  the  nabob's 
rich  legacies,  ending,  however,  as  many  such  expectations  do, 
in  a  foolish  marriage  and  a  large  family  ;  a  dry-rubbed  floor, 
only  to  have  been  stepped  in  the  days  of  hoops  and  handings ; 
and  some  dozen  of  large  chairs  covered  with  elaborate  tracery, 
each  chair-cover  the  business  of  a  life  spent  in  satin-stitch. 
On  the  walls  were  divers  whole-length  portraits,  most  pastoral- 
looking  grandmammas,  when  a  broad  green  sash,  a  small 
straw  hat,  whose  siae  the  very  babies  of  our  time  would  dis- 
dain, a  nosegay  somewhat  larger  than  life,  a  lamb  tied  with 
pink  riband,  concocted  a  shepherdess  just  stepped  out  of  an 
eclogue  into  a  picture.  Grandpapas  by  their  side,  one  hand, 
or  rather  three  fingers,  in  the  bosom  of  each  flowered  waist- 
coat, the  small  three-cornered  hat  under  each  arm;  two 
sedate-looking  personages  in  gowns  jmd  wigs,  and  one — the 
fine  gentleman  of  the  family — in  a  cream-coloured  coat, 
extending  a  rose  for  the  benefit  of  the  company  in  general. 
Over  the  cliimney-piece  was  a  glass,  in  a  most  intricate  frame 
of  cut  crystal  within  the  gilt  one,  which  gave  you  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  your  face  in  square,  round,  oblong,  tci&\i^U.x^ 
or  all  shape«  hut  it»  natural  one.    On  each  side  \^<&  ^x^-^'d.<:;& 
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was  an  arm-chair ;  and  in  them  sat,  firsts  Mr.  Arundel,  read- 
ing the  county  newspaper  as  if  he  had  heen  solving  a  problem  ; 
and,  secondly,  his  lady  dozing  very  comfortably  over  her 
knitting ;  while  the  centre  of  the  rug  was  occupied  by  two 
white  cats^  —  one  worked  in  worsted^  and  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  of  roses — the  other  asleep^  with  a  blue  riband  round 
her  neckj  and  all  as  still  and  quiet  as  the  Princess  Non- 
chalante — who,  during  her  lover's  most  earnest  supplication, 
only  begged  he  would  not  hurry  himself — could  have  wished. 
The  quiet  was  not  very  lasting,  for  the  fire  was  stirred 
somewhat  suddenly,  the  chairs  pushed  aside  somewhat  hastily^ 
the  cat  disturbed^  but  without  any  visible  notice  from  either 
reader  or  sleeper.  "My  aunt  asleep — my  uncle  as  bad!" 
exclaimed  Emily  Arundel,  emerging  from  the  corner  where 
she  had  been  indulging  in  one  of  those  moods  which  may  be 
called  melancholy  or  sullen,  out  of  temper  or  out  of  spirits^ 
accordingly  as  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  first  or  second  person  ; 
and  Emily  was  young,  pretty^  and  spoilt  enough  to  consider 
herself  privileged  to  indulge  in  any  or  all  of  them. 

The  course  of  life  is  like  the  child's  game — *'here  we  go 
round  by  the.rule  of  contrary  " — and  youth,  above  all  others,  is 
the  season  of  united  op])08ites^  with  all  its  freshness  and 
buoyancy.  At  no  period  of  our  existence  is  depression  of  the 
spirit  more  common  or  more  painful.  As  we  advance  in  life 
our  duties  become  defined ;  we  act  more  from  necessity  and 
less  from  impulse ;  custom  takes  the  place  of  energy,  and 
fpelings,  no  longer  powerfully  excited,  are  proportionably  quiet 
in  re-action.  But  youth,  balancing  itself  upon  hope,  is  for 
ever  in  extremes;  its  expectations  are  continually  aroused 
only  to  be  bafiled  ;  and  disappointment,  like  a  summer  shower, 
is  violent  in  proportion  to  its  brevity. 

Young  she  was — but  nineteen,  that  pleasantest  of  ages, 
just  past  the  blushing,  bridling,  bewildering  coming  out,  when 
a  courtesy  and  a  compliment  are  equally  embarrassing ;  when 
one  half  the  evening  is  spent  in  thinking  what  to  do  and  say, 
and  the  other  half  in  repenting  what  has  been  said  and  done. 
Pretty  she  was — very  pretty  :  a  profusion  of  dark,  dancing 
ringlets,  that  caught  the  sun-beams  and  then  kept  them  pri. 
soners  ;  beautiful  dark-grey  eyes  with  large  black  pupils,  Very 
mirrors  of  her  meaning;  that  long  curled  eye-lash,  which 
gives  a  softness  nothing  else  can  gvNe*,  i^^l\xT«f&  Emall^  but 
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Grecian  in  their  regularity ;  a  slight  delicate  figure^  an  ankle 
fit  for  a  fairy,  a  hand  fit  for  a  duchess^  —  no  marvel  Emily 
-was  the  reigning  beauty  of  the  county.  Sprung  from  one  of 
its  oldest  families^  its  heiress  too,  the  idol  of  her  uncle  and 
aunt,  who  had  brought  her  up  from  infancy  ;  accustomed  to 
be  made  much  of,  that  most  captivating  kind  of  flattery,— 
it  may  be  pardoned  if  her  own  estimate  was  a  very  pleasant 
one.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  young  gentlemen  she  had 
refused,  and  young  ladies  she  had  rivalled,  Emily  was  uni- 
versally liked :  kind,  enthusiastic,  warm,  and  affectionate,  her 
good  qualities  were  of  a  popular  kind;  and  her  faults — a 
temper  too  hasty,  a  vanity  too  cultivated — were  kept  pretty 
weU  in  the  background  by  the  interest  or  affection,  by  the 
politeness  or  kindness,  of  her  usual  circle.  To  conclude,  she 
was  very  much  like  other  young  ladies,  excepting  that  she  had 
neither  lover  nor  confidante :  a  little  romance,  a  little  pride, 
and  not  a  little  good  taste,  had  prevented  the  first,  so  that  the 
last  was  not  altogether  indispensable. 

Her  father  had  been  the  youngest  brother,  and,  like  many 
other  younger  brothers,  both  unnecessary  and  imprudent ;  a 
captain  in  a  dragoon  regiment,  who  spent  his  allowance  on 
his  person,  and  his  pay  on  his  horse.  He  was  the  last  man 
in  the  world  who  ought  to  have  fallen  in  love,  excepting  with 
an  heiress,  yet  he  married  suddenly  and  secretly  the  pretty 
and  portionless  Emily  Delawarr,  and  wrote  home  to  ask 
pardon  and  cash.  The  former  was  withheld  on  account  of 
the  latter,  till  his  elder  brother's  unexceptionable  marriage 
with  Miss  Belgrave,  and  her  estate,  gave  him  an  interest  in 
the  family  which  he  forthwith  exerted  in  favour  of  Captain 
Arundel.  But  a  few  short  years,  and  the  young  officer  died 
in  battle,  and  his  widow  only  survived  to  place  their  orphan 
girl  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ArundeFs  care,  to  whom  Emily  had  ever 
been  even  as  their  own. 

Mr.  Arundel  was  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  old  school, 
when  courtesy,  though  stately,  was  kind,  and,  though  elabo- 
rate, yet  of  costly  matiriel;  a  well-read,  though  not  a  literary 
man — everybody  did  not  write  in  his  day— .generous  to 
excess;  and  if  proud,  his  consciousness  of  gentlemanlike 
descent  was  but  shown  in  his  strictness  of  gentlemanlike  feel- 
ings. The  last  of  a  very  old  family,  an  indoles,  '^xVv^'^^  ^w 
over-sensitive  temper — often  closely  a\\\cd-— Yvai>  Vft^xVxoi  ^ 
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quiet  dweller  on  his  own  lands ;  and  though,  from  increasing 
expenses  without  increasing  funds,  many  an  old  manor  and 
ancient  wood  had  developed  those  aeriad  propensities  which 
modern  times  have  shown  to  he  inherent  in  their  nature,  and 
had  made  themselves  wings  and  flown  away,  yet  enough  re- 
mained for  dignity,  and  more  than  enough  for  comfort :  and 
in  a  county  where  people  had  large  families,  Emily  was  an 
heiress  of  considerahle  pretension. 

His  lady  was  one  of  those  thousand-and-one  women  who 
wore  dark  silk  dresses  and  lace  caps — who,  after  a  fashion  of 
their  own,  have  made  most  exemplary  wives ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  took  to  duties  instead  of  accomplishments,  and  gave  up 
music  when  they  married — who  spent  the  mornings  in  the 
housekeepers  room,  and  the  evenings  at  the  tea-tahle,  waiting 
for  the  guests  who  came  not — who  rose  after  the  first  glass 
of  wine — whose  biUs  and  calls  were  paid  punctually,  and 
whose  dinners  were  a  credit  to  them.  In  addition  to  this,  she 
always  knitted  Mr.  A.'s  worsted  stockings  with  her  own  hands, 
was  good-natiu'ed,  had  a  whole  book  of  receipts,  and  loved  her 
husband  and  niece  as  parts  of  herself. 

Few  families  practised  more  punctuality  and  propriety,  and 
perhaps  in  few  could  more  happiness,  or  rather  content,  be 
found.  Occasionally,  Mr.  Arunders  temper  might  be  ruffled 
by  pheasants  and  poachers,  and  his  wife's  by  some  ill-dressed 
dish ;  but  then  there  were  the  quarter  sessions  to  talk  of,  and 
other  and  faultless  dinners  to  redeem  aught  of  failure  in  the 
last.  Sometimes  Emily  might  think  it  was  rather  dull,  and 
lay  down  the  Morning  Post  with  a  sigh,  or  close  her  novel 
with  a  hope ;  but  in  general  her  spirits  were  buoyant  as  her 
steps,  and  the  darling  of  the  household  was  also  its  life  and 
delight.  But  to-night,  the  third  rainy  evening  of  three  rainy 
days,  every  flower  in  the  divers  china  bowls,  cups,  vases,  was 
withered ;  the  harp  was  out  of  tune  with  the  damp ;  and 
Emily  betook  herself  to  the  leafy  labyrinth  of  a  muslin  flounce^ 
h  bcile  alliance  of  uselessness  and  industry. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

"  And  haunted  to  our  very  age 

With  the  Tain  shadow  of  tbe  past."  —  Maxeppa. 

**  Who  knocks  so  late. 

And  knocks  so  loud  at  our  convent  gate  ?  "  —  Scott. 

But  one  rosebud  and  half  a  leaf  of  tbe  flounce  were  finished, 
when  it  was  hastily  restored  to  the  work-box,  the  ringlets 
involuntarily  smoothed  back,  both  uncle  and  aunt  awakened,  for 
a  carriage  had  driven  rapidly  into  the  court ;  a  loud  ring  at 
the  gates,  and  a  loud  barking  of  the  dogs,  had  announced  an 
arrival.  In  less  than  two  minutes  ^r.  Delawarr  had  entered 
the  room,  and  been  installed  in  a  seat  near  the  fire ;  Mrs. 
Arundel  had  vanished ;  and  her  husband  had  called  up  his 
best  manner,  his  kindest,  to  welcome  one  who,  though  an  old 
friend,  had  been  mostly  recalled  to  his  memory  by  the  news* 
paper.  The  visitor  was  as  gracefully  as  briefly  rather  ac- 
counting than  apologising  for  his  sudden  intrusion,  by  saying 
that  an  accident  to  his  carriage  had  made  him  late,  and  turned 
him  from  the  direct  road ;  and  that,  though  a  sportsman  no 
longer,  he  could  not  be  so  near  without  coming  to  see  if  his 
old  instructor  in  the  game  laws  had  quite  forgotten  the  feats 
of  other  days.  Now  this  was  both  vrai  and  vraisemblable 
enough  ;  for,  to  do  Mr.  Delawarr  justice,  if  there  had  been 
mention  made  of  the  declining  health  of  the  member  for 
Avonsford,  and  of  his  friend's  influence  in  thai  town,  at  whose 
entrance  stood  the  ancient  family  house,  it  only  gave  inclination 
a  motive,  or  rather  an  excuse  for  indulgence. 

Very  different  was  the  impression  produced  on  all  the  party. 
Mr.  Arundel  could  not  conceal  his  surprise,  or  rather  emotion, 
to  see  in  the  pale,  mind- worn  brow — the  el^;ant  but  indolent 
movements  of  the  man  of  forty,  so  little  trace  remaining  of  the 
bright-eyed  and  bright-haired,  the  lively  and  impetuous  4t^ 
vourite  of  nineteen ;  still  less  in  the  worldly,  half-studied,  half- 
sarcastic  tone  of  his  conversation,  did  any  thing  recal  the 
romance,  the  early  enthusiasm,  which  once  rendered  the  interest 
he  inspired  one  of  anxiety.  But  Mr.  Arundel  forgob  that  the 
most  sparkling  wines  soonest  lose  that  spaiVAe.  nt^^v^  Vea^^- 
taosjtjr  of  youth  becomes  energy  in  xnanliood,  wA'^t.Ti^^- 
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warr*8  stormy  political  career  was  one  to  call  forth  every 
talent ;  circumstances  form  the  character,  but,  like  petrifying 
waters,  they  harden  while  they  form. 

To  Mrs.  Arundel  he  was  the  same  as  any  other  guest  — 
one  who  was  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in  her  house ;  all  her 
hopes,  fears,  '*  an  undistinguishable  throng,"  rested  with  her 
cook  and  housemaid. 

Emily  had  at  first  shrunk  back,  in  that  intuitive  awe  which 
all  little  people  at  least  must  have  experienced — the  feeling 
which  fixes  the  eye  and  chains  the  lip,  on  finding  ourselves 
for  the  first  time  in  the  presence  of  some  great  man,  hitherto 
to  us  an  historical  portrait,  one  whose  thoughts  are  of  the 
destinies  of  nations,  whose  part  seems  in  the  annals  of  England, 
and  not  in  its  society.  If  such  there  be,  who  can  come  in 
contact  with  a  being  like  this  without  drawing  the  breath  more 
quickly  and  quietly,  they  have  only  less  excitability  than  we 
have  ;  and  for  them  tant  pis  or  tnnt  mieuxy  according  to  that 
golden  rule  of  judgment,  as  it  turns  out.  This,  however, 
wore  off;  the  attention  of  a  superior  is  too  flattering  to  our 
vanity  not  to  call  it  forth,  and  Emily  soon  found  herself 
talking,  smiling,  and  singing  her  very  best:  not  that  Mr. 
Delawarr  was,  generally  speaking,  at  all  like  the  knights  of 
old,  vou^s  aux  dames.  Married  metaphorically  to  his  place 
in  the  ministry,  and  actually  to  the  daughter  of  Lord  Ethering- 
hame ;  too  worldly  to  be  interested,  too  busy  to  be  amused  ; 
young  ladies  were  very  much  to  him  what  inhabitants  in  a 
boroi^h  without  votes  are — non- entities  in  creation.  But 
sentiment,  like  salt,  is  so  universal  an  ingredient  in  our  com- 
position, that  even  Mr.  Delawarr,  years  and  years  ago,  had 
looked  at  a  rainbow  to  dream  of  a  cheek,  had  gathered  violets 
with  the  dew  on  them,  and  thought  them  less  bright  than  the 
eyes  to  which  they  were  offerings,  had  rhymed  to  one  beloved 
name,  and  had  felt  one  fair  cousin  to  be  the  fairest  of  created 
things.  That  cousin  was  Emily's  mother,  and  her  great  like- 
ness to  her  called  up  a  host  of  early  fancies  and  feelings,  over 
^hich  he  scarcely  knew  whether  to  sigh  or  smile.  He  might 
■mile  to  think  how  the  lover  had  wasted  his  time,  and  yet  sigh 
to  think  how  pleasantly  it  had  been  wasted.  But  Mr.  Delawarr 
knew  well 

"  *Tl8  folly  to  dream  of  a  bo^rer  of  green^ 
When  there  is  not  a  leaf  ou  Xhtt  Vre«  \*^ . 


d^  turning  from  the  past  to  the  present^  a  little  judicious 
preciation  of  his  host's  claret  and  conversation  obtained^ 
fore  they  parted  for  the  night,  more  than  a  hint  that  Mr. 
undel's  influence  in  the  borough  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
in  who  so  well  understood  his  country's  true  interests. 
11^  Emily  was  not  forgotten;  and  the  next  morning  she 
ked  so  hke  her  mother  while  pouring  the  cream  into  his 
fee,  that  the  invitation  he  gave  her  to  visit  Lady  Alicia  in 
ndon  was  as  sincere  as  it  was  cordially  expressed.  And 
en  they  gathered,  with  old-fashioned  courtesy,  on  the  stone 
ps  of  the  ancient  hall,  to  give  their  parting  greeting,  as  the 
riage  drove  off  with  true  English  haste^  never  did  man  leave 
character  more  safely  behind  him.  Mr.  Arundel  went  to 
d  a  pamphlet  on  the  corn  laws  with  double-distiUed  ad- 
ration,  after  his  own  conviction  had  been  strengthened  by 
It  of  one  of  his  majesty's  ministers;  Emily  went  to  her 
ourite  lime-walk,  to  wonder  what  Lady  Alicia  was  like,  to 
iam  of  the  delights  of  a  *'  London  season,"  to  admire  Mr* 
lawarr*s  manner, — in  short,  he  need  only  not  have  been  a 
Itician  (the  very  name  was  a  stumbling-block  to  a  young 
y's  romance),  and  he  would  have  been  erected  into  a  hero 
for  a  modem  novel,  a  destiny  not  exactly  what  he  antici- 
ted.  Mrs.  Arundel  was  as  thoroughly  satisfied  as  either^ 
rhaps  more  so,  for  she  was  satisfied  with  herself — a  supper, 
eping,  and  breakfast,  got  through  without  a  blunder ;  so  to 
r  housekeeper  she  went  "  in  her  glory." 


CHAPTER  in. 


'*  Two  springs  I  saw."— Moore. 

*<  Good  night— how  can  such  night  be  good  ?  "  —  Sbbllbt. 

*' Night,  oh,  not  night:  where  are    its  comrades  twain— silence  and 
sleep?"  — L.E.L. 


row-DROPPED,  crocused,  and  Tideted  Spring,  in  the  country, 
18  beginning  to  consider  about  making  her  will,  and  leavin|^ 
r  legacies  of  full-blown  flowers  and  green  fruit  to  Summer, 
len  a  letter  from  town  arrived,  franked  by  Montague  Dela- 
irr,  M.P.,  saying,  that  as  the  spring  was  now  commencing 
town,  perhaps  Miss  Arundel  wouLi  Temeis^x  ^\tfs^  ^^ 
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warr*s  stormy  political  career  was  one  to  call  forth  e^ 
talent ;  circumstances  form  the  character,  but,  like  petrif) 
vraters,  they  harden  while  they  form. 

To  Mrs.  Arundel  he  was  the  same  as  any  other  gues 
one  who  was  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in  her  house ;  all 
hopes,  fears,  ''an  undistinguishable  throng,"  rested  with 
cook  and  housemaid. 

Emily  had  at  first  shrunk  back,  in  that  intuitive  awe  w] 
all  little  people  at  least  must  have  experienced — the  fee 
which  fixes  the  eye  and  chains  the  lip,  on  finding  ourse 
for  the  first  time  in  the  presence  of  some  great  man,  hith 
to  us  an  historical  portrait,  one  whose  thoughts  are  of 
destinies  of  nations,  whose  part  seems  in  the  annals  of  Engl; 
and  not  in  its  society.     If  such  there  be,  who  can  com( 
contact  with  a  being  like  this  without  drawing  the  breath  n 
quickly  and  quietly,  they  have  only  less  excitability  than 
have  ;  and  for  them  tant  pis  or  tnnt  mieux,  according  to 
golden  rule  of  judgment,  as  it  turns  out.     This,  howe 
wore  off;  the  attention  of  a  superior  is  too  flattering  to 
vanity  not  to  call  it  forth,  and  Emily  soon  found  hei 
talking,  smiling,  and  singing  her  very  best:  not  that 
Delawarr  was,  generally  speaking,  at  all  like  the  knight 
old,  vou^s  aujp  dames.     Married  metaphorically  to  his  p 
in  the  ministry,  and  actually  to  the  daughter  of  Lord  Ether 
hame ;  too  worldly  to  be  interested,  too  busy  to  be  amus 
young  ladies  were  very  much  to  him  what  inhabitants 
borough  without  votes  are — non-entities  in  creation, 
sentiment,  like  salt,  is  so  universal  an  ingredient  in  our  c 
position,  that  even  Mr.  Delawarr^  years  and  years  ago, 
looked  at  a  rainbow  to  dream  of  a  cheek,  had  gathered  vi( 
with  the  dew  on  them,  and  thought  them  less  bright  than 
eyes  to  which  they  were  offerings,  had  rhymed  to  one  beh 
name^  and  had  felt  one  fair  cousin  to  be  the  fairest  of  ere 
things.     That  cousin  was  Emily's  mother,  and  her  great  1 
ness  to  her  called  up  a  host  of  early  fancies  and  feelings,  < 
which  he  scarcely  knew  whether  to  sigh  or  smile.     He  m 
■mile  to  think  how  the  lover  had  wasted  his  time,  and  yet 
to  think  how  pleasantly  it  had  been  wasted.    But  Mr.  Delai 
knew  well 

"  *Tl8  folly  to  dream  of  a  bo^reT  of  srenit 
When  there  is  not  a  leaf  oa  iha  uoe  \*^ . 
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and^  turning  from  the  past  to  the  present,  a  little  judicious 
appreciation  of  his  host's  claret  and  conversation  ohtained, 
hefore  they  parted  for  the  night,  more  than  a  hint  that  Mr. 
Arundel's  influence  in  the  horough  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
man  who  so  well  understood  his  country's  true  interests. 
Still,  Emily  was  not  forgotten;  and  the  next  morning  she 
looked  so  hke  her  mother  while  pouring  the  cream  into  his 
coffee,  that  the  invitation  he  gave  her  to  visit  Lady  Alicia  in 
London  was  as  sincere  as  it  was  cordially  expressed.  And 
when  they  gathered,  with  old-fashioned  courtesy,  on  the  stone 
steps  of  the  ancient  hall,  to  give  their  parting  greeting,  as  the 
carriage  drove  off  with  true  English  haste,  never  did  man  leave 
his  character  more  safely  behind  him.  Mr.  Arundel  went  to 
read  a  pamphlet  on  the  corn  laws  with  double-distilled  ad- 
miration, after  his  own  conviction  had  been  strengthened  by 
that  of  one  of  his  majesty's  ministers;  Emily  went  to  her 
favourite  lime.walk,  to  wonder  what  Lady  Alicia  was  like,  to 
dream  of  the  delights  of  a  '^  London  season,"  to  admire  Mr* 
Delawarr*s  manner, — in  short,  he  need  only  not  have  been  a 
politician  (the  very  name  was  a  stumbling-block  to  a  young 
lady's  romance),  and  he  would  have  been  erected  into  a  hero 
fit  for  a  modem  novel,  a  destiny  not  exactly  what  he  antici- 
pated. Mrs.  Arundel  was  as  thoroughly  satisfied  as  either, 
perhaps  more  so,  for  she  was  satisfied  with  herself — a  supper, 
sleeping,  and  breakfast,  got  through  without  a  blunder ;  so  to 
her  housekeeper  she  went  "  in  her  glory." 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  Two  springs  I  saw."— Moore. 

*'  Good  night— how  can  such  night  be  good  ?  "  —  Sbxllbt. 

*' Night,  oh,  not  night:  where  are   its  comrades  twain— silence  and 
sleep  ?»•—£.£.£. 

Snow-dbopped,  crocused,  and  videted  Spring,  in  the  country, 
was  beginning  to  consider  about  making  her  will,  and  leavin|^ 
her  legacies  of  full-blown  flowers  and  green  fruit  to  Summer, 
when  a  letter  from  town  arrived,  franked  by  Montague  Dela- 
warr,  M.P.,  saying,  that  as  the  spring  was  now  commencing 
in  towuj  perhaps  Miss  Arundel  would  TemeuOKX  ^\tfs^  ^^ 

B  4 
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once  gave,  and  comply  with  the  request  contained  in  the  note 
nrhich  the  said  Mr.  Delawarr  had  the  honour  of  enclosing. 

The  note  expressed  the  usual  numher  of  fears,  honours,  and 
pleasures,  which  usually  accompany  invitations ;  was  written 
in  a  hand  of  even  more  than  usually  elegant  unintelligihle 
expansiveness ;  was  on  pale  sea-green  paper,  sealed  with  lilac 
wax ;  and  came  from  Lady  AUcia.  Now  this  was  a  most 
disinterested  act ;  for  the  memher  had  recovered,  and  taken 
that  step  of  all  others  which  insures  existence,  purchased  a  life 
annuity;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  in  physiology,  that 
annuitants  and  old  women  never  die.  But  Mr.  Delawarr  had 
taken  an  interest  in  his  young  relative ;  he  knew  his  house  was 
one  of  the  most  elegant,  his  wife  one  of  the  best-dressed 
women  in  London,  and  that  she  never  spent  an  evening  at 
home, — could  he  do  more  for  Emily  than  open  such  a  vista 
of  fetes  and  fashions  to  her  futurity  ? 

If  any  of  the  party  at  Arundel  House  hesitated  about  the 
invitation's  affirmative,  it  was  herself.  Her  aunt  had  a  great 
notion  of  giving  young  people  as  much  pleasure  as  possible, 
for  they  would  have  no  time  for  it  after  they  were  married  ; 
and  her  uncle,  kind  and  affectionate,  only  thought  of  his 
favourite's  enjoyment,  perhaps  her  advantage.  Like  many 
men  of  quiet  manners,  and  still  quieter  habits,  his  imagination 
was  active  in  the  extreme,  and  had  been  but  little  put  out  of 
its  way  by  either  worldly  exertions  or  disappointments.  Thus, 
before  his  first  egg  was  finished,  Emily  had  refused  three 
baronets,  looked  coldly  on  a  viscount,  had  two  earls  at  her  feet ; 
and,  if  the  object  of  this  reverie  had  not  destroyed  her  own 
good  fortune  by  speaking,  she  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming 
a  duchess. 

But,  though  to  Emily  London  was  as  much  an  El  Dorado 
as  novels  and  novelty  could  make  it ;  yet  if  her  first  exclama- 
tion was  delight,  her  second  was,  ^'  But,  my  dear  uncle,  you 
will  miss  me  so;"  and  a  long  array  of  solitary  walks  and 
lonely  rides  rose  almost  reproachfully  to  her  mind.  This, 
however,  the  uncle  would  not  admit ;  and  youth,  if  not  selfish, 
is  at  least  thoughtless ;  so  a  few  minutes  saw  Emily  bounding 
up  stairs,  with  spirits  even  lighter  than  her  steps,  to  answer 
the  important  billet,  which  she  had  already  conned  over  till 
she  could  have  repeated  it  from  the  '<  Dear  Miss  Arundel*'  at 
^e  A^jwiDg-j  to  the  '^ Aiicia  C.  F.  G.  Delawarr"  ot  tiba  %\^. 
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nature.  Many  a  sheet  of  paper  was  thrown  aside  in  various 
stages,  from  two  to  ten  lines — twice  was  the  ink  changed,  and 
twentj  times  the  pen,  before  a  note  worthy  of  either  writer  or 
reader  could  be  effected :  but  time  and  the  post  wait  for  no 
man,  and  necessity  was  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  the 
mother  of  invention. 

The  next  week  passed,  as  such  weeks  always  do,  in  doing 
nothing,  because  so  much  is  to  be  done — in  pa€i|^g  and  unpack- 
ing, till  the  Labyrinth  of  Crete  was  nothing  to  that  of  trunks ; 
in  farewell  calls,  in  lingering  walks,  in  careful  commendations 
to  the  gardener  of  divers  pet  roses,  carnations,  &c. ;  and  more 
than  three  parts  of  the  time  at  her  uncle's  side,  who  every  now 
and  then  began  giving  good  advice,  which  always  ended  in 
affeedonate  wishes. 

The  morning  of  her  departure  arrived — cold,  rainy,  miser- 
able, but  very  much  in  imison  with  Emily's  feelings.  A 
great  change  in  life  is  like  a  cold  bath  in  winter — we  all 
hesitate  at  the  first  plunge.  Affection  is  more  matter  of  habit 
than  sentiment,  more  so  than  we  like  to  admit ;  and  she  was 
leaving  both  habits  and  affections  behind.  There  were  the 
servants  gathered  in  the  hall,  with  proper  farewell  faces ;  her 
aunt,  hitherto  busy  in  seeing  the  carriage  duly  crammed  with 
sandwiches  and  sweetmeats,  having  nothing  more  to  do,  began 
to  weep.  A  white  handkerchief  is  a  signal  of  distress  always 
answered :  and  when  Mr.  Arundel  took  his  place  beside  Ids 
niece,  he  had  nothing  but  the  vague  and  usutd  consolation  of 
"  Love,  pray  don't  cry  so,**  to  offer  for  the  first  stage. 

But  the  day  and  Emily's  face  cleared  up  at  last ;  her  uncle 
was  still  with  her,  the  post-boys  drove  with  exhilarating 
rapidity,  and  night  found  them  seated  by  a  cheerful  fire,  with 
a  good  supper  and  better  appetite.  The  morning  came  again, 
and  Mr.  Arundel  was  now  to  leave  his  niece. 

**  O  pleasure !  you're  indeed  a  pleasant  thing : " 

and  our  heroine  was  setting  off  in  pursuit  of  it,  as  miserable 
as  any  young  lady  need  be.  The  last  sight  of  the  panels  of 
the  old  yeUow  coach  was  the  signal  for  another  burst  of  tears, 
which  extended  to  three  stages  to-day,  and  perhaps  would 
have  reached  to  a  fourth,  had  she  not  been  roused  to  anger  by 
her  maid's  laughter,  whose  gravity,  though  moBl  eiLei!a\^«.r3  Vci 
tlie  outset^  BOW  gave  way  to  the  mirth  excited  \>^  \fee  t^.y^'^I 
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with  which  a  ponderous-looking  person^  outside  a  stage-coach, 
had  lost  hat,  umhrella,  and  hundle,  while  the  vehicle  rolled 
rapidly  over  them.  There  is  something  very  amusing  in  the 
misfortunes  of  others.  However,  —  to  horrow  an  estahlished 
phrase  from  those  worthy  little  volumes,  entitled  the  Clergy- 
man's, Officer's  and  Merchant's  Widows,  when  the  disconsolate 
relict  is  recalled  from  weeping  over  the  dear  departed,  by  the 
paramount  nec^sity  of  getting  one  of  her  fourteen  children 
into  the  Blue-<%t  School,  —  ''the  exertion  did  her  good;" 
and  she  was  soon  sufficiently  amused  to  regret  when  the 
darkness  shut  out  all  view  save  the  post*  boy. 

Adventures  never  happen  now-a-days;  there  are  neither 
knights  nor  highwaymen ;  no  lonely  heaths,  with  gibbets,  for 
finger-posts ;  no  hope  of  even  a  dangerous  rut,  or  a  steep  hill ; 
romance  and  roads  are  alike  macadamised ;  no  young  ladies 
are  either  run  away  with,  or  run  over  ; — and  Emily  arrived 
in  inglorious  safety  among  the  argand  lamps  and  rosewood 
tables  in  Mr.  Delawarr's  drawing-room  —  was  properly  wel- 
comed— introduced — took  a  hasty  dinner,  for  her  host  was 
hurrying  to  the  House,  and  her  hostess  to  the  Opera — was 
supposed  to  be  very  much  fatigued — installed  into  a  very 
pretty  little  boudoir — and  found  herself  in  a  seat  by  the  fire, 
tired  enough  for  an  arm-chair,  but  much  too  excited  for  her 
pillow ;  and  she  leaned  back  in  that  most  soothing  state  of 
indolence,  fireside's  fantasies — while  her  uncle's  wig.  Lady 
Alicia's  black  velvet  hat,  Mr.  Delawarr's  kindness,  &c.  &c 
floated  down  the  "  river  of  her  thoughts."  But  the  three 
hours  before,  of,  and  after  midnight  in  a  fashionable  square, 
are  not  very  favourable  to  a  reverie,  when  the  ear  has  only 
been  accustomed  to  the  quiet  midnights  of  the  country—- 
where  the  quiet  is  rather  echoed  than  broken  by  the  wind 
wandering  among  boughs  of  the  oak  and  beech,  and  whose 
every  leaf  is  a  note  of  viewless  and  mysterious  music.  But  in 
London,  where  from  door  to  door  "  leaps  the  live  thunder  ; " 
the  distant  roll  of  wheels,  the  nearer  dash  of  carriages,  the 
human  voices  mingling,  as  if  Babel  were  still  building — these 
soon  awakened  Emily's  attention — even  the  fire  had  less 
attraction  than  the  window ;  and  below  was  a  scene,  whose 
only  fault  is  we  are  so  used  to  it. 
7/7  the  middle  of  the  square  was  the  garden,  whose  sweep 
of  turf  was  silvered  with  moonlight;  uo>Uid  were  the  dark 
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3g  laurels,  and  all  the  pale  varieties  of  colour  that  flower 
hrub  wear  at  such  a  time^  and  girdled  in  by  the  line  of 
dear  lamps^  the  spirits  of  the  place.  At  least  every 
d  house  was  lighted  up,  and  that  most  visible,  the  corner 
vttts  illuminated  like  a  palace  with  the  rich  stream  of 
Qce  that  flowed  through  the  crimson  blinds;  ever  and 
a  burst  of  music  rose  upon  the  air^  and  was  lost  again 
Fresh  arrival  of  carriages ;  then  the  carriages  themselves, 
their  small  bright  lights  flitting  over  the  shadowy  foot 
ngers, — the  whole  square  was  left  to  the  care  of  the  gas 
he  watchman,  before  Emily  remembered  that  she  had 
day  to  do  justice  to  her  country  roses. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


**  Fast  tirelre  o'clock,  and  a  cloudy  morning." 

The  Watchman. 

"  Her  elegant  and  accomplished  ladyship." 

Morning  Post, 

Y  just  rose  an  hour  too  soon  the  next  morning-— morning,, 
breaker  of  spells  and  sleep.  There  was  the  garden  dingy 
dusty,  the  green  trees  with  a  yellow  fever,  and  the 
ring  shrubs  drooping  as  if  they  had  been  crossed  in  love 
le  fresh  air.  The  milkman  was,  jailor-like,  going  his 
ing  rounds ;  and,  instead  of  gay  equipages  waiting  for 
raceful  figures  that  passed  over  the  steps  lightly  as  their 
le, — now  stood  a  pail,  a  mop,  and  a  slipshod  domestic, 
e  arms,  at  least,  said  much  for  the  carnations  of  London, 
nd,  like  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  some 
i,  some  red,  stood  mansions  whose  nobility  was  certainly 
f  outward  show,  and  setting  forth  every  variety  of  arehi- 
re  save  its  own  peculiar  beauty,  uniformity ;  and  windows 
hich  '^  the  dust  of  ages"  had  gathered,  and  even  that  only 
f  seen  through  smoke  and  fog — those  advantages  of  early 
;  in  j^ondon.  The  sun,  the  nurserymaids,  and  children, 
dl  come  out  before  Emily  was  summoned  to  the  breakfast- 
,  where  a  French  aouhrette — who  made^  «&  oii\'^  Vsx  xvaicL^xw . 
io,  a  pretty  face  out  of  nothing,  mOl  Mi  tt^xwv  -^Vwfc 
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pockets  were  placed  d  Venvie^  and  a  cap  put  on  dfaire  mourir 
—  was  pouring  out  coffee  for  the  very  fair,  very  languid,  and 
very  lady-like  Lady  Alicia,  who,  enveloped  in  a  large  ahawl^ 
was  almost  lost  in  that  and  tlie  pillowed  arm-chair. 

Few  women,  indeed,  think,  hut  most  feel ;  now  Lady  Alicia 
did  neither :  nature  had  made  her  weak  and  indolent,  and  she 
had  never  heen  placed  in  circumstances  either  to  create  or  call 
forth  character.  As  an  infant  she  had  the  richest  of  worked 
robes,  and  the  finest  of  lace  caps ;  the  nurse  was  in  due  time 
succeeded  by  the  nursery  governess,  whose  situation  was  soon 
filled  by  the  most  accomplished  person  the  united  efforts  of 
fourteen  countesses  could  discover.  Pianos,  harps,  colour- 
boxes,  collars,  French,  Italian,  &c.  &c.  duly  filled  the  school- 
room :  but  for  music  Lady  Alicia  had  no  ear,  'for  dancing  no 
liking,  for  drawing  no  taste ;  and  French  and  Italian  were,  it 
must  be  owned,  somewhat  unnecessary  to  one  who  considered 
her  own  language  an  unnecessary  fatigue.  At  eighteen  she 
came  out,  beautiful  she  certainly  was ;  highly  accomplished—- 
for  Lady  F.,  her  mother's  intimate  friend,  had  several  times 
confidentially  mentioned  the  names  of  her  masters ;  while 
Lady  C.  had  expressed  her  approbation  of  the  reserved  dignity 
which  led  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  oldest  families  to  shim 
that  display  which  might  gratify  her  vanity,  but  wounded  her 
pride. 

All  was  prepared  for  a  ducal  coronet  at  least ;  when  the  very 
day  after  her  presentation,  her  father  went  out  of  town,  and  the 
ministry  togedier ;  and  three  long  useless  years  were  wasted  iu 
the  stati^ly  seclusion  of  Etheringhame  Castle ;  where  the  morn- 
ings in  summer  were  spent  at  a  small  table  by  the  window, 
and  in  winter  by  the  fire,  putting  in  practice  the  only  accom- 
plishment that  remained — like  a  ghost  of  the  past — cutting 
out  figures  and  landscapes  in  white  paper,  whose  cold,  colourless 
regularity  were  too  much  in  sympathy  with  herself  for  her  not 
to  excel  in  the  art.  The  middle  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  a 
drive,  if  fair, — if  wet,  to  wondering  whether  it  would  clear. 
Dressing  came  next, — a  mere  mechanical  ac^ustment  of  certain 
rich  silks  and  handsome  jewels, where  vanity  was  as  much  out 
of  the  question,  as  if  its  own  peculiar  domain  had  not  been  a 
looking-glass :  with  no  one  to  attract,  and,  still  dearer  hope^ 
no  one  to  surpass,  cut  bono  ?  for,  after  all,  vanity  is  like  those 


chemical  essences   whose  only  existence  is  when  called  into 
being  by  the  action  of  some  opposite  influence. 

During  dinner  the   Earl  lamented   the  inevitable  ruin  to 

which  the  country  was  hastening ;  and  after  grace  had  been 

Mid,  the  Countess  agreed  with  him,  moreover  observing,  that 

dress  alone  was  destroying  the  distinction  of  ranks,  and  that  at 

church  silks  were  commoner  than  stuffs.    Here  the  conversation 

Ceased,  and  they  returned  to  the  drawing-room  ;  the  Countess 

to  sleep — Lady  Alicia  to  cut  out  more  paper  landscapes. 

Twice  a-year  there  was  a  great  dinner,  to  which  she  was 
ri^ularly  handed  down  by  the  old  Marquess  of  Snowdon,  who 
iuly  impressed  upon  her  mind  how  very  cold  it  was ;  and,  in 
truths  he  looked  like  an  embodied  shiver. 

At  one  and  twenty  an  important  change  took  place.  Lady 
/^licia  was  summoned  from  a  little  paper  poodle,  on  whose 
white  curls  she  had  been  bestowing  peculiar  pains,  by  the 
Irawing-room  doors  being  thrown  open  with  even  more  than 
kheir  usual  solemnity,  and  she  was  informed,  by  his  own  man, 
that  his  lordship  requested  her  presence  in  the  library :  the 
surprise  was  sufficiently  great  to  make  her  cut  off  her  little  dog's 
taiL 

The  ex-minister  was  too  important  aperson  to  be  kept  waiting, 
«t  least  in  his  own  family ;  what  he  now  wanted  in  quantity  of 
authority,  he  made  up  in  quality.     She  descended  into  the  large 
Crothic  room  dedicated  to  the  learning  of  past  ages,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  present ;  a  large  round  table  stood  in  the  middle, 
covered  with  political  pamphlets,  cut  open,  at  least,  most  care- 
fully, and  a  newspaper  lying  on  a  folio  volume  of  Bolingbroke's. 
In  a  large  arm-chair,  with  the  Peerage  in  one  hand,  and  an 
4>pen  letter  in  the  other,  whose  seal,  though  broken,  still  showed 
the  crimson  glory  of  the  coat  of  arms,  sat  Lord  Etheringhame ; 
and  oil  the  other  side,  in  a  chair  equally  erect,  and  in  her 
person  still  more  so,  was  the  lady  mother.     What  circum- 
stance could  have  occasioned  such  a  change  in  the  castle's  do- 
mestic economy — a  matrimonial  tite-d-tete  2Lt  such  unusual 
hours^  and  in  such  an  unusual  place  ?     What  but  a  circum- 
stance that  has  Authorised  many  extraordinary  proceedings — 
an  ofBsr  of  marriage.     Lady  Alicia  took  the  seat  assigned  her 
by  a  wave  of  his  lordship's  hand. 

The  consequence  of  our  family,"  said  her  {&t\iei. 

Tlie  advantages  ofsuQh  a  union,"  obsexved  V\x©  miiNJwet. 


« 
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**  The  solitude  to  which  my  philosophical  and  literary  pur- 
suits—" here  the  retired  statesman  paused. 

'^  Well  aware  of  the  excellent  principles  instilled  into  your 
mind,"  exclaimed  mamma. 

^*  Connected  with  some  of  the  first  people  in  the  kingdom, " 
ejaculated  pai)a. 

*'  Fastidious  as  my  daughter  must  he,"  and  Lady  Ethering- 
hame  drew  up  d  2a  giraffe, 

'*  So  desirahle  a  political  connection,"  and  his  lordship  looked 
at  his  daughter  and  his  pamphlets. 

''  I  shall  he  freed  from  the  weight  of  so  much  maternal 
anxiety ; "  but  her  ladyship  was  stopped  in  her  parental  display 
by  the  positive  declaration  of — 

^*  And  now,  Alicia,  shall  I  write  an  answer  as  affirmative  as 
suits  the  dignity  of  our  house  ?'* 

Alicia  said  nothing,  and  looked  less. 
We  will  spare  her  confusion,"  said  the  Countess.' 
You  may  retire, "  said  the  Earl. 

Lady  Alicia  was  as  much  bewildered  as  it  was  in  her  nature 
to  be  ;  but  she  made  up  her  mind  to  ask  her  mother  what  they 
wanted  with  her  in  the  library,  and  seated  herself  to  cut  out 
another  little  poodle. 

The  dinner-bell  rang,  and  Lady  Etheringhame  entered. 

"  Alicia,  my  love,  wear  your  turquoise  set  to-day  :  of  course, 
I  should  wish  you  to  appear  to  advantage  on  Mr.  Delawarr's 
first  visit.  *^ 

It  was  as  if  all  the  astonishment  of  her  life  was  to  be 
crowded  into  one  day  ;  for  on  retiring  to  her  toilette,  her  hand- 
maiden, the  very  reverse  of  her  mistress,  extremes  meet  (vide 
Lara  and  Jaqueline),  by  dint  of  compliments  and  insinuations, 
succeeded  at  length  in  drawing  from  her  something  like  a  ques- 
tion ;  and  with  all  her  father's  eloquence  and  mother's  aiKxiety, 
Alicia  only  now  began  to  suspect  a  husband  in  the  case,  and 
that  the  library  audience  and  the  turquoises  referred  to  Mr. 
Delawarr. 

Delawarr  Hall  was  the  nearest  seat  to  Etheringhame  Castle, 
and  the  families  had  for  years  run  through  every  possible 
variety  of  opposition  and  alliance.  Between  the  present  pro- 
prietors there  had  existed  rather  civility  than  cordiality.  Lord 
£thennghsLme8  opinions  were  as  hereditary  as  his  halls ;  inno- 
rddoD  was  moral  rebellion  ;  the  chaT\ge  oi  9Li^ihiou,a  symptom 
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of  degeneracy ;  he  would  as  soon  have  destroyed  his  pedigree 
as  his  pigtail ;  and  looked  on  every  new  patent^  whether  for  a 
peerage  or  a  pie-dish^  as  another  step  to  ruin ;  in  shorty  he 
held  just  the  reverse  of  the  poet*s  opinion — with  him^  not 
whatever  is,  hut  whatever  had  heen,  was  right. 

Sir  Walter,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  man  of  plans  and  pro* 
jects :  he  refurnished  his  house,  and  talked  of  the  march  of 
intellect ;  cut  down  a  plantation  of  old  oaks  in  search  of  a  lead 
mine  ;  put  in  French  windows  instead  of  Gothic,  on  which  his 
mother  died  of  cold,  or  grief;  married  his  first  wife  for  fancy, 
and  talked  of  sentiment ;  his  second  for  money,  and  talked  of 
liberality,  and  deprecated  vain  pride  of  birth ;  he  lost  money 
by  taking  shares  in  a  canal,  which  to  have  made  profitable  must 
have  cut  just  across  his  own  park  ;  subscribed  to  a  book  society, 
and  was  eloquent  about  encouraging  genius ;  had  a  newly 
invented  stove  in  his  hall ;  and  novelty  to  him  was  what  an- 
tiquity was  to  the  other — each,  like  charity,  covered  a  multi- 
tude of  sins.  But,  above  all.  Sir  Walter's  great  pride  was  his 
son,  who,  already  far  beyond  his  competitors,  gave  assurance 
of  the  distinguished  career  he  ran  in  after-life.  Two  things 
were  at  this  period  necessary  for  Montague  Delawarr,  —  to  get 
married,  and  returned  for  the  county. 

The  Baronet's  dressing-room  had  a  view  of  the  castle.  No 
wonder  that  Lady  Alicia  suggested  herself  to  his  mind.  Mon- 
tague was  now  in  the  country ;  and  if  St.  Valentine  could  aid 
St.  Stephen,  why  married  he  intended  to  be,  some  time  or 
other ;  so  the  letter  of  proposal  was  written,  and  the  result 
had  been  as  favourable  as  they  could  wish. 

Seven  o'clock  came,  and  with  it  Sir  Walter  and  his  son. 
The  dinner-bell  to-day  was  indeed  to  be  ^^  the  tocsin  of  the 
heart."  With  something  more  like  emotion  than  she  had  ever 
felt  in  her  life  before.  Lady  Alicia  Lorraine  made  her  appear- 
ance, and  a  very  fair  appearance  it  was  ;  both  figure  and  face 
were  fine,  her  dress  elegant,  and  the  turquoises  so  becoming, 
that  when  Montague  took  his  seat  by  her  at  table,  he  began 
to  think  the  wife  herself  was  somediing  in  the  matrimonial 
contract  about  to  be  made.  The  delusion  by  a  little  maternal 
arrangement,  hints  of  timidity,  &c.,  lasted  very  respectably 
till  after  the  wedding,  when  with  as  little  blushing  and  as 
much  blonde  as  possible,  the  name  of  LoTiame  \««a  c\v«xv^<^^ 
for  that  of  Delawarr,     They  were  the  \iapp\esl  com^W  «^^«bl 
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of.  Sir  Walter  had  presented  his  late  wife's  emeralds^  and 
his  son  had  them  reset ;  the  hride's  heauty  quite  inspired  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence ;  and  Mr.  Dekwarr  was  returned  for  the 
county. 

In  the  midst  of  a  hrilliant  puhlic  career^  he  had  little  time 
to  discover  whether  his  household  divinity  was  very  like  those 
of  old  —  a  statue.  Lady  Alicia  was  good-natured  —  that 
good  nature  which  is  composed  of  a  soft  smile^  a  low  voice^ 
indulgence  of  every  kind  —  self  among  the  number :  for  the 
rest^  if  her  mind  had  a  feature^  it  was  indolence ;  and  her 
cashmere,  character,  and  carriage^  were  alike  irreproachable. 

Such  was  the  lady  with  whom  Emily  had  to  encounter  the 
dangers  of  a  tSte^d-tSte.  It  passed  off  better  than  she  hoped. 
Lady  Alicia  liked  to  be  amused^  and  her  young  companion 
was  soon  encouraged  to  be  amusing.  Their  arrangements 
were  speedily  made ;  they  were  to  dine  with  Lady  Ethering- 
hame ;  his  lordship's  magnificent  funeral  had  filled  a  column 
in  the  paper  three  years  before ;  the  dowager  took  to  study 
her  healthy  and  lived  in  town  to  be  near  her  physicians  — 
and  with  a  little  illness  and  a  great  deal  of  complaint,  managed 
to  live  on.  The  morning  was  to  be  devoted  to  milliners, 
shopping,  &c. ;  both  went  to  prepare  for  the  drive ;  Lady 
Alicia  convinced  that  Miss  Arundel  was  a  very  charming  girl, 
and  Miss  Arundel  wondering  if  fairy  tales  were  true,  and 
whether  her  hostess  was  a  snow  woman  animated  by  a  spell. 


CHAPTER  V. 

**  The  bondage  of  certain  ribands  and  glores." 

«  • 

"  Your  gown  is  a  most  rare  fashion)  i'faith." 

«  «  •  « 

"  These  pelican  daughters."—  Shakspsarb. 

> 

ShoppinO)  true  feminine  felicity  !  how  rapidly  it  passed  the 
rooming  away  —  how  in  a  few  short  hours  were  Emily's  ideas 
expanded !  Here  she  blushed  for  her  sleeves,  there  for  her 
jounces :  how  common  seemed  the  memory  of  her  red  rose 
wreath  beside  her  newly-acquired  taste  for  golden  oats  !  The 
bonnets  that  were  tried  on,  the  silk*  th^il  viwe  xxtvi^XAa^,  \3aft 
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ribands  that  were  chosen,  —  till  she  went  home  happy  in  a  hat^ 
whose  dimensions  far  exceeded  the  shields  of  any  of  her  fore- 
fathers, and  having  chosen  a  ball  dress,  on  whose  composition, 
the  milliner  assured  her,  genius  had  exhausted  itself. 

Lady  Etheringhame  being  now  a  constitutionalist,  dined 
rather  early  :  and  £mily,  her  head  like  a  kaleidoscope,  full  of 
colours,  with  not  a  little  disdain,  put  on  the  blue  silk  she  had 
thought  bleu  cSleste,  at  least  in  the  country.  What  a  march 
does  a  woman's  intellect,  i.  «.  taste,  take  in  the  streets  of 
London ! 

Exactly  at  five  they  were  at  the  dowager's  door  —  exactly 
five  minutes  after  they  were  seated  in  her  dining-room  ;  and 
Emily  began  to  consider  whether  she  or  the  wine-coolers  were 
most  chilled  —  whether  Lady  £theringhame's  black  satin  or 
herself  were  stiffest  —  and  whether  she  weighed  her  words  as 
she  did  her  food  in  the  little  pair  of  scales  by  her  side.  They 
adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  sat  **  like  figures  ranged 
upon  a  dial-plate."  The  French  clock  on  the  mantel-piece 
ticked  audibly  —  Lady  Alicia  dozed  —  their  hostess  detailed 
symptoms  and  remedies,  and  eulogized  mustard-seed,  — 
while  Emily  sat  like  a  good  child,  playing  propriety,  and 
looking  the  listener  at  least.  Ten  o'clock  came  at  last,  and 
with  it  the  carriage. 

'^  I  am  afraid,  mamma,  you  are  so  tired,'*  said  the  daughter. 

**  How  much  we  ghe  to  thoughts  and  things  our  tone. 
And  judge  of  others'  feelings  by  our  own  ! " 

"  I  hope  Miss  Arundel  will  do  me  the  honour  of  accom- 
panying you  on  your  next  visit  ?  " 

A  stately  bend  from  the  elder  —  a  low  '^  many  thanks  '*  — 
a  good  night  —  and  the  visit  was  over. 

'*  Is  it  possible,'*  thought  Emily,  '*  a  visit  in  London  could 
be  80  dull  ?  " 

The  next  morning  was  more  amusing  —  visitor  after  visitor 
came  in  ;  for  Lady  Alicia,  like  most  indolent  people,  preferred 
any  one  else's  company  to  her  own,  —  all  could  entertain 
her  better  than  she  could  entertain  herself.  An  elderly  gentle- 
man had  gone  off  with  a  cough,  and  a  lady  of  no  particular 
age  with  a  prophecy. 

"  WeU,  take  my  word  for  it,  those  girls  will  never  marry  ; 
marriage  is  like  money  —  seem  to  want  it,  and  you  never  get 
it.** 
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The  Cassandra  was  scarcely  departed^  when  the  objects 
her  oracle  appeared  —  Mrs.  Fergusson  and  her  two  daughtc 
Nothing  could  he  more  correct  than  the  externals  of  th 
young  ladies  —  large  curls^  large  sleeves^  still  larger  bonne 
words  like  the  poet's  idea  of  adieu,  or  the  advice  to  make  gc 
children  —  ^'  to  be  seen,  not  heard,"  —  and  faces  indicative 
elegant  indifference. 

Mr.  Fergusson  had  made  his  fortune,  and   Mrs.  F.  n< 

meant  to  make  her  way  in  the  world  ;  her  society  was  to 

refined  and  exalted ;  she  resolved  on  getting  people  to  1 

house,  and  going  to  people's  houses,  whose  names  as  yet  w< 

all  she  knew  of  them  ;  and  by  dint  of  patience,  perseveran( 

and  pushing,  she  had  to  a  great  degree  succeeded.      Is  i 

Locke  the  great  philosopher  who  says,  the  strokes  of  the  pic 

axe  build  the  pyramid  ?     But  these  social  contracts  were  su 

servient  to  one  great  end  —  domestic  economy.     Mrs.   F( 

gusson  had  a  family  of  six  daughters ;  and  to  get  these  w 

married  was  the  hope  and  aim  of  her  existence,  ''  the  oce 

to  the  river  '*  of  her  thoughts.     By  day  she  laid  plans,  1 

night  dreamed  they  had  succeeded.     To  this  point  tend 

dresses,  dances,  dinners  ;  for  this  she  drove  in  the  park  —  f 

this  watted  out  the  ballet  at  the  opera — for  this   Mr.   $ 

Leger  found  his  favourite  pate  de  cceur  des  tourterelles  perfe 

at  her  table ;  for  this  Mr.  Herbert,  twice  a  week  during  la 

April,  was  asked  to  a  family  dinner  —  un  dtne  sans  fa f  oris  i 

vne  perfidie,  though  in  a  different  sense  to  what  the  poet  d 

plateaux  intended ;  for  this,  on  Mr.  Hoggart  a  Scotchman  - 

who  wore  a  blue  coat,  which  he  always  began  to  button  wh( 

economy  was  talked  of — did  mamma  impress,  what  a  treasu 

her  Elizabeth  was,  and  how  well  she  supplied  her  place 

liome.   [By  the  bye,  what  an  odious  thing  is  a  blue  coat  wii 

brass  buttons,  shining  as  if  to  stare  you  out  of  countenance,  at 

reflecting  in  every  button  a  concave  composition,  which  yc 

recognise  as  a  caricature  of  yourself.  No  lady  should  dance  wii 

a  man  who  wears  a  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons.]     For  M 

Kosedale  did  Laura  wear  vestal  white,  when  every  one  eli 

was  a  la  Zamiel,  and  a  cottage  bonnet  —  a  cottage  omee,  ' 

be  sure  —  when  every  other  head  was  in  a  hat. 

Still,  two  seasons,  besides  watering  places,  had  passed  awa 

fruitlessly;  and  the  Misses  Fergussous,  of  whom  two  only  ha 

j^et  passed  the  Rubicon  of  balls,  operaa,  &<i.  coavm^out,  wei 
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itill  the  hit  bat  nnappropriated  adjectives  of  the  noun-matri- 
monial husband;  still  it  was  something  to  be  ^'ready^  aj 
ready/' — the  family  motto.  Of  them  nothing  more  can  be 
odd,  than  that  Laura  was  pretty^  and  enacted  the  beauty; 
Elisabeth  was  plain,  and  therefore  was  to  be  sensible :  the  one 
Mt  at  her  harp^  the  other  at  her  work-box. 

Now,  Mrs.  Fergusson  thought  a  visit  to  Lady  Alicia  a  sad 
waste  of  time  :  there  were  no  sons,  no  brothers,  at  least  as  bad 
as  none — for  the  Earl  was  in  the  country,  the  younger  abroad; 
still  she  was  too  litde  established  in  society  for  neglect.  So, 
collecting  a  few  facts  and  fancies,  putting  on  her  most  fatigued 
face,  she  began  talking,  while  the  daughters  sat  such  complete 
personifications  of  indifference,  tiiat  Mrs.  Granville  might  very 
wdl  have  addressed  her  ode  to  either  of  them. 

'^  Mrs.  De  Lisle*s  rooms  were  so  crowded  last  night— very 
brilliant.  Still,  alas  !" — (here  Mrs.  Fergusson  looked  philo- 
sophical) ^^^^tiie  weariness  of  pleasure;  but  these  dear  girls 
were  in  such  requisition,  it  was  nearly  day  before  we  left. 
Conceive  my  fatigue." 

"  WTiy  then,"  said  her  hearer,  very  quietiy,  '*  did  you  not 
letve  before?'* 

S.  "  Ah,  Lady  Alicia,  how  littie  do  you  understand  the  feelings 
of  a  mother !  Could  I  break  in  upon  their  young  pleasures  ? 
Besides" — and  here  her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper — "  I  do  own 
my  weakness  ;  yet  what  maternal  heart  but  must  be  gratified 
by  such  admiration  as  was  excited  by  my  sweet  Laura?  Ic 
is  dangerous  to  a  young  head ;  but  she  is  so  simple,  so  unpre- 
tending." 

"  Very  true,**  said  her  ladyship. 

Now  came  one  of  those  audible  pauses,  the  tickings  of  the 
death-watch  of  English  conversation.  This  was  broken  by  Mrs. 
Fergnsson's  asking  a  question.  How  many  are  asked  for  want 
of  something  to  say  !  The  questions  of  curiosity  are  few  to 
those  of  politeness. 

*'  Pray  when  do  you  expect  your  brUher,  Mr.  Lorraine,  in 
England?" 

*'  Ah,  Edward  !  Delawarr  told  me  he  was  coming  at  last. 
He  is  to  stay  with  us." 

Mrs.  Fergusson  now,  for  the  first  time,  looked  at  Emily, 
who^  occupied  in  considering  whether  the  M\R«e^  Yct^^ea^xi 

c  2 
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were  deaf  or  dumb^  or  both^  was  quite  unconscious  of  the 
scrutiny. 

A  marriage  and  a  death  concluded  the  visit. 

^'  Well ! "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Fergusson,  as  soon  as  the  carriage 
gave  security  to  that  flow  of  soul^  entitled  confidential  conver- 
sation, ''  to  think  of  the  luck  of  some  people  —  there  will  this 
Miss  Arundel  be  living  in  the  house  widi  the  Hon.  Edward 
Lorraine.*' 

No  one  knew  bettar  than  this  lady  the  dangers  or  advan- 
tages of  propinquity. 

1  hate  that  odious  dark  hair  and  ringlets  too^  so  affected ; 
but  she  is  not  pretty,"  said  Miss  Laura. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  her^"  said  Miss  Elizabeth,  who  piqued 
herself  on  discrimination  of  character. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  I  love  a  devious  path  that  winds  aslcance,  ' 
And  hate  to  Iceep  one  object  still  in  view  ; 
The  flowers  are  firagrant  that  we  find  by  chance— 
And  in  both  life  and  nature  I  would  rather 
Have  those  I  meet  than  those  I  come  to  gather.'*  —  Tke  Brunswiek. 

^  Ah,  His  a  pleasure  that  none  can  tell. 
To  feel  you're  the  wild  ware's  master.** 


''  Impossible  !     If  his  highness  would  but  consider '*- 


"  I  never  considered  in  my  life,  and  am  not  going  to  begin 
now.     I  cross  the  river,  if  you  please,  before  yon  black  cloud." 

^'  We  must  put  back  —  we  cannot  allow  a  stranger  to 
perish." 

'*  Gentlemen  of  the  sail,  I  can  assure  you  it  is  not  my 
destiny  to  be  drowned ;  fulfil  your  agreement  or  forfeit  your 
dollars." 

One  of  the  most  pertinacious  of  the  boatmen  now  began  to 
mutter  something  about  a  family  at  once  large  and  small. 

^'I  can  endure  no  more:  when  a  man  begins  to  talk  of  his 

wife  and  family,  I  consider  his  designs  on  my  purse  and  time 

to  be  quite  desperate.     Descendants  of  the  sea-kings !     I  am 

sure  I  8ha}}  not  drown  ;  and  if  you  do,  I  promise  to  increase 

jrour  donatioD,  tUi  your  widows  may  eiecl  «t  eWtcb  and  belfry 
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to  ring  a  rejoicing  peal  over  your  memory ;  and  thus  I  end  the 
dispute." 

So  8a3riDg,  the  young  Englishman  rose  from  the  deck,  whert. 

he  had  lain  wrs^ped  in  his  cloak  and  his  thoughts  —  ana 

putting  the  sullen  steersman  aside^  took  the  helm  into  his  own 

hands.     A  few  moments  saw  the  little  vessel  gallantly  scudding 

through  the  waters,  dashing  hefore  her  a  shower  of  foam  Uke 

sudden  snow  —  and  leaving  behind  a  silver  tracks  like  a  shining 

serpent^  called  by  some  strange  spell  from  its  emerald  palace^ 

and  yet  bright  with  the  mysterious  light  of  its  birthplace.    The 

river^  now  like  an  allied  army,  swollen  with  the  gadiered  rains 

of  many  weeks,  was  darkened  on  one  side  by  an  ancient  forest, 

black  as  night  and  deaths  and  seeming  almost  as  eternal.     It 

was  swept,  but  not  bowed,  by  a  mighty  wind,  now  loud  as 

mountain  thunder,  and  now  low  with  that  peculiar  whisper 

which  haunts  the  leaf  of  the  pine  — such  as  might  have  suited 

the  oracles  of  old  —  an  articulate  though  unknown  language, 

—  and  ever  and  anon  rushing  from  its  depths  till  the  slight 

hark  was  hidden  by  the  driven  waters ;  while  overhead  hung 

one  dense  mass  of  cloud  —  a  gathered  storm,  heavy  as  the 

woods  it  overshadowed.     The. banks  on  the  other  side  were  as 

those  of  another  worid ;  there  arose  rocks  covered  with  coloured 

lichens,  or  bare  and  showing  the  rainbow-stained  granite,  and 

between  them  small  open  spaces  of  long  soft  grass,  filled  with 

yellow  flowers ;  and  here  and  there  slight  shrubs  yieldihg  to 

the  wind,  and  one  or  two  stately  trees  which  defied  it     Stilly 

the  tempest  was  evidently  rolUng  away  in  the  distance ;  a  few 

krge  drops  of  rain  seemed  to  be  the  melting  of  the  light  which 

was   now  breaking  through  its  cloudy  barrier;  already  the 

moon,  like  the  Uttle  bark  beneath,  was  visible  amid  surrounding 

darkness,  and  at  last  illuminated,  encouragingly,  the  deck  and 

its  youthful  master,  whose  noble  and  romantic  style  of  beauty 

suited  well  a  scene  like  this. 

The  excitement  of  the  moment  had  given  even  more  than 
its  ordinary  paleness  to  his  cheek,  while  its  character  of  deter- 
mination redeemed,  what  was  almost  a  fault,  the  feminine 
deUcacy  of  his  mouth ;  the  moonlight  above  was  not  more 
spiritual  than  the  depths  of  his  large  blue  eyes ;  and  the  rain 
that  had  washed  his  hair  only  gave  even  more  glossiness  to 
die  light  auhum  waves  that  shadowed  a  forehead  viYio^  ^o^* 
iDg  ]ine  wsa  that  of  genius  and  oi  grace :  it  vraa  9i  i«.C!^  vcA 

o  3 
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figure  to  which  the  mind  gave  power,  and  whose  slight  and 
delicate  proportions  had  been  effeminate  but  for  the  strength 
which  is  of  the  spirit. 

Successful  daring  makes  its  own  way ;  and  when  the 
dangerous  bend  of  the  river  was  passed,  and  the  wind  had 
gradually  wailed  itself  to  rest  like  a  passionate  child,  his 
boatmen  were  as  elated  as  if  the  triumph  had  been  their  own. 
They  reached  the  landing-place,  ruled  by  an  old  oak^  beneath 
whose  shade  the  sea-kings  must  have  stood :  the  crew  went 
on  to  the  little  village^  whose  houses  were  already  those  of 
promise ;  while  Edward  loitered  after^  languid  with  the  luxury 
of  exertion^  and  the  softness  of  the  now  lulled  and  lovely 
night.  The  moon  was  yet  very  young — that  clear  diamond 
crescent  which  looks  as  if  undimmed  by  the  sorrows^  or  un- 
sullied by  the  crimes,  which  will  fill  even  the  brief  period  of 
her  reign  over  earth  :  but  there  was  ample  light  to  show  his 
way  across  a  vast  field,  where  every  step  he  took  filled  the  air 
wiUi  fragrance — for  the  ground  was  covered  with  those  fairy 
flowers,  the  lilies  of  the  vaUey — their  ivory  bells  bowed  the 
slight  stalks  by  thousands,  and  their  snow  was  like  frost-work 
—  as  if  winter  had  given  her  only  loveliness  to  summer. 

As  he  approached  the  village,  the  wild  cherry-trees  sur- 
rounded it  like  an  orchard,  the  boughs  covered  with  crimson 
profusion,  and  the  cottage  where  he  stopped  was  crowned 
with  flowers ;  for  here  the  turf-sods,  which  form  the  roof,  are 
the  nursery  of  numberless  blossoming  plants,  all  fair,  and 
most  of  them  fragrant.  The  door  opened,  a  bright  hearth 
was  glowing  with  its  wood  fire  of  the  odoriferous  young  pine- 
branches  ;  and  the  hostess  was  quite  pretty  enough  to  make 
the  short  scarlet  petticoat,  and  red  handkerchief  which  gathered 
up  her  profusion  of  light  tresses,  seem  the  most  becoming  of 
costumes. 

The  game  had  the  perfection  of  wild-heath  flavour ;  and 

the  rich  peach  brandy  was  most  exhilarating  to  the  wet  and 

weary.     After  supper  they  gathered  round  the  hearth.     Many 

a  tale  was  told  of  wood  and  water  spirit,  with  all  the  eloquent 

earnestness  of  belief.     The  nationid  song  Gaule  Norge  was 

sung,  as  people  always  sing  national  songs  after  dinner — with 

all  their  heart,  and  as  much  voice  as  they  have  left ;  and 

JEdward  Lorraine  went  to  bed,  when  nothing  was  wanting  but 

an  audience,  to  hatve  made  him  declaim  mo^X  ct\oc^<£a>\^  qtl  ^loii^ 

excellence  of  unsophisticated  pleasure. 
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The  next  day  he  rosJe  early  to  join  in  the  chase  of  an  elk, 
an  animal  rarely  seen  even  in  that  remote  part.  The  band  of 
hanters  were  young  and  bold,  and  there  was  just  enough  of 
danger  for  excitement.  Many  a  deep  valley  and  dark  ravine 
did  they  pass,  when  a  loud  shout  told  that  their  prey  was  at 
hand.  Fronting  them,  on  a  barren  and  steep  height,  stood 
die  stately  creature,  his  size  thrown  out  in  bold  reUef  by  the 
dear  blue  sky  behind :  he  tossed  his  proud  antlers  defyingly^ 
as  if  he  were  conscious  of  the  approaching  enemy — when  sud- 
denly he  turned,  and  dashed  down  the  opposite  side.  Their 
game  was  now  secure ;  gradually  they  narrowed  their  circle,  till 
they  quite  hemmed  in  the  little  dell  where  it  had  taken  refuge. 
Their  noiseless  steps  might  have  defied  even  an  Indian  ear^ 
and  a  few  scattered  trees  concealed  them.  The  stag  was  lying 
amid  the  grass ;  his  horns,  in  forcing  a  passage  through  the 
woods,  had  borne  away  their  spoil ;  and  a  creeping  plant  with 
kffge  green  leaves  and  small  bright  blue  flowers,  had  wound 
round  them,  as  if  the  victim  were  bound  with  wreaths  for 
sacrifice.  Another  moment,  and  the  hunters  rushed  forward ; 
five  spears  were  in  its  side  at  once.  Awakened  more  than 
injured,  the  elk  sprang  up.  One  incautious  youth  was  thrown 
on  the  ground  in  a  moment,  while  it  made  for  the  thicket 
where  Edward  was  hid. 

He  had  meant  to  have  witnessed  rather  than  have  joined  in 
the  attack ;  but  the  danger  was  imminent  — his  life  was  on  a 
chance — the  shot  rang  from  his  pistol — and  the  next  moment 
he  felt  the  large  dark  eye  of  the  dying  animal  fix  on  his,  and 
it  lay  in  the  death  agony  at  his  feet,  for  the  bullet  had  entered 
its  forehead.  His  comrades  gathered  round,  received  the 
reward  he  had  promised,  and  prepared  for  supper  in  the  woods, 
while  Edward  stood  gazing  on  the  gallant  stag. 

It  was  fifteen  years  since  one  of  the  kind  had  been  seen  in 
the  district.  A  few  hours  and  a  few  dollars  finished  his  brief 
reign  in  the  woods ;  and  Lorraine  thought  a  little  sadly  on  the 
bold  and  the  lonely  which  had  fallen  to  gratify  his  curiosity. 

Your  moralising  is,  after  aU,  but  a  zest  to  pleasure ;  and 
his  remorse  was  more  than  mitigated  by  the  applause  bestowed 
on  his  address  and  presence  of  mind, — till  the  horns  of  the 
elk  came  to  be  viewed  with  very  self-satisfactory  feelings. 
Active  pleasures^  however,  had  their  day ;  and  Edwaxd  %^m\v 
h^gsn  to  prefer  wandering  amid  the  mig\\ty  ioie^Xa,  \S^  \!^'^ 
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half  believed  in  the  spirits  of  which  they  were  the  home ;  or 
he  would  lie  for  hours  embedded  in  some  little  nook  of  wild 
flowers,  amid  the  rocks  that  looked  down  on  the  river — a  wild 
soaring  bird  the  sole  interruption  to  his  solitude.  But  one 
cannot  practise  poetry  for  ever ;  and  he  soon  found  he  was 
declining  rapidly  from  the  golden  age  of  innocent  pleasure 
to  the  silver  one  of  insipidity.  So  one  fine  morning  saw  him 
bribing  his  driver^  and  urging  the  pretty  little  brown  horses 
of  the  country  to  their  utmost  speed,  on  his  way  to  England. 
The  sea- port  was  gained — the  wind  as  favourable  as  if  that 
had  been  bribed  too — and  in  a  fortnight  he  was  at  Hull,  quite 
as  pleased  to  return  to  his  native  land  as  he  had  been  to  leave  it. 

This  journey  to  Norway  may  be  considered  the  specimen 
brick  of  Edward  Lorraine's  life  and  character ;  for  the  season 
before,  he  had  been  le  Prince  chM  of  the  Park  and  Pall  Mall 
— his  dressing-room  was  one  mirror — his  sofas  pink  satin  — 
his  taste  was  as  perfect  in  beauty  as  it  was  in  perfume — his 
box  at  the  Opera  exhaled  every  evening  a  varying  atmosphere ; 
it  was  not  tibie  night  of  Medea  or  Otello,  but  that  of  the 
heliotrope  or  the  esprit  des  wolettee ; — he  talked  of  building 
a  rival  Regent  Street  with  his  invitation  cards — and  actually 
took  a  cottage  ''  all  of  lilies  and  roses  "  at  Richmond,  as  fitting 
warehouse  for  his  pink  and  blue  notes,  '^  sweets  to  the  sweet," 
— and  drove  even  Mr.  Delawarr  out  of  his  patience  and  polite* 
ness,  by  asking  who  was  prime  minister. 

But,  alas,  for  the  vanity  of  human  enjoyment !  we  grow 
weary  of  even  our  own  perfection.  About  July,  fashion  took  a 
shade  of  philosophy — friends  became  weary^  we  mean  wearisome 
— pleasures  stale — pursuits  unprofitable — and  Lorraine  de- 
cided on  change;  he  was  resolved  to  be  natural,  nay,  a  little 
picturesque ;  all  that  remained  was  the  how,  when,  and  where. 
He  thought  of  the  lakes — but  they  are  given  up  to  new  mar- 
ried couples,  poets,  and  painters ;  next,  of  the  Highlands  — 
but  a  steam-boat  had  profaned  Loch  Lomond,  and  pic-nics  Ben 
Nevis ;  of  Greece  he  had  already  had  a  campaign,  in  which  he 
had  been  robbed  of  every  thing,  from  his  slippers  to  his  cimeter 
— and  had  returned  home,  leaving  behind  his  classical  enthu- 
siasm, and  bringing  back  with  him  an  ague.  He  took  up  the 
Gazetteer  in  desperation  for  a  Sortes,  and  laid  it  down  de- 
lighted  and  decided :  next  day  he  set  off  for  Norway. 
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In  his  mind  the  imagination  was  as  yet  the  most  prominent 
feature;  it  made  him  impetuous — for  the  unknown  is  ever 
oolonred  by  the  most  attractive  hues ;  it  made  him  versatile-^ 
for  those  very  hues^  from  their  falsehood,  are  fleeting,  and  pass 
easily  from  one  object  to  another;  it  made  him  melancholy—^ 
for  the  imagination,  which  lives  on  excitement,  most  powerfully 
exaggerates  the  reaction;  but,  like  a  fairy  gift, it  threw  its  own 
nameless  charm  over  all  he  did— and  a  touch,  as  it  were,  of 
poetry^  spiritualised  all  the  common-places  of  life.  His  was 
a  character  full  of  great  and  glorious  elements,  but  dangerous; 
so  alive  to  external  impressions,  so  full  of  self-deceit— for  what 
deceives  us  as  we  deceive  ourselves?  To  what  might  not  some 
dazsling  dream  of  honour  or  of  love  lead !  It  was  one  that  re- 
quired to  be  subdued  by  time,  checked  by  obstacles,  and  soft- 
ened by  sorrow;  afterwards  to  be  acted  upon  by  some  high  and 
sufficient  motive  to  call  its  energies  into  action— -and  then,  of 
such  stuff  Nature  makes  her  noblest  and  best.  As  yet  his  life 
had^  like  that  of  the  cuckoo,  known 

**  No  sorrow  in  its  song. 
No  winter  in  its  year.'* 

His  beanty  had  charmed  even  his  stately  lady-mother  into 
softness;  and  he  was  the  only  being  now  on  earth  whom  his 
brother  loved.  Young,  noble,  rich,  gifted  with  that  indefinable 
grace  which,  like  the  fascination  of  the  serpent,  draws  all 
within  its  circle,  but  not  for  such  fatal  purpose — with  a  temper 
almost  womanly  in  its  affectionate  sweetness — with  those  bold 
buoyant  spirits  that  make  their  own  eagle-wings, — what  did 
Edward  de  Lorraine  want  in  this  world  but  a  few  difficulties 
and  a  little  misfortune? 


CHAPTER  VII. 


J 


*' Untal !  il fallait de grandes toilettes.*' 

Mimoire$  tmr  Juephhtet 

*'  Midnight  rerels  —  on  their  mirth  and  dance  intont. 
At  once  with  Joy  and  fear  her  heart  rebounds."— Milton. 

The  boudoir  was  a  yery  pretty  boudoir  ;  tVie  caxVvoA  ^  S^^ 
window  were  rich  rose  colour j  the  paper  a  ]p«le  i^vc^,  «xv^  ^^ 
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fire-place  like  the  altar  of  hope — one  sparkling  blaze.  Ou  the 
manteLpiece  two  alabaster  figures  supported  each  a  little  lamp^ 
whose  flame  was  tinted  by  the  stained  flowers;  some  china 
ornaments,  purple  and  gold^  and  a  vase  filled  with  double 
violets^  were  reflected  in  the  mirror.  On  the  one  side  was  a 
stand  of  moss  roses,  on  the  other  a  dressing.table,  and  a  glass 
d  la  Psyche,  over  whose  surface  the  wax  tapers  flung  a  soft 
light,  worthy  of  any  complexion,  even  had  it  rivalled  the  caliph 
Vatheks  pages,  whose  skins  ^^were  fair  as  the  enamel  of 
Frangistan."  In  short,  it  was  one  of  those  becoming  rooms 
which  would  put  even  a  Grace  in  additional  good  humour. — By 
the  bye,  what  a  barbarous,  what  an  uncharitable  act  it  is,  of 
some  people  to  furnish  their  rooms  as  they  do,  against  all  laws 
of  humanity  as  well  as  taste  !  We  have  actually  seen  rooms 
fitted  up  with  sea-green,  and  an  indigo-coloured  paper:  what 
complexion  could  stand  it?  The  most  proper  of  becoming 
blushes  would  be  utterly  wasted,  and  perhaps  at  the  most  cri« 
tical  moment.  Mrs.  Fergusson  never  would  let  her  daughters 
visit  at  Lady  Carysfort's,  on  account  of  the  unabated  crimson 
of  her  walls  and  furniture:  as  she  justly  observed,  the  dancers 
looked  like  ghosts.  For  ourselves,  when  we  furnish  our  rooms, 
we  have  decided  on  a  delicate  pink  paper ;  it  lights  up  well, 
and  is  such  a  relief  to  the  foreground  of  whites,  reds,  and  blue. 
The  hangings,  &c.,  certainly  of  French  rose:  windows  are 
favourite  seats;  and  who  knows  how  much  may  be  effected  in 
a  tite-iL'tite,  by  the  crimson  shade  of  the  curtain  fiitting  over 
a  fair  cheek  d,  propos  ?  But  we  are  patriotic  people,  and  write 
treatises  for  the  Society  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

Emily  Arundel  stood  by  the  dressing-table.  The  last  curl 
of  her  dark  hair  had  received  its  last  braid  of  pearls ;  the  pro- 
fessor of  papillotes  had  decided,  and  she  quite  agreed  with  him, 
that  d  la  Calypso  best  suited  with  her  Grecian  style  of  feature. 
The  white  satin  slip,  over  which  fioated  the  cloud-like  gauze, 
suited  well  with  the  extreme  delicacy  of  her  figure ;  and  the 
little  snow-slipper  would  not  have  disgraced  the  silver-footed 
Thetis,  or  Cinderella  herself.  The  bouquet  de  rois  shed  its  last 
tears  on  the  cambric  parsemSs  de  lis  —  and  £mily  turned  from 
her  glass  with  that  beau  idial  of  all  reflections,  '*  I  am  looking 
my  very  best ! " 

^^BeaJJy,  EmiLjy  you  are  very  pretty,"  said  Lady  Alicia, 
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when  she  entered  the  drawing  room.  £mily  quite  agreed  with 
her. 

The  carriage  soon  whirled  them  to  Lady  MandeviUe's ;  a 
proper  length  of  time  elapsed  before  they  penetrated  the  block- 
ade of  coaches ;  a  most  scientific  rap  announced  their  arrival^ 
and  Emily's  heart  went  quicker  than  the  knocker.  The  old 
song  says, 

**  My  heart  with  love  is  beating  — " 

of  pleasure^  should  be  added.  But  soon  admiration  was  the 
only  active  faculty.  The  noble  staircase  was  lined  with  the 
rarest  greenhouse  plants ;  she  might  have  gone  through  a  whole 
course  of  botany  before  they  arrived  at  the  drawing-room^ — for 
two  quadrilles  and  three  waltzes  were  played  while  they  stood 
on  the  stairs.  As  they  entered,  an  opening  in  the  figure  of  the 
dsDce  gave  a  transient  view  of  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
apartments.  It  was  a  brilliant  coup  d'csil:  mirrors,  like  the 
child's  nursery-song,  '^up  to  the  ceiling,  and  down  to  the 
ground,"  reflected  an  almost  endless  crowd — the  graceful 
figures  '^  in  shining  draperies  enfolded,"  the  gay  wreaths  round 
the  heads  of  the  young,  the  white  waves  of  feathers  on  their 
seniors — the  silver  light  from  the  moonlike  lamps  flashed  back 
from  bright  gem9  and  brighter  eyes;  the  rich  decorations— 
alabaster  vases,  their  delicate  tracery  like  the  frost-work  of 
winter  filled  with  the  flowers  of  summer  —  the  sweep  of  the 
purple  curtains — the  gold  mouldings,  and  a  few  beautifiil 
pictures — while  all  terminated  in  a  splendidly  illuminated  con- 
servatory. 

Emily  had  plenty  of  time  to  ^'sate  herself  with  gazing," — for 
Lady  Alicia  quietly  seated  herself  on  a  sofa,  and  seemed  te 
trust  to  fate  about  finding  either  hostess^  or  partner  for  her 
prot^ee,  who  at  last  began  to  think  the  mere  spectator  of 
pleasuure  ought  to  be  a  philosopher.  We  have  heard  of  the 
solitude  of  the  wide  ocean,  of  the  sandy  desert,  of  the  pathless 
forest;  but,  for  a  real,  thorough,  and  entire  knowledge,  far 
beyond  Zimmerman's,  of  the  pleasures  of  solitude,  commend  us 
to  a  young  damsel  doomed  to  a  sofa  and  female  society,  while 
quadrille  after  quadrille  is  formed  in  her  sight,  and  the  waltzes 
go  round  like  stars  with  whose  motions  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  crowd  was  now  beginning  rapidly  to  dispei«e;  tcvL<&,^<&x^ 
WM  mare  space  for  tbej?as  seul^  but  fatigue  ^ad  (^\i^uOdl<&^VXs^ 
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spirit— curls  showed  symptoms  of  straightness — the  bouquets 
had  lost  their  freshness^  and  so  had  many  a  cheek.  At  this 
m(»nent  Lady  MandeyiUe  came  up ;  and  a  shade^  the  least  in 
the  worlds  on  the  Inrow  of  her  young  visitor  showed  a  discontent 
which,  in  her  hearty  she  thought  such  a  chaperone  as  Lady 
Alicia  might  well  justify.  Never  was  kindness  more  gracious 
in  its  courtesy  than  hers.  <<  Captain  St.  Leger^  Miss  Arundel ;" 
and  the  next  minute  Emily  prepared  smile  and  step :  one  at 
least  was  thrown  away ;  her  partner^  strong  in  the  consciousness 
of  coat,  curls^  and  commission,  the  best  of  their  kind,  deemed 
it  risking  the  peace  of  the  female  world  unnecessarily  to  add 
other  dangers  to  those  so  irresistible.  During  k  Pantalon  he 
arranged  his  neckcloth  ;  t£U,  drew  his  fingers  through  his 
curk ;  ia  Pouk,  he  asked  if  she  had  been  that  morning  in  the 
Park;  during  la  PastoreUe  prepared  for  his  pas  seul;  and 
during  la  Finale,  recovered  the  trouble  of  dancing,  gave  his 
arm,  and,  as  the  carriage  was  announced,  handed  her  into  it. 
"  A  ball  is  not  always  the  comble  de  bonheur*'  to  papas,  says 
the  author  of  the  Disowned ;  **  nor  to  their  daughters  either^" 
could  have  added  £mily  Arundel. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

**  And  music  too— dear  music,  which  can  touch 
Beyond  all  else  the  soui  that  loves  it  much." 

MOOHB. 

*•  Your  destiny  is  in  her  hands/'  ay,  utterly :  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  does  not  depend  more 
on  its  encyclopedia,  Mr.  Brougham  —  the  new  tragedy  on 
Macready  —  the  balance  of  Europe  on  the  Duke — none  of 
these  are  so  utterly  dependent  as  a  young  lady  on  her  chape- 
rone. She  may  be  a  beauty — but  the  Medicean  herself  would 
require  announcing  as  Venus :  we  all  see  with  other  people's 
eyes,  especially  in  matters  of  taste.  She  may  be  rich  — but 
an  heiress,  like  a  joint-stock  company,  requires  to  be  properly 
advertised.  She  may  be  witty — but  bon-mots  require  to  be 
jrepeated  rather  than  heard  for  a  reputation ;  and  who  is  to  do 
^biM  but  a  chaperone  ? — That  being  o£  de^i^ate  \ii'sawa>ij^^^^ 
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of  confidential  whispers^  of  research  in  elder  brothers^  of  ex- 
dusiveness  in  younger  ones  —  she  of  praises  and  partners  for 
her  own  prot^gee^  of  interruptions^  ifs^  and  buts^  for  others. 
But^  as  Ude  says  of  a  forcemeat  ball^  "  U  faiU  un  ginie  pour 
ceUh'  and  to  that  Lady  Alicia  made  no  pretensions. 

Evening  after  evening  Emily  stepped  into  the  carriage  wit^ 
all  the  slowness  of  discontent,  and  flung  off  robe  and  wreath 
on  her  return  with  all  the  pettishness  of  disappointment.  In 
the  mean  time  her  uncle  was  quite  edified  by  her  letters :  she 
spoke  with  such  regret  of  the  country^  with  its  simple  and 
innocent  pleasures^  how  different  to  the  weariness  which  at- 
tended London  dissipation ;  she  was  eloquent  on  the  waste  of 
time,  the  heartlessness  of  its  pursuits ;  she  anticipated  with  so 
much  delight  her  return  to  the  friends  of  her  youth^  that  they 
scarcely  knew  whether  to  be  most  enchanted  with  her  affection 
or  her  sense.  What  a  foundation  mortified  vanity  is  for  phi- 
losophy ! 

The  Opera  was  the  only  place  where  she  had  experienced 
unmixed  gratification  :  from  her  first  glance  at  its  magnificent 
outline — its  sea  of  white  waving  plumes,  with  many  a  bright 
eye  and  jewelled  arm  shining  like  its  meteors^  its  beautiful 
faces^  seen  in  all  the  advantage  of  full  dress — full  dress, 
which,  like  Florimel's  magic  girdle,  is  the  true  test  of  beauty 
—  to  the  moment  when  she  lingered  to  catch  the  last  swell  of 
the  superb  orchestra — she  was  ''under  the  wand  of  the  en- 
chanter." Emily  possessed  what^  like  songs  and  sonnets, 
must  be  born  with  you^ — a  musical  ear;  that  sixth  sense,  in 
search  of  which  you  may  subscribe  to  the  Ancient  Music  and 
the  Philharmonic,  you  may  go  to  every  concert  —  you  may  go 
into  ecstasies^  and  encore  every  song — you  may  prefer  Italian 
singing,  talk  learnedly  of  tone  and  touch,  all  in  vain — a  musi- 
cal ear  is  no  more  to  be  acquired  than  Lady  H.'s  beauty  or 
Mrs.  T.'s  grace. 

'*  What  a  pity,"  said  old  Lord  E.,  a  man  whom  a  peerage 
spoilt  for  a  professor^  whose  heart  had  performed  Cowley's 
bdlad  for  the  whole  succession  of  prima  donnas, — ''what  a 
pity  you  have  not  seen  Pasta — a  Greek  statue  stepped  from 
its  pedestal,  and  animated  by  the  Promethean  fire  of  genius ! 
Why  is  not  such  personified  poetry  immortal  ?  My  feeling 
of  r^ret  for  my  grandchildren  half  destroys  my  enjoyment  of 
the  present  J  it  is  the  feeling  of  a  patriot,  M\*a  Kt>M!A!^. 
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Every  other  species  of  talent  carries  with  it  its  eternity ;  w€ 
enjoy  the  woilc  of  the  poet,  the  painter^  the  sculptor,  only  as 
thousands  will  do  after  us ;  but  the  actor — his  memory  is 
with  his  generation,  and  diat  passes  away.  What  a  slight 
idea,  even  I,  who  speak  as  a  last  year's  eye-witness,  can  give 
of  her  magnificent  Semiramide,  defying  even  fate  —  of  the 
deep  passionate  love,  ever  the  ill-requited,  expressed  in  her 
Medea ;  her  dark  hair  bound  in  its  classical  simplicity  round 
her  fine  head,  her  queen-like  step — Miss  Arundel,  I  am  very 
sorry  for  you ; "  and  he  stopped  in  one  of  those  deep  pauses 
of  emotion,  when  the  feeling  is  too  great  for  words. 

At  this  moment  Sontag  burst  upon  the  ear  with  one  of 
those  ^olian  sweeps  of  music  so  peculiarly  her  own  :  "  Can 
any  thing  be  more  exquisite  ?  '*  exclaimed  Emily. 

''  Granted,"  returned  Lord  E. ;  "  musical  talent  is  at  its 
peifection  in  her — the  finest  natural  organ  modulated  by 
first-rate  science;  but  where  is  the  mind  of  Pasta?  It  is 
folly  to  compare  beings  so  opposite :  like  the  child,  when 
asked  which  he  preferred,  some  grapes  or  a  nectarine,  I  an- 
swer, 'both.*  The  one  is  the  woman  of  genius — the  other 
a  most  loveiy  creature,  with  the  finest  of  voices." 

*^How  beautiful  she  is!"  rejoined  Emily,  adhering  with 
true  feminine  pertinacity  to  her  opinion^  though  very  willing 
to  choose  new  ground  for  her  argument. 

*'  First  of  all,  allow  me  to  observe,  I  hate  to  hear  one 
woman  praise  another's  beauty ;  they  do  it  with  such  a  cove- 
nanting air  of  self-sacrifice,  such  vain-glorious  setting  forth 
of — 'There,  you  see  I  am  not  the  least  envious.'  Secondly, 
1  beg  to  differ  from  you :  I  remember  anxiety  was  wound  up 
to  its  highest  of  expectation  when  the  fair  songstress  first  ap- 
peared :  she  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  stage  —  her  white 
arras  in  that  half-crossed,  half-clasped  attitude,  which  so  de- 
precatingly  expresses  female  timidity — a  burst  of  applause 
went  round  in  compliment  to  those  superlatively  snowy  hands 
and  arms ;  next,  she  made  a  step  forward,  and  in  so  doing 
displayed  a  foot,  small  enough  for  the  slipper  which  the  stork 
€0  maliciously  dropped  to  waken  the  Egyptian  king  from  his 
reverie  -^  and  a  second  round  of  applause  announced  due  ap- 
preciation of  that  aerial  foot ;  finally,  the  eyes  were  raised, 
and  the  face  turned  to  the  audience,  but  the  face  was  received 
xo  deep  silence :  that  first  opinion  Y?aa  Ihe  trviLft  one.     But  wwt 
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till  the  next  scene,  and  we  shall  agree  —  for  our  admiration  of 
Malibran  is  mutual." 

''  My  first  i])ipression  of  her,"  said  £mily,  *'  was  very 
striking ;  it  was  at  an  evening  concert,  which^  like  many 
others  —  when  some  three-drawing-roomed  lady  enacts  pa- 
troness, and  throws  open  her  house  for  the  stJce  of  tickets, 
strangers,  and  a  paragraph  —  was  rather  dimly  lighted.  Ma-  f 
libran  was  seated  in  an  open  window,  round  which  some 
creeping  plant  hung  in  profuse  luxuriance ;  the  back-ground 
was  a  sky  of  the  deepest  blue  and  clearest  moonlight  —  so  that 
her  figure  was  thrown  out  in  strong  relief.  Her  hair  was  just 
bound  round  her  head,  with  a  blue  wreath  quite  at  the  back, 
as  in  some  of  the  antique  figures  of  the  nymphs,  who  seem  to 
have  wreathed  the  flowers  they  had  gathered.  She  was  pale, 
and  her  large  dark  eyes  filled  with  that  lustrous  gaze  of  ab- 
sorbed attention  only  given  to  music.  I  thought,  what  a 
lovely  picture  she  would  have  made  ! " 

But  here  a  song  commenced  ;  and  the  silence  enforced  by  a 
schoolmistress  was  not  stricter  than  that  Lord  £.  held  it  a 
duty  to  observe  during  singing. 

By  the  bye,  both  in  print  and  parlance,  how  much  nonsense 
is  set  forth  touching  '^  the  English  having  no  soul  for  music  ! " 
The  love  of  music,  like  a  continent,  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts ;  first,  that  scientific  appreciation  which  depends  on  na- 
tural organisation  and  highly  cultivated  taste ;  and,  secondly, 
that  love  of  sweet  sounds,  for  the  sake  of  the  associations 
linked  with  them,  and   the  feelings   they  waken   from   the 
depths  of  memory  :  the  latter  is  a  higher  love  than  the  former, 
and  in  the  first  only  are  we  English  deficient.     The  man  who 
stands  listening  to  even  a  barrel-organ,  because  it  repeats  the 
tones  "  he  loved  from  the  lips  of  his  nurse'*  —  or  who  follows 
a  common  ballad-singer,  because  her  song  is  familiar  in  its 
sweetness,  or  linked  with  touching  words,  or  hallowed  by  the 
remembrance  of  some  other  and  dearest  voice  —  surely  that 
man  has  a  thousand  times  more  '^soul  for  music"  than  he 
who  raves  about  execution,  chromatic  runs,  semi-tones,  &c. 
We  would  liken  music  to  Aladdin's  lamp  —  worthless  in  it- 
'iclf,  not  so  for  the  spirits  which  obey  its  call.     We  love  it  for 
he  buried  hopes,  the  garnered  memories,  the  tender  feelings, 
t  can  summon  with  a  touch. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Very  good  sort  <^  people.— Common  Convention. 

A  little  innocent  flirtation Ibid. 

**  Enamoured  of  mine  own  conceit."— Lord  Stirling. 

A  fancy  ball !  Pray  where  is  the  fancy  i— Rational  Question. 

Is  it  not  Rochefoucault  who  says,  ^' there  are  many  who 
would  never  have  fallen  in  love,  had  they  not  first  heard  it 
talked  ahout  ?  "  What  he  says  of  love  may  extend  to  a  great 
variety  of  other  propensities.  How  many  gastronomes,  with 
mouths  never  meant  hut  for  mutton  and  mashed  potatoes, 
dilate  learnedly  on  the  merits  of  salmis  and  sautSs — hut  far 
less  as  matter  of  taste  than  flavour  I  How  many  a  red-cheeked 
and  red-jacketed  squire  exchanges  the  early  hours  of  the 
field  for  the  late  hours  of  the  House,  from  that  universal 
ambition  called.example !  And  what  but  that  powerful  ar- 
gument, "  why,  every  body  gives  them,*'  ever  made  Mrs. 
Danvers  give  parties  ?  Without  one  of  the  ordinary  induce- 
ments which  light  up  the  saloon,  and  cover  the  supper-table 
with  spun-sugar  temples; — she  had  no  son,  for  whom  an 
heiress  was  to  be  drawn  from  her  '*  bright  peculiar  sphere  " 
in  the  mazes  of  a  mazurka — no  daughters,  making  waltzes 
and  window-seats  so  desirable ;  not  so  much  as  a  niece,  or 
even  a  disposable  second  cousin  ; — without  one  grain  of  esprit 
de  society,  or  one  atom  of  desire  for  its  success ; — the  Morn- 
ing Post  might  have  eulogised  for  ever  the  stars  that  made 
her  drawing-room  *' a.  perfect  constellation  of  rank,  beauty, 
and  fashion,** — and  before  Mrs.  Danvers  had  read  one  half 
of  the  paragraph,  she  would  have  forgotten  the  other.  She 
had  a  good-natured  husband,  a  large  fortune,  and  a  noble 
house  in  an  unexceptionable  street;  and  in  giving  parties, 
she  only  fulfilled  the  destiny  attached  to  such  possessions. 

Their  year  was  the  most  uniform  of  Time's  quietest  cur- 
rent. In  February  they  came  up  to  town,  for  three  reasons : 
they  had  a  family  house,  to  which  the  family  had  come  up 
for  a  century  past, — and  they  were  none  of  those  new-light 
people  who  so  disrespectfully  differ  from  their  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers ;  secondly,  all  their  neighbours  came  to 
town^ — for  their  neighbourhood  was  too  aristocratic  not  to  be 
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migratory  ;  and,  thirdly,  Mr.  Danvers  represented  a  borough 
which  was  very  prolific  in  petitions,  road-bills,  &c.  In  town 
tiiey  remained  till  near  August,  when  Mr.  Danvers  went  to 
Scotland  to  shoot  grouse ;  and  Mrs.  Danvers  consoled  her- 
self, during  his  absence,  at  their  seat,  by  wondering  how 
much  the  children  of  her  parish-school  and  shrubs  had  shot 
up  while  she  was  away,  and  by  superintending  the  house- 
keeper's room — where,  with  almost  a  dash  of  sentiment,  she 
saw  to  her  husband's  grouse  being  potted,  and  a  whole  array 
of  white  jars  filled  with  pickles  as  acid  as  Mr.  Roger's  tem- 
per and  tongue,  and  with  preserves  as  sweet  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  letter  of  thanks — (by  the  by,  they  say  he  keeps  a  set 
lithographed) — for  the  first  copy  of  some  young  poet's  first 
effusion.  Partridges  and  Mr.  Danvers  re-appeared  in  Sep- 
tember. He  shot  before  Christmas,  and  hunted  after ;  while 
the  rest  of  the  time  was  disposed  of  by  dinners  and  drow- 
siness in  the  afternoon  ;  but,  we  must  add,  with  every  morn- 
ing given  to  kind  and  useful  employment, — ^for  their  tenants 
might  have  changed  landlord  and  lady  some  dozen  times,  and 
yet  have  changed  for  the  worse. 

But  to  return  to  May  and  its  multitudes.  Mrs.  Danvers 
was  in  a  black  velvet  dress,  mutually  pertinacious  in  their 
adherence  to  each  other — and  diamonds,  which  only  required 
new  setting  to  have  made  her  the  envy  of  half  her  acquaint- 
ance, three  parts  of  whom  were  already  crowding  her  su- 
perb rooms.  Emily  first  went  through  a  languid  quadrille, 
with  a  partner  whose  whole  attention  was  given  to  his 
viS'd'ViSf  and  then  resumed  her  seat  by  Lady  Alicia,  roelan. 
choly  and  meditative,  when  her  attention  was  attracted  by 
that  most  musical  inquiry  of,  "  Wlio  is  that  pretty  dark-eyed 
girl? — a  very  wood-nymph  beside  that  frozen  water-spirit 
Lady  Alicia  Delawarr !"  The  reply  was  inaudible;  but  a 
moment  afterwards  Mrs.  Danvers  presented  Mr.  Boyne  Sillery, 
"  Miss  Arundel  for  the  next  quadrille." 

With  such  an  introduction,  what  partner  but  would  have 
been  graciously  received  ?  Perhaps,  had  not  Emily's  judg- 
ment been  a  little  blinded  by  the  diamond-dust  which  vanity 
flings  in  the  eyes,  Mr.  Boyne  Sillery  might  not  have  appeared 
soch  a  very  nice  young  man.  He  was  precisely  of  an  order 
9he  had  too  much  good  taste  to  admire — -Vie  'v«aa)  lo  w&e  ^^ 
tOLpressioD  a  French  cridc  applied  to  Mooie*^  "^^ieVr^,  Vt^V 
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parfume;  there  was  an  occasional  glisten  on  his  curls,  thj 
savoured  too  much  of  a  professor  and  fhuile  aux  miUe  fleurs 
his  tailor  was  evidently  a  person  of  great  consideration  in  h: 
eyes  —  that  was  but  gratitude ;  and  his  chance  mention  ( 
acquaintance  was  too  carefully  correct — that  air  of  the  Cou] 
Guide  which  so  much  betrays  the  parvenu  or  dibutant.  Bi 
£mily  was  in  no  mood  to  be  criticaL  During  the  quadril 
they  progressed  as  rapidly  as  an  American  settlement.  H 
gave  her  his  arm  to  the  supper-room  :  grapes^  pine-appl< 
jelly,  and  pretty  speeches,  blended  amicaUy  t<^ther.  Aftei 
wards  their  engagement  was  extended  to  a  waltz.  The 
talked  of  the  Corsair — the  exquisite  picture  of  Parns's  Bride 
maid  in  the  British  Gallery  —  and  ended  with  Italy  an 
moonHgbt ;  when  she  was  shawled,  cloaked,  and  handed  t 
the  carriage  with  the  most  exquisite  air  of  anxiety — ^but  nc 
till  her  partner  had  learned  the  number  of  Lady  Alicia' 
opera-box,  and  that  they  were  going  the  following  evening  t 
Mrs.  William  Carson's  fancy  ball. 

Alas !  for  the  weakness  and  vanity  of  the  female  ses 
Mile.  Hyacinthine  quite  marvelled  at  her  young  lady's  ani 
mation,  as  she  unbound  the  wreath  of  lilies  from  her  haii 
and  received  a  caution  about  to-morrow's  costume :  such  a: 
injunction  had  not  passed  Emily's  lips  for  weeks. 

Even  in  this  world  of  wonders,  there  are  two  subjects  o 
our  especial  marvel ; — ^how  people  can  be  so  silly  as  to  giv 
fancy  balls ;  and,  still  more,  how  people  can  be  so  silly  a 
to  go  to  them.  Witfi  a  due  proportion  of  the  coldness  of  ou 
insular  atmosphere  entering  like  a  damp  sea-breeze  into  ou 
composition,  we  English  are  the  worst  people  in  the  worl 
to  assume  characters  not  our  own — we  adapt  and  adopt  mos 
miserably — and  a  fancy  ball  is  just  a  caricature  of  a  volum 
of  costumes,  only  the  figures  are  somewhat  stiffer  and  not  s 
well  executed. 

Emily  was  that  evening,  by  the  aid  of  shining  spangle 
and  silver  gauze,  an  embroidered  sylph  ;  and  in  attempdn 
to  be  especially  airy  and  graceful,  was,  of  course,  constraine 
and  awkward.  However,  Mr.  Boyne  Sillery  assured  her  sh 
looked  like  the  emanation  of  a  moonlit  cloud ;  and  she  coul 
not  do  less  than  admire  the  old  English  costume,  by  whio 
fi/je  meant  the  slashed  doublet  and  lace  ruff  of  her  companioi 
On  they  went,  through   the  most  i\\-3L^&oxX^v5i  ^xqxv^^ — ^oun 
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kdies  whom  a  pretty  ankle  had  seduced  into  Switzerland, 
bat  who  now  walked  ahout  as  if  struck  by  sudden  shame  at 
their  short  blue  silk  skirts ;  sultanas  radiant  in  their  mother  s 
diamondsy  which  they  seemed  terribly  afraid  of  losing  ;  and 
beauties,  in  the  style  of  Charles  the  Second,  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  relaxation  of  their  ringlets. 

But  if  the  ladies  were  bad,  the  cavaliers  were  worse.  Was 
there  a  youth  with  a  bright  English  colour,  and  a  small  nose 
with  an  elevated  termination,  ''  he  stuck  a  turban  on  his  brow, 
and  called  himself  Abdallah."  Was  there  a  '^  delicate  atomy  " 
of  minute  dimensions  and  pale  complexion,  he  forthwith 
strutted  a  hardy  Highlander.  But  our  very  pages  would 
grow  weary  were  we  to  enumerate  the  solemn  Rochesters,  the 
heavy  Buckinghams,  contrasted  by  Spaniards  all  slip,  slide, 
and  smile  —  and  officers  with  nothing  warHke  about  them  but 
their  regimentals.  The  very  drawing-rooms  partook  of  the 
general  discomfort :  one  was  fitted  up  as  a  Turkish  tent,  where, 
apraj^s  des  Turcs,  the  visitors  drank  champagne  and  punch  ; 
while  a  scene  in  Lapland,  terribly  true  as  to  chilliness,  was 
filled  with  ecarte  players  and  most  rheumatic  draughts.  The 
master  of  the  house  wandered  about,  looking  as  if  he  longed 
to  ask  his  way ;  and  the  mistress,  who  was  queen  of  some 
country  —  whether  African  or  Asiatic  it  would  have  been 
difficult  from  her  dress  to  decide  —  curtsied  and  complimented, 
till  she  seemed  equally  weary  of  her  dignity,  draperies,  and 
guests. 

To  Emily  the  scene  was  new  -^  and  novelty  is  the  best  half 
of  pleasure.  Mr.  Boyne  Sillery  was  too  attentive  not  to  be 
agreeable.  Attention  is  always  pleasant  in  an  acquaintance 
till  we  tire  of  them.  Moreover,  he  was  very  entertaining, 
talked  much  of  every  body,  and  well  of  none ;  and  ill. nature 
is  to  conversation  what  oil  is  to  the  lamp  —  the  only  thing 
that  keeps  it  alive.  Besides,  there  were  two  or  three  whispers, 
whose  sweetness  was  good,  at  least  in  the  way  of  contrast. 

Mr.  Boyne  Sillery  was  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth,  among  a 
score  of  divers-sized  children  —  in  a  large  family,  lik%  a  long 
sum,  it  is  difficult  to  remember  the  exact  number.  His  father 
was  the  possessor  of  some  half-dozen  ancestors,  a  manor,  and 
hinded  property  worth  about  twelve  hundred  a-year.  He 
married  the  daughter  o£  a  neighbour  whose  i^UT%ft  «ixv^  ^^^- 
gree  were  on  a  par  with  his  own. —  the  heite^a  oi  Vtio  \j\«a.^«s^ 
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aunts,  one  of  whom  left  her  a  set  of  garnets,  three  lockets^  and 
the  miniature  of  an  officer ;  the  other  a  hook  of  receipts,  and 
three  thousand  pounds,  which^  together  with  what  her  father 
gave,  was  properly  settled  on  the  younger  scions  of  the  house 
of  Sillery. 

Had  Mr.  S.  studied  Malthus  more,  and  multiplication  less, 
it  would  have  greatly  added  to  the  dignity  and  comfort  of  his 
household.  As  it  was,  he  had  to  give  up  his  hunters^  and  look 
after  his  preserves.  His  wife  took  to  nursing  and  cotton 
velvet  —  and  every  fiftieth  cousin  was  propitiated  with  phea- 
sants and  partridges,  to  keep  up  a  hope  at  least  of  future  in- 
twest  with  the  three  hlack  graces,  "  law,  physic,  and  divinity;" 
nay,  even  a  merchant,  who  lived  in  Leathering  Lane,  was 
duly  conciliated  at  Michaelmas  hy  a  goose,  and  at  Christmas 
by  a  turkey  ;  the  more  patrician  presents  being  addressed  due 
west. 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  ; "  and  the  tide  on 
which  Francis  Boyne  Sillery's  fortune  floated  was  of  esprit  de 
vanilie,  A  cousin,  Colonel  Boyne,  of  whom  it  is  enough  to 
say,  the  flrst  ten  years  of  his  life  passed  beside  his  mother's 
point  apron;  the  second  at  a  private  tutor's,  with  seven 
daughters,  all  of  whom  entertained  hopes  of  the  youthful 
pupil;  the  third  series  in  a  stay-at-home  regiment,  whose 
cornets  and  captains  were  of  too  delicate  material  to  brave  the 
balls  and  bullets  of  "  outrageous  fortune ; "  and  the  last  few 
years  at  Paris,  a  slave  to  the  slender  ankle  and  superlative 
suppers  of  an  opera-dancer.  Her  reform,  in  a  convent,  and 
the  necessity  of  raising  his  rents,  brought  the  colonel  to  Eng- 
land. Soon  after  his  arrival,  that  patent  axletree  of  action, 
the  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  himself,  domesticated  him 
during  some  weeks  of  the  shooting  season  at  Sillery  House, 
where,  not  being  a  sportsman,  all  the  benefit  he  derived  from 
September  was  having  his  moming*s  sleep  disturbed,  and  see- 
ing partridges  that  would  have  made  the  most  exquisite  of 
sautes,  drenched  with  an  infantine-looking  pap  called  bread 
sauce. 

His  attention,  among  the  red-cheeked,  red-handed,  and  large* 

eared  race,  that  formed  the  olive  plantation  around  his  cousin's 

table,  was  drawn  to  his  namesake,  Francis  Boyne  Sillery,  by 

one  day  missing  from  his  dressing-table  a  large  portion  of  the 

most  exquisite  scent^  with  whic\iheexvde«LNO>xxftdto  eoutiteract 
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the  atmosphere  of  goose  and  gunpowder  that  filled  Sillery 
House. 

Mischief  in  a  large  family^  like  murder  in  the  newspapers, 
is  sure  to  come  out.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  Master 
Francis,  having  his  delicate  nerves  disturbed  by  the  odour  ex- 
haled from  Messrs.  Day  and  Martin's  blacking,  had  poured 
the  esprit  de  vaniUe  over  the  pumps  with  which  he  attended  a 
neighbouring  dancing-school. 

Great  was  the  indignation  excited.  With  the  fear  of  a  lost 
legacy  before  their  eyes,  his  mother  burnt  the  shoes  —  his 
father  took  the  horsewhip  —  when  Colonel  Boyne  interfered, 
with  a  eulogium  on  the  naturally  fine  taste  of  the  boy,  and  a 
petition  to  adopt  a  youth  whose  predilections  were  so  pro- 
mising. 

A  week  afterwards,  the  Colonel  left  for  London,  and  with 
him  Francis  —  the  grief  for  whose  departure  was  such  as  is 
generally  felt  by  mothers  on  the  marriage  of  their  daughters, 
or  fathers  at  the  loss  of  supernumerary  sous.  Colonel  Boyne 
took  a  house  in  Duchess  Street,  and  a  pretty  housekeeper  — 
walked  St.  James's  and  Bond  Streets  —  kept  both  wig  and 
whisker  in  a  state  of  dark-brown  preservation  —  and  wore 
Hoby's  boots  to  the  last  Francis  had  too  much  of  the  para- 
site in  his  nature  ever  to  loose  his  original  hold ;  and  after  a 
few  years  of  dread,  touching  a  lady  and  her  daughter  who 
lived  opposite,  and  spent  an  unjustifiable  part  of  their  time  at 
the  window  —  and  some  occasional  terrors  of  the  housekeeper, 
his  cousin  died,  leaving  him  all  he  had,  and  not  a  little  disap- 
pointment. A  few  hundreds  a-year,  and  a  few  more  at  the 
banker's*  were  all  that  remained  of  the  wasted  property  of  the 
indulged  and  the  indolent 

But  youth,  even  of  the  most  provident  species,  rarely 
desponds.  Mr.  Boyne  Sillery  had  enough  to  quiet  his  tailor 
and  his  perfumer  —  and  he  lived  on,  in  hope^  of  an  heiress. 
In  the  meantime  —  as  Wordsworth  says, 

**  Each  man  has  tome  object  of  pursuit, 
To  which  he  sedulously  devotes  himself,"— 

being  too  prudent  for  gambling,  too  poor  for  la  gourmandieey 
too  idle  for  any  employment  demanding  time,  too  deficient  for 
any  requiring  talent  —  he  took  to  fiirting,  partly  to  keep  his 
hand  in  for  the  destined  heiress  he  was  to  fascinate,  axvcV.  ^^xxX*^ 
as  a  present  amusement.     He  spoke  in  a  low  tone  oi  vovee  — 
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a  great  things  according  to  Shakespeare,  in  love  affairs ;  1 
was  pale  enough  for  sentiment  —  made  a  study  of  pret 
speeches  —  and  was  apt  at  a  quotation.  Did  he  give  his  ar 
to  a  damsel,  whose  white  slipper  hecame  visible  on  the  crimso: 
carpeted  staircase,  it  was 

«•  Her  fairy  foot, 
That  falls  like  snow  on  earth,  as  soft  and  mute." 

If  he  hesitated  a  moment,  it  was  to  fill  up  the  pause  with 

**  Oh,  what  heart  so  wise. 
Could,  unbewildered,  meet  those  matchless  eyes  ?  " 

Did  the  fair  dame  wear  flowers  in  her  dark  hair,  he  talk( 
of 

'*  Lillies,  such  as  maidens  wear, 
In  the  deep  midnight  of  their  hair." 

If  she  sang,  he  praised  by  whispering  that  her  voice 

*'  Bore  his  soul  along 
Over  the  silver  waters  of  sweet  song." 

Dearly  did  he  love  a  little  religious  controversy ;  for  then  tl 
dispute  could  be  wound  up  with 

**  Thou,  for  my  sake,  at  Allah's  shrine. 
And  I  at  any  god's  for  thine." 

This  propensity  had  brought  on  him  on  absurd  nickname, 
young  lady,  whose  designs  on  another  he  had  thwarted  for 
whole  evening  by  a  course  of  ill-timed  compliments  —  ai 
the  prosperity  of  a  compliment^  even  more  than  of  a  jest, 

**  Must  lie  i'  the  ear  of  him  who  hears  it," 

— called  him  Cupid  Quotem ;  and  the  ridiculous  is  memor} 
most  adhesive  plaster. 

It  was  some  half  dozen  evenings  or  so  before  Emily  w 
quite  tired — but  the  past  pleasant  had  degenerated  into  tl 
present  wearisome,  that  sure  prophecy  of  the  future  odious- 
when,  on  the  fifth  evening,  as  he  was  leaning  over  her  chair 
the  Opera,  and,  either  in  the  way  of  idleness  or  experimen 
his  speeches  were  more  than  usually  sentimental ;  —  by  wi 
of  diversion,  Emily  began  questioning  ;  and  *^  Who  is  in  th 
box?  Do  you  know  that  person  in  the  pit?"  turned  tl 
enemy  most  scientifically. 

Next  to  saying  sweet  things,  Mr.  Sillery  loved  saying  soui 
judge,  therefore,  if  he  was  not  entertaining. 
A  headache  iodueed  Lady  Alicia.  \»  \<evje  \ife^w:^  xiafe  «^^ 
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was  half  over.  While  waiting  in  the  crush-room,  Mrs.  Fer- 
gusson  and  her  daughters  stopped  to  exchange  those  little  non- 
entities of  speech  called  civiHties. 

'< Quite  an  attache^*  said  Miss  Fergusson,  in  an  audible 
sneer,  as  she  turned  from  Emily  and  Mr.  Boyne  Sillery. 

That  uight  £mily  meditated  very  seriously  on  the  pro- 
priety of  repressing  attentions  of  which  she  was  tired.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  soon  we  perceive  the  impropriety  of 
departed  pleasures.  Repentance  is  a  one- faced  Janus,  ever 
looking  to  the  past.  She  thought  how  wrong  it  was  to  lead 
on  a  young  man  —  how  shameful  to  trifle  with  the  feelings  of 
another  —  and  how  despicable  was  the  character  of  a  coquette. 
She  remembered  something  very  Hke  an  appointment  —  no, 
that  was  too  harsh  a  term  —  she  had  unguardedly  mentioned 
the  probability  of  their  taking  a  lounge  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens. Thither  she  determined  not  to  go,  and  resolved  in  her 
own  mind  to  avoid  future  quadrilles,  &c.  She  went  to  sleep, 
hilled  by  that  best  of  mental  opiates — a  good  resolution. 


CHAPTER  X. 


<« 


Collecting  toys. 


Af  children  gather  pebbles  by  the  deep."— Milton. 

**  Well,"  Mid  Mr.  Brown,  with  that  ironical  pleasantry  common  to  intense  despair, 
**  that  is  what  I  call  pleasant."— TAe  Disowned. 

Therb  needed  very  little  diplomacy  to  persuade  Lady  Alicia 
to  exchange  the  study  of  natural  history  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens for  its  pursuit  in  Howell  and  James's,  where  bracelets 
made  of  beetles,  and  brooches  of  butterflies,  are  as  good  as  a 
course  of  entomology.  A  gay  drive  soon  brought  them  to  that 
emporium  of  china  and  chronometers  —  small,  as  if  meant  to 
chime  to  fairy  revels  —  of  embossed  vases,  enamelled  like  the 
girdle  of  Iris,  and  in  which  every  glass  drawer  is  a  shrine 

**  Where  the  genii  have  hid 
The  jewelled  cup  of  their  king  Jamshid." 

Truly,  the  black  sea  of  Piccadilly,  in  spite  of  mud  and  Mac- 
adam, is,  from  four  to  &ye  o'clock  in  the  «ea%OTi,  Wka  oi  N3Ms%fc 
a^hts  whose  only  dement  is  its  want  of  uoNeVt^. 
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The  carriage,  entering  at  Stanhope  Gate,  first  wound  iti 
way  through  a  small  but  brilliant  crowd — Yehicles,  from 
which  many  a  face  glanced  fair 


**  As  the  maids 


Who  blushed  behind  the  gallery's  silken  sbadet." 

in  Mokanna's  gathering  from  Georgia  and  Circassia,  and  drawn 
by  horses  whose  skins  were  soft  as  the  silks  and  satins  of  their 
owners  —  steeds  like  the  one  which  owes  its  immortality  to  its 
Macedonian  victor,  curbed  by  the  slight  rein  and  yet  slighter 
touch  of  some  patrician-looking  rider,  whose  very  appearance 
must  be  a  consolation  to  those  melancholy  mortals  who  prose 
over  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  race  —  cabriolets  guided 
apparently  as  the  young  prince  was  waited  on  in  the  palace  of 
the  White  Cat,  by  hands  only,  or  rather  gloves,  varying  from 
delicate  primrose  to  pale  blue. 

Then  the  scene  itself —  the  sweep  of  light  verdure,  the  fine 
old  trees  which  in  Kensington  Gardens  formed  the  background 
of  the  distance,  the  light  plantation  of  flowering  shrubs  on  one 
side,  the  fine  statue  of  Achilles,  looking  down  like  a  dark  giant 
disdainfully  on  the  slight  race  beneath ;  the  slender  and  ele- 
gant arches  through  which  the  chariot  wheels  rolled  as  if  in 
triumph ;  the  opening  of  the  Green  Park,  ended  by  the  noble 
old  Abbey,  hallowed  by  all  of  historic  association  ;  the  crowded 
street,  where  varieties  approximated  and  extremes  met;  the 
substantial  coach,  with  its  more*  substantial  coachman,  seeming 
as  if  they  bore  the  whole  weight  of  the  family  honours ;  the 
chariots,  one,  perhaps,  with  its  crimson  blind  waving  and  giv- 
ing a  glimpse  of  the  light  plume,  or  yet  lighter  blonde,  close 
beside  another  whose  olive-green  outside  and  one  horse  told 
that  the  dark-vested  gentleman,  seated  in  the  very  middle,  as 
if  just  ready  to  get  out,  is  bound  on  matters  of  life  and  death, 
«.  e,  is  an  apothecary.  Then  the  heavy  stages  —  the  omni- 
bus, which  so  closely  resembles  a  caravan  of  wild  beasts  — 
andy  last  descent  of  misery  and  degradation,  the  hackney- 
coaches,  to  which  one  can  only  apply  what  Rochefoucault  says 
of  marriages  — -  ^^  they  may  be  convenient,  but  never  agree- 
able." 

Of  the  pedestrians  —  as  in  telling  a  gentleman  faults  in  the 

mistress  he  married  that  morning  —  the  least  said,  the  soonest 

mended.     No  woman  looks  well  walking  in  the  street :  she 

either  elbows  ber  way  in  all  the  dlsagteea\i\eii^«.^  q1  *\TA'e^xi- 
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ence,  or  else  shuffles  along  as  if  ashamed  of  what  she  is  doing ; 
er  bonnet  has  always  been  met  by  some  unlucky  wind  which 
as  destroyed  half  its  shape^  and  all  its  set :  if  fine  weather^ 
er  shoes  are  covered  with  dust,  and  if  dirty,  the  petticoat  is 
ef3ringly  dragged  through  the  mud,  or,  still  more  defyingly 
ifted  on  one  side  to  show  the  black  leather  boot,  and  draggled 
n  deepest  darkness  on  the  other.  No  female,  at  least  none 
nth  any  female  pretensions,  should  ever  attempt  to  walk,  ex- 
»pt  on  a  carpet,  a  turf,  or  a  terrace.  As  for  the  men,  one 
lalf  look  as  if  they  were  running  on  an  errand  or  from  an 
irrest,  or  else  were  creeping  to  commit  suicide. 

So  much  for  the  pavement.  Then  the  shops  on  either 
dde,  can  human  industry  or  ingenuity  go  farther?  Ah, 
baman  felicity !  to  have  at  once  so  many  wants  suggested 
md  supplied  !  Wretched  Grecian  daughters!  miserable 
Roman  matrons !  to  whom  shopping  was  an  unknown  plea- 
soiej  what  did,  what  could  employ  them  ?  Harm,  no  douht ; 
for 

**  Satan  finds  tome  mischief  ftill 
For  idle  hands  to  do.** 

But,  without  that  grand  resource,  how  they  got  through  the 
four-and- twenty  hours,  like  the  man  with  the  iron  mask, 
remains  a  mystery. 

At  Howell's,  Emily  was  aroused  from  the  contemplation 
3f  a  bracelet  formed  of  bees*  wings  united  by  lady-birds^ 
by  seeing  Lady  St  Leon,  a  large,  good-natured  person — one 
)f  those  who  take  up  a  chariot  or  a  sofa  to  themselves — one 
af  those  fortunate  beings  who  have  never  had  a  cross  but  a 
liimond  one  in  the  world — one  who,  as  a  child,  was  amusing 
enough  to  be  papa's  pet,  and  pretty  enough  to  be  mamma's. 
She  fell  in  love  at  sixteen  with  the  very  person  she  ought,—- 
the  heir  of  the  estate  which  adjoined  her  father's ;  she  was 
wedded  in  a  month,  had  a  fine  large  family,  none  of  whom 
were  ever  ill ;  had  sons,  with  an  uncle  to  adopt  every  one 
bat  the  eldest,  and  daughters  predestined  to  be  married,  and 
who  fulfilled  their  destinies  as  soon  as  possible.  She  never 
contradicted  her  husband,  who  never  contradicted  her ;  and 
they  had  gone  on  to  fifty,  equally  fat  and  fortunate  together. 
No  wonder  her  ladyship's  good  humour  was  enough  for  her- 
self—^nd  other  people. 

While  distmssing  with  the  old  lady  t\ie  eWecl&  oi  «xi  ^^>» 
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wind^  and  the  rival  merits  of  liquorice  and  lemon  lozer 
who  should  she  see  examining  the  sentiments  and  seals 
Mr.  Boyne  Sillery ;  and  whose  conversation  should  she  ( 
bear  but  that  passing  between  him  and  a  young  guardsi 
who  was  bestowing  on  him  his  idleness  and  his  company  ? 

^<Pray,"  said  Captain  Sinclair^  *'who  is  that  pretty 
whose  peace  of  mind  you  have  been  annihilating  the 
night  or  two  ?  ** 

"  In   good    truths    I   hardly   know — a   Miss   Arunde 
wood-nymph,   the  daughter  of  either  a  country  squire 
clergyman — equipped,  I  suppose,   by  a  mortgage  on  e: 
the  squire*s  corn-fields,  or  the  parson's  glebe  land — sent 
her  face  for  her  fortune  to  see  what  can  be  done  duri 
London  season  in  the  way  of  Cupid  and  conquest." 

^'  I  am  at  a  loss,"  said  his  companion,  "  to  unders 
your  devotion," 

"  It  was  a  mixture  of  lassitude  and  experiment,  ca 
into  execution  by  a  little  Christian  charity :  she  appearec 
tirely  neglected — and  your  nobodies  are  so  very  grat< 
But  I  find  the  fatigue  too  much :  moreover,  one  should  i 
let  pleasure  interfere  with  business.  Last  night,  at  the  O 
one  of  those  crushes  which  bewilder  the  uninitiated, 
wonders  for  me  with  a  pretty  (by  courtesy)  little  Oric 
whose  forty  thousand  pounds  have  lately  been  sugge 
themselves  in  the  shape  of  a  new  system  of  finance." 

^^  And  what  oriental  lure  can  tempt  you  to  risk  your  ( 
plexion  in  the  city  ?  " 

*^  Oh,  a  removed  one :  Miss  Goulburn.*' 

Louisa  £mma  Anastasia  Goulburn  had  fewer  drawl 
than  most  heiresses.  Her  father  was  one  of  those  aborij 
whose  early  history  was,  like  most  early  histories,  involve 
considerable  obscurity.  "Nothing  in  life  became  him 
the  leaving  it ; "  for  he  left  one  fair  daughter  and  : 
thousand  pounds  to  benefit  posterity.  A  sentimental  fri 
ship  formed  at  school  with  a  damsel  some  years  her  se 
whose  calculating  talents  Mr.  Hume  himself  might  envy 
duced  her,  on  her  friend's  marriage,  to  settle  with  h( 
Harley  Street ;  and  this  friend  having  neither  brother, 
brother-in-law,  the  fair  Louisa  Emma  remained,  rathe 
her  own  surprise,  unappropriated  at  four-and-twenty.  A 
ehwactemtics^  she  had  none  ;  and,  to  \i%e  &  c>vnx\l&  to  de^ 
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her^  she  was  like  that  Uttle  volume  *^  The  Grolden  Ityre," 
whose  only  merit  was  being  printed  in  golden  letters. 

"  Rich^  silly,"  said  Mr,  Boyne  Sillery,  **  what  rational 
man  could  wish  for  a  more  pattern  wife  ?  1  am  now  going 
to  Kensington  Gardens  to  meet  her,  where,  by  the  by,  I  also 
expect  Miss  Arundel — one  riyal  queen  is  often  useful  with 
another." 

"Well,"  said  Captain  Sinclair,  "I  think  I  should  be 
amused  by  a  scene  between  your  sylph  and  your  gnome :  my 
cabriolet  waits  at  the  corner ;  shall  I  drive  you  ?  " 

^'Agreed,"  rejoined  Mr.  Sillery,  pausing  a  moment  to 
make  choice  of  two  seals,  one  a  kneeling  Cupid — and  to 
decide  whether  it  was  an  apple  or  a  heart  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  would  have  puzzled  an  anatomist  or  a  naturalist — 
with  the  motto  d  vous  :  the  other,  an  equally  corpulent 
Cupid  chained,  the  inscription  *^  at  your  feet.*'  *^  I  always 
consider,"  observed  our  calculating  cavalier,  "billets  the 
little  god's  best  artillery :  the  perfumed  paper  is  a  personal 
compliment,  and  your  fair  correspondent  always  applies  the 
seal  to  herself:  Uke  the  knights  of  old,  I  look  to  my  arms." 

A  prolonged  gaze  on  the  mirror  opposite,  a  satisfactory 
smile,  and  our  two  adventurers  left  the  shop — like  Pizarro> 
intent  on  a  golden  conquest.  Emily's  lip  was  a  little  bitten^ 
and  her  colour  not  a  little  heightened,  as  she  emerged  from 
the  expanse  of  Lady  St.  Leon's  ermine.  What  a  pity  it  is 
to  throw  away  a  good  resolution  ! 


CHAPTER  XL 


**  Yet  mark  the  fate  of  a  whole  sex."->FoPB. 

**  Look  on  this  picture,  and  on  this."-^  Shakbspbarb.  ' 

"  I  beg  to  deny  the  honourable  gentleman's  assertion." 

Debates :  Morning  Chronicle, '' 

The  pleasantest,  indeed  the  only  pleasant  parties  at  their 
house,  were  the  small  dinners,  in  which  Mr.  Delawarr  ex- 
celled :  it  was  said  he  rather  piqued  himself  upon  them. 
Among  the  many  distinguished  in  mind,  body,  and  estate, 
whose  countenances  were  most  frequently  Tt^^cXft^  \w  'Cwfe 
covers  to  the  dishes  (most  unprepofisemng  iaVxTOi%  ^'e^  «i^i 
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was  a  Mr.  Morland^  a  self-acting  philosopher,  t.  e.  one  whose 
philosophy  was  exerted  for  his  own  henefit — that  philosophy 
we  are  so  apt  only  to  exert  for  others.  He  was  a  widower  — 
had  eschewed  politics — never  gave  advice,  hat  often  assist- 
ance— read  much,  hut  wrote  not  at  all — hought  a  few  pic- 
tures— had  the  perfection  of  a  cook — loved  conversation; 
and  a  little  judicious  listening  had  made  Miss  Arundel  a  first- 
rate  favourite. 

Considering  how  much  the  ears  are  cultivated  with  all  the 
useless  varieties  of  "  lute,  sackhut,  and  psaltery,"  it  is  wonder- 
ful their  first  great  quality  should  be  so  neglected ;  it  shows 
how  much  common  sense  is  overlooked  in  our  present  style 
of  education.  Now,  considering  that  it  is  the  first  step  to 
general  popularity — (that  general  popularity,  to  be  turned, 
like  a  patriot*s,  to  particular  account) — considering  that  it  is 
the  great  general  principle  of  conciliation  towards  East  Indian 
uncles  and  independent  aunts,  it  shows  how  much  real  utility 
is  forgotten,  when  the  science  of  listening  is  not  made  a  pro- 
minent branch  of  instruction.  So  many  act  on  the  mistaken 
principle,  that  mere  hearing  is  listening — the  eyes,  believe 
me,  listen  even  better  than  the  ears — there  ought  to  be  a 
professor  of  listening.  We  recommend  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  London  University,  or  the  new  King's  College ;  both 
professing  to  improve  the  system  of  education.  Under  the 
head  of  listening,  is  to  be  included  the  arts  of  opportune 
questionings  and  judicious  negatives — those  negatives  which, 
like  certain  votes,  become,  after  a  time,  affirmatives. 

Mr,  Morland. — "So  you  were  at  Lady  Mandeville's  ball 
last  night  ?  The  primeval  curse  is  relaxed  in  favour  of  you 
young  ladies.     How  very  happy  you  are ! " 

Emily  rather  differed  in  opinion  ;  however,  instead  of  con- 
tradicting, she  only  questioned.  *'  I  should  really  like  to  know 
in  what  my  superlative  felicity  consists." 

Mr.  Morland, — ''You  need  not  lay  such  a  stress  on  the 
monosyllable  my :  it  is  the  lot  of  your  generation  ;  you  are 
young,  and  youth  every  hour  gives  that  new  pleasure  for 
which  the  Persixm  monarch  offered  a  reward ;  you  are  pretty'* 
*— Emily  smiled — "all  young  ladies  are  so  now-a-days"  — 
the  smile  shadowed  somewhat —  "  you  have  all  the  luxury  of 
idleness,  which,  as  the  French  cooks  say  of  le  potage,  is  the 
foundatioD  of  every  thing  else." 
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Emily, —  ^'  I  am  sure  I  have  not  had  a  moment's  time  since 
I  came  to  town  —  you  cannot  think  how  husy  I  have  been." 

Mr.  Morland. — ''  Those  little  elegant  nothings  —  those 
rainbow-tinted  bead-workings  of  the  passing  hours,  which  link 
the  four-and-twenty  coursers  of  the  day  in  chains  light  as  that 
slender  native  of  Malta  round  your  neck.  I'll  just  review 
a  day  for  you :  Your  slumber,  haunted  by  some  last  night's 
whisper  '  fairy  sound/  is  broken  by  the  chiming  of  the  little 
French  clock,  which,  by  waking  you  to  the  music  of  some 
favourite  waltz,  adds  the  midnight  pleasures  of  memory  to 
the  morning  pleasures  of  hope.  The  imprisoned  ringlets  are 
emancipated  ;  '  fresh  as  the  oread  from  the  forest  fountain^' 
you  descend  —  you  breathe  the  incense  of  the  chocolate —  not 
more  I  hope — and  grow  conversational  and  confidential  over 
the  green  tea,  which,  with  a  fragrance  beyond  all  the  violets 
of  April,  rises  to  your  lip,  *  giving  and  taking  odours.'  A 
thousand  little  interesting  discussions  arise  —  the  colour  of  the 
Comte  de  S.'s  moustache  —  the  captivation  of  Colonel  F/s 
curls :  there  are  partners  to  be  compared  —  friends  to  be 
pitied — flirtations  to  be  noted  —  perhaps  some  most  silvery 
speech  of  peculiar  import  to  be  analysed. 

''After  breakfast,  there  are  the  golden  plumes  of  your 
canary  to  be  smoothed  —  the  purple  opening  of  your  hyacinths 
to  be  watched  •—  that  sweet  new  waltz  to  be  tried  on  the  harp 
—  or  Mr.  Bayly,  that  laureate  of  the  butterflies,  has  some  new 
song.  Then  there  are  flowers  to  be  painted  on  velvet —  the 
new  romance  to  be  read  —  or  some  invention  of  novel  em- 
bellishment to  be  discussed  with  your  Mile.  Jacinthe,  Hya- 
dnthe,  or  whatever  poetic  name  may  euphoniously  designate 
your  Parisian  priestess  of  the  mirror. 

*'  Luncheon  and  loungers  come  in  together  —  a  little  news 
and  a  little  nonsense  —  and  then  you  wonder  at  its  being  so  late. 
The  carriage  and  the  cachemere  are  in  waiting  —  you  have 
been  most  fortunate  in  the  arrangement  of  your  hat  —  never 
did  flowers  wave  more  naturally  or  plumes  fall  more  gracefully. 
Your  milliner  has  just  solicited  your  attention  to  some  triumph 
of  genius  — you  want  a  new  clasp  to  your  bracelet-— 

*  Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight !  * 

Complexion  and  constitution  are  alike  revived  >3Y  ^  ^t\.N^  m 
the  park — a  white  glove  rests  on  the  corriage^mudoNV -r— VEw^ 
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some  ^gallant  grey'  or  chestnut  Arabian  is  curbed  into  cur- 
vets and  foam  by  its  whispering  master. 

**  I  will  allow  you  to  dream  away  the  dinner-hour  —  what 
young  lady  would  plead  guilty  to  an  appetite  ?  Then  comes 
that  hour  of  anxious  happiness  —  that  given  to  the  political 
economy  of  the  toilette.  I  rather  pique  myself  on  my  elo^ 
quence  ;  but  'language,  oh,  how  faint  and  weak  !'  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  contending  claims  of  tulle,  crape,  &c.  &c.  We 
will  imagine  its  deliberations  ended  in  decision.  Your  hair 
falls  in  curls  like  a  sudden  shower  of  sunshine,  or  your  dark 
tresses  are  gathered  up  with  pearls.  You  emerge,  like  a  lady 
lily,  delicate  in  white  —  or  the  youngest  of  the  roses  has  lent 
its  colour  to  your  crape ;  your  satin  slipper  rivals  the  silver- 
footed  Thetis  of  old ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  you  are  among 
the  other  gay  creatures  *  of  the  element'  born  of  CoUinet's 
music ;  and  among  the  many  claimants  for  your  hand  one 
is  the  fortunate  youth.  Midnight  passes — and  I  leave  you 
to  your  pillow, 

'  Gentle  dreams,  and  slumbers  light.* 

"So  much  for  your  past  —  now  for  your  future.  The 
season  is  nearly  at  an  end  —  the  captured  coronet  has  crowned 
your  campaign  —  parchments  are  taking  the  place  of  paste- 
board ;  you  are  bewildered  in  blushes  and  blonde  —  diamonds 
and  satin  supersede  your  maiden  pearls  and  gauze  —  another 
fortnight,  and  you  are  being  hurried  over  the  continent  with 
nil  the  rapidity  of  four  horses  and  felicity,  or  else  giving  a 
month  to  myrtles,  moonlight,  and  matrimony.  Of  your  con- 
sequent happiness  I  need  not  speak:  'tis  true  your  duties 
take  a  higher  character  —  you  have  a  husband  to  manage  — 
a  visiting-list  to  decide  —  perhaps  have  the  mighty  duties  of 
patroness  to  balls,  charities,  concerts,  and  Sunday  schools  to 
perform.  But  I  have  finished : — the  advantages  of  a.  house 
and  carriage  of  your  own,  the  necessity  of  marriage,  J  trust  you 
are  too  well  an  educated  young  lady  not  fully  to  understand.*' 

''Now,  out  upon  you.  Miss  Arundel!"  said  Lady  Mande- 
ville  —  a  lady,  both  beauty  and  bel  esprit,  who  sat  near  her, 
"  to  encourage,  by  smile  and  silence,  so  false  a  painter  of  our 
destiny.  Do  you  not  see  the  veiled  selfishness  of  such  sophis- 
try  }  Our  said  happiness  is  but  the  excuse  of  our  exclusion. 
Hlienever  I  hesir  a  man  talldng  of  iVie  a.dvarLtag|e8  of  our  ill- 
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!X,  I  look  upon  it  as  the  prelude  to  some  new  act  of 
ty." 

Delawarr.  — ''  Ah  !  you  resemble  those  political  econo- 
vho,  if  they  see  a  paragraph  in  the  paper  one  day  re- 
over  the  country's  prosperity,,  examine  its  columns  the 
see  what  new  tax  is  to  be  suggested." 
y  Mandeville,  — "  On  grounds  of  utility  I  object  to 
false  impression  being  made  on  Miss  Arundel's  mind ; 
r  destiny  to  be  miserable,  and  I  were  no  true  friend  did 
ct  the  part  of  a  friend,  and  impress  upon  her  the  dis- 
)le  necessity." 

Morland,  —  "  Then  you  would  join  in  the  prayer  of 
li^n  heroine,  in  the  prairie,  '  Let  not  my  .child  be  a 
r  very  sorrowful  is  the  lot  of  woman  ?  * " 
1/  Mandeville,  —  '*"  Most  devoutly.  Allow  me  to  revise 
Drland's  picture,  and,  for  Jeanne  qui  rit,  give  the  far 
keness  of  Jeanne  qui  pleure.  I  will  pass  over  the  days 
and  petting,  red  shoes  and  blue  sash^  as  being  that  only 
when  any  thing  of  equality  subsists  between  the  sexes  ; 
>s  on  to  the  time  when  all  girls  are  awkward^  and  most 
1  ugly  —  days  of  black-boards  and  collars,  red  elbows, 
,  Italian,  musical  and  calisthenic  exercises.  Talk  of 
on !  What  course  of  Eton  and  Oxford  equals  the 
fatigues  of  an  accomplished  young  lady  ?  There  is 
no,  the  harp  —  the  hands  and  feet  equally  to  be  studied 
to  be  made  perfect  in  its  touch,  the  other  in  its  tread  ; 
erhaps,  she  has  some  little  voice,  which  is  to  be  shaken 
fine  one  —  French  and  Italian  are  indispensable  — 
>hy,  grammar,  histories  ancient  and  modern  ;  there  are 
js,  in  crayons  and  colours  —  tables  to  be  painted,  and 
eens  —  a  little  knowledge  of  botany  and  her  catechism, 
a  have  done  your  best  towards  giving  your  daughter 
latest  of  blessings,  as  the  Edinburgh  and  Westminster 
s  call  it,  a  solid  education.  It  is  true,  as  soon  as  the 
irpose  of  feminine  exijstence,  marriage,  is  accomplished^ 
)ur  and  expense  of  years  will  be  utterly  forgotten  and 
;  but  you  have  not  the  less  done  your  duty.  Emerged 
e  dull  school-room,  the  young  lady  comes  out :  period 
:-burnings  and  balls  —  of  precaution  and  pretension  — < 
too  attractive  younger  brother  —  of  iVve  \jOO  iv&ciessax^ 
le — time  of  love  and  lectures  —  t\\e  "MowcvX.  kx«t%^ 
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between  the  purgatory  of  the  school-room^  and  the  paradue  o 
an  eligible  offer : 

*  The  borixon's  fair  deceit, 
Where  earth  and  heaven  but  seem,  alas  !  to  meet.* 

I  do  not  feel  my  spirits  equal  to  dwelling  on  the  wretchednet 
of  an  unappropriated  debutante,  that  last  stage  of  roaidei 
misery ;  but  suppose  our  aspirant  safely  settled  in  some  pari 
in  the  country,  or  some  square  in  town — Hymen's  bark  fairl] 
launched  —  but 

*  Are  the  roses  still  fresh  by  the  bright  Bendemeer  ?  * 

A  woman  never  thoroughly  knows  her  dependence  till  she  h 
married.  I  pass  also  the  jealousies^  the  quarrels^  the  dis- 
gusts, that  make  the  Catholic  questions  and  corn-bills  ol 
married  life  —  and  only  dwell  on  one  particular :  some  irresis* 
tible  hat,  some  adorable  cap,  some  exquisite  robe,  has  rathei 
elongated  your  milliner's  list  of  inevitables  —  I  always  thinl 
the  husband's  answer  greatly  resembles  the  judge's  response  U 
the  criminal,  who  urged  he  must  live,  — '  I  do  not  see  th( 
necessity.'  Is  not  this  just  the  reply  for  a  husband  when  thi 
fair  defaulter  urges  she  must  dress  ?  How  will  he  ejaculate 
^  I  do  not  see  the  necessity.'  Truly,  when  my  milliner  sendi 
in  her  annual  account  of  enormities,  like  Corneille's  Curiatius 
^  fai  piti^  de  mot-mSme.'  " 

No  debate  ever  ending  in  conviction,  it  is  of  little  conse 
quence  that  here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  that  ris< 
of  feminine  stocks  which  usually  takes  place  during  the  seconc 
glass  of  claret. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


**  I  am  the  most  unlucky  person  in  the  world."— CSommon  Exclamation. 
"  People  always  marry  their  opposites."— .Genera/  Remark. 

^^  Coaches  all  full,"  said  a  little  bustling  waiter,  who  poppe 

about  like  a  needle  through  a  seam.  **  No  horses  to  be  had,- 

all  at  the  races,  —  very  bad  day,  sir,  —  very  bad  indeed  ! ". 

"Confound  the  wet!"    somewhat  hastily  ejaculated  M 

JLomdae,  resuming  his  statioii  at  x\lemlv^o^)^^i\^  V)^ 
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.F  into  a  narrow  little  street^  now  almost  Venetian  with  a  canal 

'  in  the  middle.      The  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  —  not  a 

creature  was  passing ;  he  had  not  even  the  comfort  of  seeing 

a  few  people  drenched  through :  somebody  was  dead  in  the 

shop  opposite,  so  that  was  shut  up :  he  turned  to  the  room, 

—  there  was  not  a  glass  to  enliven  its  dark  dingy  lilac  walls; 
the  chairs  were  with  those  black  shining  sliding  seats,  in  con- 
tempt of  all  comfort ;  the  fire-place  was  filled  with  shavings ; 
and  a  china  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  clothed  in  "  a  green 
and  yellow  melancholy,"  were  the  penates  of  the  mantel- 
piece.    How  stimulating  to  be  thrown  on  one*s  own  resources ! 

—  unfortunately,  they  are  like 

*'  Spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 
But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  to  them  ?  " 

No  resource  but  that  of  swearing  came  to  Edward's  help ; 
and  he  paced  the  little  room,  most  unpatriotically  consigning 
the  climate  of  his  native  laud,  the  races,  the  horses,  the  inn, 
and  himself,  to  the  devil.  At  last  he  went  in  search  of  the 
landlord,  whom  he  found  standing  dismally  at  the  door,  ap- 
parently engaged  in  counting  the  rain  drops. 

*'  Are  you  sure  no  horses  are  to  be  procured  ?  —  how  un- 
lucky !" 

*^  All  my  luck,  sir,"  said  the  disconsolate  looking  master  of 
the  Spread  Eagle;  "it  is  just  like  me, — my  best  horses 
knocked  up  at  the  races,  —  they  might  have  been  as  lame  as 
they  pleased  next  week ;  but  I  am  so  unlucky  —  I  hav'n't 
fifty  pounds  in  the  world ;  but  if  1  had  ten  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, there  would  be  a  national  bankruptcy,  on  purpose  that 
I  might  lose  it ;  and  if  I  were  to  turn  undertaker,  nobody 
would  die,  that  I  mightn't  have  the  burying  of  them :  it's 
just  my  luck  always." 

Edward's  sympathy  was  interrupted  by  the  roll  of  wheels. 
A  phaeton  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  in  its  owner  he  recog- 
nised his  young  friend  Lord  Morton  ;  and  a  few  minutes  suf- 
ficed to  persuade  him  to  take  his  seat,  and  accept  an  invitation 
\  to  Lauriston  Park.  It  never  rains  but  it  pours,  and  a  pouring 
shower  is  always  a  clearing  one  ;  so  it  proved,  and  a  beautiful 
evening  was  darkening  into  still  more  beautiful  night,  as  they 
entered  Lauriston  Park. 
r.  [     Certainly  our  English  parks  are  noble  places  •,  mx^  a  iclqsX 

y 
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<lisrespectful  feeling  do  we  entertain  towards  the  noblemt 
who  sells  his  deer  and  ploughs  up  his  land.  Why  should  1 
he  so  much  richer  or  wiser  than  his  grandfathers  ?  Befo 
them  swept  acres  upon  acres  of  green  grass-: — a  deep  sea 
verdure ;  here  some  stately  oak,  whose  size  vouched  for  i 
age — an  oak^  the  most  glorious  of  trees, — glorious  in  its  ov 
summer  strength  of  huge  branches  and  luxuriant  foliage^ - 
glorious  in  all  its  old  associations,  in  its  connexion  with  th 
wild^  fierce  religion,  when  the  Druids  made  it  a  temple, - 
and  thrice  glorious  in  its  association  with  the  waves  and  win( 
it  is  its  future  destiny  to  master,  and  in  the  knowledge  th 
the  noble  race  have  borne^  and  will  bear,  the  glory  of  Englai 
round  the  world.  It  may  sound  like  the  after-dinner  pati 
otism  of  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  ;  but  surely  the  heart  do 
beat  somewhat  high  beneath  the  shadow  of  an  old  oak. 

Beside  these  were  numerous  ashes ;  the  light  and  the  grao 
ful,  the  weeping  cypress  of  England,  through  whose  slig 
boughs  the  sunshine  falls  like  rain,  beloved  of  the  bee,  ai 
beneath  which  the  violet  grows  best.  I  scarcely  ever  saw  i 
ash  whose  roots  were  not  covered  with  these  treasurers  of  tl 
Spring's  perfume.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  stretched  awi 
young  plantations;  and  if  Art  had  refined  upon  Natui 
clothed  the  hill  side  with  young  plants,  shut  out  a  level  fit 
or  opened  a  luxuriant  vista,  she  had  done  it  with  veiled  fac 
and  unsandalled  foot. 

Lord  Morton's  news  and  Lorraine's  novelties  were  inte 
rupted  by  the  dashing  forward  ■  of  a  carriage,  over  who 
horses  the  coachman  had  evidently  lost  all  control.  Fort 
nately,  the  road  was  narrow  ;  and  with  too  little  risk  to  enal 
them  to  display  much  heroism,  our  gentlemen  secured  t 
reins,  and  aided  the  ladies  to  alight.  From  its  depths  emerg 
the  black  velvet  hat  and  white  feathers,  and  finally  the  whc 
of  the  Countess  of  Lauriston,  followed  by  her  daughter.  Aft 
a  due  portion  of  time  employed  in  exclamations,  sympathi< 
and  inquiries,  how  they  came  to  meet  was  explained  as  satisfs 
torily  as  the  end  of  an  old  novel,  when  every  thing  is  clear 
up,  and  every  body  killed,  after  having  first  repented, 
married. 

Lord  Lauriston  was  laid  up  with  the  gout :  prevented  frc 

attending  the  county  ball,  he  still  remembered  his  popularif 

£ncl  '^duly  sent  his  daughter  atvd  bis  ^Ife  •,"  all  thought 
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going  was  now  at  an  end :  howeyer^  the  purpose  was  more 
completely  answered^— an  overturn  in  the  service  of  their 
country  was  equivalent  to  half-a-dozen  evenings  of  hard  popu- 
lar work ;  and^  too  much  alarmed  to  re-enter  the  carriage^  or 
even  try  the  phaeton^  they  agreed  to  walk  home^  and  this,  too^ 
in  the  best  of  humours. 

Lady  Lauriston  delighted  to  see  her  son,  whose  absence  at 
this  period  was  to  be  feared ;  for  electioneering  dinings  and 
visitings  are  tiresome — and  the  young  man  objected  to  trouble ; 
while  his  non-appearance  would  have  wasted  a  world  of 
''nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles:"  as  it  was,  his 
mother  took  his  arm  with  delighted  complacency. 

Nor  was  Lady  Adelaide  less  amiable.  She  was  glad,  on 
any  terms,  to  escape  from  a  ball  which  she  called  the  purga* 
tory  of  provincials ;  aud  besides,  the  handsome  and  graceful 
Lorraine  was  no  bad  addition  to  a  family  party ;  while  Ed- 
ward thought  to  himself,  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  so 
lovely.  The  cloak,  lined  with  ermine,  was  drawn  in  most 
exquisite  drapery  round  her  beautiful  figure;  the  night  air 
had  already  begun  to  relax  the  long  ringlets  which  suited  so 
well  with  the  high  white  forehead,  and  a  face  whose  loveliness 
was  of  that  haughty  style  to  which  homage  was  familiar,  and 
conquest  as  much  a  necessity  as  a  desire. 

There  was  something,  too,  picturesque  in  the  scene :  they 
had  now  entered  the  shrubberies,  whose  luxury  of  blossom 
was  indeed  a  contrast  to  the  dark  forests  where  he  had  lately 
Borjoumed^ — as  much  a  contrast  as  the  stately  beauty  at  his 
side  was  to  the  pretty  laughing  peasants  of  Norway.  His 
imagination  was  excited ;  and  as  yet^  with  Edward,  imagina- 
tion was  more  than  one  half  love. 

They  reached  the  house ;  and  what  vrith  Morton's  return, 
Lorraine's  wit,  and  Adelaide's  gratified  vanity,  the  supper 
passed  with  a  degree  of  gaiety  very  rare  in  a  house  whose 
atmosphere  might  have  vied  with  Leila's  snow  court  in  Tha- 
laba  for  coldness  and  quiet. 

Lord  Lauriston  was  one  of  those  mistakes  which  sometimes 
fall  out  between  nature  and  fortune, — nature  meant  him  for  a 
farmer,  fortune  made  him  a  peer.  In  society  he  was  a  nonen- 
tity ;  he  neither  talked  nor  listened — and  it  is  a  positive  duty 
to  do  one  or  the  other  ;  in  his  own  house  \\e  leeem^^^^^  QTk!^  ^ 
the  old  familjr  pictures,  hung  up  for  sho^,  axi^  uox  iot  ^^  \ 

£  2 
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but  in  his  fann  no  Cesar  rebuked  his  genius.  Heaven 
what  attention  he  bestowed  on  the  growth  of  his  grey  peaa 
how  eloquent  he  could  be  on  the  merits  of  Swedish  tumtpi 
and  a  new  driU^  or  a  patent  thrashing  machine,  deprived  hi 
of  sleep  for  a  week. 

In  marriage^  as  in  chemistry^  opposites  have  often  an  9 
traction.  His  lady  was  as  different  as  your  matrimoni 
affinities  usually  are ;  society  was  her  element,  and  Londt 
her  "  city  of  the  soul."  Her  house  and  her  parties  occupi( 
the  first  years  of  her  marriage^  in  endeavours  to  embellish  t1 
one,  and  refine  the  other ;  but  of  late  the  business  of  11 
had  grown  serious ;  she  had  been  employed  in  marrying  c 
her  daughters.  Her  systems  of  sentiment  might  have  vi< 
with  her  lord's  systems  of  husbandry ;  hitherto  they  had  bee 
eminently  successful.  Her  first  daughter  had  come  out  durir 
the  reign  of  useful  employments;  and  Lady  Susan  plaiti 
straw,  and  constructed  silk  shoes,  till  Mr.  Amundeville,  po 
sessor  of  some  thirty  thousand  a-year,  thought  he  could  n 
form  a  more  prudent  choice,  and  made  her  mistress  of  h 
saving-bank  and  himself, — and  mistress  indeed  was  she  • 
both.  A  day  of  dash  and  daring  came  next ;  and  Anastas 
rode  the  most  spirited  hunter,  drove  her  curricle,  told  arausir 
stories,  drew  caricatures,  and  laughed  even  louder  than  si 
talked.  Lord  Shafton  married  her :  he  was  so  delicate,  1 
said,  or  it  was  said  for  him,  that  he  needed  protection.  Sei 
timent  succeeded  ;  and  Laura  leant  over  the  harp,  and  sat  I 
moonlight  in  a  window-seat,  sighed  when  her  flowers  fade< 
and  talked  of  Byron  and  Italy.  Sir  £ustace  St.  Clair  mac 
her  an  offer,  while  her  dark  blue  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  i 
some  exquisite  lines  he  had  written  in  her  album. 

Lady  Adelaide  only  remained,  and  an  undeniable  beauty 
her  mother  did  indeed  expect  this  match  to  crown  all  tl 
others.  Her  style  was,  however,  to  be  wholly  different,  lil 
that  of  a  French  tragedy,  classical,  cold,  and  correct,  —  ii 
difference,  languor,  and  quietude  now  united  to  form  a  bea 
idSal  of  elegance. 

Of  Lord  Morton  little  can  be  said ;   he  was  rather  gooc 
looking,  and  as  good-natured  as  a  very  selfish  person  can  be 
and  not  more  in  the  way  than  those  always  are  who  depen 
entirely  upon  others  for  their  amusement. 
JSuch  was  the  family  where  Edwaxd  Lormw^  ^i^xuffle^ 
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ftay  for  a  fortnight — a  very  dangerous  period ;  long  enough 
to  fall  in  love,  scarcely  long  enough  to  get  tired.  Lady  Lau- 
riston  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  proceedings ;  she  was 
aware  of  the  advantage  of  the  suffrage  of  one  whose  authority 
in  taste  was  held  to  be  despotic ;  she  calculated  on  his  good 
report  preceding  Adelaide  in  town;  and  she  felt  too  much 
confidence  in  her  daughter's  principles  to  be  at  aU  alarmed 
about  her  heart. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Duties  with  wants,  and  facts  with  reelings  jar, 
Deceiving  and  deceived  —  what  fools  we  are  1 
The  hope  is  granted,  and  the  wish  content, 
Alas  I  but  only  for  our  punishment. 

Had  Lady  Lauriston  been  aware  of  Mr.  Lorraine*s  certainty 
of  succeeding  to  the  Etheringhame  estates  and  honours,  her 
plans  would  have  assumed  a  more  appropriating  form.  Invalid 
in  body^  still  more  so  in  mind,  the  present  earl  was  sinking  to 
the  grave,  not  less  surely  because  the  disease  was  more  mental 

I  than  physical  — not  less  surely  because  he  was  young,  for  youth 
gave  its  own  mortal  keenness  to  the  inward  wound.  It  wa? 
curious  that,  while  father  and  mother  were  cut  out  in  the  most 
I  common«place  shapes  of  social  automata,  both  sons  possessed 
I  a  romance  of  feeling  which  would  greatly  have  alarmed  their 
I  rational  parents.  But  no  moral  perceptions  are  so  blunt  as 
I  those  of  the  selfish ;  theirs  is  the  worst  of  near-sightedness — 
that  of  the  heart. 

Lord  and  Lady  Etheringhame  were  blind  to  the  faults,  even 
as  they  were  to  the  good  qualities  of  their  children,  simply 
because  to  neither  had  they  an  answering  key  in  themselves  ; 
we  cannot  calculate  on  the  motions  of  a  world,  of  whose  very 
existence  we  dream  not.  They  had  a  certain  standard,  not  so 
much  of  right  and  wrong  as  of  propriety,  and  took  it  for 
granted  from  this  standard  no  child  of  theirs  could  depart. 

Algernon  the  elder  brother's  character  was  one  peculiarly 
likely  to  be  mistaken  by  people  of  this  sort :  his  melancholy 
passed  for  grayity,  hia  timidity  for  pfide,  and  vi«t^  \3!M?t^iQi» 
Iield  right  proper  qualities  ;  while  his  iondne^  iot  \Q».^m%» 
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his  habits  of  abstractioD^  passed  for  close  study,  which  made 
his  mother  call  him  such  a  steady  young  man ;  while  his 
father,  who  had  some  vague  notions  of  the  necessity  of  greit 
men  studying,  looked  forward  to  the  triumphs  of  the  fiitm« 
statesman.  He  had  been  educated,  from  his  delicate  health, 
entirely  at  home;  and  his  tutor, — who  had  only  in  his  life 
moved  from  his  college  to  the  castle,  and  who  had  lived  imtirdy 
among  books — books  which  teach  us  at  once  so  much  and  so 
little  of  men  —  could  see  nothing  but  good  in  the  pupil,  whose 
eagerness  to  learn  exceeded  even  his  eagerness  to  teach,  and 
who  rarely  went  out  without  a  book  in  his  pocket. 

The  gloomy  seclusion  in  which  they  lived — his  health, 
which  rendered  those  field  sports  that  must  have  thrown  him 
among  young  companions  unattractive — all  fostered  the  dream- 
ing habits  of  his  mind.  He  would  pass  hours  under  the  shade 
of  one  old  favourite  cedar,  whose  vast  boughs  required  a  storm 
to  move  them,  and  through  whose  thick  foliage  the  sunbeams 
never  pierced ;  or  whole  evenings  would  pass  away  while  he 
paced  the  chestnut  avenue,  ancient  as  those  days  when  the 
earls  of  Etheringhame  wore  belt  and  spur,  and  rode  beneath 
those  trees  with  five  hundred  armed  vassals  in  their  train. 
There  he  dreamed  of  life — those  dreams  which  so  unfit  the 
visionary  for  action,  which  make  the  real  world  so  distastefiil 
when  measured  by  that  vdthin. 

Algernon  was  a  poet  in  all  but  expression :  that  deep  love 
of  beaaty — that  susceptibility  to  external  impressions — that 
fancy  which,  like  the  face  we  love,  invests  all  things  it  looks 
on  with  a  grace  not  their  own — that  intense  feeling  which 
makes  so  much  its  own  pain  and  pleasure — all  these  were  his: 
it  were  well  had  expression  been  added  also — if  he  had  been 
a  poet !  Feelings  which  now  fed  upon  his  own  heart,  would 
then  have  found  a  channel,  and  in  their  flow  have  made  a  bond 
between  him  and  his  fellow-men  ;  the  sorrow  that  parts  in 
music  from  the  lip  often  dies  to  its  own  singing,  and  the  ill- 
starred  love  of  it9  song  goes  on  its  way,  soothed  by  the  com- 
rades it  has  called  up,  vanity  and  sympathy.  The  poet  dies 
not  of  the  broken  heart  he  sings ;  it  is  the  passionate  en- 
thusiast, the  lonely  visionary,  who  makes  of  his  own  hopes, 
feelings,  and  thoughts  the  pyre  on  which  himself  will  be  con- 
sumed.  The  old  proverb,  app^ed  lo  ftte  waA.  "w^Xjm,  xnaY,  with 
equal  truths  be  applied  to  the  im«L|^Tai^OTk — ^SX.S&«.^^Rft. 
vantj  but  a  bad  master. 
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.  Algernon  nvas  just  nineteen  when  a  wanner  climate  was 
imperatively  ordered ;  and  a  few  weeks  saw  Algernon  and  his 
tator  settled  in  a  villa  near  Naples — the  one  happy  in  the 
novdty^  loveliness,  and  associations  of  Italy — the  other  de- 
lighted with  their  vicinity  to  a  convent  rich  in  curious  old 
numuscripts^  and  to  which  he  had  obtained  free  access. 

It  was  one  of  those  glorious  evenings  which  crowded  the 
whole  wealth  of  summer  into  one  single  sunset,  when  Alger-* 
non  was  loitering  through  the  aisles  of  a  vast  church,  which 
seemed^  like  the  faith  it  served,  imperishable.  The  west  was 
shut  out,  but  the  whole  building  was  filled  with  a  rich  purple 
haze — Uie  marble  figures  on  the  monuments  stood  out  with  a 
distinctness  like  real  existence,  but  apart  from  our  own.  To 
me  statues  never  bear  aught  of  human  resemblance — I  cannot 
think  of  them  as  the  Ukeness  of  man  or  woman — colourless, 
shadowy^  they  seem  the  creation  of  a  spell;  their  spiritual 
beauty  is  of  another  world — and  well  did  the  Grecian  of  old, 
whose  faith  was  one  of  power  and  necessity,  not  of  affection^ 
make  his  statues  deities :  the  cold,  the  severely  beautiful,  we 
can  offer  them  worship,  but  never  love.  It  was,  however, 
neither  statue  nor  picture  that  so  rivetted  Algernon's  attention, 
but  a  female  kneeling  at  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  in  most 
absorbing  and  earnest  prayer. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking,  as  well  as  the  most  picturesque 
change  in  costume,  is  the  veil  universally  worn  in  Italy ;  and 
but  that  the  present  day  does  not  pique  itself  on  its  romance, 
it  were  matter  of  marvel  how  a  woman  could  ever  be  induced 
to  abandon  an  article  of  dress  so  full  of  poetical  and  graceful 
association.  A  veiled  lady  either  is,  or  ought  to  be,  enough 
to  turn  the  head  of  any  cavalier  under  five-and-twenty. 

It  was,  however,  admiration,  not  curiosity,  the  kneeling 
female  excited;  for  her  veil  had  fallen  back,  and  her  face 
only  shadowed  by  a  profusion  of  loose  black  ringlets,  was  fully 
seen.  It  was  perfect :  the  high  noble  forehead  —  the  large 
melancholy  eyes  —  the  delicately  chiselled  oval  of  the  cheek 
—  the  small  red  mouthy  belonged  to  the  highest  and  most 
superb  order  of  beauty ;  a  sadness  stole  over  its  expression 
of  devotional  fervour  —  she  suddenly  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands :  when  she  raised  her  head  again,  the  long  dark  eye- 
lashes were  glittering  with  tears.  She  TO«e,  «sv^  M!^rck»!^ 
followed  her,  more  from  an  impulse  tbaii  an  m\ft\i>Aa\i  •,  ^^ 
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Stopped  and  unlocked  a  small  door  —  it  belonged  to  the  con- 
vent garden  adjoining  —  and  there  entering^  disappeared. 

But  Algernon  had  had  ample  time  to  fall  desperately  in  lo^e. 
He  was  now  at  an  age  when  the  heart  asks  for  some  nK>re  real 
object  than  the  fairy  phantoms  of  its  dreams :  passions  chase 
fancies ;  and  the  time  was  now  come  when  the  imagination 
would  exert  its  faculty  rather  to  exaggerate  than  to  create. 
He  thought  over  the  sadness  of  that  angel  face,  as  if  he  were 
predestined  to  soothe  it  —  a  thousand  scenes  in  which  they 
were  to  meet  glanced  over  him  —  till  he  found  himself  lean- 
ing back  in  the  darkest  recess  of  a  box  at  the  Opera,  feding 
rather  than  listening  to  the  delicious  music,  which  floated 
through  the  dim  atmosphere,  so  well  suited  to  the  reverie  of 
the  lover. 

How  much  more  is  that  vague  tone  of  poetry,  to  be  found 
in  almost  all,  awakened  by  the  obscurity  of  the  foreign 
theatres !  —  in  ours,  the  lights,  the  dresses,  &c.  are  too 
familiar  things,  and  prevent  the  audience  from  being  carried 
away  by  their  feelings,  —  as  they  are  when  music  and  poetry 
are  aided  by  obscurity  like  mystery,  and  silence  deep  as  thought 
A  murmur  of  applause,  and  a  burst  of  song  thrilling  in  its 
sweetness,  aroused  Algernon,  and,  leaning  over  the  front,  he 
saw  —  her  dark  hair  gathered  with  three  bands  of  cosdy 
diamonds  in  front,  and  a  starry  tiara  behind  —  her  crimson 
robe  shining  with  gold  —  her  dazzlingly  white  arms  raised  in 
eloquent  expostulation  —  her  voice  filling  the  air  with  its 
melody  —  in  the  Medea  of  the  stage  he  saw  the  devotee  of 
the  Virgin. 

Pass  we  over  the  first  steps  of  attachment —  so  delicious  to 
tread,  but  so  little  pleasant  to  retrace,  either  for  ourselves  or 
others  —  till  another  evening  of  purple  sunset  saw,  in  that 
church  where  they  had  first  met,  Algernon  kneeling  by  the 
side  of  the  beautiful  Francisca,  while  a  priest  pronounced  the 
marriage  blessing  —  a  pale,  aged  man,  to  whose  wan  lips 
seemed  rather  to  belong  the  prayer  for  a  burial  than  aught 
that  had  to  do  with  life  or  enjoyment. 

Truly  does   passion   live   but  in   the  present.     Algernon 

knew  his  marriage  was  not  legal ;  but  her  he  loved  was  now 

his  by  a  sacred  vow  —  and  when  the  future  came,  he  might 

be  entirely  his  own  master :  the  Janus  of  Love's  year  may 

Aare  two  facea^  bat  they  look  only  on  eacYi  o\)Qfix.    *I\i^  ^qt«x 
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of  a  mind  so  constituted  is,  that  its  feelings  cannot  last,  least 
of  all  its  love ;  it  measures  all  things  by  its  expectations  — 
and  expectations  have  that  sort  of  ideal  beauty  no  reality  can 
equal:  moreover^  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world,  the 
violent  is  never  the  lasting  —  the  tree  forced  into  unnatural 
luxuriance  of  blossom  bears  them  and  dies.  Francisca,  beautiful 
but  weak,  without  power  to  comprehend,  or  intellect  to  take 
part  with  her  lover,  somewhat  accelerated  the  re-action ;  and 
Algernon  now  saw  the  full  extent  of  the  sacrifice  he  had  made* 
and  the  mortifications  that  were  to  come,  since  love  had  no 
bnger  strength  to  bear  him  through  them. 

If  there  be  one  part  of  life  on  which  the  curse  spoken  at 
Eden  rests  in  double  darkness — if  there  be  one  part  of  life 
on  which  is  heaped  the  gathered  wretchedness  of  years,  it  is 
the  time  when  guilty  love  has  burnt  itself  out,  and  the  heart 
sees  crowd  around  those  vain  regrets,  that  deep  remorse, 
whose  voices  are  never  heard  but  in  the  silence  of  indifference. 
Who  ever  repented  or  regretted  during  the  reign  of  that  sweet 
madness  when  one  beloved  object  was  more,  ay  a  thousand 
times  more,  than  the  world  forgotten  for  its  sake  ?  But  when 
the  silver  cord  of  affection  is  loosened,  and  the  golden  bowl 
of  intoxicating  passion  broken — when  that  change  which 
passes  over  all  earth's  loveliest  has  passed,  too,  over  the  heart 
— when  that  step  which  was  once  our  sweetest  music  falls  on 
the  ear  a  fear,  not  a  hope — when  we  know  that  we  love  no 
more  as  once  we  loved  —  when  memory  broods  on  the  past, 
which  yields  but  a  terrible  repentance,  and  hope  turns  sicken- 
ing from  a  future,  which  is  her  grave  —  if  there  be  a  part  of 
life  where  misery  and  weariness  contend  together,  till  the 
agony  is  greater  than  we  can  bear,  this  is  the  time. 

Frandsca  saw  the  change,  and  in  a  few  weeks  Algernon 
was  almost  startled  by  the  change  in  her  also ;  but  hers  was 
an  external  change  •—  the  bright  cheek  had  lost  its  colour  and 
outline,  and  she  was  wasted,  even  to  emaciation.  He  was 
often  absent  from  their  villa,  wandering,  in  all  the  restless- 
ness of  discontent,  in  the  wild  environs  of  Vesuvius ;  and  on 
every  return  did  he  observe  more  alteration,  when  remorse 
urged  to  kindness,  and  he  reproached  himself  bitterly  for 
leaving  her  so  much  to  solitude.  Under  this  influence  he  re- 
tamed  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  one  day,  and  ^om^X.'^tvci- 
asca  in  a  £t  of  repenting  fondness  ;  a  faint  moan  Tcv«j\fc\»xft 
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enter  the  room^  and  there,  on  the  hare  rough  pavement^  knej 
Francisca.  A  coarse  dress  of  sackcloth  strangely  contraste 
with  her  delicate  shape  —  drops  of  blood  were  on  the  floor  — 
and  her  slight  hand  yet  held  the  scourge :  a  shriek  told  he 
recognition  of  Algernon^  and  she  fell  senseless  on  the  ground 

In  her  state  of  bodily  weakness^  the  least  sudden  eraotioi 
was  enough  to  bring  on  a  crisis  —  and  before  night  she  wa 
in  a  brain  fever ;  from  her  ravings  and  a  few  questions  h 
learnt  the  cause.  She  had  marked  his  growing  coldness,  and 
with  the  wild  superstition  of  the  ardent  and  the  weak,  hai 
held  it  as  a  judgment  for  loving  a  heretic ;  the  belief  tha 
some  fearful  judgment  was  hanging  over  both  grew  upon  he 
daily  ;  and  by  fasts,  rigid  and  severe  penance,  she  strove  t 
avert  the  penalty,  and  obtain  pardon.  Body  and  mind  alik 
sank  under  this ;  and  she  died  in  a  fearful  paroxysm  o 
terror,  without  one  sign  of  recognition,  in  Algernon's  arms 
He  returned  to  England  too  late  to  see  his  father  living  ;  anc 
the  first  object  he  met  in  the  old  chestnut  avenue  were  th< 
black  horses,  the  dark  plumes  of  the  hearse,  which  were  bear 
ing  Lord  Etheringhame  to  the  vault  of  his  ancestors. 

Algernon  thenceforth  lived  in  the  deepest  seclusion :  on< 
only  object  yet  had  an  interest  for  him  —  his  young  brother 
perhaps  the  very  loneliness  of  his  affection  made  it  the  deepei 
In  many  points  of  character  Edward  resembled  his  brother 
but  he  had  an  energy  which  the  other  had  not  —  a  buoyanc; 
of  spirit,  to  which  diflSculty  was  a  delight.  As  he  advancei 
in  life,  many  an  effort  did  he  make  to  rouse  Lord  Ethering 
hame  from  his  lethargy,  but  in  vain.  Grief,  after  all,  is  lik( 
smoking  in  a  damp  country  —  what  was  at  first  a  necessit; 
becomes  afterwards  an  indulgence. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Will  you  come  and  spend  a  long  day  witb  me  ?  " 

Penalties  qf  Rriendship, 

**  Delightful  and  intellectual  society."  —  Fo^  Concords, 

**  To  all  and  singular  in  this  full  meeting, 
Ladies  and  gallants,  Phoebus  sends  you  greeting ; 
From  his  more  mighty  sons,  whose  confidence 
Is  placed  in  lofty  rhyme  and  humble  sense. 
Even  to  his  little  infants  of  the  time 
Who  write  new  songs,  and  trust  in  tune  and  rhyme.'* 

Drydbn. 

"  Look  you,  friend,  it  is  nothing  to  me  whether  you  believe  it  or  not ;  what  I 

say  is  true.*' — Love  for  Love. 

Of  all  places,  London  is  the  best  for  an  incognita  acquaint* 
ance;  cards  may  be  exchanged  to  all  eternity  without  a 
meeting,  and  the  various  circles  revolve  like  planets  in  their 
different  systems,  utterly  imconscious  of  the  means  and  modes 
of  each  other's  existence.  A  friend,  whom  Emily  had 
earnestly,  though  unsuccessfully,  endeavoured  to  see,  thanks 
to  a  headache  of  Lady  Alicia's,  found  them  at  home.  This 
was  a  Mrs.  Smithson,  who  had  formerly  been  Emily's  gover- 

Iness ;  and  our  heroine  was  still  young  enough  for  the  at- 
traction of  friendship,  to  recall  with  rapture  her  first  readings 
of  Matilde  and  the  Corsair,  and  to  remember  with  delight  her 
first  essay  as  confidante*  Miss  Hughes  being  in  love  at  the 
time,  had  only  left  Arundel  Hall  to  become  the  wife  of  Mr, 
Smithson;  a  gentleman  whose  station  and  salary  now  author- 
ised his  taking  a  house  and  a  wife,  and,  at  forty-five,  insti- 
tuting a  new  search  after  happiness. 

Mrs.  Smithson  entered  the  room,  and  received  Emily's 
welcome  and  embrace,  evidently  a  little  disorganised  by  the 
latter;  not  but  that  she  was  very  glad  to  see  her  former 
pupil,  but  it  is  very  trying  to  have  the  drapery  of  one's  shawl 
destroyed.  A  few  moments,  and  they  were  conversing  with 
true  feminine  fluency.  Emily  had  to  mention  the  curate's 
marriage,  the  death  of  the  apothecary,  and  to  say  how  well 
both  uncle  and  aunt  were.  Mrs.  Smithson  had  to  state  that 
she  had  three  children  —  to  wonder  Emily  had  grown  so 
much  -—  and  each  had  to  rejoice  over  meeting  with  the  other. 
Besides^  there  waa  a  moat  interesting  subject  \o  \^  ^<^\>s»fe\\ 
/    Mrs,  Smitlison  bad  enchanted  the  world  with.  &  nwA^ — xtfjX  \ 
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person  less  than  a  baronet  figured  in  its  pages  —  the  heroine 
had  a  most  authentic  milliner  —  it  was  rumoured  that  Lady 
Holdernesse  was  the  Marchioness  of  L. ;  and^  altogether^  it 
had  had  the  most  circulating  success.  Moreover^  she  had 
something  to  say  about  her  husband^  who  had  written  a 
treatise  on  bats  and  beetles. 

Emily  was  at  that  happy  age  which  takes  so  much  on 
trust,  and  her  praise  was  quite  elaborate  in  its  enthusiasm. 
What  a  charm  there  must  be  in  praise,  when  it  consoles  for 
all  the  miseries  and  mortifications  of  literature  !  The  fair 
and  fashionable  author  now  mentioned  the  object  of  her  visit, 
which  was  to  induce  her  young  friend  to  spend  a  long  day 
with  her,  to  which  her  young  friend  readily  assented.  "  I 
shall  be  delighted  —  I  will  come  early  —  you  will  excuse  my 
dining  in  a  morning  dress — and  we  shall  have  such  a  delight- 
ful chat." 

Mrs.  Smithson*s  face  perceptibly  lengthened  at  the  words 
"morning  dress."  "Why,  my  sweet  girl,  Monday  is  my 
little  conversazione  ;  my  literary  pursuits  require  literary  con- 
nexions—  only  a  very  small  circle,  but  all  talented  people: 
however,  you  will  look  well  in  any  thing." 

But  before  the  Aspasia  of  Marylebone  departed,  it  was 
settled  that  Emily's  maid  should  be  in  Harley  Street  to  attend 
to  the  necessary  change  of  costume;  and,  this  important 
arrangement  decided,  Mrs.  Smithson*s  green  pelisse  and  blue 
bonnet  departed  —  blue  and  green,  like  the  title  of  an  old 
novel,  **  paired,  but  not  matched."  By  the  by,  how  much 
bad  taste  is  shown  in  the  selection  of  colours  !  Out  upon  the 
folly  of  modern  liberty,  which  has  abolished  sumptuary  laws, 
and  left  us  to  all  the  horrors  of  our  own  inventions !  Liberty 
of  conscience  is  bad  enough  —  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  still 
worse  — but  worst  of  all  is  liberty  of  taste  in  dress  to  common 
people. 

Monday  and  two  o'clock  found  Emily  in  Harley  Street, 
rather  sooner  than  she  was  expected,  as  was  evident  from  thai 
silken  rustle  which  marks  a  female  retreat.  A  discreet  visitoi 
on  such  occasions  advances  straight  to  the  window  or  the  glass : 
Emily  did  the  latter ;  and  five  minutes  of  contemplation  ascer- 
tained the  fact  that  her  capote  would  endure  a  slight  tendenc] 
to  the  left.  She  then  took  a  seat  on  the  hard,  or,  as  they  sa} 
of  bounds,  the  hide- bound  8ofa — tke  ^\e  inm>x\]&^  Vt^^^^tir 
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into  twenty,  and  she  sought  for  amusement  at  a  most  literary- 
looking  table.  Alas!  she  had  read  the  novels — for  treatises 
she  had  no  taste  —  and  two  German  volumes,  and  three  Latin, 
together  with  a  scientific  journal,  gave  her  a  cold  chill.  While 
thus  employed,  a  red-faced,  loud-voiced  servant  girl  threw 
open  the  door,  and  howled,  '*  If  you  please,  ma'am.  Master 
Adolphus  has  thrown  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge 
j  at  Master  Alfred's  head,  because  he  tore  the  Catechism  of 
Conchology;"  but  before  Miss  Arundel  could  express  her 
regret  at  such  misapplication  of  knowledge,  the  girl  had 
vanished  in  all  the  dismay  of  a  mistake. 

At  last  Mrs.  Smithson  appeared.  '*  My  dear  Emily,  you 
have  waited  —  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  devote  the  early 
part  of  the  day  to  the  dear  children — I  never  allow  my 
literary  and  domestic  duties  to  interfere :  you  cannot  com- 
mence the  important  business  of  education  too  soon,  and  I  am 
but  just  emerged  from  the  study." 

This  was  a  little  at  variance  both  with  the  servant's  appear- 
ance and  her  own  laboured  toilette,  whose  want  of  neatness 
was  the  result  of  hurry  and  bad  taste,  not  of  after-disorgani- 
sation. It  is  amazing  how  oppressive  is  the  cleverness  of 
some  people,  as  if  it  were  quite  a  duty  in  you  to  be  clever 
too — or,  as  I  once  heard  a  little  child  say,  '*  Oh,  mamma, 
I  always  speak  to  Mrs.  S.  in  such  dictionary  words  ! " 

"  Slowly  and  sadly"  did  the  morning  pass.  Alas  !  for  the 
victim  of  friendship,  whom  sentiment  or  silliness  seduces  into 
passing  a  long  day  !  The  upright  sitting  on  the  repulsive  sofa 
— the  mental  exhaustion  in  searching  after  topics  of  conver- 
sation, which,  like  the  breeze  in  Byron's  description  of  a  calm, 
'^come  not" — the  gossip  that,  out  of  sheer  desperation, 
darkens  into  scandal ;  if  ever  friends  or  feelings  are  sacrificed 
under  temptation  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  it  is  in  the  conver- 
sational pauses  of  a  long  day ;  and  worst  of  all,  a  long  day 
between  people  who  have  scarcely  an  idea  or  an  acquaintance 
in  common,  for  the  one  to  be  exchanged,  or  the  other  abused 
— communication  or  condemnation  equally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Mrs.  Smithson  secretly  pitied  herself  for  wasting  her 
colloquial  powers  on  that  social  non-entity,  a  young  lady; 
and  Miss  Arundel  was  somewhat  bewildered  by  the  march  of 
her  former  friend's  intellect.  Divers  of  those  ele^wvX  Vsax- 
'  j  monies,  wblcb  make  musical  the  flight  oi  tim^  \w  YiOtv^'Oti^ 
^  /  reriBed  the  old  rhyme,  that 
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**  Come  what  may. 
Time  and  the  tide  wear  through  the  roughest  day." 

The  muffin-boy  announced  three  o'clock — the  pot* 
clanking  his  empty  pewter  was  symptomatic  of  four— 
belman  tolling  the  knell  of  the  post  announced  five — and 
lengthy  a  heavy  hard-hearted  rap  proclaimed  the  returi 
Mr.  Smithson ;  a  gruff  voice  was  heard  in  the  passage 
ponderous  step  on  the  stairs  —  the  door  and  his  boots  crea 
and  in  came  the  author  of  the  treatise  on  bats  and  bee 
followed  by  a  blue-coated,  nankeen-trousered  young  n 
whose  countenance  and  curls  united  that  happy  mixtur 
carmine  and  charcoal  which  constitute  the  Apollo  of  a  Co 
ton  Street  counter.  Mr.  Smithson  was  equally  sullen 
solemn-looking,  with  a  mouth  made  only  to  swear^  and  a  I 
to  scowl — a  tyrant  in  a  small  way — one  who  would  be  a 
trary  about  a  hash^  and  obstinate  respecting  an  oyster — on 
those  tempers  which,  like  a  domestic  east  wind,  "sp 
neither  man  nor  beast,"  from  the  unhappy  footman  thai 
cursed^  to  the  unlucky  dog  that  he  kicked. 

A  minute  specimen  of  humanHy,  in  a  livery  like  a  jea 
lover's,  of  '^  green  and  yellow  melancholy,"  announced  din 
Mr.  Smithson  stalked  up  to  Emily,  Mr.  Perkins  simpered 
the  hostess^  and  they  entered  a  dismal-looking  parlour,  wl 
brick-red  walls  and  ditto  curtains  were  scantily  lighted  1 
single  lamp,  though  it  was  of  the  last  new  patent — to  wl 
a  dim  fire^  in  its  first  stage  of  infant  weakness,  gave  s 
assistance. 

Mr.  Smithson,  who,  as  member  of  a  public  office,  thoi 
that  church  and  state  ought  to  be  supported — which  sup 
he  conceived  to  consist  in  strict  adherence  to  certain  form 
muttered  something  which  sounded  much  more  like  a  gi 
than  a  grace,  and  dinner  commenced. 

At  the  top  was  a  cod's  shoulders  and  head,  whose  ii 
lectual  faculties  were  rather  over  much  developed ;  and  at 
bottom  was  soup  called  mulligatawny — some  indefinite  i 
ture  of  curry-powder  and  ducks'  feet,  the  first  spoonfu 
which  called  from  its  master  a  look  of  thunder  and  lighti 
up  the  table.  To  this  succeeded  a  couple  of  most  cadave 
fowls,  a  huge  haunch  of  mutton,  raw  and  red  enough  ever 
an  Abyssinian,  flanked  by  rissoles  and  oyster  patties,  which 
evidently,  like  Tom  Tough,  seen  *^  a  deal  of  service : "  t 
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were  followed  by  some  sort  of  nameless  pudding— and  so 
much  for  the  luxury  of  a  family  dinner^  which  is  enough  to 
make  one  beg  next  time  to  be  treated  as  a  stranger. 

Conversation  there  was  none — Mr.  Smithson  kindly  sparing 
the  longs  of  his  friends^  at  the  expense  of  his  own.  First,  the 
fire  was  sworn  at  —  then,  the  draught  from  the  door — dien, 
the  poor  little  footboy  was  encouraged  by  the  pleasant  intel- 
ligence that  he  was  the  stupidest  blockhead  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Perkins  sat  preserving  his  silence  and  his  simper ;  and  to 
the  lady  of  the  house  it  was  evidently  quite  matter  of  habit — 
a  sort  of  accompaniment  she  would  almost  have  missed. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Smithson  had  just  married  some  twenty 
years  too  late  —  with  his  habits,  like  his  features,  quite  set, 
and  both  in  a  harsh  mould.  Ypung  lady !  looking  out  for 
an  establishment — meditating  on  the  delights  of  a  house  of 
your  own  — two  maids  and  a  man,  over  whom  you  are  set  in 
absolute  authority — do  any  thing  rather  than  marry  a  con- 
firmed bachelor — venture  on  one  who  has  been  successful 
with  seven  succeeding  wives,  with  ten  small  children  ready 
made  to  order — walk  off  with  some  tall  youth,  who  considers 
a  wife  and  a  razor  definitive  signs  of  his  growth  and  his 
sense ;  but  shun  the  establishment  of  a  bachelor  who  has  hung 
a  pendulum  between  temptation  and  prudence  till  the  age  of 
forty-five — but  of  all  subjects,  age  is  the  one  on  which  it  is 
most  invidious  to  descant. 

The  cloth  was  removed,  and  sudden  commotion  filled  the 
passage: 

"  At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
Within  that  darli  and  narrow  dell ; " 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

and  in  came  Master  Adolphus  and  Master  Alfred  in  full  cry, 
having  disputed  by  the  way  which  was  to  go  first  —  also  a 
baby,  eloquent  as  infancy  usual  is,  and,  like  most  youthful 
orators,  more  easily  heard  than  understood.  The  boys  quar- 
tered themselves  on  the  unfortunate  strangers;  and  Mrs. 
Smithson  took  the  infant,  which  Emily  duly  declared  was  the 
sweetest  little  creature  she  had  ever  seen.  On  going  upstairs, 
Emily  found  Mile.  Hyacintbe  shivering  —  for,  with  the  usual 
inhumanity  of  friends,  there  was  no  fire ;  and  it  was  one  of 
those  wet,  miserable  evenings,  gratis  copies  distribut*^  b^ 
November  through  the  year. 
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Suicide  and  antipathy  to  fires  in  a  bed-room  seem  to  be 
among  the  national  characteristics.  Perhaps  the  same  moral 
cause  may  originate  both.  We  leave  this  question  to  the 
Westminster  Review.  Between  grumbling  and  garnishing, 
discontent  and  decoration,  Emily  was  some  time  before  she 
descended  to  the  drawing-room,  which  was  half  full  or  more 
on  her  entrance.     She  took  a  seat  with  a  most  deferential  air 

—  for  she  was  a  little  awestruck  by  the  intellectual  society  in 
which  she  now  found  herself — and  Mrs.  Smithson,  equally 
eag^r  to  conciliate  a  reviewer,  who  stood  on  her  right,  and  a 
poet,  who  stood  on  her  left,  had  quite  forgotten  the  very 
existence  of  her  sweet  young  friend. 

With  curiosity  much  excited,  but  wholly  ungratified^  Emily 
looked  eagerly  round  for  a  familiar  face,  but  in  vain ;  at  last, 
a  lady,  who  had  been  watching  her  for  some  time,  said  : 

"  Will  you  promise  not  to  suspect  me  of  an  intention  to 
steal  your  pearl  chain,  if  I  oiFer  my  services  as  catalogue  to 
this  exhibition  of  walking  pictures  ?  " 

^'  I  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  grateful  with  all  the  gratitude 
of  ignorance  —  there  must  be  so  many  people  here  I  should 
so  like  to  know  something  about." 

"  I  see,"  rejoined  her  companion,  "  that  you  are  a  stranger, 
and  have  no  credentials  in  the  shape  of  ^  such  a  sweet  poem ' 

—  'such  a  delightful  tale.'  No  one  has  introduced  you  as 
that  young  lady  whose  extraordinary  talents  have  delighted  all 
the  world.  I  suspect  that,  like  myself,  you  are  here  on  suf- 
ferance." 

"  Mrs.  Smithson  is  a  very  old  friend." 

''And  my  husband  has  written  a  pamphlet  on  the  com 
laws.  As  for  myself,  I  neither  read  nor  write  ;  but  I  know 
something  of  most  of  the  authors  here,  and  their  works. 
Knowledge  is  much  like  dust  —  it  sticks  to  one,  one  does  not 
know  how." 

Emily  thanked  Mrs.  Sullivan  (for  such  was  her  name),  and 
drew  closer  to  her  side,  with  that  sense  of  loneliness  which  is 
never  felt  so  strongly  as  in  a  crowd.  For  some  time  she  lis- 
tened to  every  word  she  could  catch,  till  at  length  the  dis- 
i^eeable  conviction  was  forced  upon  her,  that  clever  people 
talked  very  much  as  others  did.  Why,  she  actually  heard 
two  or  three  speaking  of  the  weather.  Now,  to  think  of  a 
genius  only  saying,  "  What  a  cold  day  "we  liaxe  had  V* 
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"Whence  do  you  come?"  asked  Mrs,  Sullivan,  of  a  young 
mm  who  looked  at  least  intelligent. 

"  I  have  been  spending  the  day  at  Hampstead,  and  beau- 
tiful it  was :  the  fog,  which,  as  Wordsworth  says  of  sleep, 

*  Covered  the  city  like  a  garment,* 

kft  the  heath  clear,  and  the  sky  blue ;  and  there  was  sunshine 
enough  to  keep  me  in  spirits  for  the  rest  of  the  week.*' 

"  A  most  Cockney  expedition,  truly  ! " 

'*  My  dear  Mrs.  Sullivan,  why  will  you  indulge  in  common- 
place contumely  ?     Believe  me,  it  is  only  those 

*  In  crowded  cities  pent ' 

who  fuUy  enjoy  the  free  air  above  their  heads,  and  the  green 
grass  beneath  their  feet:  to  them,  as  to  the  lately  recovered 
«ick  man, 

*  Each  opening  breath  i»  paradise.* 

How  often  have  I  closed  my  book  in  weariness,  or  flung  down 
the  pen  in  vexation  of  spirit,  and  have  gone  forth  into  the 
open  air,  at  first  thoughtfully  and  heavily ;  but  as  the  rows  of 
houses  give  way  to  hedges,  streets  to  fields  crowded  with 
daisies  — 

•  The  Danae  of  flowers. 
With  gold  heaped  iu  her  lap.' 

and  I  catch  the  shadows  of  two  or  three  old  trees,  my  heart 
and  steps  grow  lighter,  and  I  proceed  on  my  way  rejoicing, 
1  forget  the  dull  realities  of  experience  —  experience,  that 
more  than  philosophy  '  can  clip  an  angel's  wings ; '  I  forget 
that  all  ^  mine  earlier  hopes '  are  now  set  down 
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*  'Mid  the  dull  catalogue  of  common  things ;  * 

and  I  return  with  a  handful  of  wild  flowers,  or  a  branch 
covered  with  acorns  (the  most  graceful  wreath  that  ever  Oread 
wore),  and  imbued  with  poetry  enough  to  resist  the  dull  thick 
atmosphere  of  town  for  full  four-and-twenty  hours ; — and 
then  think  how  beautiful  the  environs  of  London  really  are ! " 

"  Yes,  )[>utting  white  stuccoed  villas,  verandas,  and  pic-nic 
parties,  out  of  the  question.'* 

**  Putting  nothing  at  all  out  of  the  question :  it  is  a  very 
morbid  or  very  affected  taste  which  tum«  awa^  ftoici  «a*^X 
of  haman  comfort  or  human  enjoyment*** 

F 
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"  The  other  eveniDg^"  continued  Mrs.  Sullivan,  ^^  I  he 
you  quoting, 

*  There  li  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods.' " 

•*Ag  if,"  rejoined  the  young  poet,  "one  were  alw 
obliged  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  !  However,  so  far  I 
ready  to  admit,  that  the  eigoyment  of  a  wild  and  a  Ion 
scene  is  of  a  higher  and  more  imaginative  quality  than  t 
of  merely  beautiful  cultivation ;  and,  I  must  add,  I  do  no 
all  agree  vnth  Marmontel,  who  said,  that  whenever  he  sa^ 
beautiful  scene  he  longed  for  some  one  to  whom  he  could  e 
^ How  beautiful!*"— 

<*  Which,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Sullivan,  "  being  translated  i 
plain  English,  means  that  vanity  and  imagination  were 
variance;  and  a  thousand  fine  things  that  he  might  h 
said  about  the  prospect  with  such  effect,  if  he  had  been  '. 
tened  to,  were  now  being  wasted  on  himself." 

^^  To  again  quote  the  oracles  of  my  high-priest,  Wor 
worth,  there  is  nothing  like 

*  The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye. 
That  broods  and  sleeps  on  its  own  heart' 

What  'truths  divine*  crowd  every  page  of  Wordswort 
writings !  I  sometimes  wish  to  be  a  modern  Alexander,  t 
I  might  have  Mount  Athos  carved  into,  not  my  own  stat 
but  his." 

'■"Nay,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sullivan,  "spare  me  'lectures 
poetry.'     I  am  worse  than  even  Wordsworth's  flitch, 
says, 

*  The  rery  bacon  showed  its  feeling, 
Swinging  from  the  smoky  ceiling.* 

Now,  I  am  free  to  confess  the  very  bacon  has  more  feel 
than  I  have :  so  dissipate  your  lakeism  by  telling  yon 
trafeller  I  want  to  hear  some  of  his  adventures.  W 
variety  of  talent,"  said  Mrs.  Sullivan,  as  he  turned  aw 
"  does  that  young  man  possess !  He  has  Vesprit  comme 
diabkf  and  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  comme  un  ange,  I  can 
characterise  his  poetry  better  than  in  his  own  words : 

*  Whac  is  it  but  a  heayenlv  breath 
Along  an  earthly  lyre.*  *' 

As  the  young  traveller  Mrs.  Sullivan  had  summoned  cros 
the  room,  he  was  intercepted  by  a  \aAY,  '^iVwwft  n«^  graci 
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smile  on  him  was  the  essence  of  conciliation ;  it  seemed^  how- 
eyer,  like  English  sunshine,  too  precious  to  he  long  enjoyed. 
Some  other  '*  gentle  tassel "  was  to  he  lured  with  all  the  skill 
of  complimentary  falconry,  and  with  one  more  smile,  and  a 
parting  hend  of  necessity  and  regret,  the  traveller  approached 
with  the  "  self-betraying  air"  of  the  flattered. 

"  My  southern  voyage,"  said  he,  after  the  first  greetings 
with  Mrs.  Sullivan  were  over,  ''  is  enough  for  a  season's  repu- 
tation. Mrs.  Harcourt  has  just  been  expressing  her  admira- 
tion of  that  spirit  of  romantic  enterprise  so  much  wanting  in 
young  men  of  the  present  day,  has  asked  me  to  her  fancy 
ball,  and  held  forth  the  temptation  of  the  beauties  of  her  room 
on  the  strength  of  my  traversing  '  river  wild  and  forest  old.' 
Mrs.  Harcourt  takes  an  intellectual  degree  beyond  the  common 
collector  of  crowds — she  desires  that  every  second  individual 
in  hers  should  be  '  noticeable  persons ;'  her  young  ladies  are 
beauties  or  heiresses ;  her  gentlemen  geniuses,  authors,  or  tra- 
vellers. I  have  been  at  her  house,  though  she  has  forgotten 
me.  I  was  then  only  a  young  man — not  ^the  young  man 
who  spent  the  summer  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  had  brought  home 
the  guitar  of  a  Spanish  princess.'  I  saw  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
standing  on  the  same  rug  with  one  of  Buonaparte's  old  gene- 
rals ;  one  of  our  Tory  members,  to  whom  innovation  is  the 
'word  of  fear^'  who  considers  anarchy  and  annihilation  as 
synonymous^  shrinking  in  the  doorway  from  the  carbonari 
atmosphere  of  General  Pepi.  I  saw  a  most  orthodox-looking 
bishop  taking  the  paleness  of  horror  from  the  sight  of  Mr. 
Owen.  A  man  just  come  from  Babylon  was  talking  to  one 
newly  arrived  from  Moscow.  There  were  two  critics,  one 
historian,  half-a-dozen  poets,  a  gentleman  with  a  beard  like  a 
Turk,  a  real  Persian,  and  three  Greeks.  A  propos  des  Grecs, 
— a  droU  adventure  once  befell  this  fair  extractor  from  the 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.  The  Greek  stocks  and 
fever  were  at  their  highest,  when  a  cargo  from  Missolonghi 
of  turbaned  and  mustachioed  gentry  arrived^  and  cast  anchor 
in  the  river.  Mrs.  Harcourt's  ball  was  the  following  night — 
she  threw  herself  into  her  carriage  —  drove  as  if  the  speed 
of  thought  were  in  her  horses  as  well  as  herself — took  a 
boat — ascended  the  vessel's  side  —  was  introduced — inter- 
preted —  and  invited  the  patriots  for  the  ensvim^  esevvv[v%^ — 
ihejr  delighted  with  the  hospitality  of  En^MV^,  wv^  ^^  t^a 
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less  at  having  forestalled  the  market^  and  secured  such  Dovel- 
t;ies  for  her  supper-table.  Compliments  and  classics  equally 
exhausted^  Mrs.  Harcourt  gave  her  last  iig unction  — '  Pray, 
come  just  as  you  are,  those  crimson  caps  are  so  characteristic 
—  and  not  later  than  ten.'  She  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
the  ship,  when  an  officer  advanced  and  opposed  her  depar- 
ture, and  with  that  frank  politeness  which,  as  the  newspapers 
say,  distinguishes  the  British  sailor,  observed,  *D— n  it, 
ma'am,  it's  no  go.'  The  lady  stared ;  but  a  single  question 
elicited  the  fatal  truth  —  the  vessel  was  under  quarantine,  and 
once  on  board  there  was  no  quitting  it.  All  that  the  cap- 
tain could  do  was  to  grumble,  and  say  he  supposed  she  must 
have  his  cabin ;  and  there  this  candidate  for  the  honour  of 
the  Athenians  was  left  to  reflect  on  her  ball  next  evening,  and 
the  chance  of  catching  the  plague, — for  cholera  was  not  then 
invented  to  fright  the  isle." 

All  around  laughed,  as  people  always  laugh  at  misfortune^ 
f.  e.  with  all  their  heart. 

*<  I  understand,"  observed  Mrs.  Sullivan,  "  that  the  Adelphi 
intends  converting  itself  into  an  amphitheatre,  and  treating 
the  spectators,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Roman  conquerors,  to 
a  show  of  wild  beasts.  Why  do  you  not  recommend  them  to 
give  a  bull-fight  ?  " 

"  Such  an  animated  account  of  one  as  I  have  just  been 
reading  in  the  Talba,  where  a  young  Moorish  prince  van- 
quishes, single-handed,  in  the  arena,  a  black  and  ferocious 
bull !  J  have  some  thoughts  of  turning  author  myself,  on 
purpose  to  dramatise  one  of  the  most  interesting  stoiies  I 
have  read.  How  pretty  Mrs.  Yates  would  look  as  Inez  de 
Castro !  Think  of  the  splendid  scene  of  the  bull-fight,  its 
chivalric  and  romantic  associations  !" 

*'  I  see  but  one  difficulty — who  is  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  ?  " 

"  Oh,  somebody  would  be  found  to  run  '  the  glorious  risk. 
I  despair  of  nothing  now-a-days." 

"  In  such  a  mood  men  credit  miracles,"  said  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

*^  I,"  replied  the  traveller,  "  am  just  come  from  witnessing 

one.      Do  you  remember   how  your  friend  S ^'s  words 

were  like  the  friar's  steps  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  ?     He  says : 

^*  How  oft  to-night 
HaTe  my  old  leet  »l\UDLU«dL*,' 
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and  if  he  did  get  oat  six  words^  seven  were  unintelligible. 
He  now  speaks  as  fluently  and  as  unaffectedly  as  myself.  I 
cannot  say  more.*' 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

*'  Simply  that  S ,  in  utter  despair  at  being  thus  dis- 
abled from  enlightening  his  audience,  betook  himself  to  Mr. 
Jones^  who  has  undeniably  demonstrated  that  he  possesses  the 
gift  of  tongues." 

'*  I  should  Uke  to  sec  S :    he  will  be  so  gloriously 

theatricaL" 

'*  You  will  be  disappointed  in  this  charitable  expectation. 
Jones  has  yanquished  all  his  violent  distortions,  and  replaced 
them  by  the  calm  style  and  effective  delivery  of  the  gen- 
tleman. His  aim,  and,  I  must  add,  his  accomplishment,  is  to 
teach  the  art  of  speaking  with  ease  and  fluency.'' 

'*  Does  he  instruct  ladies  ?  " 

"  I  hope  not, 

*  That  were  but  sharpening  the  dart. 
Too  apt  before  to  kill.'  '* 

Emily's  whole  attention  was  now  given  to  a  lady  speaking 
near  her, —  the  first  few  sentences  were  lost,  but  she  caught 
the  fallowing : — 

''When  1  say  your  gratitude  ought  to  be  excited  by 
my  vanity,  I  divide  the  functions  of  vanity  into  two  influ- 
ences; the  one  is,  when  it  is  passive,  I  only  feed  upon 
the  memories  it  brings ;  the  other  is,  when  it  is  active,  and 
prompts  me  to  exert  myself  for  your  entertainment ;  and  it 
is  while  thus  acting  for  your  amusement  that  it  calls  on  you 
to  be  grateful,  if  not  gratified." 

'*  But  who  goes  into  society, — at  least  those  who  have  any 
pretensions,"  said  a  young  man,  clever-looking,  and  with  an 
animated  manner,  which  gave  additional  attraction  to  a  pointed 
and  brilliant  style  of  conversation  ;— -''  who  goes  into  society 
without  'a  marriage  robe,'  and,  like  that  worn  of  yore,  bril- 
liant,  embroidered,  and  concealing  the  real  figure  ? 

*  We  do  lire 
Amid  a  world  of  glitteriog  falsehoods.*  ** 

^  You  seem  to  consider  it,"  returned  the  lady,  "  expedient 
for  every  one  termed,  by  right  or  courtesy,  distinguished,  to 
play  truant  to  themselves,  avoiding  all  extemai  i^o'qv  oi  ^^^ 
Noughts  or  the  feelings  by  which  such  di&tVnc^OTi  xca.'^  Vvi^ 
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been  acquired:  as  if  the  earnestness  of  genioa  were  lew 
endurable  than  the  heartlessness  of  the  world ;  nay,  as  if  the 
polished  chain  mail  of  the  latter  were  the  only  garb  fit  to  be 
worn  by  the  former." 

''  Exactly  my  idea.  I  hold  that  we  are  the  knights  of 
conversation^  and  ought  to  go  into  its  arena  armed  at  all 
points,  for  a  harsh  and  violent  career." 

'*  I  do  not  see  that  we  are  at  all  called  upon  to  pay  so  costly 
a  compliment  to  society,  as  to  assume  a  character  diametrically 
opposed  to  our  real  one, — to- utter  sentiments  we  secretly  dis* 
believe, — and  to  be  as  angry  with  our  better  nature  for  burst- 
ing from  restraint,  as  at  other  times  with  our  own  inferior 
nature  for  refusing  to  submit  to  it.  I  think  wisdom  may 
wear  motley ;  and  truth,  unlike  man,  be  born  laughing.  Genius 
ought  every  where  to  be  true  to  itself,  and  to  its  origin,  the 
Divine  Mind ;  to  its  home,  the  undying  spirit ;  to  its  power, 
that  of  being  a  blessing ;  to  its  reward,  that  of  being  re- 
membered." 

"  The  speaker  to  whom  you  have  been  listening  with  such 
attention  is  Miss  Amesbury ;  to  use  a  very  fine  phrase  from 
some  magazine,  ^a  brilliant  star  in  our  brilliant  galaxy  of 
female  writers.'  I  characterise  her  conversation  by  a  fine  line 
from  Marlow, 

*  A  frosty  night,  when  heaven  is  lined  with  stars.* 

I  recall  a  thousand  such  beautiful  expressions,  I  remember 
her  comparing  society  '  to  a  honey-comb,  sweet  but  hollow/ 
Again,  she  calls  friendship's  memory  ^  the  fame  of  the  heart.' 
Her  last  work  is  my  favourite.  The  character  in  the  second 
tale  called  Egeria  is  meant  for  Mrs.  Hemans — a  most  ex- 
quisite sketch,  written  with  all  the  delicacy  of  feminine  tact, 
and  all  the  warmth  of  feminine  feeling.  It  is  a  beautifal 
answer  to  that  false  reproach,  that  one  woman  cannot  praise 
another. 

"  Miss  Amesbury  is  especially  happy  in  the  use  of  quotations 
—  and  an  apt  quotation  is  like  a  lamp  which  flings  its  light 
over  the  whole  sentence.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  though,  in 
her  first  story  (the  History  of  a  Modem  Corinne)  she  has 
fallen  into  the  common  and  picturesque  error,  of  making  her 
women  of  genius  peculiarly  susceptible  of  love — a  fact  I  greatly 
doubt    Every  body  knows  that  love  la  m&d&  \x^  oC  NanltY  and 
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idleness.  Now^  a  sncoessful  literary  career  gratifies  the  vanity, 
while  it  gives  employment.  Love  is  not  wanted  as  flattery, 
nor  as  occupation — and  is  therefore  cut  off  from  its  two 
strong-holds.  Besides,  the  excitement  of  a  literary  career  is 
so  great,  that  most  sentiments  seem  tame  hy  its  side.  Homage 
you  have  from  the  many, — praise  is  familiar  to  your  ear; 
and  your  lover's  compliment  seems  cold  when  weighed  against 
that  of  your  reviewer.  Besides,  a  lover  is  chiefly  valued  for 
the  consequence  he  gives ;  he  loses  one  great  charm  when  you 
have  it  without  him.  If  I  wanted  to  inspire  an  intense  devoted 
attachment,  I  would  scarce  seek  it  from  genius :  it  gives  you 
but  a  divided  heart  Love  hears  no  rival  near  the  throne — 
sad  fame  is  as  '  mighty  autocrat  as  he.' " 

''But  do  you  see  the  gentleman  she  has  just  addressed, 
perhaps  with  a  hope  to  conciliate  a  critic : «— vain  hope  !  when 
the  critic  is  made  out  of  the  remains  of  a  disappointed  poet, 
who  finds  it  easier  to  tell  people  what  they  should  read,  than 
to  produce  what  they  will  read.  One  would  think  that  an 
unsuccessful  volume  was  like  a  degree  in  the  school  of  review- 
ing. One  unread  work  makes  the  judge  hitter  enough ;  but 
a  second  failure,  and  he  is  quite  desperate  in  his  damnation. 
I  do  believe  one  half  of  the  injustice — the  severity  of  'the 
ungentle  craft '  originates  in  its  own  want  of  success ;  they 
cannot  forgive  the  popularity  which  has  passed  them  over,  to 
settle  on  some  other ;  and  they  come  to  judgment  on  a  favourite 
author^  with  a  previous  fund  of  bitterness — like  an  angry 
person,  venting  Uieir  rage  not  on  the  right  offender,  but  on 
whoso  chances  to  be  within  their  reach." 

*'  The  principal  remark  that  I  have  made  on  London  society 
iSj  its  tone  of  utter  indifference.  No  one  seems  to  care  for 
another." 

There  was  a  truth  to  Emily  in  this  speech  that  made  her 
torn  to  the  speaker.  He  was  good-looking,  and  singularly 
talL 

"  That  is  the  author  of  a  most  chivalric  history  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  young  man  about 
beauty  and  misfortune  is  as  good  in  taste  as  it  is  in  feeling. 
He  is  a  Scotchman,  certainly  not 

*  From  pride  and  from  prejudice  free ;  * 

for  I  verUy  beUeve  that  he  looks  upon  the  leil  ol  ^^  ^^"^  ^^ 
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^  a  Bet  of  niggers/ — an  inferior  raoe^  on  this  side  the  Tweed; 
We  English  are  much  more  liberal  in  that  respect ;  we  ha?e 
always  been  ready  to  offer  homage^ 

*  When  we  saw  by  the  streamers  that  shot  so  bright. 
That  spirits  were  riding  the  northern  light.' 

I  remember  his  saying  to  an  English  author^  ^  it  is  to  Edin- 
burgh you  piust  look  for  your  literary  fame.'  The  best  anaw^ 
would  have  been  the  Highland  proverb^ 

*  *Tis  a  far  cry  to  Lochow.* 

It  is  singular  how  long  national  hostility  lasts^  and  how  many 
shapes  it  will  take !  That  a  prejudice  still  exists  between  the 
Scotch  and  the  English  is  no  credit  to  either.  Were  I  to 
allot  each  their  shares  of  illiberality^  I  should  say,  there  are 
six  of  the  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other  ;  and  as  I  am  one 
who  utterly  despairs  of  improving  the  human  race,  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  continue." 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman,"  exclaimed  Emily,  "  whose  eye 
1  have  just  caught,  so  full  of  mirth  and  malice  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  Philip  de  Comines  of  King  Oberon^  the 
Froissart  of  Fairyland  —  a  re-union  of  the  most  opposite 
qualities  —  a  zealous  antiquary^  yet  with  a  vein  of  exquisite 
poetry,  side  by  side  with  one  of  quaint  humour.  Do  let  me 
tell  you  a  most  original  simile  of  his :  he  compares  fried  e^s 
to  gigantic  daisies.  The  oddity  of  the  likeness  is  only  to  be 
equalled  by  its  truth.  And  to  give  you  one  touch  of  poetry : 
speaking  of  his  return  across  a  common,  one  winter  nighty  he 
made  use  of  the  following  (I  think)  singularly  fine  phrase : 

*  The  silence  of  the  snows.* 

*'  The  person  next  to  him  is  the  writer  of  some  entertaining 
and  graphic  travels  in  the  East.  Travelling  is  as  much  a 
passion  as  ambition  or  love.  He  ascribes  his  first  desire  of 
seeing  Palestine  to  hearing  his  mother  (who  read  exquisitely) 
read  the  Old  Testament  aloud.  His  imagination  was  haunted 
by  the  Dead  Sea,  or  the  lilies  of  Sharon :  when  he  slept,  he 
dreamed  but  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon ;  and  as  a  boy,  he  used 
to  sit  by  the  searside,  and  weep  with  his  passionate  longing  to 
visit  the  East.  Thither  he  travelled  as  soon  as  his  will  was 
master  of  his  conduct. 

**  But  do  turn  to  one  of  my  great  favourites  —  that  is 
Allan  Malcolm^    Does  he  not  look  aa  i£  \xe  Vi^d  y;]i&t  «tQV\^0fl 
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aorora  the  border,  with  the  breath  of  the  heath  and  the  broom 
fresh  about  him  ?  There  is  an  honesty  in  his  nature  which 
keeps  him  unspotted  from  the  world  —  the  literary  world> 
with  its  many  plague  spots  of  envyings,  jealousies,  hatred, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness.  The  face  so  sweet 
in  its  matron  beauty  is  that  of  ^his  bonnie  Jeane'  beside. 
I  like  to  meet  him  sometimes:  it  is  good  for  one's  moral 
constitution  to  know  there  are  such  things  as  kindh'nest 
and  integrity  to  be  found  in  the  world.  A  countryman  is  at 
this  moment  beside  him  —  a  stanch  border  minstrel,  who 
would  any  day  uphold  the  thistle  to  be  a  more  poetical  plant 
than  the  laurel.  I  own  myself  I  think  it  would  be  more 
characteristic.  I  suspect  the  northern  reviewer  was  thinking^ 
as  much  of  the  Fitful  Fancies  of  the  poet  in  his  own  person 
as  of  those  in  his  works,  when  he  said  '  that  his  ideas  stood 
stiff  and  strong,  as  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.'  A 
little  speech  I  heard  him  make  will  give  you  a  clearer  idea  of 
him  than  a  long  description.  We  were  talking  of  dancing, 
when  he  said,  '  I  loathe  the  woman  who  dances,  and  despise 
Aeman.'" 

''And  I  liked  his  poetry  so  much!"  exclaimed  Emily,  in 
the  most  reproachful  of  tones. 

Miss  Arundel's  whole  attention  was  now  attracted  by  a 
female  in  a  Quaker  dress  —  the  quiet  dark  silk  dress  —  the 
hair  simply  parted  on  the  forehead  —  the  small  close  cap — , 
the  placid  and  subdued  expression  of  the  face,  were  all  in 
sach  strong  contrast  to  the  crimsons,  yellows,  and  blues, 
around.  The  general  character  of  the  large,  soft,  dark  eyes 
seemed  sweetness ;  but  they  were  now  lighted  up  with  an 
expression  of  intelligent  observation  —  that  dear,  animated, 
and  comprehensive  glance,  which  shows  it  analyses  what  it 
observes.  You  looked  at  her  with  something  of  the  sensa- 
tion  with  which,  while  travelling  along  a  dusty  road,  the 
eye  fixes  on  some  green  field,  where  the  hour  flings  its 
sunshine,  and  the  tree  its  shadow,  as  if  its  fresh,  pure 
beauty  was  a  thing  apart  from  the  soil  and  tumult  of  the 
highway. 

**  You  see,"  said  Mrs.  Sullivan,  "  one  who,  in  a  brief  in- 
terview, gave  me  more  the  idea  of  a  poet  than  most  of  our 
modem  votaries  of  the  lute.     I  was  so  sltvxck  mXltL  «k^  w^a 
coming;  up  to  London,  filled  but  witYi  Yk\ftXOT\<i  «aaoc».^«i^V 
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looking  upon  the  Tower  as  hallowed  by  the  memory  oj 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  of  Westminster  Abbey  as  (to  nse  ihf 
American  Halleck's  noble  expression)  a  '  Mecca  of  the  mind; 
with  England's  great  and  glorious  names  inscribed  on  the 
consecrated  walls.  She  is  as  creative  in  her  imaginary  poemsj 
as  she  is  touching  and  true  in  her  simpler  ones." 

A  slight  movement^  and  a  few  exclamations,  drew  off  theii 
attention  to  the  little  supper  table.  A  gentleman  had,  instead 
of  placing  his  fork  in  a  sandwich,  inserted  it  into  a  lady'e 
hand.  The  injury  was  not  much  ;  but  the  quaintness  of  tiic 
excuse  was  what  amused  the  bystanders. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  offender,  with  the  most  unruffled 
composure  of  countenance;  ^^but  I  mistook  the  hand  foi 
white  bait" 

^'  A  fitting  compliment  for  one  whose  mind  is  the  most 
singular  mixture  of  pun,  poetry,  conceits,  simplicity,  that 
ever  mingled  the  mime  and  the  minstreL  But  I  hold  that 
he  is  rather  the  cause  of  mirth  in  others  than  merry  himself. 
He  is  pale,  silent,  serious  ;  and  I  never  heard  an  instance  oi 
laughter  recorded  against  him.  In  his  most  comic  vein,  th€ 
idea  of  death  seems  ever  present.  His  favourite  imagery  is 
death's  heads,  coffins,  skeletons:  even  his  merriest  balladfl 
turn  upon  the  death  of  their  subject.  His  faculty  of  perver- 
sion outdoes  any  temper  in  the  world.  One  of  the  oddest 
applications  of  a  quotation  was  in  a  preface,  where,  speaking 
of  his  own  sketches,  he  says,  '  Like  the  tape-tied  curtains  of 
the  poet,  I  was  never  meant  to  draw.'  With  this  is  mingled 
a  gift  of  the  most  touching  poetry.  I  doubt  whether  the 
whole  of  *  our  British  poets,'  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  could 
send  forth  specimens  more  calculated  to  touch  even  a 
critical  Corlolanus  than  some  of  his  short  and  beautiful 
pieces.** 

"  There  is  something,"  said  Emily,  '^  that  interests  me  in 
the  face  of  that  gentleman.     Who  is  he  ?  " 

'^  One  of  the  very  few  persons  of  whom  I  have  a  pleasure 
in  speaking  —  an  author,  yet  free  from  envy — a  critic,  yet 
free  from  malice.  Charles  Townsend  said  of  old,  'to  tax  and 
to  please,  any  more  thun  to  love  and  be  wise,  is  not  given  to 
man ; '  and  to  prefer  and  yet  please,  is  a  difficult  task  for  an 
eibtor.  Perhaps  it  is  because  liberal  and  kindly  feelings  are 
lb  Ae  fouad  in  the  object  of  your  inqmx^,     1\.  S&  «k  ^U^aant 
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ddng  to  enter  his  house.  It  is  as  well  to  see  domestic  hap- 
^nnesa  now  and  then,  in  order  to  be  able  to  talk  about  it  as  a 
wimder.  Congenial  in  tastes,  united  in  pursuits,  he  is  for- 
tunate in  a  wife,  who  is  pretty  enough  to  be  silly,  and  yet 
clever  enough  to  be  plain,  and  kind  and  good  enough  to  be 
either." 

At  this  moment,  a  lady  came  up  and  spoke  to  Mrs.  Sullivanj 
vith  that  warm  kindliness  of  manner,  which,  like  love,  air^  or 
sunshine,  must  win  its  way  everywhere. 

'*  That  is  the  very  person  we  were  speaking  of,  and  the 
most  charming  and  fittest  of  writers  for  youth, — at  least  to 
them  -  have  her  last  works  been  chiefly  addressed ;  but  the 
oldest  might  go  back  to  the  chronicles  of  her  school-room  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  being  young  again.  It  is  quite  wonderful 
to  me,  in  such  a  cross-grained,  hardening,  and  harsh  world  as 
ours,  where  she  can  have  contrived  to  keep  so  much  of  open, 
fresh,  and  kindly  feeling.  She  is  very  national,  and  I  am  sure 
yon  haye  read  her  beautiful  Irish  stories.  I  think  it  is  she 
who  says,  that  Englishmen  do  not  know  how  to  make  love. 
True  enough !  An  Englishman  seems  to  think  he  is  con- 
ferring a  favour,  which  the  lady  cannot  too  highly  estimate^ 
by  die  mere  act  of  falling  in  love  with  her ;  but  if  any  could 
inspire  him  with  tlie  amiable  accomplishment  of  love-making, 
it  would  be  one  of  her  own  Irish  coquettes-*a  creature  of 
rainbow  lightning." 

''  They  are  very  reaL     Does  she  draw  from  herself  ?  " 

'*  Perhaps  from  the  pleasures  of  memory ;  for  she  is  now 
half  of  one  of  those  happy  couples  which  make  one  understand 
t  phrase  somewhat  difficult  to  comprehend,  from  so  seldom 
witnessing  it — domestic  felicity." 

^^Nay,"  exclaimed  Emily,  laughing,  <^are  you  not  an 
Englishwoman  —  a  native  of  that  happy  island  so  celebrated 
for  its 

*  Dear  delights  of  hearth  and  home  ?  * " 

*'  I  nevertheless  think  that  the  blessings  of  matrimony,  like 
those  of  poverty,  belong  rather  to  philosophy  than  reality. 
Let  us  see — ^not  one  woman  in  fifty  marries  the  man  she  likes— 
and  though  it  may  be  safest — why  I  could  never  understand— 
it  is  not  pleasantest  to  begin  with  a  little  avexsion.  li^X.  '^%\\>aX^ 
^utfugba  day  in  married  life.  First,  an  early  YneaikidsX — ■^*(3(t  ^^ 
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husband  is  obliged  to  go  out  On  the  miseries  of  early  rising, 
like  those  of  the  country^  I  need  not  dwell :  they  are  too  wdl 
known.  He  reads  the  newspaper,  and  bolts  his  roll — she 
takes  care  that  Miss  Laura  does  not  dirty  her  frock,  and  that 
Master  Henry  does  not  eat  too  much ;  he  goes  to  his  office  or 
coim ting-house  —  she  to  market — for  remember  I  am  speaking 
of  a  good  wife — some  pounds  of  beef  or  mutton  are  to  he 
ordered  at  the  butcher's,  the  baker  has  charged  an  extra  loaf, 
and  the  greengrocer  has  to  be  paid  four  shillings  and  two- 
pence. On  her  return  home,  there  is  the  housemaid  to  be 
scolded  for  not  scouring  the  front  bed-room — and  the  cook's 
conduct  requires  animadversion  for  yesterday*s  underdone  veaL 
Perhaps,  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  Mrs.  Smith  calls  with 
an  account  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  elegant  new  peUsse ;  and  when 
Mons.  le  Mari  returns  to  dinner,  he  suffers  the  full  weight  of 
the  discontent  one  woman's  new  dress  never  fails  to  inspire  in 
another.  Evening  comes,  and  a  matrimonial  tite^dL-tSte  is  pro- 
verbial— '  what  can  I  have  to  say  to  my  wife,  whom  I  see 
everyday?*  Well,  he  reads  some  pamphlet  or  sleeps — she 
brings  out  the  huge  work-basket  doomed  to  contain  and  repair 
the  devastations  of  seven  small  children  —  she  has  given  up 
her  maiden  accomplishments — and  of  course,  a  married 
woman  has  no  time  for  music  or  reading.  Perhaps,  by  way  of 
agreeable  conversation,  she  may  say,  ^  My  dear,  I  want  Bon)e 
money : ' 

*  Oh,  sound  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear  t  * 

on  which  he  wakes,  and  goes  to  bed.  She  follows  ;  and  Mra. 
I.'s  pelisse  is  the  foundation  of  that  piece  of  exquisite  eloquence,  a 
curtain  lecture.  Now,  who  can  deny  that  this  is  a  faithful  and 
exact  picture  of  three  hundred  out  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  that  constitute  a  year  of  married  life." 

"  You  are  a  connubial  Cassandra,"  said  Emily. 

"  Yes ;  and,  like  that  ill-fated  prototype  of  all  who  tell  dis- 
agreeeble  truths,  I  shall  get  no  lady,  at  least  no  young  or  un- 
married one,  to  believe  me.  But  I  must  now  thank  you 
for  listening.  Our  carriage  is  announced ;  and  Mr.  Sullivan, 
when  his  horses  are  concerned,  is  like  time  and  tide — he  stays 
for  no  man — nor  woman  neither." 

A  heavy,  plain  man  took  the  lady  away^  very  much  as  if  she 
had  been  a  parcel ;  and  Emily  coxAii  Nqe^  Xsh^^-h^  \>fc  ^  ' 
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written  pamphlets  on  the  currency  and  the  corn.laws.  He 
looked  like  a  personification  of  the  dryness  of  the  one^  and  the 
dnlness  of  the  other. 

Mrs.  Smithson  had  hy  this  time  pretty  well  distributed  he: 
stock  of  conciliation  and  courtesy,  and  now  recollected  the 
existence  of  her  sweet  young  friend.  Divers  introductions 
took  place;  and  £mily  heard  a  great  deal  of  conversation^  ol 
which  conceit  was  the  canvass,  while  flattery  laid  on  the 
colours.  Dry  biscuits  and  drier  sandwiches  were  handed 
round ;  and  about  twelve^  £mily  found  herself  in  her  own  room^ 
very  tired,  very  dissatisfied,  and  very  hungry.  She  had  seen 
many  who  had  long  been  the  throned  idols  of  her  imagination 
and  her  disappointment  much  resembled  that  of  the  princely 
lover  of  Cinderella,  who,  on  questioning  his  porters  if  they  had 
seen  a  robed  and  radiant  beauty  pass,  learnt  that  their  un- 
charmed  eyes  had  only  beheld  a  little  dirty  girl.  She  hau 
fallen  into  the  common  error  of  supposing  that  the  author 
must  personify  his  works,  and  that  his  conversation  must  be 
copy  and  compeer  of  his  writings. 

We  forget  that  those  writings  are  the  productions  of  the 
mind's  highest  mood,  when  thoughts  rise  up  in  their  perfec" 
beauty,  like  the  stars  on  the  night ;  when  feelings,  untempted 
and  unchecked,  are  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  pure ;  when 
vanity  is  sublimed  into  fame — that  earthly  hereafter — which 
in  taking  the  semblance  of  eternity,  catches  somewhat  of  its 
glory  too;  when  imagination  peoples  its  solitude  with  the 
great  and  the  lovely,  like  those  spiritual  essences  which  obey 
but  a  midnight  spell ;  when,  if  memory  bring  sorrow,  it  is 
softened  and  refined,  or  if  hope  speak  of  a  future,  it  is  one 
exalted  and  redeemed;  when  the  enjoyment  of  creation  is 
within  him,  and  the  consciousness  of  power  is  delight.  In 
such  hours  are  those  pages  written  which  will  pass  sea  and 
land,  winged  with  praise  and  pleasure — over  which  eyes  will 
glisten  and  hearts  beat,  when  the  hand  that  wrote  is  moul- 
dered in  the  grave^  and  the  head  that  conceived  but  a 
whitened  skull. 

Now  society  is  a  market-place,  not  a  temple :  there  is  the 

bargain  to  be  made — the  business  to  be  followed;  novelty 

curiosity,  amusement^  lull  all  of  the  strong  passions  to  sleep, 

and,  in  their  place,  a  thousand  petty  emotions  hutr^  about^ 

-  making  up  in  noise  what  they  want  ia  \m^x\axit^    Tssa 
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society  and  solitude  of  an  author's  life  realise  ihe  old  faUe  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  who  had  an  earthly  and  heavenly  life  be- 
tween  them.  In  society,  all  his  more  earthly  nature  prepon* 
derates ;  his  mind,  however  different  its  stature  and  fai^on 
may  be,  must  wear  the  same  dress  as  its  neighbours. 

There  is  nothing  people  are  so  much  ashamed  of  as  truth. 
It  is  a  common  observation,  that  those  whose  writings  are  most 
melancholy  are  often  most  lively  in  conversation.  They  are 
ashamed  of  their  real  nature ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  but  one 
which  all  experience  owns^  that  people  do  not  desire  so  much 
to  appear  better,  as  to  appear  different  from  what  they  reaUy 
are.  A  part  is  to  be  played  in  company^  and  most  desire  that 
part  to  be  an  attractive  one ;  but  nothing  is  more  mistaken 
than  the  means.  A  sincere  wish  to  please  is  sure  to  be  sue* 
oessful :  but  instead  of  wishing  to  please,  we  rather  desire  to 
display.  The  eye  is  restless  to  watch  its  opportunity— the 
lip  feverish  with  some  treasured  phrase ;  we  grow  jealous  from 
competition,  and  envious  with  apprehension ;  we  Uiink  of  our- 
selves till  we  forget  those  very  others  for  whose  applause  we  are 
striving ;  disappointment  comes,  as  it  often  does,  to  even  well- 
founded  hopes — then  how  much  more  so  to  exaggerated  ex- 
pectation ?  mortification  succeeds^  and  vanity  covers^  all  as  a 
garment,  but  a  poisoned  one,  like  the  centaurs^  envenoming  and 
inflaming  every  wound. 

Conversation  is  forced  or  languid,  insipid  or  ill-natured ; 
and  a  celebrated  author  may  retire,  leaving  his  character  be- 
hind, but  taking  with  him  the  comfortable  conviction  that  his 
mind  has  played  false  to  its  powers ;  that  he  has  despised  the 
flatterer,  but  loved  the  flattery — at  once  ungrateful  and  ex- 
acting; that  he  has  praised  himself — the  worst  of  praise  is 
that  given  in  hopes  of  return ;  and  that  he  carries  away  with 
him  a  worldliness  and  selfishness^  which^  like  the  coming  of 
the  sandy  waves  of  the  desert^  will,  sooner  or  later,  dry  up  and 
destroy  all  the  fair  gardens  and  the  fresh  springs  in  the  Egypt 
of  his  imagination. 

We  talk  of  the  encouragement  now  given  to  talents— -of 
genius  as  the  most  universal  passport  to  society.  This  may 
be  good  for  the  individual,  but  not  so  for  literature.  The 
anxious  struggle — the  loneliness  of  neglect — the  consciousness 
of  merit —  the  resources  which  open  to  a  mind  flung  back  upon 
I'/self — will  do  more  to  stimulate  exextioii  XYi^ti  ^xalse  or  even 
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profit.  The  flattered  and  followed  author  sees  too  soon  the 
worthlesanesB  and  hollowness  of  the  prize  for  which  he  contends. 
That  desire^  which  is  fame  in  solitude,  and  vanity  in  society^ 
is  like  gazing  at  the  stars  with  the  naked  eye,  and  through  a 
telescope.  In  the  latter,  we  see  only  a  small  hright  pointy 
whose  nature  is  analysed,  and  whose  distance  is  measured ;— > 
in  the  former,  we  go  forth  into  the  silent  midnight,  and  our 
whole  soul  is  filled  with  the  mystery  and  heauty  of  those  glo- 
rious and  unattainable  worlds.  In  a  little  time,  imagination— 
that  viyifying  and  redeeming  principle  in  our  nature— will  he 
left  only  to  the  young.  Look  on  sdl  the  great  writers  of  the 
present  day ;  are  they  not  living  instances  of  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  ?  After  all^  literary  life  grows  too  like  the  actual  one* 
Illusions  merge  in  realities  —  imagination  gives  place  to 
memory — one  grows  witty  instead  of  romantic;  and 'poetry 
ends  in  prose,  all  the  world  over. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

We  hope,  plan,  execute ;  will  It  be  yaln  ? 
Or  will  the  future  be  the  put  again  ? 

Truly,  a  little  love-making  is  a  very  pleasant  thing,  and  Lady 
Adelaide  found  that  it  greatly  enlivened  the  dulness  of  Lauriston 
House.  Society  does  much  towards  forming  a  coquette,  bat 
here  the  credit  was  all  Nature's  own.  Every  one,  they  say^ 
has  a  genius  for  something,  and  here  was  hers ;  and  it  was  not 
mere  talent,  it  was  genius.  Gifted  with  no  discernment  into 
character,  generally  speaking,  her  tact  was  unerring  when  her 
favourite  propensity  was  called  into  play.  She  saw  at  a  glance 
into  the  recesses  of  the  heart  she  wished  to  subdue — intuitively 
she  entered  into  its  tastes — and  nothing  could  be  more  perfect 
than  her  assumption  of  the  seeming  best  calculated  to  attract. 
To  her  this  was  more  than  ordinarily  easy ;  she  had  no  original 
feelings  of  her  own  to  alter  or  subdue,  but  took,  like  a  picture, 
her  expression  from  the  light  in  which  she  was  placed.  All 
she  desired  was  admiration :  like  the  green  and  blue  bottles  in 
the  chemist*s  shop,  she  kept  her  lovers  for  show,  not  use ; 
or,  like  the  miser's  gold,  the  mere  pleasure  of  possession  was 
all  she  desired,     The  idea  that  some  returu  m\^l\^  «x.^«i\R^ 
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for  the  affection  lavished  upon  her,  never  entered  her  head  j 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  she  was  more  gratified  by  hei 
maid*8  flattery  or  by  her  lover's.  As  to  her  marriage,  that  she 
took  for  granted  must  happen — but  she  left  all  its  arrange- 
ments to  her  mother. 

Many  a  mother  might  have  feared  one  so  handsome^  so  fas- 
cinating, as  Edward  Lorraine ;  but  she  entertained  no  alarm 
about  her  daughter's  heart,  who  could  not  well  lose  what  8h€ 
never  had.  He  lost  his,  however ;  and  when,  at  the  fortnight*! 
end,  he  went  on  to  £theringhame  Castle,  besides  regrets,  hopei 
&c.,  he  carried  with  him  a  secret  wonder  that  he  had  made  nc 
formal  declaration  of  rapture  or  despair,  heaven  or  hell  de- 
pending on  one  little  monosyllable.  Once  he  drew  bridle 
beneath  the  old  oak  where  they  stopped  the  carriage ;  bat  a 
moment  of  not  very  satisfactory  meditation  reminded  him  that 
to  ride  back  with  a  proposal  was  somewhat  premature,  at 
though  the  impression  was  strong  on  his  mind  that  the  lad]| 
was  very  sensible  to  his  merits,  yet  it  was  difficult  to  decide  on 
what  grounds  this  impression  rested. 

It  was  this  indecision  that  constituted  the  science  of  Adelaide's 
skill ;  hers  was  a  mixed  government  of  fear  and  hope — alooli 
was  to  say  every  thing,  which,  on  being  interpreted,  might 
mean  nothing.  Like  a  politic  minister,  her  care  was — not  to 
commit  herself ;  she  left  all  to  the  imagination,  but  not  tilJ 
that  imagination  was  properly  excited :  the  signs  of  her  pre- 
ference, like  the  oracles  of  old,  were  always  susceptible  of  twc 
interpretations;  and  a  rejected  suitor  would  scarcely  have 
known  whether  to  curse  her  falsehood  or  his  own  vanity.  Bui 
this  was  a  finale  she  ever  avoided :  an  offer,  like  the  rock  o\ 
adamant  in  Sinbad's  voyages,  finishes  the  attraction  by  de< 
stroying  the  vessel;  and,  like  the  Roman  conqueror,  sht 
desired  living  captives  to  lead  in  her  triumph — an  ovation  oi 
peiits  soins,  graceful  flatteries,  anxious  looks,  pretty  anger 
judicious  pique,  and  vague  hopes. 

Edward  Lorraine  rode  on,  fully  convinced  that  blue  was  th( 
loveliest  colour  in  the  world — it  trimmed  the  lace  comette,  8< 
becoming  to  a  slight  invalid,  which  Adelaide  wore  at  breakfast 
A  headache  is  a  delicate  compliment  to  a  departing  lover ;  anc 
Edward  consoled  himself  by  the  future  preference  he  was  t< 
obtain  over  every  London  rival.  Her  preference  !  of  what  di( 
Jie  not  feel  capable  to  win  it  I — wYiaX  yioxxld  Vi^  wot  do  befon 
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they  again  met ! — conquer  Greece^  and  lay  the  crown  at  her 
feet — become  prime  minister^  and  place  at  her  disposal  the 
whole  list  of  pensions  and  places — start  forth  another  Byron^ 
and  make  her  immortal  in  his  love ;  at  least,  he  felt  fully 
equal  to  them  all,  and  his  horse  was  spurred  to  a  full  gallop  in 
the  mere  energy  of  intention.  Ah !  love  and  youth  are 
delightful  things,  before  the  one  is  chilled,  and  the  other 
diricened  by  those  after-days,  each  of  which  brings  with  it 
some  dull  or  sad  lesson  !  —  when  we  learn,  that,  though  dis- 
appointment is  misery,  fruition  is  but  weariness ;  and  that 
happiness  is  like  the  statue  of  Isis,  whose  veil  no  mortal  ever 
nised. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  he  found  himself  seated  in 
his  brother's  favourite  apartment  in  Etheringhame  Castle — 
one  of  those  delicious  evenings  when  winter  lingers  round  the 
hetrth,  but  spring  looks  laughing  in  at  the  window — and  the 
room  where  they  sat  was  especially  suited  to  such  a  night.  It 
was  very  large,  and  the  black  oak  wainscoting  was  set  in  every 
variety  of  carvings,  where  the  arms  of  the  family  were  repeated 
io  every  size.  Time  had  darkened,  rather  than  destroyed,  the 
cdours  of  the  painted  ceiling :  the  subject  was  Aurora  leading 
oat  the  horses  of  the  Sun,  while  the  Hours  scattered  flowers 
around ;  the  whole  encircled  by  the  once  bright  clouds,  whose, 
morning  tints  had  long  disappeared,  but  the  figures  were  still 
distinct ;  and  the  eye  gazed  till  they  seemed  rather  some  fan- 
tastic creation  of  its  own  than  merely  painting.  A  huge  black 
screen,  worked  in  gold,  hid  the  door ;  and  the  fantastic  gilded 
Chinese  people  that  covered  it,  with  their  strange  pagodas — 
their  round  heads  like  little  gold  balls,  yet  with  an  odd  human 
likeness — the  foreign  palm-trees — the  uncouth  boats, — 
seemed  like  caricatures  of  humanity  called  up  by  some  en- 
chanter, and  left  there  in  a  fit  of  mingled  mirth  and  spleen. 
Placed  in  Gothic  arches  of  carved  oak,  thousands  of  books 
were  ranged  around — many  whose  ponderous  size  and  rich 
silver  dasps  told  of  past  centuries ;  and  between,  placed  on 
altar-like  stands  of  variegated  marble,  were  bronze  busts  of 
those  whose  minds  had  made  them  gods  among  their  kind.  ^ 

Two  peculiarly  large  windows,  whose  purple  curtains  were 
as  yet  undrawn,  opened  upon  the  lawn  ;  one  was  in  shade,  for 
an  acacia  tree  grew  so  close  that  its  boughs  loueihftd  tW  ^goas^, 
and  everf  note  swept  by  the  wind  from  ita  \evi^  *««&  voj^c^^^* 
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The  lawD  was  only  separated  from  the  park  by  a  light  iron 
rail ;  and  the  beds  of  rainbow-touched  flowers^  the  dumps  of 
blossoming  shrubs^  the  profusion  of  early  roses^  were  suddenly 
merged  in  the  unbroken  verdure^  and  the  shadow  of  old  and 
stately  trees  farther  on^  and  seen  more  distinctly  than  usual  at 
so  late  an  hour,  from  the  clear  background  of  the  doudlen 
west,  now  like  an  unbroken  lake  of  amber.  There  was  but  a 
single  lamp  burning,  and  that  was  so  placed  that  its  liglit 
chiefly  fell  on  a  recess,  so  large  that  it  was  like  a  room  of  itsdf^ 
and  furnished  in  most  opposite  taste  to  the  library. 

A  skilful  painter  had  covered  the  walls  with  an  Italian  land- 
scape :  the  light  fell  from  the  dome  almost  as  upon  reality,  so 
actual  was  the  bend  of  the  cypresses,  and  so  green  the  ivy,  that 
half  covered  the  broken  columns  in  the  distance.  In  the 
middle  was  an  ottoman,  on  which  lay  an  ebony  lute,  inlaid  with 
pearl  flowers,  and  a  cast  of  the  loveliest  hand  that  ever  wan* 
dered  in  music  over  its  strings.  Three  pictures  hung  on  the 
wall :  the  flrst  was  of  a  most  radiant  beauty,  the  hair  gathered 
up  under  a  kind  of  emerald  glory,  quite  away  from  the  face, 
whose  perfect  outline  was  thus  fully  given  to  view.  The 
flne  throat  and  neck  were  bare,  but  the  satin  bodice  was  laced 
with  jewels,  and  a  superb  bracelet  was  on  the  arm,  which  was 
raised  with  a  gesture  of  command,  suiting  well  with  the 
brilliant  style  of  her  triumphant  beauty.  In  the  second,  the 
hair,  unbound,  fell  loose  in  a  profusion  of  black  ringlets,  almost 
concealing  the  simple  white  drapery  of  the  flgure:  the  ex- 
pression was  wholly  changed — a  sweet  but  tremulous  smile 
parted  the  lips — and  the  downcast  eyes  wore  the  dreaming 
looks  of  passionate  thoughts,  which  feed  but  on  themselves.  In 
the  third,  a  large  white  veil  passed  over  the  head ;  the  hair  was 
simply  parted  on  a  brow  whose  paleness  was  ghastly — the 
features  were  thin  to  emaciation,  die  mouth  wan  and  fallen ; 
while  the  colour  of  the  closed  eyes  was  only  indicated  by  the 
long  black  lashes  which  lay  upon  the  white  and  sunken  cheek* 
Beneath  was  written,  "  Francisca ,  taken  after  death." 

There  was  beauty,  there  was  grandeur  in  the  room ;  it  spoke 
both  of  mind  and  of  wealth  ;  but  the  only  part  which  had  a 
look  of  comfort  was  that  made  bright  by  the  cheerful  blaze  of 
the  flre :  a  little  table,  on  which  stood  two  decanters,  apparently 
jSJJed  from  the  two  urns  by  Jove's  throne — for  one  was  dark, 
Aad  the  other  bright ;  a  basket  oi  oi«i\%<^^)  «sA  VQ5)thst  of 


Duts^  were  set  in  the  middle  ;  and  in  an  ann-diair  on  each 
!  leant  Lord  Etheringhame  and  his  hrother,  too  earnest  in 
r  conversation  to  mark  an  olgect  heyond  each  other's  face. 
Edward  LMrravM, — "  I  will  urge  my  arguments  against  this 
teful  seclusion  no  longer  on  your  own  account ;  you  may 
lect  your  talents  and  your  toilette — leave  your  capacities 
your  curls  equally  imcultivated — forget  your  manners  and 
ir  mirror — leftve  your  coat  to  your  tailor,  and  your  neck- 
h  to  fate — on  your  own  accoimt  I  urge  you  no  longer;  hut 
ill  urge  you  on  that  of  others.  With  your  wealth,  your 
editary  influence,  your  rank,  how  many  paths  of  utility  lie 
n  before  you !  Your  many  advantages  ought  to  be  more 
n  an  Egyptian  bondage  to  stimulate  you  to  exertion.  Why, 
very  busts  around  reproach  you :  look  on  the  three  opposite 
was  the  debt  of  gratitude,  which  men  are  now  paying,  by 
tation  and  honourable  mention,  to  these,  won  by  indolent 
Losion  ?" 

K,  sickly  smile  passed  over  Etheringhame's  fine  but  wan 
tnres,  as  he  said,  ^  You  are  happy,  really,  Edward,  in  the 
xmragement  of  your  illustrations — Bacon,  Milton,  and  Syd- 
r :  the  first  adventured  into  public  life  but  to  show  his  in- 
Bciency  to  withstand  its  temptations ;  the  second  dragged 
old  age  in  fear,  poverty,  and  obscurity ;  the  third  perished 
a  scaffold." 

Edward  Lorraine. — "  I  must  give  up  my  first :  Bacon  is 
i  of  the  most  humiliating  examples  of  man's  subservience  to 
nmistances :  he  lived  in  an  era  of  bribery  and  fraud ;  and 
whose  mind  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  was,  alas !  in 
actions  but  its  copy.  Much  must  be  ascribed  to  his  early 
ication  among  corrupt  and  time-serving  courtiers — the  evil 
h  which  we  are  familiar  seems  scarce  an  evil :  but  even  his 
imple  has  a  sort  of  hope  in  its  warning  to  those  who  hope 
I  heti  of  their  nature.  How  little  would  any  public  man 
op  now  to  such  a  degradation !  But  Milton  and  Sydney ! 
k  at  the  glorious  old  age  of  the  one,  when  his  thoughts,  like 
!  ravens  of  the  prophet,  brought  him  heavenly  food,  and  he 
Tked  in  pride  and  power  at  the  noble  legacy  he  bequeathed 
his  native  tongue.  Look  at  the  glorious  death  of  the  other 
iling  with  his  blood  those  principles  of  equity  and  liberty 
lose  spirit  has  since  walked  so  mightily  abroad,  thou^  even, 
w  but  in  its  infancy  !    Never  tell  me  but  \kaX  \!ti<&^  \a^  ^ 
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prophet's  sympathy  with  centuries  to  come :  I  do  believe  that 
the  power  of  making  the  future  their  present  is  one  of  the 
first  gifts  with  which  Providence  endows  a  great  man." 

Lord  Etheringhame, — '*  But,  even  supposing  I  had  the 
power,  which  I  have  not,  and  the  inclination,  which  I  hare 
still  less,  of  mixing  in  the  feverish  and  hurried  strife  called  the 
world,  of  what  import  is  an  individual?  —  I  see  thousands  and 
thousands  rushing  to  every  goal  to  which  human  desires  can 
tend — and  what  matters  it  if  one  individual  loiter  on  the  way? 
I  see,  too,  thousands  and  thousands  daily  swept  o%  and  tbdi 
places  filled  up,  leaving  not  a  memory  to  say  that  they  have 
been  —  and  again  I  ask,  of  what  import  is  an  individual  ?  " 

Edward  Lorraine. — "  Of  none,  if  this  living  multitude  wen 
as  the  sands  on  the  shore,  where  none  is  greater  or  less  thai 
the  other;  but  when  we  see  that  one  makes  the  destinies  o 
many,  and  the  tremendous  influence  a  single  mind  often  ex 
ercises,  it  behoves  every  man  to  try  what  his  powers  are  fo 
the  general  good.  It  is  the  effort  of  a  single  mind  that  ha 
worked  greatest  changes.  What  are  the  events  that,  darinj 
the  last  five  hundred  years,  have  altered  the  whole  face  o 
things — changed  the  most  our  moral  position  ?  Let  m 
enumerate  some  of  the  most  striking.  The  discovery  c 
America,  of  gunpowder,  of  printing,  —  the  Reformation^  A 
magnet, — all  these  were  severally  the  work  of  an  individua 
and  in  each  case  a  lonely,  hmmble,  unaided  iudividoa 
Algernon,  all  these  are  stimulating  examples.  Instead  c 
asking  of  what  import  is  an  individual,  let  us  rather  ask,  whs 
is  there  an  individual  may  not  do  ?" 

Lord  Eiheringhame, — *'And  to  what  have  all  these  dis 
coveries  tended  ?  I  see  you  glance  round  the  room  and  smik 
We  have  luxuries,  I  grant,  of  which  our  forefathers  neve 
dreamed ;  but  are  we  better  or  happier  ?  It  is  true,  wher 
a  former  earl  stepped  upon  rushes,  I  step  upon  a  carpet ;  ha 
comfort  is  a  very  conventional  term  ;  and  what  we  have  neve 
had,  at  least  we  do  not  miss.  We  do  not  kill  each  other  quit 
so  much,  but  we  cheat  each  other  more :  mortifications  ar 
more  frequent  than  wants :  and  it  does  appear  to  me^  that,  ii 
this  change  of  rude  into  civilised  life^  we  only  exchange  bodU; 
evils  for  mental  ones.** 

Edward  Lorraine,'^"  But  success  in  one  effort  indines  n 
to  hope  for  success  in  anotliex ;  iVi^  ^vcn^  ^-^^t^  ^\aa\x  b«f 
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SO  well  remedied  the  ills  of  the  physical  worlds  may,  when  so 

applied,   equally  remedy  those  of  the  moral  world.     Hitherto, 

it  seems  to  me,  we  have  attended  more  to  the  means  than  to 

the  end -^  we  have  accumulated  rather  than  enjoyed.     All  the 

oergies  of  the  mind  were  devoted  to  necessity  ;  but  our  house 

ii  now  bnilt  and  furnished,  our  grounds  cultivated,  ourselves 

dothed :   our  natural  condition  thus  ameliorated,  now  is  the 

time  to  enjoy  our  artificial  one.     We  have  provided  for  our 

eomforts  ;  let  us  now  attend  to  our  happiness ; — let  each  man 

ledulously  nurture  those  faculties  of  pleasure  which  exist  both 

fior  himself  and  others.     It  is  the  mental  world  that  now  re- 

q[iures  discovery  and  cultivation.     And  has  not  much  been  done 

even  in  this  ?     How  much  has  reason  softened  religious  per- 

lecution  and  intolerance  !     Every  day  do  not  we  become  more 

and  more  convinced  of  the  crime  and  cruelty  of  war  ?     How 

little  is  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  authority  endured !    How  much 

more  precious  is  the  life  of  man  held  !     How  much  more  do 

we  admowledge  how  intimately  the  good  of  others  is  connected 

with  our  own !     How  is  the  value  of  education  confessed ! 

Only  look  on  the  vast  multitude  who  are  at  this  moment  being 

early  imbued  with  right  principles,  accustomed  to  self<^ontrol, 

and  fed  with  useful  knowledge.     Look  at  the  youthful  schools 

filled  with  quiet,  contented,  and  industrious  children,  now  ac- 

qairing  those  first  notions  of  right  and  wrong — those  good  and 

xegnlar  habits,  which  wiU  influence  all  their  after-life.     Open 

the  silver  clasps  of  yon  huge  chronicle,  and  you  wiU  see  it 

111  not  so  long  since  human  beings  were  burnt  for  a  mere 
abstract  opinion— not  so  long  since  the  sword  was  appealed  to 
in  the  court  of  justice,  to  decide  on  right  and  wrong,  and  its 
snocess  held  as  God's  own  decision^— not  so  long  since  a  man 
looked  forward  to  the  battle  as  the  only  arena  of  his  struggle 
tar  fame  and  fortune,  when  education  was  locked  up  Uke  a 
prisoner,  and  often  like  a  state-prisoner,  uselessly  and  vainly, 
in  a  monastery,  and  knowledge,  Uke  fixed  air,  too  confined  to 
be  wholesome.  Are  not  all  these  things  changed  for  the 
better?  and,  encouraged  by  the  past.  Reason  herself  turns 
into  hope.  Algernon,  I  am  young,  and  as  yet  undistinguished  * 
bat  I  am  not  thoughtless.  I  look  forward  to  future  years  of 
honourable  and  useful  exertion,  for  which  early  youth  is  not 
the  season.     We  require  some  experience  of  our  own^  before 

|.    we  heneSt  bjr  that  of  others  ;  but  my  patih  \a  «N€1  Wst^  "Oi^t 
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and  it  is  my  entire  conviction  of  its  excellence  that  makes  i 
"Wish  my  brother  to  share  it  with  me." 

Algernon  gazed  for  a  moment  on  the  expression  will 
lighted  up  the  beautiful  face  of  his  brother^  whom  he  loved 
those  love  who  have  but  one  channel  for  the  gathered  watx 
of  their  affection ;  but  his  sympathy  was  as  that  of  a  mod 
who  hears  her  eldest  boy  dwell  on  schemes  in  which  she  1 
no  part  beyond  the  interest  that  she  takes  in  all  that  is  his. 

Lord  Etheringhame. — "  You  will  succeed,  Edward.  Yc 
energy  will  carry  you  over  some  obstacles — your  enthusiai 
will  blind  you  to  others ;  but  I,  who  have  neither  spirits  i 
the  struggle,  nor  desire  for  the  triumph,  what  have  I  to  do 
Olympus  ?  Edward,  there  are  some  sent  into  the  world  I 
as  a  sign  and  sorrow,  whose  consciousness  of  early  death  is  e\ 
with  them — who  shrink  from  efforts  on  which  the  grave  mi 
so  soon  close — who  ask  of  books  but  to  pass,  not  employ  tii 
—  whose  languid  frame  shrinks  from  exertion  that  would  sha 
yet  quicker  from  the  glass  the  few  lingering  sands — who  lo 
back  to  their  youthful  feelings,  not  with  regret  for  their  free 
ness,  but  awe  at  their  intensity.  Such  a  one  am  I.  I  hfl 
lived  too  much  in  too  few  years.  Feelings  and  passions  hs 
been  to  my  mind  like  the  wind  that  fans  the  flame  into 
brighter,  clearer  light,  only  to  exhaust  the  material  of  the  bk 
The  oil  which  should  have  fed  the  altar  for  years  has  be 
burnt  out  in  a  single  illumination.  I  went  into  the  worl 
and  what  were  the  fruits  of  my  experience  ?  That  I  was  1 
weak  to  resist  temptation;  and,  in  yielding,  I  entailed 
myself  suffering  even  beyond  the  sin.  I  found  that  passi 
which  had  seemed  too  mighty  for  resistance,  died  of  itself,  a 
in  spite  of  all  my  then  efforts  to  keep  it  aUve.  I  found  tl 
aflfection  could  pass  away,  even  without  a  cause.  I  sto 
beside  the  tomb  of  the  young  and  beautiful,  and  felt  it  h 
been  opened  by  me,  and  that  by  no  wilful  crime,  but  b) 
change  of  feeling,  over  which  I  had  no  control.  My  ft 
welcome,  as  I  rode  into  bur  avenue,  was  waved  by  the  Ua 
plumes  of  my  father's  hearse.  I  have  ever  held  it  as  an  omc 
The  fever  is  in  my  veins,  and  the  death-damps  on  my  bro 
Do  not,  Edward,  talk  to  me  of  active  life." 

Lorraine  looked  on  the  Earl.     The  dark  chestnut  of  I 

hair  was  mixed  with  white,  the  fine  outline  of  his  featoi 

was  sunk,  and  the  whole  expresBioii  ^aa  «o  ^.^Ydtlesa^  so  sa 

diat  though   £dward^  witih  aSl   t]ii<&  aoovlbiii^  \ftTL^<srck»»^ 
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jffectioQ*  did  not  believe  his  health  impaired  to  the  extent  of 
danger^  yet  could  not  help  owning  to  himself,  how  Uttle  was 
he  fitted  to  be  one  of  the  gladiators  in  social  or  pohtical  life. 

Truly  the  history  of  most  lives  may  be  soon  comprehended 
under  three  heads — our  follies,  our  faults,  and  our  misfortunes. 
And  this,  after  all,  was  the  summary  of  Lord  Etheringhame's. 
His  love  was  a  fault,  its  termination  a  misfortune,  and  cer- 
tainly his  persisting  in  its  regret  was  a  folly.  But  there  is 
nothing  so  easy  as  to  be  wise  for  others ;  a  species  of  prodi- 
gality,  by  the  by — ^for  such  wisdom  is  wholly  wasted. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


**  He  has  been  the  ruin  of  his  country." — Morning  Pott. 

**  Eng^d  owes  everything  to  her  patriot  minister."  —  Morning  EeraU. 

Wb  now  return  to  London  and  Miss  Arundel  again. 

One  evening,  which^  as  usual,  ^*  had  dragged  its  slow  length 
along,"  on  her  and  her  hostess's  return  home,  they  were  met 
with  a  request  to  adjourn  to  Mr. Delawarr's  library;  and 
there  Lady  Alicia  grew  almost  animated  with  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  brother. 

'^  Nothing  at  all  has  happened  since  you  left  us,"  said  his 
sister. 

*^ Nothing!"  returned  Edward  Lorraine.  "You  mean 
every  thing.  Why,  at  this  very  moment  I  see  your  sleeves 
have  assumed  a  different  form.  I  left  you  in  ringlets,  and 
your  hair  is  now  braided.  I  have  heard  already  that  our 
richest  duke  has  put  a  finish  to  the  pleasures  of  hope ;  that 
seven  new  beauties  have  come  out ;  that  a  new  avatar  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  has  appeared  at  Covent  Garden,  in  the  shape  of 
her  niece  Fanny  Kemble ;  and  that  we  have  refused  to  emancipate 
the  Jews,  lest  it  should  convert  them — and  their  conversion  being 
a  sign  of  the  end  of  the  world,  it  is  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  deprecated." 

<^  Oh,  I  have  heard  all  this  a  hundred  times :  one  hears 
things  ^1  one  forgets  them.  But  what  have  you  been  doing 
with  yourself?" 

*' Lording  over  the  three  elements; — fire-king  with  my 
hearth  blazing  with  pine  boughs  •--.wateT4LVQg3m\\i\!ti<&>^ 
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of  boats  on  the  roughest  of  rivers — and  earth-loDg,  with  the  p 
valleys  flying  before  me,  thanks  to  the  prettiest  of  chocdate-  ^ 
coloured  coursers  —  and  am  now  come  back  to  enfig^tea  L 
my  dub  and  enchant  my  partners  with  my  adventures  in  b 
Norway."  ; 

'^  Judicious,  at  least,"  observed  Mr.  Delawarr.  "  Nothing  I 
like  laying  the  scene  of  one's  adventures  in  a  distant  land.  I  ^ 
only  hope  you  will  have  no  rival  Norseman  to  encounter.  One 
great  reason  why  our  old  travellers  are  so  much  more  delightful 
than  our  modern  ones  is,  that  they  needed  not  to  verify  their 
facts ;  and  1  am  afraid  plain  truth  is  like  a  plain  face — not 
very  attractive." 

"  Nay,  this  is  pre-supposing  my  Sir  John  MandevilleiBm. 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  forgotten  beside  my  adventures — I 
mean  less  to  astonish  than  to  interest.  I  shall  tell  any.  fair 
auditor  not  of  the  dark  forest  itself,  but  what  my  feelings  were 
in  the  said  foresL" 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Lady  Alicia,  •'  you  were  very  dulL" 

*'  I  shall  be  ignorant  of  that  feeling  at  least  for  the  next  six 
weeks,  during  which  period  I  intend  to  be  your  visitor." 

Edward  did  just  glance  towards  where  they  were  sitting ; 
yet  Emily  could  scarce  help  taking  his  speech  as  a  persond 
compliment.  Like  poetry,  gallantry  roust  be  bom  with  you — 
an  indescribable  fascination,  which,  like  the  boundaries  of  wit 
and  humour,  may  never  be  defined — seen  rather  than  heard, 
and  felt  rather  than  understood. 

"  How  very  handsome  Mr.  Lorraine  is !  '*  said  Emily  to 
her  piUow.  Alas !  the  danger  and  decisiveness  of  a  first  im- 
pression. 

When  Mr.  Delawarr,  who  was  last  at  the  breakfast^table, 
entered  next  morning,  Edward  rose,  and  threw  down  a  paper 
he  held  amid  a  heap  of  others,  and  said,  laughingly,  **  I  have 
been  deliberating,  at  the  imminent  danger  of  my  coffee,  which, 
thanks  to  my  meditation,  is  as  cold  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
walks  as  fancy  free — at  least  from  any  fancy  of  mine — I  have 
been  debating,  whether  in  emulation  of  the  patriots  of  Rome, 
I  should  not  arise  and  stab  you  to  the  heart  with  one  of  these 
knives— yonder  columns  having  informed  me  that  England, 
^  that  precious  stone  set  in  a  silver  sea,'  is  on  the  brink  of 
destruction,  and  that  you  are  the  political  Thalaba  of  ha 
peace  and  plenty;  or  to  speak  in  less  embroidered  language,' 
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Alt  the  present  miniBtry  are  the  destruction  of  the  country, 
ud  that  you  are  worst  among  the  bad.  I  haye  shuddered  at 
the  excess  of  your  guilt  Luckily^  farther  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  your  enormity^  I  took  up  anotfier  newspaper ;  and 
now  I  am  only  anxious  to  make  my  homages  acceptable  to  the 
dehverer  of  his  country^  and  express  ray  admiration  of  the 
patriotic  minister  in  sufficiently  earnest  terms." 
"  I  answer  with  Rosalind,"  said  Mr.  Delawarr— > 

**  *  Which  will  you  hare — me  or  your  pearl  again.? 
Keither  of  either — I  reject  both  twain.' 

I  am  afraid  I  am  neither  quite  worthy  of  the  praise,  nor,  I 
trast,  deserving  of  the  censure ;  — and  now  some  chocolate  for 
consolation  and  change ;  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  indifference 
is  as  fabulous  as  invulnerability.  There  is  no  moral  Styx  ; 
and  in  politics  as  in  every  thing  else,  censure  is  more  bitter 
than  praise  is  sweet" 

*'  Thanks  to  my  lately  acquired  bad  habit  of  early  rising," 
observed  Edward  — ''the  which  philosophers  and  physicians 
praise,  because  they  know  nothing  about  it — I  have  been  for 
the  last  hour  studying  leading  articles,  advertisements,  &c., 
till  I  am  possessed  of  mat^iel  enough  for  three  weekly  papers. 
Really  people  should  put  their  names  to  advertisements,  or  at 
least  allow  tiiem  to  be  whispered  about  There  is  an  inge- 
nuity, an  originality,  which  makes  one  lament  over  so  much 
unappreciated  genius.  I  began  one  paragraph:  it  deplored 
the  evils  Inrought  on  the  country  by  the  passing  of  the  Catholic 
bill — observed  that  tiie  king's  silence  about  it  in  his  speech 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament  sufficiendy  indicated  his  opinion 
that  Irdand  was  plunged  into  the  deepest  affliction.  The  de- 
predation of  her  produce  was  next  insisted  upon;  and  I 
found  tills  exordium  led  to  the  information  that  Messrs. 
Standish  and  Co.  had  been  enabled,  from  the  depressed  state 
of  the  market,  to  lay  in  a  large  stock  of  Irish  linen  at  unheard- 
of  low  prices. — My  next  is  one  of  quite  antiquarian  research.  It 
begins  ¥nith  an  allusion  to  Lady  Fanshaw's  Memoirs,  when 
Hart  Street,  St  Olave,  was  a  fashionable  part  of  London-* is 
philosophical  with  reference  to  the  many  changes  of  fashion — 
tiiat  capricious  divinity,  as  it  poetically  entitles  her — and 
finishes  by  rejoicing  to  see  Leicester  Square  recovering  much 
of  its  former  splendour,  when  princes  were  its  \ivVv^\\a.w\s^,  «sA 
noblemen  were  its  wayfarers;  and  thia  Yie  wee  miQiYCvft^S&^s^ 
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consequence  of  the  crowds  of  carriages  which  assemble  di 
to  inspect  Newton's  tremendous  bargains  ofGrosdeNa^ 
and  French  ginghams.  And  here  is  the  worst  of  all^  ^ 
Music  of  the  Mazurka^  as  danced  by  the  Duke  of  Devonsh 
— shades  of  Paul  and  Vestris^  welcome  your  illustrious  cc 
petitor,  *  as  danced  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ! ' " 

'*  I  think,"  replied  Mr.  Delawarr^  ^'  the  Duke  might  fai 
bring  his  action  for  libeL" 

*'  What !  place  his  refined  exdusiveness,  as  the  Duke 
Wellington  did  his  chivalrous  sense  of  honour^  for  the  jui 
ment  of  twelve  tallow-chandlers !  Let  them  ask  for  redresi 
the  jury  were  their  peers;  but  what  sympathy  could  ] 
HigginSj  the  snuff-merchant^  have  with  the  exquisite  disn 
of  the  house  of  Cavendish  at  this  exhibition  of  their  head  a 
ballet  master ;  or  Mr.  Wiggins^  the  butcher,  know  what  was 
Prince  of  Waterloo,  the  conqueror  of  Buonaparte's  estimate 
fame? 

*  How  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know  ?* 


and  what  could  the  retail  individuals  that  constitute  a  jury  kn 
of  these  '  fine  fancies  and  high  estimates  ?  ' " 

*'  They  were  very  respectable  men,  Edward,"  observed  ] 
Delawarr,  with  a  decorous  accent  of  reproof. 

^*  Am  I  in  the  slightest  degree  detracting  from  their  pret 
sions  to  our  great  national  characteristic  ?  A  respectable  n 
passes  six  days  behind  his  counter,  and  the  seventh  in  a  o 
horse  chaise — imagines  that  his  own  and  his  country's  com 
tution  equally  depend  on  roast-beef — pays  his  debts  regulai 
and  gives  away  half-pence  in  charity.     What  can  such*' — 

^'  Hush !  ReaUy,  Mr.  Lorraine,  these  are  very  danger 
sentiments  for  a  young  man  to  express." 

^<  Oh,  you  laugh ;  but  what  sympathy  could  these  estima 
individuals  have  with  ideal  honour  and  wounded  feeling  ?  " 

*'  On  the  one  great  principle,  *  every  thing  has  its  price 
damages  are  the  ckevaux  defrise  of  our  law." 

"  Well,  well — ^but  to  turn  from  politics  to  literature :  her 
again  lament  over  unappreciated  genius.  The  unknown  Cli 
tertons  of  the  columns  display  a  flight  of  invention,  a  degree 
talent,  which  often  puts  to  shame  the  work  whose  merits  tl 
insinuate  rather  than  announce.  How/sompletely  to  the  calibre 
the  many-^ 

'  For  gentle  dubMU  «vet  lo^et  %  \o\a*  — 
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18  the  follotring: — '  Our  town  was  alarmed  last  night  hy  the 
intelligence  that  Satan  had  arrived  by  the  mail-coach/  Luci- 
fer's arrival  was  alarming  enough.  Fortunately,  it  turned  out 
to  he  only  the  harmless,  nay,  even  meretorious  hero  of  Mr. 
Montgomery's  poem,  who  came  with  all  sorts  of  moral  reflec- 
tions, instead  of  temptations/' 

'^  I  was  somewhat  surprised,"  replied  Mr.  Delawarr,  '^  to  see 
my  own  name  in  one  of  the  keys  that  now  seem  to  follow  a 
work  as  regularly  as  its  title-page  to  precede  it  Of  course,  I 
read  this  setting  forth  of  my  thoughts,  words,  and  actions ;  and 
was  rather  dismayed  to  find  how  little  I  knew  of  myself." 

'<  It  is  certainly  in  the  destiny  of  some  individuals  to  be  the 
idols  of  the  circulating  library.  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
of  whom  I  heard  Lafayette  say,  when  he  showed  me  her 
picture,  that  her  loveliness  was  the  most  lovely  of  his  remem- 
brances—was the  fortune  of  seven  novels  to  my  own  reading 
knowledge.  I  cannot  enumerate  the  many  of  which  Lord 
Byron  was  hero,  under  the  names  of  Lord  Harold,  Lord  Lara, 
Count  Monthermer,  &c.  His  throne  was  then  filled  by  a 
woman ;  and  Lady  Jersey  has  furnished  the  leading  feature  of 
thirty  volumes.  Brummel  has  figured  on  the  stage  three 
times  (but  he  is  quite  an  historical  personage) ;  and  Lord 
and  Lady  Ellenborough  were  subjects  for  two  sets  of  three 
v(dumes.  We  have  been  enlightened  with  divers  slight  sketches 
of  others ;  but  those  I  have  named  have  hitherto  been  princi- 
pals in  the  field  of  fiction.*' 

^^  I  often  wonder  at  many  that  are  omitted.  Now,  Lord 
Petersham  I  should  have  thought  the  idSal  of  a  modem  hero : 
Lady  Dacre,  dramatist,  poet,  could  they  not  have  made  a  female 
Byron  out  of  her  ?  Can  you,  £dward,  account  for  omissions 
like  these  ?  " 

''Only  on  the  principle,  that  there  is  a  destiny  in  these, 
things :  but  I  do  think  a  novelist  will  soon  be  as  necessary 
a  part  of  a  modem  establishment  as  the  minstrel  was  in  former 
times.  The  same  feeling  which  in  the  olden  days  gave  a 
verse  to  a  ballad  now  gives  a  column  to  the  Morning  Post ; 
only  that  the  ball  has  taken  place  of  the  tournament,  and 
white  gloves  are  wom  instead  of  steel  gauntlets." 

''I  have  heard  my  aunt  say,"  observed  £mily,  ''that 
Sorr's  Winter  in  London  hastened  the  Duche&a  of  "O^^o^l- 
ibire's  death.     She  died  of  a  broken  beaxt.** 

'A  most  interesting  /act  to  your  aunt,  'wYio  \*,  \  >a^«^^> 


ff 
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inoBt  inveterate  novel -reader ;  but  one  I  rather  doubt :  people 
are  not  so  easily  written  out  of  their  lives  —  except  by  pre- 
scriptionB." 

^'  Most  of  the  broken-heart  cases  I  hear,  put  me  in  mind^" 
rejoined  Edward,  "  of  our  old  friend  Mrs.  Lowe*s  story.  A 
maiden  lady  of  forty  called  on  her  one  day  on  one  of  those 
sentimental  errands  to  which  maiden  ladies  of  her  age  seem 
peculiarly  addicted  ;  and,  after  a  deep  sigh  or  two^  said,  <  I 
wished  much,  madam,  to  see  you,  for  you  were  the  death  of 
my  unfortunate  aunt.'  Somewhat  surprised  at  this  sudden 
charge  of  murder,  Mrs.  Lowe  naturally  inquired  into  parti- 
culars. '  Your  husband  was  engaged  to  my  poor  aunt :  he 
deserted  her  for  you,  and  she  died  of  a  broken  heart'  ^  At 
what  age  ?  '  inquired  her  unconscious  rival.  ^  My  poor  aunt 
was  fifty-two  when  she  died.'  <  At  least,'  said  Mrs.  Lowe, 
^  she  took  some  time  to  consider  of  it'  For  my  part,  I  think 
hearts  are  very  much  like  glasses  —  if  they  do  not  break  with 
the  first  ring,  they  usually  last  a  considerable  time." 

'*  What  a  charming  old  lady  she  was  ! "  resumed  Mr. 
Delawarr ;  ^'  she  had  of  age  so  little  but  its  experience,  and  had 
lost  of  youth  so  little  but  its  frivolity.  I  was  once  much 
delighted  with  an  answer  I  heard  her  give  to  a  young  gentle- 
man, whose  silly  irreverence  of  speech  on  sacred  subjects 
richly  deserved  the  rebuke  it  drew.  *  Really,  Mrs.  Lowe, 
you  have  quite  a  masculine  mind.'  <  No,  sir,'  returned  she, 
*  say  a  firm  one.' " 

"  I  can  assure  you.  Miss  Arundel,"  said  Edward,  "  if  you 
were  to  see  her^  you  would  quite  anticipate  the  days  of  dose 
caps,"  &c. 

Emily  smiled;  but,  somehow  or  other,  she  had  nevei 
thought  of  her  roses  and  ringlets  with  more  satisfaction  than 
just  now. 

Some  authors,  in  discussing  love's  divers  places  of  vantage 
ground,  are  eloquent  in  praise  of  a  dinner-table  —  others 
eulogise  supper :  for  my  part  I  lean  to  the  breakfast,  —  the 
complexion  and  the  feelings  are  alike  fresh  —  the  cares,  busi* 
ness,  and  sorrows  of  the  day,  have  not  yet  merged  in  prudena 
and  fatigue  —  the  imaginativeness  of  the  morning  dream  ii 
yet  floating  on  the  mind  »^  the  courtesies  of  cofiee  and  cho- 
ccAate  are  more  familiar  than  those  of  soup  and  fish.  As  the] 
Bay  in  education,  nothing  Uke  an  eaxV}  c,o\m:(v&TisAment  —  oui 
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first  impressions  are  always  most  vivid,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  morning  gives  an  idea  of  nature  piquant  from  probable 
contrast.  Perhaps  one's  rule  of  three  for  action  might  run 
thus :  be  naive  at  breakfast^  brilliant  at  dinner^  but  romantic 
at  supper.  The  visions  prepared  for  midnight  should  always 
be  a  little  exalted :  but  if  only  one  meal  be  at  your  choice^ 
prefer  the  breakfast.  Ce  nest  que  le  premier  pas  qui  codtey 
is  88  true  of  sentiments  as  saints. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

All  have  opinioni,  whererore  may  not  I  ? 
I'll  glTe  a  judgment—or  at  least  I'll  try. 


"  As  idle  as  ever/'  said  Mr.  Lushington^  by  way  of  a  part- 
ing pleasantry.  *'  In  my  time  young  men  did  not  spend  the 
moming  on  the  sofa^  reading  trashy  novels ;  they —  "  but  the 
merits  of  our  grandfathers  were  lost  in  the  cough  and  heavy 
step  with  which  the  elderly  gentleman  descended  the  stairs^ 
on  his  way  to  some  other  domicile,  where  he  might  vent 
another  portion  of  his  discontent  Certainly  the  ln*eath  of 
Mr.  Lu8hington*8  life  was  an  east  wind. 

It  is  quite  wonderful  what  privileges  are  accorded  to  single 
gentlemen  of  a  certain  age  and  a  certain  fortune,  —  these  are 
the  people  who  may  be  rude  with  more  than  impunity^  even 
reward.  Whether  the  old  ladies,  either  for  themselves  or 
their  daughters,  hope  it  is  not  quite  too  late  for  these  said  single 
gentlemen  to  marry,  —  whether  the  masculine  part  of  the 
creation  with  that  attention  to  business,  their  great  moral  duty, 
calculate  on  pecuniary  futurities,  either  in  the  shape  of  legacy 
or  loan^  we  know  not ;  but  assuredly  the  magna  charta  of 
social  life  accords  much  to  this  privileged  class. 

Mr.  Lushington  was  one  of  the  number.  As  a  child,  he 
cried  over  his  pap,  his  washing,  and  dressing,  and  himself  to 
sleep  —  for  the  mere  sake,  as  his  nurse  asserted,  of  plaguing 
her :  at  school,  though  neither  tyrant  nor  tell-tale,  he  was 
hated,  —  for  his  comrades  always  found  his  opinion  opposite 
to  theirs,  a  shadow  thrown  over  their  hopes,  and  a  tueer  «£iiL«d 
to  their  pleasures.     At  a  very  early  age  Vie  n^coX  \ft  VaJ^M^", 
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lived  for  yean  in  a  remote  station^  where  he  was  equall) 
decided  and  disliked ;  and  finally  came  home  to  adjust  ibi 
balance  of  comfort  between  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  and  i 
liver  complaint.  He  made  morning  calls,  for  the  exprea 
purpose  of  telling  the  ladies  of  the  house  how  ill  they  lookec 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  night  before,  and  dwelt  emphaticall) 
on  the  evils  of  late  hours  and  ruined  complexions ;  he  dined 
out  to  insinuate  the  badness  of  the  dinner,  and  take  an  oppo- 
site side  in  politics  to  his  host, — he  was  not  the  least  particu- 
lar as  to  principles,  always  supposing  them  to  be  contradictory  j 
—  and  he  went  to  balls  to  ask  young  damsels  who  had  no 
partners  why  they  did  not  dance,  and  to  make  a  third  in  ever^ 
tete'd'tete  that  seemed  interesting.  In  short,  he  was  a  modem 
incarnation  of  an  Egyptian  plague,  sent  as  a  judgment  intc 
society  ;  but  then  he  was  single,  and  single  men  may  marry ; 
•— -  but  then  he  had  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  and  he  must 
die  and  leave  them  behind  him.  Vain  hopes  !  He  had  too 
large  a  stock  of  tormenting  to  confine  it  to  any  one  individual, 
even  though  that  individual  were  his  wife ;  and  as  to  his 
money,  when  he  did  die.  which  he  was  a  long  time  about,  he 
left  one  of  those  wills  which  realise  the  classic  fable  of  the 
golden  apple  thrown  by  the  goddess  of  discord  —  for  his  hen 
not  only  spent  the  whole  property  in  chancery,  but  some 
thousands  of  his  own. 

What  a  pity  there  is  not  some  mental  calomel !  for  Mr 
Lushington's  equanimity  was  in  a  bilious  fever  with  Edwarc 
Lorraine's  appearance  of  luxurious  enjoyment — thrown  upoi 
a  sofa,  like  a  crimson  cloud  for  colour  and  softness,  vritl 
just  enough  of  air  from  the  laurels  and  acacias  of  the  squan 
garden  to  fling  back  the  blind,  scented  as  it  passed  with  th( 
rich  flowers  of  the  balcony,  while  through  the  rooms  floatec 
that  soft  twilight  which  curtains  can  make  even  of  noon 
They  were  filled  with  graceful  trifles  for  the  fancy,  —  and  f 
few  noble  pictures,  an  alabaster  statue  or  two,  a  few  exqui- 
sitely carved  marble  vases,  to  excite  the  imagination ;  whil< 
the  vista  ended  in  a  conservatory,  where  the  rose — a  summej 
queen  —  held  her  rainbow  court  of  jonquils,  tulips,  and  ih< 
thousand-flowered  and  leaved  geranium,  but  still  suprem< 
herself  in  beauty  and  sweetness. 

Emily  was  seated  at  a  harp,  trying  some  new  ballads  ;  sc 
thetv  was  just  music  enQngb.  to  \ia\m\.  \)Ki<&  «sx  \dUi  aweei 
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somids,  bat  not  to  distract  the  attention ;  while  an  occasional 
ytne  of  gentle  expression  awoke^  ever  and  anon^  some 
pleasant  or  touching  memory. 

The  ground^  the  table  near  Edward,  were  covered  with 
unrete  enough  to  have  realised  even  Gray's  idea  of  paradise. 
How  unlncky  some  people  are  ?  Gray  was  just  bom  an  age 
too  soon.  How  would  he  have  luxuriated  in  the  present  day  ! 
Andrews'  or  Hookham's  counter  would  have  been  ^*  the  crystal 
bsr  "  which  led  to  his  garden  of  £den^  and  the  marble-covered 
tomes  the  Houries  of  his  solitude. 

'^  Well^"  said  Mr.  Morland^  who  had  entered  as  Mr.  Lush- 
ington  departed,  '^  are  you  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  aiding 
some  heroine  and  her  ringlets  to  escape  from  her  prison  in  a 
mouldering  castle^  where  her  only  companions  are  ghosts ;  or 
braving,  for  love  of  her  dark  eyes,  some  ferocious  banditti, 
whose  muskets  and  moustaches  are  equally  long  ;  or  are  you 
in  ecstasies  with  some  sweet  child  of  simplicity,  whose  hair 
curls  intuitively,  and  to  whom  the  harp  and  piano,  French 
and  Italian^  are  accomplishments  that  come  by  nature ;  or  are 
you  in  those  days  of  prudence  and  propriety^  when  the  fair 
lady  lost  her  lover  by  waltzing,  and  the  matrimonial  quarrel 
was  rendered  desperate  by  the  disobedient  wife  going  to  a 
masquerade  to  which  her  husband  followed  her  in  the  disguise 
of  a  domino  ?  " 

*'  Nay,"  returned  Edward  ;  *'  I  thought  you  were  far  too 
modem  a  person  to  even  remember  the  avatar  of  Newman 
and  Co." 

^'  One  does  not  easily  forget  the  impressions  of  our  youth ; 
and  mine  passed  in  a  reign  of  female  authorship.  I  have  been 
convinced  of  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the  Salic  law  ever 
since.  Mrs.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Radclifie  ruled  the 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  of  the  novel- writing  world  —  Ame- 
rica was  not  then  discovered.  Mrs.  Robinson  took  sentiment, 
and  was  eloquent  on  the  misfortunes  of  genius :  by  genius 
was  meant  a  young  man  who  was  very  poor  and  very  hand- 
some, and  who  complained  to  the  moon  for  a  confidante  ;  also, 
a  beautiful  young  lady,  whose  affections  we  always  placed 
contrary  to  the  decrees  of  some  cruel  parent,  and  who  had  a 
noble  contempt  for  money.  Mrs.  Smith  took  philosophy^  was 
liberal  and  enlightened  in  her  views,  expatiated  on  \\o^  \si^^ 
ioeierf  was  constituted,  and,  as  a  proof,  Yiet  \i«to\ii!» — «v«!X 
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innocent  creatures  —  were  continually  being  run  away  ' 
against  their  will ;  and  her  hero  had  some  fine-fangled  thee 
which  always  prevented  his  getting  on  in  the  worlds  till  s 
distant  relation  left  him  heir  to  his  wealth,  or  some  rich  1 
ess  married  him.  Mrs.  Radcliffe  took  terror,  which,  b) 
by^  she  never  excited  in  me  —  I  believe  I  did  not  read 
romances  when  young  enough.  I  always  felt  comfortabl 
the  conviction  that  all  the  mysteries  would  be  explained, 
did  but  go  on.  Schedoni,  in  all  her  works,  is  the  only  att€ 
at  a  character,  and  he  is  a  fine  Rembrandt ;  but  her  hei 
who  wander  about  on  a  fine  evening,  playing  on  the  f 
carry  insipidity  to  its  extremity ;  and  as  for  the  heroin< 
grew  so  tired  of  their  undeviating  sweetness,  that  I  hope< 
last  some  of  the  dangers  they  encountered  would  fairly  pu 
end  to  their  terrors,  troubles,  and  existence  together." 

Edward  Lorraine, — "  It  is  curious  that  the  occasional  pi 
of  poetry  announced  in  the  title-page,  and  interspersed  thrc 
the  volumes,  should  be  so  wretched ;  and  yet  her  descript 
are  touched  with  the  finest  poetical  colouring;  —  her  lt< 
woods  and  sunsets  are  really  beautiful  pictures." 

Mr.  Morland. — "  Simply  because,  with  fine  poetical  t 
she  was  not  a  poet ;  the  spirit  was  not  strong  enough  wi 
to  break  through  the  set  forms  and  conventional  phrases  w 
were  then  vouchers  of  the  Muse's  Almack's." 

Edward  Lorraine. — "  Like  the  veins  of  a  mine,  the  ra 
rials  of  fiction  are  soon  worked  out.  To  your  three  contin 
of  sentiment,  philosophy,  and  terror,  what  succeeded  ?'* 

Mr,  Morland, — *'  A  school  of  common  sense  and  real 
Miss  £dgeworth  only  wanted  imagination  to  have  secured 
the  very  highest  place  in  novel-writing.  Humour  gave  anima 
to  her  pages — feeling  never.  Her  remarks  are  always  sensi 
but  we  feel  somewhat  selfish  in  making  them  our  code — and 
heroines  are  so  prudent,  that  we  quite  long  for  them  to  con 
some  little  indiscretion.  She  is  an  £nglish  and  dramatic  Ro 
foucault,  developing  her  axioms  by  actions;  and  with,  morec 
a  point  of  attack  before  her.  French  morality  and  Fn 
sentiment  were  the  alpha  and  omega  of  her  hterary  warfai 

Edward  Lorraine, — ''Surely  Miss  Bumey's  heroinet 

into  scrapes  enough  to  satisfy  you.     To  tell  you  the  truth 

hope  there  is  not  even  a  picture  of  an  aunt  or  grandmo 

oear —  I  never  liked  Miaa  Bumey .    Hei  ^«%^  %x^  «l  %uceei 

of  caricatures — her  lovely  Misa    XxiVTS\£^  «cA  «xv^j^^ 
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fiererleyg  pretty  wax  dolls — and  her  Lord  Orvilles  and  Mor- 
timer Delvilles  ju8t  captivating  court-suits.  Camilla  is  the 
only  character  with  any  interest ;  and  even  that  is  lost  in  her 
preference  of  that  most  prudent  young  gentleman,  Edgar 
Mandlebert.  I  never  forgive  a  girl  bad  taste  in  her  lover. 
What  must  she  be,  when  even  her  t<i^/ of  excellence  is  mean  ?" 
Jfr.  Morland. — '^  I  prefer  Miss  Austen's;  they  are  the 
truest  pictures  of  country  life,  whose  little  schemes,  hopes, 
scandals,  &c.  are  detected  with  a  woman's  tact,  and  told  with 
a  woman's  vivacity." 

Edward  Lorraine* — '^Tes,  they  are  arousing  to  a  degree; 
bat  her  pen  is  like  a  pair  of  skates — it  glides  over  the  surface ; 
you  seek  in  vain  for  any  deep  insight  into  human  thought  or 
human  feeling.  Pride  and  Prejudice  is  her  best  work ;  but  I 
cannot  forgive  Elizabeth  for  her  independence,  which,  in  a 
woman,  is  impertinence ;  and  Mr.  Darcie  is  just  a  stiff  family 
portrait,  come  down  from  its  frame  to  be  condescending.* 
What  you  said  of  Miss  Edgeworth  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
great  characteristic  of  the  writers  of  that  time — an  utter  want 
of  imagination,  and  of  that  deep  feeling  bom  of  it  and  nursed 
by  it.  Various  and  entertaining  personages  passed  over  the 
stage  ;  but  none  of  them  wore  that  window  in  their  hearts  it 
is  the  part  of  a  philosopher  or  poet  to  discover." 

Mr,  Morland, — "  Who  was  it  that  used  to  thank  the  gods 
—first,  that  he  was  born  a  man — and  secondly,  either  a 
Grecian  or  a  Roman — I  have  forgotten  which — and  nO  great 
matter  either.  Now,  I  am  thankful  that  I  am  bom  in  the 
Fame  age  with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  is  quite  exhilarating  to 
think  that  life  has  had  so  much  enjoyment  as  I  owe  to  him  : 
he  is  the  Columbus  that  has  discovered  our  America  of  lite- 
rature. Think  not  only  of  his  works  themselves,  but  of  their 
effects.  How  much  he  has  destroyed  and  discovered  !  How 
much  mental  gold  he  has  distributed  I  What  a  new  spirit  he 
has  created !  He  is  the  Hercules  who  has  cleared  off  the 
dragons  and  giants,  and  the  Prometheus  who  has  bequeathed  a 
l^cy  of  living  fire." 

Edward  Lorratne,-^*^  When  opinions  have  lost  the  support 
of  the  grounds  on  which  they  were  originally  formed,  diey 

*  I  had  not  read  Fertuasion  when  the  abore  wai  written.    PeriusAloti^VEVTCci 
tery  humble  opinion,  is  one  of  the  moit  touching  and  beanlVbA  \al«&  Vti  v» 
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become  prejudices ;  bat  in  proportion  as  they  lose  their  fomi 
dation,  ibej  tighten  their  hold :  for  though  a  man  may  giv 
up  his  opinion  he  holds  to  his  prejudice  as  a  drowning  wretcl 
who  has  lost  his  boat  grasps  his  oar.  Habit  holds  over  tfa 
mind  more  than  a  despotic  power ;  and  hence  I  understan 
bow  it  is  possible  for  people  to  be  blind  to  the  great  change 
working  around  them.  It  is  half  curious^  half  ludicrous,  t 
hear  persons — ay,  and  critics  too — talk  of  a  novel  as  a  pleasai 
hour's  amusement,  and  exhort  the  author  gravely  to  turn  hi 
talents  to  higher  account^  wholly  unconscious  of  the  truth,  thi 
the  novel  is  now  the  very  highest  effort— the  popular  vehid 
for  thought,  feeling,  and  observation — the  one  used  by  on 
first-rate  writers.  Who,  that  reflects  at  all,  can  deny,  that  tfa 
novel  is  the  literary  Aaron's  rod  that  is  rapidly  swallowing  a 
the  rest.  It  has  supplied  the  place  of  the  drama — it  ha 
merged  in  its  pages  pamphlets,  essays,  and  satires.  Have  w 
a  theory — it  is  developed  by  means  of  a  character ;  an  opinio 
— it  is  set  forth  in  dialogue ;  and  satire  is  personified  in 
chapter,  not  a  scene.  Poetry  has  survived  somewhat  longei 
but  is  rapidly  following  the  fate  of  its  fellows.  Description! 
similes,  pathos  are  to  be  found  in  the  prose  page ;  and  rbythi 
is  becoming  more  and  more  an  incumbrance  rather  than 
recommendation.  I  do  believe,  in  a  little  time,  lyrical  wiU  l 
the  only  form  of  poetry  retained.  Now^  query,  are  we  gainei 
or  losers  ?" 

Mr.  Morland, — **  Gainers,  certainly.  It  matters  little  whi 
form  talent  takes,  provided  it  is  a  popular  one.  But,  even  noii 
a  new  spirit,  in  the  shape  of  a  new  writer,  is  rising ;  and  th 
author  of  Pelham  has  again  enlarged  the  boundaries,  and  poure 
fresh  life  into  the  novel.  Many  clever  works  have  appeare 
within  the  last  few  years ;  but  none  sufficiently  vigorous  o 
sufficiently  original  to  create  their  own  taste,  or  give  their  ton 
to  the  time ;  and  this  is  what  this  author  is  doing  and  will  dc 
Pelham  took  up  a  ground  quite  untouched.  There  ha 
been  fashionable  novels,  and  of  real  life,  so  called ;  but  the 
wanted  either  knowledge,  or  talent  to  give  that  knowledg 
likeness.  But  the  author  of  Pelham  was  the  first  who  said 
such  and  such  beings  exist — such  and  such  principles  are  noi 
acted  upon— ^ and  out  of  such  will  I  constitute  my  here 
Nothing  proves  the  life  thrown  into  the  picture  so  much  a 
the  offence  it  gave — so  many  Tes^c\ai\:^<&  \\\diN\i^»a!^^  V^k  th 
hero's  coxcombry  as  a  personal  ^fficonX"^ 
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Edward  Lorraine. — '^  I  think  these  works  go  very  far  to 
SQpport  our  theory  of  the  novel — that  it  is  like  the  Roman 
empire,  sweeping  all  under  its  dominion.  Pelham  is  the  light 
satire  of  Horace— Paul  Clifford  the  severer  page  of  Juvenal 
*-the  Disowned  has  the  romantic  and  touching  heauty  of 
poetry  •—while  Devereux  is  rather  the  product  of  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  metaphysician." 

Mr.  Morland, — '*  I  should  judge — though  it  seems  almost 
a  paradox  to  say  so  of  one  whose  pages  are  mostly  so  witty 
and  so  wordly — that  the  original  frame  of  his  mind  was 
imaginative  even  to  romance^  and  that  his  mood  would  savour 
more  of  melancholy  than  mirth.  Poetry  has  a  large  part  in 
his  composition:  look  at  his  young  painter.  Could  any 
writer  but  one  who  has  had  such  dreams  himself  have  ima- 
gined a  dream  of  fame  so  engrossing  ?  There  is  something  to 
me  inexpressibly,  touching  in  that  young  artist's  history :  he 
is  poor,  low-bom,  with  neither  grace  of  person  nor  of  manner ; 
he  is  not  even  successful  in  his  pursuit ;  he  is  the  victim,  not 
the  priest  of  his  altar !  yet  how  we  enter  into  his  hopes !  how 
convinced  we  feel  of  his  power !  and  the  author  s  great  skill  is 
shown  in  making  his  enthusiasm  a  pledge  for  his  genius. 
No  one  could  draw  such  a  character  who  had  not,  at  some 
time  or  other,  numbered  fame  and  futurity  among  his  own 
visions.  Again,  I  know  no  one  who  has  painted  love  so 
poetically — and  poetry  is  love's  truth;  he  has  painted  its 
highest  nature,  removed  from  the  commonplaces  of  life,  but 
ready  for  its  cares — a  hidden  spring,  whose  presence  is  only 
indicated  by  the  freshness  of  the  verdure  around ;  and  the 
more  spiritualised,  self-devoted,  and  entire,  in  proportion  as  it 
is  kept  apart  from  the  dividing  and  corrupting  efiect  of  the 
world.  The  love  he  depicts  is  especially  that  of  the  naturally 
melancholy  and  passionate,  who  exalt  and  refine  their  feelings 
even  to  themselves." 

JEdward  Lorraine, —  ^^I  am  not  sure,  whether  even  the 
wittiest — the  most  seemingly  gay  passages,  do  not  rather 
favour  your  view  ;  the  satire  is  that  of  sarcasm,  as  if  society 
had  forced  knowledge  upon  him,  and  the  knowledge  was 
bitter,  and  the  very  keenness  of  the  perception  gave  point  to 
the  expression ;  indeed,  in  most  of  his  observations,  I  have 
been  struck  with  their  truth  even  before  their  mC 
Jfr,  Morland.'^'^ I  know  no  writer  i<i\xQ  "Viw^  xjaaXft^  «i 
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much  philosophy  with  so  much  imagination  ;  hence  hb  views 
will  have  such  effect  on  his  time.  He  uses  his  power  to  make 
us  feel — chiefly  to  make  us  think  ;  it  is  the  consequences  he 
draws  from  his  creations  which  force  reflection  to  succeed  to 
interest.  Read  his  pages  dispassionately^  after  the  first  vivid 
efiect  of  the  story  is  departed^  and  you  will  be  surprised  to 
observe  the  vast  mass  of  moral  investigation  and  truth  which 
they  contain.  His  very  poetry  is  full  of  this  spirit ;  witness 
a  simile^  exquisite  for  its  turn  and  thought— 


*  Autumn,  which,  like  ambition,  gilds  ere  it  withers.* 


»» 


Is  he  handsome?"  asked  £mily. 

Nay/'  returned  Lorraine,  ''do  not  ask  me.  I  always 
consider  one  of  my  own  sex  as  a  nonentity  or  a  rival :  in  the 
first  quality  he  excites  my  indifierence — in  the  second,  my 
hatred.  I  dislike  that  any  one  should  attract  a  woman's 
attention  enough  for  her  to  ask  any  questions  about  him." 

A  woman  always,  whether  she  shows  it  or  not,  takes  a 
general  assertion  to  herself,  not  from  vanity,  but  from  the 
intense  individuality  of  her  nature ;  and  Emily  found  some, 
thing  satisfactory  even  in  having  no  answer  to  her  question. 

Mr.  Morland, — "  But  what  induces  you  to  have  so  many 
books  open  at  once  ?  " 

Edward  Lorraine, — '^Because  I  have  a  Plutarchian  taste, 
and  love  parallels.  Nothing  delights  me  more  than  to  turn 
from  a  subject  in  one  author,  to  see  how  differently  it  is 
treated  in  another ;  for  no  two  agree  even  about  the  same 
thing/' 

Mr,  Morland, — ^'Because  no  one  sees  things  exactly  as 
they  are,  but  as  varied  and  modified  by  their  own  method  of 
viewing.  Bid  a  botanist  and  a  poet  describe  a  rose-tree  .—the 
one  will  dwell  upon  its  roots,  fibres,  petals,  &c.,  and  his 
abstract  view  will  be  of  its  medicinal  properties ;  the  poet  will 
dwell  upon  its  beauty,  and  associate  it  with  the  ideas  of  love 
and  summer,  or  catch  somewhat  of  melancholy  from  its  futurity 
of  fading — no  fear  of  want  of  variety.  But  in  what  (x)ok 
had  you  taken  refuge  from  Mr.  Lushington  ?  " 

Edward  Lorraine,  —  *'  In  a  favourite — the  second  part  of 

Vivian  Grey.     I  think  it  one  of  the  most  singular  I  have  read. 

Its  chief  characteristic  is   the  most  uncurbed  imagination. 

But  his  humour  is  grotesque  caticatute,  a\i^\A&  ^AS^^^^snau- 
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lEty ;  he  strikes  me  as  being  naturally  ill-natured ;  and  dr- 
emnstances  have  thrown  in  his  way  people  and  things,  which 
be  seems  to  think  it  a  pity  to  lose,  but  which  it  is  against  the 
bent  of  his  talents  to  use  ;  he  should  have  been  bom  a  German, 
What  a  fine  and  most  original  novel  might  be  written  which 
took  for  its  nuUMel  the  mystics  and  metaphysics  of  our 
neighbours,  wrought  up  with  a  tone  of  the  supernatural,  yet 
bringing  all  to  bear  on  our  actual  and  passing  existence !" 

Mr.  Morland. — *'  Yes,  but  Mr.  D*lsraeli  must  be  banished 
first.  I  should  say  he  is  one  whose  greatest  misfortune  is  that 
he  was  bom  in  London,  and  in  the  congregating  habits  of 
the  present  day.  His  is  a  mind  that  requires  to  be  thrown 
upon  and  within  its  own  resources.  To  go  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Spectator,  and  illustrate  my  meaning  by  an  alle- 
gory :  — the  two  female  figures  that  now  wait  to  guide 
Hercules  through  the  world  are  Philosophy  and  Vanity,  and 
according  as  one  or  other  is  his  guide,  he  is  benefited  or  in- 
jured :  he  who  goes  conducted  by  Philosophy,  goes  to  think 
of  others,  and  is  benefited — he  who  is  led  by  Vanity  into 
society,  goes  to  think  of  himself,  and  is  injured." 

Edward  Lorraine. — *'How  philosophical  we  should  be — 
what  moral  truths  we  should  discover,  could  we  forget  our- 
selves, and  lose  our  identity  in  our  examination ! " 

Mr,  Morland, — ''Not  so  neither;  ourselves  must  still  be 
our  rule  for  others :  philosophy,  like  charity,  begins  at  home ; 
but  also,  like  charity,  I  should  wish  it  to  extend,  and  become 
the  more  beneficial  the  more  it  expands.  But  apropos  to 
benevolence,  and  '  all  that  sort  of  thing,'  is  this  one  of  your 
favourite  authors  ?  "  taking  up  a  vdume  of  Tremaine. 

Edward  Jjorraine, — ''No,  I  consider  Mr.  Warde  most 
happy  in  his  common-places ;  he  flings  himself  on  the  current, 
and  tiiere  he  floats.  His  popularity  shows  the  force  of  habit ; 
and  we  like  his  copy-book  morality  on  the  same  principle  that 
Eton  boys  are  said  to  like  mutton — because  we  are  used  to  it. 
There  is  always  a  certain  capital  of  opinion  to  which  men 
deem  it  proper  to  subscribe — our  education  from  the  first 
cultivates  credulity — we  are  taught  to  agree,  not  to  examine, 
and  our  judgment  is  formed  long  before  our  comprehension. 
We  must  either  have  property  of  our  own,  or  else  credit ;  and 
all  experience  shows  the  leaning  most  have  towud%  l\\&  V^\.^x« 
l^enee  it  ia  that  so  mucji  is  taken  for  graiiled,    1Ax%'V^vl^^ 
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has  shown  great  tact  in  embodying  those  generalities  i 
pages ;  and  we  are  little  disposed  to  deny  his  truths^  we 
heard  them  so  often.  Add  to  this  a  most  elegant  sty] 
appropriation  of  popular  and  passing  events,  and  have  w 
the  secret  of  Mr.  Warde's  success  ?  " 

'*  I  must,'*  returned  Mr.  Morland,  rising,  *'  bid  you  j 
by ;  we  have  been  quite  clever  enough  for  one  momini 
shdl  really  not  have  an  idea  left.  Well,  opinions  of 
own  are  very  pleasant :  I  am  always  inclined  to  apply  t 
judgment  the  proverb  which  the  Spaniard  applies  t< 
home  — 

*  My  home,  my  home  !  though  thou'rt  but  small, 
Thou  art  to  me  the  Escurial.' " 

Always  be  as  witty  as  you  can  with  your  parting  b< 
your  last  speech  is  the  one  remembered. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


"Spirit  of  Lore !  soon  thy  rose.plumes  wear 
The  weight  and  the  sully  of  canker  and  care ; 
Falsehood  is  round  thee— Hope  leads  thee  on. 
Till  every  hue  from  thy  pinion  is  gone ; 
But  one  bright  moment  is  all  thine  own. 
The  one  ere  thy  Tisible  presence  is  known. 
When,  like  the  wind  of  the  south,  thy  power. 
Sunning  the  heavens,  sweetening  ttie  nower, 
Is  felt,  but  not  seen,  thou  art  soil  and  calm 
As  the  sleep  of  a  child— the  dewfali  of  balm. 
Fear  has  not  darkened  thee — Hope  has  made 
The  blossom  expand,  it  but  opens  to  fade. 
Nothing  is  known  of  those  wearing  fears 
Which  will  shadow  the  light  of  thy  after-yeart. 
Then  thou  art  bliss : —  but  once  throw  by 
The  Teil  which  shrouds  thy  divinity. 
Stand  confessed,  and  thy  quiet  is  fled  ; 
Wild  flashes  of  rapture  may  come  instead. 
But  pain  will  be  with  them.    What  may  restore 
The  gentle  happiness  known  before  ?  " 

The  Improvisatrice. 

Thbbb  was  a  considerable  change  in  the  tone  of  £i 
epistles.  Pleasures  were  not  considered  quite  so  insif 
nor  was  our  young  lady  quite  so  philosophical  as  she 
been ;  she  owned,  that  now  town  was  full  it  was  very  de 
fvH;  and  mentioned  casually,  in  a  postscript,  that  Mr.  Loi 
was  a  great  acquisition  to  their  ciicle. 
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No  one  can  deny  Lady  Charlotte  Bury*s  assertion^  that  no 

weU-regolated  young  female  will  ever  indulge  in  a  species  of 

amusement  so  improper  as  flirtation ;  but  it  must  be  admitted, 

that  having  a  pleasant  partner  is  preferable  to  not  dancings 

and  that  a  little  persiflage,  a  little  raillery^  a  little  flattery,  go 

far  to  make  a  partner  pleasant.     We  are  afraid  these  three 

parts  only  want  a  fourth  —  sentiment  —  to  make  up  what  is 

called  flirtation,  —  at  least,  the  Misses  Fergusson  pronounced 

that  Miss  Arundel  flirted  shamefully  with  Mr.  Lorraine.    This 

was  said  one  evening  when,  after  having  waltzed — animated 

at  once  by  pleasure  and  a  desire  to  please  —  with  the  grace  of 

a  Greek  nymph  (or,  at  least,  our  idea  of  one)  and  the  ear  of  a 

nightingale  (we  take  it  for  granted  that  a  nightingale's  ear  for 

time  must  be  exquisite)^- she  sat  down  with  £dward  on  a 

vacant  window-seat. 

^^Love,"  thought  Lady  Mandeville  to  herself^  "ib  said  to 
spring  from  beauty.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  reverse  the 
genealogy,  I  pique  myself  upon  my  penetration,  and  will 
never  trust  it  again,  if  my  young  friend  is  not  improving  her 
complexion,  and  losing  her  heart  somewhat  rapidly ; — well^  I 
think  her  to-night  a  most  lovely  creature." 

Lady  Mandeville  remembered  how  different  she  looked  seated 
by  Lady  Alicia  at  her  first  ball ;  but  to-night 

The  heart's  delight  did,  like  a  radiant  lamp, 
Light  the  sweet  temple  of  her  face. 

She  was  placed  so  that  her  delicately  cut  features  were  seen  in 
profile ;  the  head  a  little  thrown  back,  a  little  turned  away  — > 
that  half  withdrawing  attitude  so  graceful  and  so  feminine ; 
the  mouth  half  opened^  as  if  listening  with  such  unconscious 
intenseness  that  the  breath  was  rather  inhaled  than  drawn  — 
its  least  sound  suppressed ;  the  beautiful  crimson  of  excitement 
glowed  on  the  cheek,  that  rich  passionate  colour  it  can  know 
but  once  —  a  thousand  blushes  gathered  into  one  aurora ;  her 
eyes  were  entirely  veiled  by  the  long  lashes,  not  from  intention^ 
but  impulse,  intuitively  aware  of  his  every  glance,  —  she 
herself  knew  not  that  to  look  into  his  face  was  impossible. 
Ah  !  there  is  no  look  so  suspicious  as  a  downcast  one. 

Emily  was  now  in  the  happiest  period  of  love  —  perhaps  its 
only  happy  one ;  she  felt  a  keener  sense  of  enjoyment,  a 
pleasure  in  trifles,  a  reliance  on  the  present;  her  step  was 
more  buojant,  her  laugh  more  glad ;  sYie  fe\\.  «t  ^<^<«;i^  \a  \sfc 
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kind  to  all  around^  and  her  nature  seemed  all  gaiety  bat  for 
its  sweetness. 

"  Love's  first  steps  are  upon  the  rose^'*  says  the  proyeib'*- 
'^  its  second  finds  the  thorn."  Like  the  maiden  of  the  fairy 
tale^  we  destroy  our  spell  when  we  open  it  to  examine  in  what 
characters  it  is  written.  In  its  ignorance  is  its  hairiness; 
there  is  none  of  the  anxiety  that  is  the  fever  of  hope — no 
fears^  for  there  is  no  calculation — no  selfishness^  for  it  asks 
for  nothing — no  disappointment^  for  nothing  is  expected :  it 
is  like  the  deep  quiet  enjoyment  of  basking  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine^ without  thinking  of  either  how  the  glad  warmth  will 
ripen  our  fruits  and  flowers^  or  how  the  dark  clouds  in  the 
distance  forebode  a  storm. 

I  doubt  whether  this  morning  twilight  of  the  affections  has 
the  same  extent  of  duration  and  influence  in  man  that  it  has 
in  woman ;  the  necessity  of  exertion  for  attainment  has  been 
early  inculcated  upon  him — he  knows^  that  if  he  would  win, 
he  must  woo — and  his  imagination  acts  chiefly  as  a  stimulus* 
But  a  woman*s  is  of  a  more  passive  kind ;  she  has  no  motive 
for  analysing  feelings  whose  future  rests  not  with  herself; 
more  imaginative  from  early  sedentary  habits^  she  is  content 
to  dream  on,  and  some  chance  reveals  to  herself  the  secret  she 
would  never  have  learnt  from  self-investigation.  Imbued  with 
all  the  timidity^  exalted  by  all  the  romance  of  a  first  attach- 
ment^ never  did  a  girl  yet  calculate  on  making  what  is  called 
a  conquest  of  the  man  she  loves.  A  conquest  is  the  resource 
of  weariness — the  consolation  of  disappointment — a  second 
world  of  vanity  and  ambition,  sighed  for  like  Alexander's^  but 
not  till  we  have  wasted  and  destroyed  the  heart's  first  sweet 
world  of  early  love. 

Let  Lord  Byron  say  what  he  will  of  bread  and  butter^  girl- 
hood is  a  beautiful  season^  and  its  love — its  warm^  uncalcu- 
lating^  devoted  love — so  exaggerating  in  its  simplicity — so 
keen  from  its  freshness  —  is  the  very  poetry  of  attachment : 
after-years  have  nothing  like  it.  To  know  that  the  love  which 
once  seemed  eternal  can  have  an  end^  destroys  its  immortality  ; 
and^  thus  brought  to  a  level  with  the  beginnings  and  endings 
-— Uie  chances  and  changes  of  life's  common-place  employments 
and  pleasures  —  and,  alas!  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous 
there  is  but  a  step — our  divinity  turns  out  an  idol — we  axe 
grown  too  wise,  too  worldly,  £ox  omi  ioxm^  fait.lv— and  we 
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ng^  at  what  we  wept  before :  such  hraghter  is  more  bitter— 
thousand  times  more  bitter — than  tears. 
Emily  was  in  the  very  first  of  the  golden  age  of  unconscious 
ijoyment— -a  period  which  endures  Icmger  in  unrequited  love 
tan  any  other  ;  the  observance  and  display  of  another's  fed- 
gs  do  not  then  assist  to  enlighten  us  on  our  own. 
Lorraine's  imagination  was  entirely  engrossed  by  Adelaide 
orimer.  He  had  first  seen  her  in  a  situation  a  little  out  of 
le  common  routine  of  introduction ;  she  was  quite  beautiful 
lougfa  to  make  a  divinity  of— and  her  grace  and  refinement 
ere  admirable  in  the  way  of  contrast  to  the  prettiness  and 
nplicity  of  which  he  had  just  been  thoroughly  tired  in 
orway.  Now  it  is  an  admitted  fact  in  moral — or^  we  should 
y,  sentimental — philosophy^  that  one  attachment  precludes 
other — and  that  to  be  sensible  of  the  attractions  of  one  lady^ 
to  be  blind  to  those  of  the  rest.  Edward  thought  Miss 
rundel  '^  a  great  acquisition  to  their  circle^"  and  a  very  pretty 
reet  creature ;  but  he  never  even  thought  of  falling  in  love 
ith  her^  and  certainly  she  did  not  think  of  it  either.  Thus 
ittera  stood  at  present — very  sufficient  to  give  a  shadowy 
ftness  to  her  eyes,  and  brilliancy  to  her  blush.  And  yet  the 
meOia  japonicas  (those  delicate  white  flowers,  which  seemed 
if  carved  in  ivory  by  some  sculptor  whose  inspiration  has 
en  love  till  all  that  is  beautiful  is  to  him  something  sacred), 
d  the  geraniums  in  the  window  behind,  could  have  witnessed 
it  their  conversation  had  been  carried  on  in  a  tone  of  exdu- 
re  gaiety,  and  that  the  only  arrows  flung  round  were  those 
laughing  sarcasm. 

Strangers  and  friends  had  been  alike  passed  in  gay  review 
•  strangers,  for  their  dress  and  manners ;  and  friends — our 
ends  always  share  the  worst — to  dress  and  manners  added 
npers,  opinions,  and  habits — their  whole  internal  and  ex- 
nal  economy.  It  is  a  wise  law  of  nature,  that  we  only  hear 
second-hand  what  is  said  of  us,  when,  at  least,  we  can  com- 
rt  ourselves  with  disbelief.  His  Satanic  majesty  did  not 
ow  how  to  tempt  Job ;  instead  of  making  him  hear  his  friends 
Jc  to  him — though  that  was  bad  enough — he  should  have 
ide  him  hear  them  talk  of  him ;  and  if  that  did  not  drive 
m  out  of  all  patience,  I  know  not  what  would. 
'*  Nothing,"  at  length  observed  Emily,  "  atriL\Le&  xa^^oTCkXXJ^ 
\  the  little  appearance  of  enjoyment  there  ia  m  viv)  v^««^^ 
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— our  faces^  like  our  summers^  want  sunshine ;  my  uncle  wonkl 
quote  Froissart,  who  says  of  our  ancestors^  '  the  Engiidi^  after  i 
their  fashion^ s^amtisent  mouU  trUtement*     Look  at  the quad^  I 
rille  opposite — it  hoasts  not  a  single  smile ;  I  am  inclined  ta  i 
ask^  with  some  foreigner^  ^  Are  these  people  enjoying  them* 
selves  ? ' " 

'^We  must  first  roake^"  replied  Edward,  ''due  allowance 
for  climate  and  constitution — we  must  make  another  for 
fashion :  we  live  in  an  age  of  re-action ;  the  style  of  loud  talk** 
ing,  laughing,  or  what  was  termed  dashing,  lies  in  the  tomb  of 
the  Duchess  of  Gordon.  We  are  in  the  other  extreme — and 
J  answer  your  question  by  another :  Do  you  mean  to  affinont 
me,  by  supposing  I  could  enjoy  myself?  What  pitiable  igno* 
ranee  of  pleasure,  on  my  part,  does  the  question  insinuate !" 

''  I  am,  then,  to  imagine,  that  the  highest  style  of  fashion  i% 
like  that  of  ancient  art,  the  beauty  of  repose  ?  You  account 
for  the  indifference  of  the  gentlemen -» how  do  you  account 
for  the  gravity  of  the  young  ladies  ?  " 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  considered  a  ball  a  matter  of  pleasant 
not  business !  Do  you  imagine  a  girl  goes  through  her  fint 
season  in  London,  with  the  view  of  amusing  herself?  Heavenii 
she  has  no  time  to  waste  in  any  such  folly.  The  first  ^;aiiH. 
paign  is  conquest  and  hope— the  second,  conquest  and  fear— 
the  third,  conquest  and  despair.  A  ball-room  is  merely  — 
*  Arithmetic  and  the  use  of  figures  taught  here/  A  yc/axi% 
lady  in  a  quadrille  might  answer,  like  a  merchant  in  his  count- 
ing-house, '  I  am  too  busy  to  laugh — I  am  making  my  cal* 
culations.'  *' 

''  La  nation  houtiquierey*  laughed  Emily. 

*'  Ah,  good ! "  exclaimed  Lorraine.  '<  Do  look  how  sedn* 
lously  those  two  young  ladies  have  made  room  for  that  tliiii» 
bilious-looking,  elderly  gentleman,  to  hear  more  conveni^dj 
Malibran's  last  song." 

'*  He  sat  by  me  at  dinner  the  other  day.  Do  you  know,  I 
am  quite  interested  in  him  —  I  pity  his  situation  so  much! 
The  conversation  took  what  you  would  call  a  most  En£^ 
strain,  about  domestic  felicity ;  and  he  spoke  in  a  tone  of  soch 
strong  personal  feeling  of  the  cruel  opposition  of  circumstanced 
affection !  I  have  arranged  his  little  romance  in  my  own  mindi 
Has  he  not  for  years  '  dragged  at  each  remove  the  lengthened 
cliaitt '  of  an  early  and  vain  altacYimexLt. — tAO  \KK)r  to  marry  ?t 
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^'  Nothing  like  the  coukur  de  rose  of  the  imagination  —  I 
wish  it  could  he  condensed  into  curtains  for  my  dressing-room. 
This  gentleman^  who  has  so  excited  your  sympathy  as  too  poor 
to  marry^  has  only  ahout  ten  thousand  a-year ;  hut^  as  he  once 
observed^  wives  and  servants  are  so  expensive  now-a-days^  they 
require  almost  as  much  as  one's-self." 

*'  Who  is  that  gentleman  who  has  just  entered^  with  such  an 
air  of  captivating  condescension  ?  He  always  gives  me  the 
idea  of  having  stepped  out  of  the  Spectator — one  of  the 
Cleontes  and  Orlandos  of  other  days,  whose  very  how  anni- 
hilated one's  peace  of  mind.  I  have  a  vision  of  him,  with 
laoe  ruffles,  and  his  mistress's  portrait  on  his  snuff-box  — 
keeping  a  portfolio  of  biUets  doux  and  talking  of  the  last  sweet 
creature  that  died  for  him,  with  a  '  Well^  it  was  really  too 
cmd!'" 

'*  You  are  right — Mr.  Clanricarde  is  bom  too  late ;  the  re- 
pntation  of  a  conqueror,  whether  of  hearts  or  kingdoms^  is  now 
philosophically  demonstrated  to  be  worthless.  Utility  is  fast 
annihilating  the  empire  of  the  sigh  or  the  sword :  a  hero  is 
pronounced  to  be  dangerous,  or,  worse^  useless — and  Alexan- 
ders and  Richeheus  are  equally  out  of  keeping  with  our  time. 
Mr.  Clanricarde*s  theory  of  sentiment  is  rather  original :  he 
nys  he  quite  agrees  with  Montesquieu's  doctrine  of  the  influ- 
ence of  climate ;  he  therefore  argues  that  this  external  effect 
auat  be  counteracted  by  an  internal  one^  and  takes  up  an 
attachment  as  the  best  resource  against  the  fogs,  rains,  and 
snows  of  our  island.  He  changes  his  mistresses  with  the 
weather :  in  sunshine,  by  way  of  contrast,  he  devotes  himself 
to  some  languid  beauty — in  gloom  to  some  piquant  coquette* 
I  rallied  him  the  other  day  on  his  homage  this  June  to  the  Hvely 
and  witty  Miss  Fortescue.  *  Yes^  summer  is  setting  in  with 
its  usual  severity,'  replied  he — '  one  must  have  a  resource.' " 

^'He  is  a  practical  reproach  to  our  barometer^"  rejoined 
Emily:  '^but  do  you  not  diink  the  inconvenience  of  such  rainy 
Misons  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  pleasure  of  grumbling 
it  diem?" 

"  Our  national  safety- valve :  a  Frenchman  throws  his  dis- 

ntent  into  an  epigram,  and  is  happy — an  Englishman  vents 
kia  on  the  weather,  and  is  satisfied.     Heaven  help  our  minister 
Anugh  a  fine  summer!  it  would  inevitably  co&ll^vni\L\%  ^^^^ac^^ 
kt  our  EngUsh  grumbling  is  equally  distxihuled.  Xs&V^eea  ^doife 
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weather  and  politics^  and  the  case  would  be  deiqperate  when 
confined  to  the  last." 

*'  Are  not  the  Misses  M'Leod  dressed  beautifully  to-night" 
<^  We  agree.  Ah^  Miss  Arundel,  what  a  duty  it  is  in  t 
woman  to  dress  well !  Alas,  that  a  duty  so  important  should 
ever  be  neglected !  Dress  ought  to  be  part  of  female  education ; 
her  eye  for  colouring,  her  taste  for  drapery,  should  be  cuhi- 
yated  by  intense  study.  Let  her  approach  the  mirror  as  ihft 
would  her  harp  or  her  grammar,  aware  that  she  has  a  task 
before  her,  whose  fulfilment,  not  whose  fulfilling,  is  matter  of 
vanity.  Above  all,  let  her  eschew  the  impertinence  of  inven- 
tion ;  let  her  leave  genius  to  her  milliner.  In  schools,  there 
are  the  drawing,  French^  and  dancing  days ;  there  should  also 
be  dressing  days.  From  sandal  to  ringlet  should  ludergo 
strict  investigation ;  and  a  prize  should  be  given  to  the  bat 
dressed.  We  should  not  then  have  our  eyesight  afironted  bf 
yellows  and  pinks,  greens  and  blues,  mingled  together;  m 
should  be  spared  the  rigidity  of  form  too  often  attendant  on  t 
new  dress ;  and  no  longer  behold  shawls  hung  on  shoulders  ii 
if  they  were  two  pegs  in  a  passage." 

*'  A  frivolous  employment  you  find,  truly,  for  our  sex !  ** 
^'  A  frivolous  employment !  This  comes  of  well-aoundiog 
morality  shining  in  a  sentence.  Frivolous  in  an  education 
devoted  to  attraction  !  No  sonata  will  do  so  much  execution 
as  your  aerial  crepe  over  delicate  satin ;  and  your  cadenev 
never  produce  half  the  effect  of  your  curls." 

''  But  consider  the  time  your  system  would  require," 
*'  But  consider  the  time  really  and  truly  given  to  the  toUettai 
My  system  would  require  but  half — for  it  would  be  judici* 
ously  employed." 

'<  You  gentlemen  have  strange  notions  on  these  subjects;  yoi 
have  some  visionary  fancy  of  a  heroine  all  white  muslin  and 
simplicity,  whose  ringlets  never  come  out  of  curl,  and  who 
puts  a  few  natural  flowers,  which  make  a  point  of  not  fading 
in  her  hair." 

'^  I  have  a  particular  antipathy  to  white  muslin ;  and  I  think 
natural  flowers  like  natural  pleasures — their  beauty  is  soon 
past.  No ;  I  prefer  a  noble  confidence  in  your  miUinef^ 
using  your  own  taste  only  in  selection ;  and  also  that  confi* 
dential  intercourse  between  yourself  and  your  clothes  as  if  yot 
were  accustomed  to  each  other.    T>o  xlo\.  Xaks^  >x^  ^our  boa  li  a 
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if  it  were  the  rope  with  which  you  meant  to  hang  yourself; 
nor  wrap  your  shawl  round  you  as  if  it  were  your  shroud. 
But  you,  Miss  Arundel,  understand  well  what  I  mean." 

There  was  a  very  graceful  emphasis  on  the  y(m  ;  but  Emily 
certainly  blushed  deeper  than  the  occasion  required.  For  the 
first  time.  Lady  Alicia  was  petitioned  to  keep  the  carriage 
waiting  half  an  hour  for  '*  one  more  waltz ; "  and  "  Oh,  such 
a  delightful  ball,  sir ! ''  was  Emily's  account  to  Mr.  Delawarr 
the  next  rooming  at  breakfast. 

If,  as  a  pretty  little  French  woman  once  observed,  a  young 
lady's  delight  in  a  ball  is  not  always  rauonnahley  at  least  she 
always  has  quelque  raison, 

I  own  that  life  is  very  wearisome — that  we  are  most  miser- 
able creatures — that  we  go  on  through  disappointments,  cares, 
and  sorrows,  enough  for  a  dozen  of  poems;  still,  it  has 
pleasant  passages  — for  example,  when  one  is  young,  pretty, 
and  a  litde  in  love.  What  a  pity  that  we  cannot  remain  at 
fifteen  and  ^Ye  and  twenty  !  Or,  second  thoughts  are  best — 
I  dare  say  then  we  should  sink  under  the  ennui  of  enjoyment, 
or  be  obliged  to  commit  suicide  in  self-defence. 

It  is  a  fact,  as  melancholy  for  the  historian  as  it  is  true,  that 
though  balls  are  very  important  events  in  a  young  lady's  career, 
there  is  exceedingly  little  to  be  said  about  them: — they  are 
pleasures  all  on  the  same  pattern, — the  history  of  one  is  the 
history  of  all.  You  dress  with  a  square  glass  before  you,  and 
a  long  glass  behind  you ;  your  hair  trusts  to  its  own  brown  or 
black  attractions,  either  curled  or  braided, — or  you  put  on  a 
wreath,  a  bunch  of  flowers,  or  a  pearl  bandeau ;  your  dress 
b  gauze,  crape,  lace,  or  muslin,  either  white,  pink,  blue,  or 
ydlow ;  you  shower,  like  April,  an  odorous  rain  on  your 
handkerchief ;  you  put  on  your  shawl,  and  step  into  the  car- 
liige ;  yon  stop  in  some  street  or  square ;  your  footman  raps 
ai  long  as  he  can ;  you  are  some  time  going  up  stairs ;  you 
hear  your  name,  or  something  like  it,  leading  the  way  before 
yon.  As  many  drawing-rooms  are  thrown  open  as  the  house 
will  allow, — they  are  lighted  with  lamps  or  wax  lights,  there 
ii  a  certain  quantity  of  china,  and  a  certain  number  of  exotics  ; 
;  ^bo  a  gay-looking  crowd,  from  which  the  hostess  emerges,  and 
I  ledares  she  is  very  glad  to  see  you.  You  pass  on ;  you  sit  a 
Itfe  while  on  a  sofa ;  a  tall  ox  a  short  gentleman  ql<&V!&  ^^u  \x^ 
I  fawe,-— to  ibkyon  reply,  that  you  will  be  verj  Yia^^^  -,  ^o^ 
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take  his  arm  and  walk  to  the  quadrille  or  waltz  ;  a  succesi 
of  partners.  Then  comes  supper :  you  have  a  small  piece 
fowl;  and  a  thin  slice  of  ham^  perhaps  some  jelly,  or  a 
grapes^ — a  ^ass  of  white  wine>  or  ponche  a  la  romaine,  Y 
partners  have  asked  you  if  you  have  heen  to  the  Opera ; 
return  you  question  them  if  they  have  heen  to  the  Pj 
Perhaps  a  remark  is  hazarded  on  Miss  Fanny  Kemble.  If 
are  a  step  more  intimate^  a  few  disparaging  observations 
made  on  the  entertainment  and  the  guests.  Some  cava 
hands  you  down  stairs ;  you  re-doak  and  re-enter  the  carri 
with  the  comfortable  reflection,  that  as  you  have  been  seei 
Mrs.  So-and-so's  ball^  Mrs.  Such-a-one  may  ask  you  to  hei 

Now,  is  not  this  a  true  page  in  the  annals  of  dancing  ? 
little  sentiment  in  the  case  alters  the  whole  affiiir.  £mi 
day  of  philosophical  reflection  in  a  ball-room  was  either  pas 
to  come.  There  are  many  odd  things  in  society ;  but 
amusements  are  the  oddest  of  all.  Take  any  crowded  p2 
you  wiU,  and  I  doubt  if  there  are  ten  persons  in  the  room  y 
are  really  pleased.  To  do  as  others  do^  is  the  mania  of 
day.     I  will  tell  you  a  story. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  lady  died  much  regretted  ;  for  she ' 
as  kind-hearted  an  individual  as  ever  gave  birth-day  presc 
in  her  life,  or  left  legacies  at  her  death.  When  they  he 
the  intelligence^  the  whole  of  a  married  daughter's  family  n 
in  great  distress, — the  mother  cried  bitterly,  so  did  her  1 
eldest  daughters^  as  fitting  and  proper  to  do.  The  young 
child  of  all;  a  little  creature  who  could  not  in  the  least  recoU 
its  grandmother^  nevertheless  retired  into  a  corner^  and  thi 
its  pinafore  over  its  face.  "  Poor  dear  feeling  little  creature 
said  the  nurse^  "  don't  you  cry  too."  ^'  I'm  not  cryini 
replied  the  child ;  "  I  only  pretend." 

Regret  and  enjoyment  are  much  the  same ;  people  are  1 
the  child^ —  they  only  pretend. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

**  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  hare  an  opinion  of  my  own.*' 

Commonplace  in  Domestic  Dialogue, ' 

wlio  judges  of  otiier  days  by  the  feelings  of  his  own,  is  lilie  one  who  would 
Polar  dress  to  the  climate  of  the  Tropics." 

Jambs's  Hiitory  qf  Ckivairif. 

iRE  you  entertained  at  the  play  last  night?"  said  Lady 
eville^  who^  apart  from  the  other  callers,  had  formed  a 
circle  of  Emily^  Lorraine^  and  Mr.  Morland. 
ward  Lorraine. — "Allow  me  to  answer  for  you;  Miss 
lei  was  delighted^  for  she  was  superlatively  miserable — 
16  pleasure  of  a  tragedy  is  to  be  measured  by  its  sorrow." 
lily, — "1  never  saw  a  tragedy  before,  and,  to  use  one  of 
^orraine's  own  expressions,  novelty  is  the  secret  of  enjoy- 
;  and  I  liked  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  so  much.** 
%  Morland, — ^*  Excepting  as  matter  of  pedigree,  our  an- 
s  are  exceedingly  in  the  way:  we  go  to  see  a  young,  rising, 
erienced  girl,  and  we  keep  talking  about  Mrs.  Siddons.    I 
it  just  a  debatable  point,  whether  Miss  Kemble  be  most 
ted  to  the  attraction  flung  over  her  by  memories  of  other 
or  injured  by  the  comparison." 

lily, — "1  cannot  offer  an  opinion,  but  I  must  express  my 
it ;  there  is  something  in  her  voice  that  fills  my  eyes  with 
even  before  I  know  the  sense ;  and  her  face  is  to  my  taste 
iul, — the  finely  arched  and  expressive  brow,  and  the  dark, 
nate  eyes, — what  a  world  of  thought  and  feeling  lie  in 
shadowy  depths !  She  gave  to  me,  at  least,  an  interest  in 
I  never  felt  before." 

dy  Mandeville, — "I  agree  with  you  in  not  placing  Juliet 
y  my  favourite  creations  of  Shakespeare ;  her  love  is  too 
Q,  too  openly  avowed — it  is  merely  taking  a  fancy  to  the 
landsome  young  man  she  sees ;  even  to  her  lover  she  has 

*  If  thou  thinkest  I  am  too  quickly  won.* 

among  all  Shakespeare's  heroines,  give  me  Viola.  I  have 
B  formed  a  beautiful  vision  of  the  lonely  and  enthusiastic 
3,  nursing  a  wild  dream  of  the  noble  duke,  whose  per- 
is had  been  the  subject  of  their  fireside  talk— - 

/J bare  beard  wy  father  name  hlva*— « 
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cherishing  the  vision  of  her  girlhood  in  silence  and  hopeh 
Viola  seems  to  me  the  very  poetry  of  love.  Satisfactory  as  is 
the  ending  of  Twelfth  Night,  I  always  feel  a  fanciful  anxiety 
for  the  fate  of  her  who  is  henceforth  to  be 

*  Onino*s  mistress,  and  his  tkaej*§  queen.' 

I  have  a  great  idea  of  a  lover  having  some  trouble, —  it  is  the 
effort  we  make  to  attain  an  object  that  teaches  us  its  value." 

Edward  Lorraine. — "I  think  you  judge  Juliet  unfairly,    j 
because  you  judge  her  by  rules  to  which  she  is  not  amenable—    \ 
by  those  of  our  present  time.    You  forget  how  differently  love    '" 
affairs  are  now  arranged  to  what  they  were  in  the  time  of  the    » 
fair  Veronese.     It  was  an  age  when  love  livedo  as  Byron  says,    \ 
more  in  the  eyes  than  the  heart.   A  kind  wind  blew  back  a  veO|   *\ 
and  showed  a  rose-touched  cheek ;  or  a  dark  eye  flashed  over  a 
hlind — this  was  enough  to  make  an  enamoured  youth  desperate.  ^ 
The  lady  herself  just  glanced  over  her  lattice^  and  a  stately  step^   g 
or  a  well-mounted  steed,  henceforth  haunted  her  dreams.  The  |j 
only  communication  between  lovers  was  the  handing  the  hdy 
water  in  the  cathedral,  a  guitar  softly  touched  at  night,  or  per-    i^ 
haps  the  rare  occurrence  of  meeting  at  a  festival.    In  all  the  old   * 
novelists  and  poets^  love  at  first  sight  is  a  common  events  because 
it  was  such  in  actual  life.    Our  modem  easiness  of  manners  and    - 
freedom  of  intercourse  develope  the  same  feeling  though  in  a  | 
different  manner, — we  no  longer  lose  our  hearts  so  suddenly,   | 
because  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  haste;  we  talk  of  answer- 
ing  tastes^  our  ancestors  thought  of  answering  eyes^ — we  re-    '* 
quire  a  certain  number  of  quadrilles,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  ^ 
conversation,  before  the  young  pair  can  be  supposed  to  form  an 
attachment;  but  allow  me  to  say,  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  so  mudi 
more  rational  to  talk  than  to  look  oneself  into  love.   No:  judge 
Juliet  according  to  the  manners  of  a  time  of  masks,  veils^  sere- 
nades, and  seclusion^  and  you  will  find  the  picture  worked  out 
in  colours  as  delicate  as  they  are  natural." 

The  defence  of  one  woman  is  a  man's  best  flattery  to  the 
whole  sex,  even  as  the  abuse  of  them  in  general  is  but  a  bad 
compliment  to  any  individuaL 

Lady  MandeviUe, — ^'I  cannot  but  think  the  commonplaee 

and  sweeping  satire  he  bestows  on  us  a  great  fault  in  the  deTer 

snd  original  author  of  Sydenham.     However,  I  hold  it  but  ta 

the  ingenioua  vanity  of  a  young  m«a*.  \\«A  V<&  ^^tv^^^^  "^qo^Ib 
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fodd  only  have  tmid,  'very  interesting^  but  so  romantic;'  but 
Qe  censures,  and  the  remark  is,  *he  must  know  a  great  deal  to 
bow  so  much  eviL'  Perhaps  this  is  the  cause  why  the  judg- 
nents  of  the  young  are  generally  so  severe, — censure  has  to 
:hem  somewhat  the  seeming  of  experience;  and  in  reason  as  in 
ashion^  we  doubly  affect  what  we  have  not/* 

Mr.  Morkmd, — ''It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  little  speech  of 
iis  to  a  lady  who  reproached  him  for  praising  her  young 
nehd's  style  of  wreath  and  ringlet,  when  he  knew  it  was  not 
lecoming  —  *  Could  you  suspect  me  of  speaking  the  truth  to  a 
oung  lady?*" 

Ladp  MandemUe,'-^"'Sow  the  knowledge  of  our  sex  that 
peech  supposed.  Nothing  is  so  disparaging  as  vanity.  It 
eems,  like  the  Tartar,  to  suppose  it  acquires  the  qualities  of  the 
idividual  it  destroys." 

Edtoard  Lorraine, — ''To  return  to  our  theatricals;  I  was 
digfated  with  Miss  Kemble's  Portia;  her  rich  melancholy  voice 
ives  such  effect  to  poetry.  I  missed  her  when  she  was  not  on 
ie  stage,  in  spite  of  the  absorbing  interest  of  that  most  calum- 
iated  and  ill-used  person,  the  Jew.*' 

Emily. — "A  most  amiable  person  you  have  chosen  for  your 
Iject  of  interest." 

Edward  Lorraine, — "  I  do  think  him  so  ill  used:  his  riches 
tatter  of  mingled  envy  and  reproach  —  himself  insulted, — his 
lifter,  to  whom,  at  least,  he  softens  into  afiection — other- 
ise  so  chilled  and  checked — deserts,  nay,  robs  him,  —  I  am 
ire  he  has  most  sufficient  cause  of  resentment  against  'these 
hristians ; '  only  I  cannot  forgive  his  craven  conduct  in  the 
st  scene:  had  I  been  Shylock,  I  would  have  exacted  my  pe- 
ilty  at  its  utmost  peril, — my  life  should  have  cheaply  bought 


ittonios." 


Mr.  Morland. — "That  would  have  been  carrying  revenge 
dBciently  far." 

Edward  Lorraine. — "Truly,  I  hold  revenge  to  be  a  moral 
ity.  To  permit  ourselves  to  be  injured  with  impunity,  is  to 
ve  an  encouragement  to  evil,  which  may  afterwards  turn 
lainst  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  Some  one  says,  revenge  is 
licb  a  luxury,  the  gods  keep  it  to  themselves;  when  they  do 
nnit  U8  to  participate  in  the  enjoyment,  by  placing  it  in  our 
Mrer^  it  is  downright  ingratitude  not  to  partake.  * 

X 
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Lady  MandetnUe. — <<A  most  amiable  and  peaceful  do 
trine ! " 

Mr.  Marland, — ^'  1,  for  one,  do  not  wish  those  days  to  retoi 
when  a  man's  forefathers  left  him  a  feud  by  way  of  inheritan( 
or  a  quarrel  as  a  legacy." 

Edward  Lorraine. — '^Well^  well,  we  can  still  have  a  suit 
chancery ;  and  I  do  not  see  but  that,  when 

*  Tour  lawyert  are  met,  a  terrible  show,' 

the  redress  will  be  about  as  destructiye  to  both  sides  as  wh 
you  faced  your  opponent  at  the  head  of  your  armed  retainei 
though^  for  mysdf,  I  am  free  to  confess,  I  never  ride  up  t 
avenue  where  I  first  catch  sight  of  the  towers  of  £theringhaf 
without  regret  for  the  days  when  our  banner  floated  over  fi 
hundred  horseman,  and  the  crested  helmets  on  the  wall  wc 
not,  as  now,  a  vain  show  for  the  antiquary." 

Lady  Mandeviile. — ''Yes-^you  have  cause  to  regret  the 
days,  when,  as  a  younger  brother,  you  would  have  been  p 
into  a  monastery  or  a  dungeon!  You  must  confess  tliat  o 
modem  days  of  clubs,  cabriolets,  and  comfort,  is  somewhat  mc 
advanced  towards  perfection." 

Edward  Lorraine. — "  Why  comfort  is  a  very  comparati 
term :  it  is  true,  I  prefer  the  crimson  carpet  under  my  feet 
the  rushes  with  which  my  ancestors  would  have  strewed  n 
floor ;  but  if  I  had  never  seen  the  carpet,  I  could  not  ha 
missed  it — as  Gibber,  in  his  beautiful  poem  of  the  Blind  Be 
says — 

*  I  do  not  feel 
The  want  1  do  not  Imow.* " 

Mr.  Morland*^^"T\ie  hope  of  improvement  is  a  quality 
once  so  strong  and  so  excellent  in  the  human  mind,  that  I^  i 
one,  disapprove  of  any  sophism — or,  if  you  will,  argument- 
that  tends  to  repress  it.  It  is  certain  that  nothing  ever  pi 
duces  either  the  evil  or  the  good  prognosticated ;  circumstanc 
always  occur  which  no  one  could  have  foreseen,  and  wbi 
always  both  alter  and  ameliorate.  Our  age  is  a  little  self-ii 
portant — so  was  its  predecessor — so  will  be  its  follower:  it 
a  curious  fact,  but  the  worst  and  the  best  is  always  said  m 
thought  of  the  existing  time.  For  my  part^  I  neither  thi 
that  our  present  day  is  all  but  perfection,  nor  do  I  quite  he 
with  those  who  only  put  my  gardener's  belief  into  differe 
words,  ^thatleaming  and  good  loayda^VWroiu^bft  kingdom< 
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lAidy  MandeviUe. — ^^One  of  the  manias  of  the  present  day^ 
which  especially  excites  my  spleen,  is  the  locomotive  rage  which 
teems  to  possess  all  ranks — that  necessity  of  going  out  of  town 
in  the  summer — people,  for  example,  in  the  middle  classes,  who 
have  a  comfortahle  and  well-furnished  house — to  live  in  some 
small  cottage  or  miserahle  lodgings,  the  chief  of  whose  recom- 
mendation seems  to  he,  that  they  are  either  damp  or  windy  ; 
they  give  up  regular  hahits  and  comforts,  an  innovation  on  the 
least  of  which  would  have  occasioned  a  fortnight's  grumhling 
at  any  other  time ;  but  now  ^the  lady's  health  required  change 
of  air,'  or  'it  would  do  the  children  so  much  good.'" 

Edward  Lorraine* — ''You  have  forgotten  the  genteel  sound 
of  ^we  passed  the  summer  at  Worthing,'  or  'the  autumn  at 
Hastings.'" 

Mr*  Morland, — "Nothing  appears  to  me  so  absurd  as  placing 
our  happiness  in  the  opinion  others  entertain  of  our  e^joyments^ 
not  in  OUT  own  sense  of  them.  The  fear  of  being  thought 
vulgar,  is  the  moral  hydrophobia  of  the  day ;  our  weaknesses 
cost  us  a  thousand  times  more  regret  and  shame  than  our 
faults." 

Ladjf  MandevUle, — "  Ah,  if  we  could  but  keep  a  little  for  our 
own  use  of  the  wisdom  we  so  liberally  bestow  on  others ! 

I  Nothing  can  be  more  entire  than  my  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  what  we  have  been  saying — but  I  wish  you  good  mornings 
for  I  must  tease — I  mean  persuade — Lord  Mandeville  to  go 
to  Lady  Falcondale's  fete — not  that  I  have  myself  the  least 
wish  to  go, — but  every  body  wiD  be  there." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Lorraine,  as  she  departed,  "  whether  any 
thing  can  be  more  musical  than  Lady  Mandeville's  laugh. 
What  a  risk  it  is  to  laugh !  Laughter  may  be  generally  classed 
onder  three  heads, — forced,  silly,  or  vulgar ;  but  hers  is  the 
most  sweet,  real,  spirituelle  sound  possible  —  it  so  appreciates 
tbe  wit,  which  it  increases  as  it  catches  —  it  speaks  of  spirits 
■0  fresh,  so  youthful !  I  think  Weld  is  the  traveller  who  says 
be  loved  to  sit  of  an  evening  in  the  shade  where  he  could  hear 
the  laughter  of  the  Indian  women — that  it  had  on  him  the 
effect  of  music :  I  say  the  same  of  Lady  Mandeville's." 
^  I  Mr.Marland. — "  The  author  of  Paul  Cliflford  is  the  first  who 
l^l  has  made  open  war,  and  turned  his  ridicule  against  the  sombre 
^1  followers  of  Lord  Byron  ;  but  I  think  he  goes  too  fat  lu  tbe 
»»l  dose  alliance  he  supposes  between  good  spinta  «a^  ^t^XL\»&« 
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The  favourite  topic  of  our  philosophers  is  the  weakness^  that 
of  the  poets  the  sorrows  of  human  nature — its  fears  also^  and 
its  crimes.  These  are  not  very  enlivening  subjects^  and  yet 
they  are  universally  chosen  ;  and  for  one  great  reason — in  some 
or  other  of  their  shapes  they  come  home  to  every  one's  experi- 
ence. It  is  very  true  that  Homers  general  tone  is  exciting^ 
warlike^  and  glad^  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  still  his  most 
popular  passages  are  those  touched  with  sorrow  and  affection : 
the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache  is  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  great  body  of  his  readers  ;  and  the  grief  of  Priam 
touches  the  many  much  more  than  the  godlike  attributes  of 
Achilles.  I  believe  genius  to  be  acute  feeling  gifted  with  the 
power  of  expression^  and  with  that  keen  observation  which  eirly 
leads  to  reflection;  and  few  can  feel  much  of^  or  think  much  od, 
the  various  lessons  of  life^  and  not  say,  in  the  sorrowful  language 
of  the  Psalmist^  *  My  soul  is  heavy  within  me.'  But  as  the  once 
beautiftdly-moulded  figures,  that  pass  through  the  various  casts 
taken  in  plaster  of  Paris,  till  scarce  a  trace  remains  of  their 
original  symmetry  and  grace  in  the  base  copies  hawked  about 
the  streets — so  an  idea,  or  a  feeling,  once  true  and  beautifal) 
becomes  garbled  and  absurd  by  passing  through  the  hands  of 
awkward  imitators.  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  takiDg 
up  the  defence  of  ^  young  gentlemen  who  make  frowns  in  the 
glass;'  in  truth,  their  laments  and  regrets  are  about  as  just  as  i 
those  of  an  old  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  blessed — I ; 
believe  that  is  the  proper  phrase — with  a  more  than  ordinary 
portion  of  children  and  grandchildren,  hut  who  kept  dying  off, 
and  being  buried  in  the  family  vault,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the ; 
grandfather,  who,  equally  vexed  and  indignant,  complained, 
*  there  will  not  be  a  bit  of  room  for  me  in  my  own  vault."' 

Edward  Lorraine,  —  **A  hard  case,  truly,  to  outlive  one's 
very  grave;  though,  to  me  at  least,  there  is  something  very: 
revolting  in  our  system  of  burial — something  very  contrary  to' 
the  essentially  cheerful  spirit  of  our  religion.  I  can  concei?e 
no  scene  more  chilling  and  more  revolting  than  a  London 
burying.ground ;  haste,  oblivion,  selfishness  are  its  outward 
signs.  I  love  not  this  desire  to  loose  the  ties  between  the 
living  and  the  dead  ;  the  sorrowful  affection  which  lingers  over 
the  departed  is  too  sacred,  too  purifying  a  feeling,  to  be  thw! 
hurriedly  put  aside.  With  all  that  is  false  and  affected  about 
Pere  la  Chaise,  the  feeling  wb\c\xio\xTv^A.\i,^5vd  which  it  slSli 
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ieeps  alive^  is  a  good  one;  for  no  solitary  moment  passed  in 
thoaghtfnlness  beside  the  deceased  was  ever  yet  without  its 
price  to  the  survivor." 

Mr.  Morland.  —  *'They  say  that  every  age  has  its  ruling 
vice — I  think  impatience  is  that  of  our  present —  we  live  in 
such  a  hurry  that  we  have  not  time  to  be  sorry." 

Edward  Lorraine,  — "  And  we  shall  have  no  time  to  be 
charitable — 'we  have  to  attend  the  Ladies'  Bazaar;  we  are 
destined  to  fall  victims  to-day  to  smiles^  pincushions,  and  com- 
passion: to  my  certain  knowledge,  Miss  Arundel^  the  other 
morning,  despatched  a  whole  regiment  of  dolls.*' 

Moore  says, 

"  Lightly  falls  the  foot  of  Time, 
Which  only  treads  on  flowers.'* 

Pleasantly  did  the  day  pass  to  Emily  ^- one  gets  so  soon  accus- 
tomed to  the  society  of  a  beloved  object.  Habit  is  a  second 
nature,  and  what  was  at  first  pleasure  is  next  necessity.  Words, 
such  nothings  in  themselves — trifles,  so  unimportant — walks, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  see — amusements,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  do — how  delightful  they  become  under  some 
circumstances !  Well,  it  wotdd  not  do  to  be  always  in  love ; 
as  a  travelling  merchant  observed  to  his  wife,  who  had  indulged 
somewhat  too  liberally,  for  nearly  a  whole  week,  in  the  fasci- 
nating fluid  called  ^<  mountain  dew," — ^'  WhzX  !  to-day  again? 
—  thia  won't  do  every  day — you  wouldn't  be  an  angel,  would 
you?" 

Though  we  difler  in  the  gentleman's  estimate  of  angelic 
nature,  we  will  apply  his  words,  and  say  to  the  enamoured — 
'^This  won't  do  every  day — you  wouldn't  be  an  angel^  would 
you?" 


I  3 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


**  I  law  the  guardian  Capid  of  our  town 
Dressed  In' a  mercantile,  staid  suit  of  brown ; 
A  wig  lie  wore — a  slate  was  on  his  knee. 
On  which  he  cast  up  sums  industriously ; 
Complexion,  morning— hair,  like  midnight  dark— 
Balance,  good  county  interest  and  a  park ; 
Sings  like  an  angel — dances  like  a  grace — 
Chances  flrom  GrosTonor  Square  to  Connaugfat  FliM. 
But  while  with  this  arithmetic  amused, 
His  bow  and  arrows  lay  behind  unused." — Milton. 

*'  We  must  not  be  too  exquisite — 
We  live  by  admiration.^— Wordsworth. 


€( 


I  wish/*  said  Lady  Mandeville,  as  she  and  Emily  met  on  t 
crowded  staircase,  **  you  would  let  me  recommend  my  coiffeur 
to  you." 

^^A  gentleman  most  devoted/'  observed  ber  husband,  '^to 
the  science.  Aware  that  appearance  is  every  thing  in  this 
worlds  he  holds  it  little  less  than  a  sin  to  neglect  it.  Meeting 
him  stepping  like  a  feather^  or  as  light  as  one  of  his  own  curis, 
I  stopped  to  ask  Signer  Julio  Rosettini  vihy  he  had  not  been 
in  attendance  during  the  last  fortnight ;  and  knowing  how  dear 
fame  is  to  genius^  I  assured  him  I  had  scarcely  known  Lady 
Mandeville  to  be  herself.  That  '  I  was  too  good^'  and  that 
'  my^r  perceptions  of  the  beautiful  were  exquisite,'  were  his  no 
less  flattering  rejoinders.  He  then  proceeded  to  inform  me  that 
a  porter  had  first  run  against  him  with  a  square  trunk,  and 
then  knocked  him  down  for  being  in  the  way.  *  You  know, 
milor,  your  countrymen  of  the  canaille  are  very  independent 
— of  course  my  face  was  cut,  and  even  the  humblest  of  Beauty's 
slaves  would  not  enter  her  presence  disfigured.'  There's  a 
professor  of  pommade  divine  for  you !  " 

Emily  laughed  and  said,  '^  Indeed,  I  shall  expect  to  have  'a 
Cupid  ambushed  in  each  curl'  under  the  skilful  hands  of  Signor 
Julio.     I  will  try  his  power  to-morrow." 

Now,  it  is  a  very  debateable  point  in  my  mind,  whether  any 

woman  ever  thanks  another  for  recommending  either  coiffeur, 

modiste,  or  any  of  those  modem  artisans  of  the  graces — it  is 

a  tacit  reflection  on  her  previous  appearance.     But  Emily  was 

/kr  too  new  to  think  of  that  impertinent  independence — a  taste 

of  ber  own  ;  she  therefore  leceVved.  tk^e  u^najq^  ^^  ^v^^goSa 
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dunkfnlneM.  M<»eoTer^  she  recollected  btTing  beard  Lorraine 
admire  the  damic  perfection  of  Lady  MandeTille't  head. 
MotiTes  are  like  harlequins — there  is  always  a  second  dress 
beneath  their  first. 

The  next  night,  her  glance  at  the  glass  was  certainly  a  rery 
satisfactory  one ;  and^  in  all  that  pleasant  consciousness  which 
attends  a  new  ^^s^  she  entered  the  drawing-room.  Here  a 
slight  disappointment  awaited  her — Lorraine  had  gone  to  an* 
other  party^  and  was  only  to  join  them  at  Mrs.  Grantham's* 
Emily  tamed  away  from  the  fire-place^  though  there  was  a 
mirror  over  it,  and  sat  down  in  a  large  arm-chair^  and  picked, 
leaf  by  leaf,  the  beautiful  rosebuds  which  she  had  that  rery 
afternoon  chosen  with  such  care  from  the  crimson  multitude  of 
their  companions.    « 

It  is  a  Tery  different  thing  to  be  first  seen^  without  com- 
petitor  except  your  own  shadow,  to  being  but  one  in  a  crowd 
-—your  head^  and  perhaps  one  arm,  only  visible — the  first 
g^ovinesa  of  the  ringlet,  and  the  first  freshness  of  the  white 
tnllej  departed  for  ever.  These  are  heavy  disappointments  at 
nineteen,  and  even  a  little  later.  Her  eyes  grew  large  and 
dark  with  the  tears  that,  in  a  moment  after^  were  checked — 
ihame  put  down  sorrow^  but  not  till  the  lai^es  glistened  with 
momentary  brightness.  But  in  youth,  happiness  deferred  turns 
into  hope.  *'  I  won't  dance^  and  I'll  sit  near  the  door," 
thought  Emily. 

A  sort  of  fatality  attends  resolutions — they  are  so  very 
rarely  kept  For  the  first  time,  whether  it  was  from  having 
been  accustomed  to  see  her  dance  lately.  Lady  Alicia  bethought 
her  Miss  Arundel  would  like  a  partner.  She  also  caught  the 
particularly  low  bend  of  a  Mr.  Granville,  and  instantly  intro* 
dudng  him  to  Emily,  sunk  back  in  her  chair  with  an  appear 
ance  of  heroic  exertion. 

Mr.  Granville  was  at  present  on  sufferance  in  society-^ 
working  his  slow  way,  and  trying  to  be  useful  and  agreeable, 
in  order  that  he  might  reach  the  proud  pre-eminence  of  being 
neither.  Who  he  was,  was  rather  debateable  ground — what 
he  had,  vras  more  easily  answered :  he  came  out  on  the  strength 
of  his  uncle's  will.  Some  persons  skate  into  society— -others 
slide.  Mr.  Granville  belonged  to  the  latter  dass.  He  had  an 
otto-of-rose  smile,  a  low  voice,  large  white  hand8>  and  a  lar^ 
wMte  hModkerchief,     You  could  not  beiudft  \)o\i^ni)W^ 
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took  it  as  a  personal  compliment.  To  a  gentleman's  opimon 
he  deferred — with  a  lady's  he  agreed :  while  his  own  idea  of 
conversation  was  a  series  of  commonplace  questions^  which 
seemed  only  asked  that  he  might  he  of  the  same  opinion  a^ 
your  answer.  To  sum  up — he  danced  indefatigahlyj  and 
complained  of  the  heat.  The  linked  sweetness  of  the  quadrille 
was  indeed  long  drawn  out ;  but^  bad  as  this  was^  worse  re- 
mained behind.  The  dance  ended^  and  he  introduced  a  friend 
— as  if  such  a  man  had  any  business,  with  a  friend  ! 

Mr.  Marechal  had  written  a  small  volume  of  poems^  and 
conceived  he  had  a  character  to  support — somewhat  needless 
to  support  what  so  few  knew  he  had  assumed.  During  the 
first  part  of  the  quadrille^  he  was  absent — during  the  lasty 
eloquent.  He  asked  Emily  if  she  did  not  dote  upon  Byron^ 
and  idolise  Italy :  he  candidly  confessed  that  he  only  existed 
by  moonlight.  "  Of  course^  you  understand  that  by  existence 
I  mean  the  awakening  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  souL" 
He  remarked,  that  dancing  was  a  remnant  of  ancient  barbariam 
-—talked  a  little  of  the  time  wasted  in  such  unintellectual 
pursuits — dwelt  on  the  heartlessness  of  society — and  finished 
with  a  practical  proof  of  his  assertion,  by  handing  Emily  to  a 
seat  between  too  old  ladies^  whose  nodding  plumes  soon  dosed 
over  her  like  a  hearse. 

They  say  parties  are  so  very  delightful :  I  have  my  doubts 
— and  doubts,  like  facts,  are  stubborn  things.  I  put  the 
chaperones  out  of  the  question — we  will  suppose  the  few  sa- 
crificed for  the  good  of  the  many — and  we  know  martyrdom 
has  its  pride  and  pleasure  —  and  pass  on  to  the  young,  for 
whose  enjoyment  these  parties  are  ostensibly  given.  The  age 
where  the  mere  delight  of  dancing  with  a  grown-up  person 
suffices  unto  itself,  is  soon  past.  The  ball  assumes  its  nomi^ 
native  case,  and  requires  an  object ;  and  fiirtation — the  adopted 
child  oi  ennui — relieves  the  more  serious  business  of  ma- 
trimonial speculation.  The  worst  of  this  pretty  sort  of  half-* 
and-half  indolent  excitement  is,  that  it  unidealises  the  heart—- 
to  a  woman  especially.  And  love  is  either  annihilated  by  the 
deadly  weight  of  calculation,  or  evaporates  in  the  light  fumea 
of  vanity.  A  few  years  of  feverish  hopes,  a  few  more  of 
envious  fears,  and  the  complexion  is  faded,  and  the  game  overi 
How  much  of  endeavour  and  of  disappointment,  of  rivalry  and 
morti£cadottj  have  been  crowded  mio  a  ie:^  Xstvd  ^^sixi^  I  ^    ^ 
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The  difference  between  a  woman's  career  and  a  man's  is 
this  ;  if  a  man  has  not  had  all  the  success  in  life  his  "  young 
ambition  dreamed^"  he  has  usually  carved  out  some  sort  of 
path  ;  if^  for  example^  he  is  not^  as  he  intended^  lord  chan- 
eeDoTy  he  has  probably  a  very  pretty  practice  on  the  circuity 
and  has  a  respectable  share  in  the  hangings  and  transporta- 
tions. It  is  the  reverse  with  women.  She  who  aimed  at  a 
ooronet  may  sometimes  end  with  a  curate ;  but  she  is  equally 
likely  to  end,  like  Christabelle^  in  nothing — that  social  non- 
enti^^  an  old  maid. 

Among  the  higher  classes,  the  Lady  Mary  or  Lady  Sophia  of 
the  family  become  as  very  heir-looms  at  the  country-seat  as  the 
heavy  arm-chairs  worked  by  their  great-aunts,  only  not  half  so 
pietaresque.  In  the  middle  class  of  life,  they  keep  their 
brother's  house  till  he  marries;  then  they  quarrel  with  his 
wife,  whose  influence,  in  that  class  at  least,  amounts  to  absolute 
monarchy  ;  then  they  reside  in  a  small  private  family,  where 
they  enact  the  part  of  Iris  at  Thetis'  wedding — find  out  that 
it  is  very  dull,  and  wander  from  boarding-house  to  boarding- 
hooae,  carrying  the  events  of  one  to  the  inventions  of  another^ 
till  they  are  about  as  much  dreaded  and  disliked  as  the  visits 
of  the  tax-gatherer ;  in  short,  they  are  a  sort  of  moral  excise* 

I  knew  an  old  lady — the  very  beau  idial  of  black  satin  and 
Uonde,  whose  dignity  was  self-respect,  and  whose  courtesy 
was  one  half  kindness — who  used  to  say  on  any  slight  instance 
of  carelessness  or  extravagance  on  the  part  of  her  grand- 
daughters, ^*You  don't  consider  what  it  requires  to  make  a 
woman  fit  to  be  married."  One  feels  rather  inclined  to  reverse 
her  phrase,  and  say,  "  You  don't  consider  what  it  requires  to 
make  a  woman  fit  to  be  an  old  maid." 

Feeling  is  very  much  in  the  way  of  philosophy ;  and  Emily 
was  much  more  employed  in  thinking  how  completely  the 
large  plumes  and  larger  sleeves  of  her  neighbours  concealed 
her,  than  in  speculations  on  the  dancers.  To  add  to  her  mis- 
fortunes, Mr.  Marechal  occupied  the  small  vista  hitherto  al- 
lowed to  terminate  in  her  profile,  with  an  attitude.  Sitting 
opposite  a  pier-glass  has  its  disadvantages;  however,  when 
things  come  to  the  worst,  they  mend. 

*'  Mr.  Marechal,"  said  one  of  the  ladies,  '^  will  you  fetch 
my  doak  —  I  feel  it  cold." 

J  was  just  going,"  replied  the  languid  V^ml, "  \o  \a»J*ft 
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you  the  very  8ame  request;  for  I  suffer  greatly  fim 
draught  of  your  feathers." 

To  he  rude  is  as  good  as  heing  clever.  The  pleasi 
repeating  Mr.  Marechal's  reply  quite  consoled  the  lad 
fetching  her  own  cloak ;  and  she  moved  off,  to  £mily's 
satisfaction,  which  satisfaction  had,  however,  to  stand  it 
of  another  very  dull  half  hour.  Long  before  any  less  inte 
glance  could  have  discovered  his  entrance,  her  eye  rest 
Lorraine.  *'  O  how  superior  he  looks  to  every  one  else ! 
her  first  thought.  The  next  moment  cheek  and  eye  brigl 
with  pleasure — for  he  crossed  the  room,  engaged  her  f 
next  dance,  and  took  his  place  by  her  side. 

Alas !  we  give  our  own  colouring  to  the  actions  of  o 
Edward  acted  upon  a  mere  kindly  impulse.  He  saw 
Arundel  sitting  by  herself,  and  looking  with  a  wea 
worthy  of  a  watch-tower.  There  was  as  much  pity  ai 
ference  in  his  choice :  but  the  one  is  a  much  more  flat 
reason  to  assign  than  the  other  Can  we  wonder  that  at 
teen  Emily  drew  the  pleasanter  <;onclusion  ?  With  spin 
smiles  equally  bright,  she  took  the  wreath  that  night  froi 
hair.  Too  excited  for  sleep,  with  all  that  glad  restles 
which,  if  not  happiness,  is  as  like  it  as  any  thing  we  kn 
that  very  night  die  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  letter  1 
undo*  Its  tone  was  not  quite  so  philosophical  as.it  had 
about  the  heartless  insipidity  of  a  London  season. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

We  sbould  be  grateful  to  that  fairy  queen, 
Sweet  Fancy ;  she  who  makes  dreams  tangible. 
And  gives  tne  outer  world  wherein  we  live 
Light  from  the  inner  one,  where  feelings  dwell. 
And  poetry,  and  colours  beautiful. 
Shedding  a  charm  upon  our  daily  life. 
And  keeping  ynt  some  childhood  in  the  heart. 

^'  I  WAS  quite  alarmed  yesterday  while  dining  with  Mr 
land,  to  find  him,  Miss  Arundel,  so  great  an  admirer  of 
I  entreat,"  said  Lorraine,  ^*  that  you  will  not  destroy  m^ 
t'i^a/  of  sixty  and  singlehood." 
^'  Fain  fears  ! "  replied  EmW^,  \«a^vTv^«    **  k\w^ 
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fjtwe  Up  bis  mistress,  bat  not  a  philosopher  his  system.  It 
wotdd  be  bad  taste  in  him  to  marry  again ;  and  such  an  argu<« 
ment  would  with  him  he  dedsiye.  Good  taste  is  his  religion^ 
Ms  morality,  his  standard,  and  his  test.  I  remember  Mr« 
Delawarr  was  telling  a  story  of  a  most  shocking  murder  that 
a  man  had  committed  —  baiting  his  wife's  brains  out  with  a 
hanmier.  '  Bad  taste/  aaid  Mr.  Morland  ;  <  very  bad  taste ! ' 
At  ifait  I  thought  he  alluded  to  the  murder ;  but  I  after* 
wards  found  it  was  the  mode  in  which  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted." 

Edward  Lorraine.  — ''  Allowing  for  a  little  feminine  ex- 
aggeration^ you  are  not  far  wrong.  Mr.  Morland  carries  his 
prindple  to  its  extent ;  but  in  his  hands  it  is  an  excellent 
nde  of  action.  To  avoid  the  ridiculous,  and  pursue  the 
beautiful^  would  be  equally  his  rule  for  the  statesman  and 
die  upholsterer.  Consistency  of  action,  attention  to  results^ 
and  alM)  to  present  benefit  on  the  one  side,  and  harmony  of 
eoltmr  and  graceftd  effect  on  the  other,  he  urges  arise  from 
the  same  principle  under  different  circumstances  —  viz.  good 
taste  I  His  house  and  his  conduct,  his  dress  and  his  language^ 
are  equally  perfect  He  lives  a  short  distance  out  of  London. 
'  I  must  have,'  I  have  often  heard  him  say,  '  quiet ; '  so  I 
avoid  living  in  a  street  —  I  look  upon  my  fine  old  trees  -— 
my  growth  of  summer  flowers,  links  between  myself  and 
nature.  I  grow  too  worldly,  and  I  freshen  my  imagination 
with  my  roses.  I  grow  disputatious  and  discontented  among 
volumes  of  feverish  study,  vain  aspirings,  and  useless  inform- 
ation ;  I  open  one  of  my  windows,  and  in  so  doing  shake  a 
shower  of  blossoms  from  the  clematis.  I  step  out  into  the 
nmshine^  and  feel  rejoiced  to  think  there  is  a  bright  side  still 
in  the  world.  I  live  near  town^  for  I  am  yet  unwilling  the 
age  should  leave  me  far  behind  it.  I  have  old  friends  with 
whom  I  talk  of  the  past,  and  young  ones  with  whom  I  talk 
of  the  present.  In  youth  one  only  grows  romantic  in  solitude  ; 
but  in  old  age  one  grows  selfish.  I  have  no  interests  to  jar 
against  those  of  others;  society,  therefore,  calls  forth  my 
man  kindly  feelings.  I  have  a  noble  fortune  ;  and,  what  is 
more,  I  know  the  value  of  it,  both  as  it  regards  myself  and 
odiers.  I  have  an  excellent  library  of  my  own,  and  a  sub- 
Bcription  to  a  drculating  one  —  an  admirable  <^oqV — vcA^^ 
eeBar  where  the  $uDBbine  of  many  a  aummei  \&  ttedsocce^*    ^ 
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have  much  experience^  and  a  little  philosophy.  I  own  the 
vanity  of  many  a  former  anxious  pursuit ;  but  am  equally 
ready  to  own  I  did  not  see  the  vanity  of  it  at  the  time.  I 
am  now  well  content  to  be  spectator  of  the  world's  great  stage 
with  kindness  —  ray  still  remaining  link  with  its  present 
actors.'    Confess^  Miss  Arundel^  this  is  all  in  very  good  taste." 

Miss  ArundeL  —  '^  I  trust  you  are  not  hoping  for  an  argu- 
ment in  expecting  me  to  deny  it ;  and  I  must  add^  I  have 
seen  few  persons  in  London  whom  I  liked  so  much^  perhaps 
because  his  kind  manner  puts  me  so  much  in  mind  of  my 
uncle." 

''  But  I  have  interrupted  you.  What  were  the  leaves  you 
were  so  carefully  turning  ?  "  and  Edward  took  up  a  number 
of  Martin's  Illustrations  of  Milton. 

"  I  never,"  said  Emily,  "  have  my  idea  of  a  p^ace  realised 
but  in  these  pictures  —  the  halls  of  porphyry  through  which 
Prince  Ahmed  was  led  to  the  throne  of  his  fairy  queen  — or 
those  of  a  thousand  pillars  of  black  marble^  where  the  young 
king  sat  an  enchanted  statue." 

Edward  Lorraine,  —  ''I  should  like  to  be  the  czar,  if  it 
were  only  to  give  some  millions  of  my  barbarians  employment 
in  erecting  a  palace  after  Martin's  design.  It  would  be  foi 
their  benefit.  The  monarch  must  be  noble  as  his  dwelling  j 
and  my  ideas  would  be  exalted  as  my  roof,  and  my  actions 
imitate  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  my  pillars." 

Miss  Arundel.  —  *'  Do  not  you  think  his  landscapes  have 
the  same  magnificent  spirit  of  poetry  in  them  as  his  architec- 
ture ?  Look  at  these  trees,  each  one  a  temple  —  these  rockf 
yet  warm  with  the  lightning  flash,  which  has  just  rent  a  fear- 
ful chasm.  I  know  not  why,  but  I  never  see  a  stream  of  hh 
painting  but  I  recall  those  lines  of  Coleridge's : 

•  Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran, 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea.' 

If  he  had  lived  in  the  days  of  the  caliphs,  Zobeide  woulc 
have  chosen  him  to  paint  the  palace  of  pictures  she  wagerei 
with  Haroun  Alraschid." 

Edward  Lorraine,  —  ''  What  an  illustrator  he  would  be  o 

the  Arabian  Nights !    His  pencil  would  be  like  the  wand  o 

(beir  own  genii ;  the  lamp  itself  could  not  call  up  a  men 

gorgeous  hall  than  he  would.    T\ivt^  q^  ^q^  TSAs^ifLoen 
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windows^  of  which  even  a  king  had  not  gems  enough  in  his 
treasary  to  finish  only  one ;  or  what  would  he  not  image  of 
the  enchanted  garden  itself^  where  the  grapes  were  rubies^ 
the  flowers  of  pearl,  and  the  mysterious  shrine  where  burnt 
the  mystic  lamp.  I  would  assemble  them  in  a  picture* 
gallery,  where  once  a  year  I  would  ask  my  friends  to  a  ban. 
quet,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  M.  de  Caillaud." 

Miss  Arundel,  — -  *'  And  drink  his  health  in  Shiraz  wine." 
Edward  Lorraine.  —  ^^  I  would  do  as  he  has  done  —  mix 
it  with  some  of  his  native  champagne.  I  think  the  extent 
of  our  obhgations  to  that  most  perifect  of  translators  has  never 
been  felt.  Compare  his  with  the  versions  that  have  since 
come  — 

*  Sad  dreams,  as  when  the  spirit  of  youth 
Returns  asaiu  in  sleep,  and  leads  us  hack 
In  mournful  mockery  o'er  the  shining  track  * 

of  the  enchanted  world  of  genii^  sultans,  and  princesses.  The 
reason  is,  they  give  us  the  literal  story,  and  foolishly  pique 
themselves  on  the  accuracy  of  their  translation,  and  their 
knowledge  of  Arabic.  Caillaud,  on  the  contrary,  did  as 
Shakespeare  did,  who,  out  of  the  stupid  novels  of  Cynthio, 
extracted  a  Romeo  and  Juliet.  He  modelled  his  raw  matiriely 
and  told  the  story  with  his  own  especial  grace,  in  addition  to 
what  is  a  national  gift  to  his  countrymen,  fart  de  conter.  By 
the  by,  I  think  it  among  the  great  honours  to  French  litera- 
ture, that  one  of  its  most  original  branches,  fairy  tales,  is 
peculiarly  its  own.  I  believe  the  Children  in  the  Wood, 
Whittington  and  his  Cat,  and  Little  Red  Ridinghood,  are 
those  only,  of  all  our  popular  tales,  which  have  an  English 
origin.  Now,  the  first  rather  belongs  to  our  simple  and  beau- 
tiful ballad  school ;  the  next,  a  Utilitarian  might  have  written 
as  a  good  encouraging  lesson  of  poverty  rising  into  wealth  — 
a  tale  in  the  very  spirit  of  la  nation  boutiquiire;  and  as  for 
Little  Red  Ridinghood,  the  terror,  the  only  feeling  it  is  cal- 
culated to  produce,  is  beneath  the  capacity  of  any  critic  past 
five  years  of  age. 

'*  But  look  at  the  imagination^  the  vivacity,  of  the  others : 
we  read  them  in  childhood  for  the  poetry  of  their  wonders, 
and  in  more  advanced  life  for  their  wit;  for  they  are  the 
Horaces  of  fairy  land.  The  French  have  the  very  perfection 
Tof  abort  atoriea  in  their  literature  —  little  Vax<(^^  X^'^  '^^ 
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flight  of  a  shining  arrow.  I  remember  one  that  b^;an :  '  1 
was  once  a  king  and  queen,  very  silly  people^  but  who  '. 
each  other  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  wiser,  perhaps  n 
Then,  again^  s))eaking  of  some  fairy  portent :  ^  They « 
not  at  all  understand  it  —  therefore  took  it  for  granted  ii 
something  very  terrible  or  very  fine ;'  or,  again,  *  The  q 
was  for  ever  in  an  ill  humour,  but  had  the  best  heart  ii 
worid.'  We  English  have  no  word  that  translates  tb 
persiflage;  and  for  this  reason,  a  nation  only  wants  word 
the  ^ngs  it  knows  —  and  of  this  we  have  no  understan< 
An  exquisite  distinction  I  once  heard  made  between  wif 
humour,  appears  to  me  admirably  to  apply  to  that  of 
French  and  English  —  that  humour  differs  from  wit  in  1 
m(»e  nearly  allied  with  pathos.  Thus  it  is  with  us  islai 
-—we  can  be  merry,  but  not  lively;  and  mirth  bring 
own  reaction.  Lord  Byron  wrote  quite  as  an  Englist 
when  he  said 

*  Laughter 
Leaves  us  so  doubly  saddened  shortly  after.'  '* 

Emily  ArundeL  —  '^  How  well  I  remember  sitting  um 
favourite  old  chestnut  tree,  with  a  huge  folio  of  tales  i 
with  pictures  »-  kings  and  queens,  always  with  their  en 
on  their  heads  —  and  fairies,  with  large  hoops,  and  winj 
their  shoulders !  " 

Edward  Lorraine.  —  '^  Talking  of  wings  —  with 
magnificent  plumes  does  Martin  invest  his  angels,  as  if  ti 
by  every  ray  of  sunshine  they  caught  in  their  descent  t< 
eartibi ;  and  their  size,  too,  gives  such  an  idea  of  power ! ' 

Emily  Arundel, — *'  But  to  go  back  to  supposing  subject 
his  pictures.  What  do  you  say  to  the  midnight  fete  ii 
gardens  of  Scherzyrabade,  when  the  caliph  visited  his  be 
ful  favourite  ?  Think  of  the  hundred  black  slaves,  with 
torches  of  scented  wax  —  the  guards  with  their  gorg 
turbans  and  glittering  scimitars  —  the  lighted  galleries  oJ 
palace  —  the  gardens  with  their  thousand  lamps  —  the  sj 
ling  fountains  —  and  the  lake,  one  gigantic  mirror  of 
whole  festival." 

Edfcard  Lorraine.  —"As  only  inferior  to  my  own  suh 

every  one  has  his  favourite  hero ;  and  mine,  the  only  ge 

man  Rome  ever  possessed,  is  Lucullus.     I  have  a  very 

respectful  feeling  towards  *} out  fpceaX  m^u  ^^^  ^io^ed  tl 
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•ehna  on  wearing  an  old  cloak,  and  who  resorted  to  peeling 
turnips  aa  an  elegant  employment  for  their  leisure  hours, 
Luadhu  conquered ;  and,  after  energy  and  exertion,  sought 
refinement  and  repose.  He  cultivated  his  thoughts  instead  of 
his  radishes  ;  and  he  studied  that  imion  of  luxury  and  philo- 
sophy^ whidi  is  the  excellence  of  refinement.  My  picture  is 
*  Lncollus  at  supper.' " 

Emily  Arundel,  —  "  Nay,  I  cannot  admit  the  superiority  of 
your  suhject." 

Edward  Lorraine.  —  "  Because  you  have  not  considered  it 
I  suppose  him  at  supper  that  night  when  he  gave  that  superh 
reply^  dictated  in  the  noblest  spirit  of  self-appreciation,  <  Lu- 
eiilius  sups  with  Lucullus  to«night ! '  Conqueror  of  Asia  1 
Tietor  of  Mithridates !  you  were  worthy  of  your  glory !  First, 
imagine  a  noble  hall,  of  that  fine  blue  which  the  walls  of 
Portia  yet  preserve,  supported  by  Corinthian  pillars  of  the 
purest  Parian  marble ;  scatter  round  a  few  pieces  of  exquisite 
sculpture  —  a  Venus,  of  beauty  as  ideal  as  its  dream  —  a 
nymph,  only  less  lovely  —  an  Apollo,  the  personification  of 
the  genius  which  first  imagined,  and  then  bodied  forth  his 
likeness  —  a  few  busts,  each  one  a  history  of  the  immortal 
mind  —  and  in  the  distance  a  huge  portal  unfolds,  whence 
are  issuing  slaves,  in  all  the  gorgeous  variety  of  Eastern 
costume,  approaching  a  table  bright  with  purple  grapes  — 
die  ruby  cherries,  his  own  present  of  peace  to  Italy  —  flasks 
of  wine,  like  imprisoned  sunbeams,  whether  touched  with  the 
g(dden  light  of  noon,  or  the  crimson  hues  of  sunset  —  goblets 
of  crystal^  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  or  the  finely-formed 
Etruscan ;  and  above,  a  silver  lamp,  like  an  earthly  moon. 
There  are  two  windows  —  in  the  one  a  violet-coloured  cur- 
tain, waved  back  by  the  wind,  just  discovers  a  group  of 
Ionian  girls;  their  black  hair  wreathed  with  flowers,  and 
hdding  lutes,  whose  sweet  chorus  is  making  musical  the  air 
of  a  strange  land  with  the  songs  of  their  own.  The  other 
window  has  the  rich  Italian  evening  only  shut  out  by  the 
luxuriant  branches  of  a  myrtle;  and  beyond  is  a  grove  of 
cypress,  a  small  and  a  winding  river  — 

*  A  fainr  thing. 
Which  the  eye  watches  in  its  wandering.* 

Seated  on  the  triclinium  in  the  midst  is  a  middle-«^gKd.TCAa\) 
with  a  high  and  noble  brow  ;  the  fine  ac^u\!^e  \\»«je>  v^  ^f^xxw- 
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cian^  as  if  their  eagle  had  set  his  own  seal  on  his  warfilu 
race ;  an  expression  of  almost  melancholy  sweetness  in  his 
mouUi^  hut  of  decision  in  the  large  meditative  hlue  eye :  OB 
one  side  a  written  scroll,  hearing  the  name  of  Plato,  has  jiiit 
dropped  from  his  hand ;  and  on  the  other  a  heautiful  yonth 
kneels  to  announce  to  him,  ^  that  Lucullus  sups  with  Lucullas 
to-night.'  Mr.  Morland  has  a  vacant  niche  in  his  hreakfast^ 
room :  I  really  must  call  his  attention  to  this.'' 

"  You  could  never  do  so  better  than  to-day,"  said  that 
identical  gentleman^  entering  the  little  drawing-room  where 
they  were  seated. 

'^  I  have  just  heen  persuading  Delawarr  to  leave  politics^ 
parchments,  places,  and  plans,  for  my  acacias,  now  in  full 
bloom,  and  some  of  my  most  aromatic  Burgundy.  Lady 
Alicia,  like  a  good  wife,  has  consented  to  accompany  him ; 
and  I  am  come  to  insist  on  you  young  people  following  the 
Example  of  your  elders  ;  and,  moreover^  I  have  a  little  girl  of 
mine  with  whom  I  wish  Miss  Arundel  to  be  delighted.  Yoa 
are  to  set  off  at  once^  toilette  de  matin :  you  know  ladies 
never  dress  but  for  each  other ;  and  that  pretty  green  silk  will 
be  just  in  keeping  with  my  shrubbery.  Now,  I  only  allow 
you  five  minutes  to  place  your  bonnet  just  the  least  in  the 
world  on  the  left  side.  You  must  trust  to  genius,  not  to  study, 
to-day."  And,  in  spite  of  the  thousand-and-one  delays  that 
always  intervene  before  a  party  of  pleasure  sets  off,  ten  minutes 
had  not  elapsed  before  the  whole  party  were  on  the  road. 

It  had  been  settled  that  Lorraine  was  to  drive  £mily  in  his 
phaeton.  It  is  true  the  sun  was  full  in  her  eyes,  the  wind 
high,  and  the  dust,  which  is  just  mud  in  high  spirits,  flew 
round  them  in  clouds ;  but  Emily  found  her  ride  delightfiiL 
Is  it  not  Wordsworth,  who,  in  his  quality  of  philosopher  and 
poet  says, 

*'  It  is  the  heart  does  magniry  this  life, 
Malting  a  truth  and  beauty  of  its  own  ?  '* 

About  the  beauty  we  entirely  agree  with  him  —  touching 
the  truth,  we  are  not  quite  so  certain :  but  poets  often  mistake, 
and  philosophers  still  oftener.  Emily's  own  feelings  coloured 
all  with  themselves.  Generally  speaking,  she  rather  wanted 
animation :  what  are  called  high  spirits  are  quite  as  much 
liabitual  as  constitutional.  Living  with  people  much  older 
than  herself''^  an  aunt  never  muOi  '^ux.  oxiv  Qii\i^  ^v)\s^  «a^ 
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thing  —  and  an  uncle,  whose  stately  courtesy  of  the  old  school 
was  tinctured  by  a  native  timidity  which  age  itself  never  en- 
tirely conquers  —  she  had  not  been  accustomed  to  give  way  to 
those  impulses  of  a  moment's  gaiety  which  break  forth  in  gay 
laugh  and  bounding  step.  Or  is  there  a  prophetic  spirit  in 
tile  human  mind^  which  makes  those  of  the  keenest  feelings 
often  appear  cold ;  an  intuitive^  though  unowned  fear^  repress- 
ing sensations  of  such  deep  and  intense  power  ?  They  can- 
not feel  only  a  little ;  and  they  shrink,  though  with  an  imcon- 
scious  dread,  from  feeling  too  much. 

Bat  to-day  Emily's  gaiety  took  its  tone  from  the  bright 
mnshine.  Both  herself  and  £dward  in  that  gay  mood  which 
makes  its  own  enjoyment^  and  enjoys  every  thing :  they  were 
soon  on  the  beautiful  common  leading  to  Roehampton,  where 
TiUas,  which  seem,  like  Beatrice's  idea  of  King  Pedro  for  a 
husband,  made  only  for  holydays  — -  the  luxuriant  meadows, 
varying,  as  the  passing  clouds  turn  them,  from  bright  glitter- 
ing to  the  richest  and  darkest  green  —  here  shrubberies,  whose 
flowering  shrubs  overhung  the  road,  scenting  the  air  with  a 
moment's  fragrance  as  they  passed  —  then,  again,  the  close- 
cat  hawthorn  hedge,  like  a  green  knoll,  from  which  some 
nnshom  branch  occasionally  rose,  covered  with  a  few  late 
blossoms  of  May. 

A  turn  in  the  road  brought  them  to  the  group  of  fine  old 
ehns  which  overshadowed  Mr.  Morland's  gate.  Out  they 
sprang  from  the  carriage  —  gaily  laughing  at  the  idea  of  wel- 
coming the  master  to  his  own  house  —  and  Edward  acted  as 
guide  through  the  serpentine  walk  that  led  to  the  library 
The  boughs  met  overhead  —  every  step  brought  down  a 
shower  of  coloured  and  fragrant  leaves  —  till  they  stopped  on 
the  lawn.  Genoa's  princely  merchants  never  freighted  vessel 
with  velvet  of  softer  texture  or  richer  green.  Suddenly  a 
iweet  voice,  singing,  like  a  bird,  for  the  pleasure  of  singing, 
came  from  the  room;  and,  putting  back  a  branch  covered 
with  a  thousand  of  ihe  little  crimson  Ayrshire  roses,  they 
stepped  through  the  window,  and  saw  a  girl^  apparently  about 
thirteen,  engaged,  with  all  the  earnestness  with  which  child- 
liood  follows  its  pursuits,  in  placing  flowers  in  divers  vases* 
It  was  evident  no  small  share  of  taste  and  industry  was  be- 
stowed on  the  task ;  their  entrance,  however,  mlettxxj^Vftdi  ^"t 
progress  of  some  scarlet  geranium  towards  some  Ti\yt\\ft  — ^(^Dft 
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child  started  —  and  her  first  intention  of  a  rapid  flight  WM  \i 
evidently  only  checked  by  natural  politeness  -~  or,  rather,  that 
inherept  kindness,  out  of  which  cultivation  afterwards  extract! 
the  most  graceful  courtesy.  Shyness  is  too  much  a  mere  im* 
pulse  in  very  early  youth  to  be  lasting ;  and  reserve  was  loit 
in  the  dismay  of  the  intelligence  that  her  father  was  returning 
before  she  had  finished  the  decoration  of  his  room,  with  which 
she  meant  to  surprise  him.  Nothing  like  a  little  trouble  for 
the  beginning  of  acquaintance  —  assistance  was  readily  of- 1^ 
fered,  and  as  readily  accepted  —  and  all  the  vases  were  in 
their  places,  and  Helen  not  a  little  delighted  with  her  new 
friends,  when  the  rest  of  the  party  made  their  appearance. 

Dinner  had  been  ordered  at  once;  and  luncheon  (that  cruel 
destruction  of  our  best  feelings,  as  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  caUi 
it,)  having  been  omitted,  there  was  sufficient  hunger  to  do 
justice  to  a  banquet  the  most  refined  in  its  perfection.  Not  ^ 
that  hunger  does  a  cook  justice.  "  I  do  not  like  people  that 
are  hungry,"  says  Ude ;  "  hungry  people  eat  any  thing :  I 
would  have  ray  dishes  create  of  themselves  an  appetite;  I. 
do  not  wish  them  to  be  wanted  till  they  are  tasted,  and  then 
to  eat  is  a  compliment." 

But  it  was  on  the  dessert  Mr.  Morland  piqued  himself.  It 
was  served  in  the  room  Helen  had  been  so  anxious  to  orna- 
ment. The  delicate  colour  of  the  fruit  —  the  fragrant  spirit  |j 
of  the  Burgundy  —  the  icy  coolness  of  the  claret  —  were  not 
destroyed  by  an  atmosphere  already  heavy  with  soup  and  fish, 
and  heated  by  two  courses  of  culinary  triumph :  no !  the  air, 
pure  and  clear,  was  only  imbued  with  the  sweetness  of  the 
strawberry,  or  the  breath  of  the  roses  from  the  window  — 
while  the  garden  beyond  reminded  you  how  fresh  was  the 
iruit  which  heaped  the  silver  baskets. 

It  is  true  enough  for  a  proverb,  that  the  pleasantest  parties 
are  those  of  which  the  least  can  be  told.      To  make  a  recital  ^ 
entertaining,  there  must  be  a  little  touch  of  the  ridiculous—   - 
a  few  sparkles  of  satire  —  the  excellence  of  a  sarcasm  lies,  C 
like  a  cimeter,  in  its  keenness  ;  —  and  they  enjoyed  themselves  f 
too  much  to  be  witty  —  ^'  la  sauce  vaut  le  paissan ; "  and 
hence  it  is  that,  even  when   good-natured  people  do  say  a 
clever  thing,  it  rarely  tells  — •  and  all  to-day  were  in  a  good 
humour. 
Perbapa  that  which  had  the  mo&l  de\\^\i\ftd  \h«  ^i&i^ora  ^ 
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Hmt  host's  daughter  —  for  Helen  was  one  of  the  very  sweetest 
creatures  that  ever  hlushed  or  smiled :  there  was  a  refinement 
in  her  simplicity  —  an  infection  in  her  gaiety  —  a  something 
touching  in  her  affectionate  manners,  that  drew  their  fascination 
aU  from  the  same  source  -—  they  were  all  so  perfectly  natural. 
She  appeared  much  younger  than  she  was  —  for  Helen  was  in 
reality  fifteen  ;  hut  hoth  the  aunt  with  whom  she  resided^  and 
her  father,  were  old-fashioned  enough  to  wish  her  childhood  to 
be  as  long  as  possible.  The  mind  may  be  cultivated,  the 
manners  formed,  and  the  girl  have  acquired  the  polish  of  the 
woman;  but  how  much  of  buoyant  spirits  must  have  been 
quelled  —  how  much  of  enjoyment  lost  in  the  acquisition  ! 

Childhood  is  not  often  a  happy  season  —  it  is  too  much  forced 
and  controlled^  and  nature  too  much  exiled  from  the  fairest 
spot  in  all  her  domain  ;  but  it  can  be  a  glad  and  guileless  time 
—and  Helen's  had  been  a  very  happy  childhood. 

Bat  the  dark  or  bright  day  finds  its  end  in  night,  and  again 
the  phaeton  retraced  the  morning's  road.  £very  tree  and  field 
were  now  silvered  with  the  soft  moonlight  —  there  was  a  repose 
around  which  even  the  voice  seemed  too  rudely  to  break.  They 
were  both  silent  —  but  did  Emily  find  the  evening*s  silence  less 
delightful  or  less  dangerous  ? 

.  *'  How  infinitely/  said  Lorraine  at  last^  "  I  prefer  a  night 
like  this — a  sky  broken  by  a  thousand  clouds — to  one  entirely 
^  cloudless  ]  The  clear  sky  is  too  forcible  a  contrast  to  ourselves 
—  it  is  too  bright,  too  calm  for  sympathy  with  our  troubled 
state  —  I  almost  dislike  the  perfect  repose  in  which  I  can  have 
no  part — while  the  shadows  that  to-night  gather  round  the 
moon  seem  to  have  a  fellow  feeling  with  our  checkered  exist- 
ence." 

Emily  made  no  answer  —  a  sudden  weight  had  fallen  on  her 
spirits— -her  eyes  were  full  of  unbidden  tears —  a  voice  seemed 
to  arise  within  her,  and  to  say,  "  To-night — even  to-night — 
yon  stand  on  the  threshold  of  your  fate :  happiness  is  only 
turning  one  last  and  lonely  look  before  it  leaves  you  for  ever." 

People  talk — and  wisely,  too — of  the  folly  of  presentiments ; 
but  let  the  thoughts  speaJiL  their  secret,  will  they  assert  their 
dbbelief  ?  Our  nature  has  many  mysteries — the  moral  and 
physical  world  are  strangely  allied ;  the  weight  on  the  air  pre- 
sages the  hurricane— -the  darkness  on  the  heaven  the  tem^«t 
*->wb7  majK  ^ot  destiny  have  its  signs,  and  tlie\ieax\.*\X.%  ^Qx\ft\v\i&> 
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and  the  nameless  sadness  that  oppresses  the  spirits  forbode  the 
commg  sorrow  ?  But  Emily  only  thought  of  hers  as  a  weak- 
ness— she  strove  to  shake  it  off.  The  lamps  now  grew  bril- 
liant —  the  houses  gathered  into  streets  —  while  imagination^ 
as  usual,  took  flight  before  realities — and  they  arrived  at  home, 
gaily  discussing  the  chances  of  to-morrow's  ball.  Once  in  her 
own  room,  fatigue  and  sentiment  were  terribly  at  variance— 
and  sleep  is  a  true  pleasure,  if  one  had  not  to  get  up  in  the 
morning.  Do  not  tell  me  of  the  happiness  of  life,  when  every 
day  begins  with  a  struggle  and  a  sacrifice.  To  get  up  in  the 
morning,  both  in  the  enjoyment  it  resigns  and  the  resolution  it 
requires,  is  an  act  of  heroism. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

**  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart."  ~  Madtetk, 
**  How  shall  I  yield  you  fit  entertainment  ?  "— Colbriogb. 
"  A  hemisphere  of  stars." — Byron,  or  the  Morning  Fott. 
**  These  written  troubles  of  the  brain."— 3fac^<A. 

It  had  been  settled,  that  the  next  evening,  on  their  way  tG 
Mrs.  Dorrick's,  they  should  look  in  for  an  hour  at  the  Athe- 
naeum, it  being  one  of  those  Wednesdays  when  gentlemen  in- 
vite ladies,  to  shew  how  admirably  they  can  do  without  them, 
on  the  same  principle  that  a  well-supplied,  though  beleaguered 
city  courts  the  presence  of  spies,  and  displays  its  strengUi  and 
resources  till  surrounding  enemies  are  fain  to  raise  the  siege 
from  very  hopelessness  of  success.  Clubs  are  just  a  modifica- 
tion of  monasteries — places  of  refuge  from  female  attentions ; 
and,  as  in, former  days,  the  finest  architecture,  the  best  situa- 
tion, the  most  elaborate  cuisine^  the  most  refined  cellar,  arc 
devoted  to  their  use.  The  principal  modem  improvements  are 
th  omission  of  fasting  and  penance,  and  the  substitution  oi 
magazines  for  missals. 

**  Whoso  enters  here  leaves  hope  behind," 

should  be  the  Wednesdays'  motto.     The  deep  crimson  of  the 

wal)s  is  alone  enough  to  annihilate  a  thousand  of  the  rose- 

coloured  visions  which  haunted  \aa>\.ii\^\!%^^^S\k«     Alia 
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yooDg  lady  should  pray  for,  is  a  severe  lingering  fit  of  illness, 
to  impress  upon  her  debating  lover  a  just  feminine  valuation ; 
—fevers  and  agues  are  the  best  stepping-stones  to  the  hymeneid 
altar. 

Well :  our  party  entered,  walked  and  looked  round,  —  and 
expressed  their  admiration  or  their  censure,  the  former  greatly 
preponderating;  for  the  ladies  feel  they  are  only  there  on 
sufferance,  which  makes  politeness  a  necessity.  From  the  place 
diey  turned  to  the  people ;  and  when  criticism  is  in  a  crowd, 
It  is  of  a  motley  kind,  and  certainly  not  "  too  discreet ; "  for 
what  but  something  ridiculous  can  be  said  about  those  we  do 
not  know, — and  this  lady  with  her  weak  wan  face,  and  its 
multitude  of  heavy  ringlets,  like  the  Dead  Sea  between  two 
weeping  willows,  —  that  gentleman  with  the  wilful  whiskers 
encroaching  like  the  sands  over  the  yellow  desert  of  his  cheek, 
—  or  that  youth  with  the  shining  black  head,  as  polished  as 
bis  boots,  audibly  proclaiming  Warren's  best, —  soon  exhausted 
the  stock  of  similes,  if  not  of  sneers ;  besides,  the  attention 
was  attracted  to  individuals. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  '*  said  Emily,  as  a  gentleman,  with  one  of 
the  most  sparkling  and  keen  glances  in  the  world  —  which  she 
was  quite  pretty  enough  to  attract  for  a  moment  —  passed  by. 

"  One  of  our  first  poets,"  replied  Lorraine.  *'  I  must  tell 
yon  a  very  happy  compliment  paid  him  the  other  day  by  one 
Who  was  speakhig  of  his  powers  of  sentiment  and  sarcasm : 
'When  one  reads  your  lyrics,  the  exclamation  is  amour  !  (ah, 
Moore  !)  :  but  after  your  satires,  it  is  Timour  (T.  Moore)  the 
Tartar.'  As  for  himself,  he  is  the  Venus  thrown  in  society ;  his 
conversation  carries  you  along  with  the  ease  and  grace  of  skait- 
ifig;  he  tells  a  story  as  if  M.  Caillaud  had  left  him  his  mantle, 
or  as  if  in  him  were  realised  the  classic  tale  of  the  bees  that 
lettled  round  the  mouth  of  Sophocles,  leaving  their  honey  be- 
Idiid  them.  In  listening  to  him  I  perfectly  understand  the 
leding  which  made  Napoleon  interrupt  some  unhappy  elon- 
gitor  of  narrative  with  'AUons  !  Denon,  contez  nous  cekt,'  He 
is  our  English  Denon." 

"  Look  at  that  serious-seeming  personage,  who  walks  from 
one  end  of  the  room  as  if  he  meant  to  commit  suicide  at  the 
other." 

**  That  is  one  of  our  patrician  diseursy  ot  latViet  fa\8euY«,  ^^ 
kfff  mats,  —one  who  says  good  things,  not  aa  \i  \ift\i«A «oi 
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pleasure  or  vanity  in  saying  them,  but  rather,  in  the  verf 
spirit  of  our  nation^  as  if  he  had  a  stock  on  hand  he  was  de- 
sirous to  dispose  of  to  the  best  advantage.  Many  of  his  ideas 
are  very  original :  talking  of  the  picturesque  the  other  day, 
he  said,  —  *  So  common  is  it,  indeed,  that  every  body  travels 
to  talk  about  it ;  when  I  travel,  my  carriage  shall  only  have  a 
skylight.'  He  has  an  odd  habit^  or  rather  affectation,  of 
muttering  to  himself  what  he  intends  afterwards  to  say ;  for 
example^  MFomaUj  —  yes,  very  pretty,  —  but  too  much 
colour ;  I  must  ask  who  she  is/  '  Wine,  —  I  see  there  a 
man  I  must  ask  to  take  wine  with  me — great  bore  ;'  and  theif 
follows,  *  Shall  I  have  the  honour,  pleasure,'  or  whatever 
form  the  great  question  of  wine  may  take.  Lord  E.,  whtf 
knew  his  habit,  resolved  one  day  to  set  up  an  opposition  muU 
tering,  and  forthwith  commenced,  *  Wine,  —  yes,  wine ;  I 
see  there  a  man  I  would  not  take  wine  with  if  he  asked  me.' 
But  do  you  see  that  gentleman  seated  by  the  fire-place  ?  — 
he  is  one  who  has  excited  your  most  enthusiastic  admiration.** 
Emily  turned,  and  saw  a  face  that  riveted  her  whole  iU 
tention :  melancholy  and  intellectual,  it  was  of  the  noblest 
order,  and  the  expression  seemed  to  impart  something  of  lM 
own  thoughtfulness  to  the  beholder.  The  shape  of  the  head, 
the  outline  of  the  face,  had  more  the  power  and  decision'  of 
the  Roman,  than  the  flowing  softness  of  the  Greek ;  in  a  hmX 
it  would  have  been  almost  stern,  but  for  the  benevolence  of 
the  mouth.  It  was  as  if  two  natures  contended  together,  -^ 
the  one,  proud,  spiritual,  severe,  the  expression  of  the  head^ 
—  the  other,  sad,  tender,  and  sensitive,  the  expression  of  Ibe 
heart.  There  was  melancholy,  as  if  the  imagination  dwdl 
upon  the  feelings,  deepening  their  tenderness,  and  refinlii|)l 
their  sorrow,  and  yet  intellectual  withal,  as  if  the  thought  and  I 
the  feeling  sprang  up  together :  perhaps  the  most  striking 
effect  was  their  change  from  their  natural  look  of  abstraction 
to  that  of  observation,  —  the  one  was  the  glance  of  the  poet; 
the  other  of  the  falcon.  He  is  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
authors,  in  whose  novels  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  philo* 
sophy,  wit,  or  poetry,  most  abound  —  the  appreciation  of 
whose  excellence  has  been  as  prompt  as  it  has  been  just;  yet 
never  was  one  less  likely  to  find  enjoyment  in  the  course  of 
Jiterary  success,  —  a  course  in  which  the  meanness  of  the  ob- 
staclesj  the  baseness  of  the  opponenta,  l\xe  ^XX^  m^v^^^  ^  t:^^ 
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tbe  most  entire  triumph^  must  revolt  the  conqueror  at  bis  own 
Tictory  ;  truly  do  they  say^  fame  is  for  the  dead. 

**  *TiB  diiUnce  lends  enchantment  to  the  riew.** 

From  childhood  we  hear  some  few  great  names  to  whica 
mind  has  given  an  immortality:  they  are  called  the  bene- 
fiictors  of  their  kind  —  their  words  are  familiar  to  our  lips  — 
our  early  thoughts  take  their  tone,  our  first  mental  pleasures 
are  derived^  from  their  pages  —  we  admire^  and  then  we  imi- 
tate —  we  think  how  glorious  it  is  to  let  the  spirit  thus  go 
forth^  winning  a  throne  in  men's  hearts^  sending  our  thoughts, 
like  ^e  ships  of  Tyre  laden  with  rich  merchandise^  over  the 
ocean  of  human  opinion^  and  bringing  back  a  still  richer  cargo 
of  praise  and  goodwill.  Thus  was  it  with  the  great  men  of 
old,  and  so  shall  it  be  with  us.  We  forget  that  Time,  the 
Sanctifier^  has  been  with  them  ;  that  no  present  interests  jar 
i^iainst  theirs ;  and  that  around  them  is  the  calm  and  the 
ademnity  of  the  grave;  and  we  forget  the  ordeal  through 
which  they  have  passed  to  the  temple.  But  look  at  any  ex- 
isting literary  life  —  and  we  will  speak  only  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful—  and  who  shall  say  that  the  loftiest  head  is  not 
cmrered  with  dust  and  ashes  ?  The  first  work  is  eminently 
successful,  and  the  Eros  of  success  has  ever  its  Anteros  of 
envy.  Every  unfortunate  candidate  thinks  that  the  more  for- 
tunate stand  between  him  and  the  sunshine  of  public  favour. 
Then^  how  many  are  there  who  know  no  path  to  notoriety  so 
easy  as  that  which  by  attacking  the  already  appreciated  makes 
tlieir  very  reputation  a  means,  as  well  as  a  motive,  for  its 
iojury.  Then  comes  the  struggle :  this  one  is  to  be  con- 
dUated^  the  other  intimidated ;  fiattery  becomes  matter  of 
exchange,  and  vanity  self-defence  ;  praise  grows  worthless  in 
proportion  as  we  know  whence  and  wherefore  it  is  given,  and 
censure  more  bitter  from  the  utter  meanness  of  the  censor. 
Again,  the  personal  tone  taken  is  revolting  to  a  degree,  the 
ifasurd  and  tibe  malicious  are  blended,  and  some  kind  friend  is 
always  at  hand  to  repeat.  What  must  this  be  to  all,  and  still 
more  to  one  whose  refined  and  reserved  habits  are  so  utterly 
It  variance  with  the  personality,  the  curiosity^  the  base  party 
rpirit  of  literature  ?  Well^  while  recalling  the  vain  hope^  the 
mworthy  attack,  the  departed  glory,  may  M^moit^  ^ili^^kosl 
dth  ihe  Peri,  — 
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**  Foor  race  of  man,  said  the  pityine  Spirit, 
Dearly  ye  pay  for  your  primal  fall ; 
Some  flower*  of  Eden  ye  still  inherit. 
But  the  tridl  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  all/* 

None  of  this,  however,  passed  through  Emily's  min 
who  have  no  part  in  the  conflict  see  with  the  ims 
they  behold  the  crimson  banner,  hear  the  stately  trui 
think  not  of  the  dust  of  the  march,  or  the  agony  of  t 
and  Emily  gazed  on  the  individual  before  her  with  th 
exaltation  and  enthusiasm  which  is  literature's  best  t 

But  her  attention  was  now  attracted  to  the  lady 
his  arm.     Ah  !  poets  and  painters  have  truth  for  th 
tion  of  their  dreams,  —  she,  at  least,  looked  the  inca 
her  husband's  genius.     Her  style  of  beauty  was  sucL 
have  suited  the  days  of  chivalry  —  made  for  wore 
than  love  —  one  whose  affection  was  a  triumph  even  ; 
a  gift.     Her  mouth,  which  was  like  chiseled  coral,  1 
smiles,  and  most  of  scorn ;  and  its  speech  had  as 
sarcasm  as  of  sweetness.     Her  step,  her  height  — 
sweep  of  a  neck  which  was  like  the  swan's  for  snow 
*—  were  such  as  make  the  artificial  distinctions  of  so* 
the  inherent  aristocracy  of  nature ;  you  felt  she  i 
meant  to  breathe  aught  but  '*  the  air  of  palaces  "  — 
thought  of  calling  her  pretty. 

Who  is  it  that  says  the  character  of  a  woman  is  d 
the  cast  of  her  features  ?  All  sweeping  assertions 
neous.  In  this  instance,  the  style  of  manner  was  o 
the  style  of  the  features.  At  the  first  glance,  the  in 
likened  her  to  those  beautiful  queens  who  foIlow< 
triumph  they  disdained  of  the  Roman  conqueror  — 
whom  society  was  a  pageant,  in  which  she  must  tali 
scorn  her  part ;  but  this  impression  passed  with  the 
of  the  lute  upon  her  lips  —  her  sweet  and  song-1 
Her  exquisite  laugh,  like  the  sound  of  a  shell  which, 
the  night  wind,  is  filled  with  the  morning  sunshine  f 
into  music  —  the  fascination  of  such  feminine  kin 
wit  so  airy,  yet  so  keen,  whose  acid  was  not  that  01 
dissolving  all  the  pearls  of  gentler  feelings,  but  th 
champagne,  whose  pearls  dance  on  the  surface  and 
blending  sweetness  —  Ah !  one  moment's  pause  —  '. 
nounced  poetry,  of  which,  sweet  lady,  you  were  t 
embodied  'spiriU     I  know  flattei'j  is  im-^etVYasxiX,  «a 
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yain  —  yet  I  cannot  pass  the  shrine  of  my  early  faitb^  and  not 
at  least  fling  a  flower  on  it  in  passing :  I  never  yet  beheld  being 
80  lovely  —  and  I  never  shall  again ;  I  never  witnessed  feel- 
ings so  generous^  so  unspotted  by  the  world ;  and  my  words 
seem  unworthy^  and  imperfect,  when  I  say  of  her  hearty  as 
some  early  Spanish  poet  said  of  his  mistress's  face  — 

**  That  it  has  looked  in  Paradise,  and  caught 
Its  early  beauty." 


€( 


Look,"  said  Lorraine  —  *'  do  you  wish  to  see  the  very 
vainest  man  in  England  ?  " 

*'  A  bold  assertion,"  added  Mr.  Morland^  ''  but  a  true  one  ; 
for  yonder  gentleman  is  morally,  mentally,  personally,  and 
politically  vain." 

Emily  turned  towards  him  —  there  was  nothing  conspicuous 
about  him  but  the  buttons  of  his  coat ;  many  and  bright  were  , 
they,  with  some  hieroglyphic  sign  impressed  upon  them, 

'<  One  of  our  first  poets,  he  has 

*  Narrowed  his  mind, 
And  to  parties  given  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind.* 

And  I  take  parties  in  their  most  varied  sense  —  from  the  small 
flatteries  of  the  evening  party  to  the  coarser  acclamation  of  the 
dub  where  he  takes  the  chair  —  from  the  literary  party,  who 
make  him  an  idol,  to  the  political,  who  make  him  their  tool." 
"  I  have  been  lately,"  said  Mr.  Morland,  **  hearing  the  de- 
tail of  his  sitting  for  his  picture :  first,  he  was  sketched  in  a 
Vandyke  dress  —  then  in  a  Spanish  costume  —  he  had  some 
thoughts  of  a  turban  —  when  a  friend  observed,  that,  for  the 
credit  of  the  age  he  had  immortalised,  he  ought  to  be  ap- 
parelled after  its  fashion.  He  tried  on  forty-seven  waistcoats, 
and  at  last  decided  on  a  cloak.  One  day  the  artist's  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  little  china  jar  which  he  held  in  his  hand ; 
the  poet  was  more  than  usually  restless ;  at  last,  after  an 
earnest  gaze  on  the  sketch,  and  then  on  Uie  mirror,  he  said, 
*  My  dear  young  friend,  intense  study  has  done  the  work  of 
years,  and  many  a  midnight  vigil  has  paled  the  fresh  colours 
of  youth.     You  are  painting  for  posterity. 


> 
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*  One  would  not,  sure,  look  shocking  when  one's  dead  '— 

'f    and,  uncovering  the  little  pot  of  rouge,  he  «tT9iXi^t^\cA  ^^\fi<^ 
i   pkjdan  to  his  lUdng*" 
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^<  At  all  events^  that  gentleman's  self-estimate  is  a  pleasant 
one  who  helieves  that  every  man  looks  up  to^  and  that  every 
vroman  is  in  love  with  him." 

^  I  excuse,  however,  a  great  deal  in  him  — 

*  If  to  his  lot  lome  female  errors  fall. 
Read  but  his  odes,  and  you  '11  forget  them  all.* " 

There  was  something  singularly  picturesque  in  the  next 
person  that  passed  —  tall,  dark,  with  that  flashing  and  hawk- 
like glance  which  generally  accompanies  a  mouth  whose  ex- 
pression was  that  of  sarcasm,  but  whose  satire,  though  bitter 
enough,  seemed  rather  to  spring  from  the  love  of  amusement 
than  from  malice. 

'^  That  is  Lord ,  the  author  of  two  of  our  very  populai 

novels,  of  which  the  last  is  my  especial  favourite.  '  Yes  and 
No '  is  a  lively  etching  of  modern  society  —  fine  in  the  out- 
'  line,  and  animated  in  colouring ;  the  characters  may  or  may 
not  be  portraits,  but  they  are  realities.  Nothing  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  paint  from  nature  —  nothing  so  pleasant  when 
achieved.  To  sketch  real  life  requires  a  most  peculiar  talent, 
and  that  Lord possesses." 

'<  I  met  with  a  paragraph  in  some  journal  the  other  dayj 
which  made  a  crime  of  his  taking  an  active  part  in  literature 
instead  of  politics  —  writing,  instead  of  talking ;  —  as  if  there 
were  not  speakers  enow  in  the  House  to  debate  till  doomsday. 
And  as  to  the  practical  utility,  may  I  be  permitted  to  venture 
my  opinion,  that  moral  is  at  least  as  useful  as  political  satire  ? ' 

''  Who  is  yonder  gentleman  ?  "  asked  Emily,  attracted  b) 
that  air  of  anticipative  consciousness  which  says,  "  all  eyes  an 
upon  me,  or  ought  to  be." 

**  The  writer  of  some  poems  we  were  studying  in  one  o: 
the  Annuals,"  replied  Lorraine.  ^^You  remember  the  on< 
which  appears  with  its  author's  name  in  capitals  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  ends  with  stating  its  daim  to  one  merit  at  an^ 
rate  — 

■  Some  praise,  at  least — one  act  of  sense  may  daim  — 
He  wrote  these  rerses,  but  concealed  his  name : ' 

—  the  name,  nevertheless,  being  the  first  thing  we  saw,** 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Morland,  *^  I  have  quite  a  little  history  t( 

give  you  —  a  romance  of  fashionable  life  —  by  which  I  mear 

fhe  romance  of  effect,  not  feeling.     Colonel  Clarendon  com- 

menced  hia  search  after  xeputal\oii\>^  «b  '^Q\>rcw^^\DL>&^ft  Kaai 
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•nd  astonished  all  Paris  (the  city  he  selected  for  his  dSut  in 
celebrity)  by  eloquent  details  of  the  delights  of  dwelling  in 
goatskin  tents^  and  galloping  through  the  desert.  Les  mer" 
veiUeuses  were  somewhat  startled  at  ihe  taste  which  pronounced 
sheep's  milk  and  dates  the  perfection  of  luxury,  but  every  fair 
head  in  the  ChassSe  de  Saint  Antin  was  completely  turned. 
To  a  gentleman  of  this  habit  of  mind^  une  grande  passion  was  v 
indispensable^  and  he  laid  his  heart  and  homage  at  the  fairy- 
like  feet  of  Madame  de  St.  Leu. 

"  But  your  very  vain  lover  is  a  little  fatiguing  for  every- 
day wear^  and  the  lady  permitted  herself  a  slight  preference  in  ^ 
favour  of  the  Baron  von  Schmanherstoff,  an  Hungarian  noble- 
man, whose  furred  pelisse,  and  silver  spurs  had  produced  quite 
a  sensation.  Indignant  at  what  he  termed  her  treachery,  the 
Hungarian  went  to  his  friend  and  told  him  all.  Colonel 
Clarendon  rushed  to  the  presence  of  his  faithless  mistress,  and 
overwhelmed  himself  with  despair  and  her  with  reproaches. 
'  Are  you  a  man,'  said  the  lady,  with  an  air  between  injured 
innocence  and  conscious  dignity,  '  that  you  tell  me  of  this 
outrage  before  you  have  avenged  it  ?  —  unless  you  are  the 
basest  coward  that  ever  trifled  with  the  feelings,  or  insulted 
the  honour  of  a  woman,  the  affront  you  have  offered  me  will 
be  washed  out  in  Baron  von  Schmanherstoff's  blood.  If  you 
are  a  gentleman,  I  leave  my  cause  in  your  hands.'  The 
Cdonel  bowed,  left  the  room,  and  sent  his  challenge.  Next 
morning  they  met  in  the  Bois  de  Boulevards :  the  friends  em-^ 
braced^  and  then  fought. 

'^  But  what  gave  such  effect  to  this  duel  were  the  uncom* 
mon  weapons  used  by  the  combatants— broadswords.  Colonel 
Clarendon  slightly  wounded  the  Baron,  who  fell  —  people  did 
say,  according  to  agreement  He  threw  himself  by  the  body 
of  his  Pylades  —  called  himself  his  murderer  —  vowed  never 
again  to  see  the  perfidious  woman  who  had  caused  the  quarrel 
—  did  not  tear  his  hair,  for  he  rather  piqued  himself  on  his 
curls,  but  he  dishevelled  them.  He  had  the  Baron  carried  to 
bis  lodgings,  and  never  for  a  fortnight  left  his  room. 

''  When   ^  ks  deuw  amis  *  appeared  in  public  together,  all 
Paris  rang  with  their  romantic  attachment,  and  the  Colonel 
found  that  his  friendship  made  him  as  much  the  fashion  as 
1°^'  \    his  travels.     The  renown  reached  even  to  t\\eTiot\)[iCircv  cxroccftri 
where  bia  father's  seat  is  situated.     Notbiu^  iox  «l  ^^^-^ 
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news  lasts  longer  in  the  country  than  it  does  in  town  — >  wti 
talked  of  but  Colonel  Clarendon's  duel,  and  his  devotion  to 
his  friend.  I^  who  was  then  staying  there^  heard  at  least  fiftji 
versions  of  his  despair.  But  I  must  finish  my  history^  as 
there  is  a  young  poet  whose  writings  I  heard  you  admiring 
yesterday  —  the  tall  slight  one  —  what  I  rather  think  you 
would  call  interesting.looking." 

*'  Mr.  Lillian^"  observed  Mr.  Morland^  *'  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  supporters  of  paradox  I  ever  met  His  conver- 
sation only  requires  to  be  a  little  more  in  earnest  to  be  per- 
fectly delight^L  His  views  are  original^  his  illustrations 
most  happy,  and  an  epigrammatic  style  sets  off  his  speech — 
as  novel  writers  say  of  some  dress  in  which  the  heroine  ap- 
pears — to  '  the  best  advantage.'  But — and,  do  you  know  I 
think  it  rather  a  good  feeling  in  humanity — that  is  to  say^  in 
myself — we  like  and  require  truth — always  supposing  and 
allowing  that  the  said  truth  interferes  neither  with  our  in- 
terests nor  our  inclinations." 

'^  I  agree  with  you,  that  an  opinion  increases  in  interest, 
as  well  as  weight,  by  its  supporter  appearing  to  mean  what  he 
says.  But  few  brilliant  talkers  are  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
advantage  of  seeming  in  earnest." 

'*  He  struck  me  as  an  instance  of  the  usual  effect  produced 
by  society — with  its  Janus  face  of  success  and  disappointment 
of  flattery  and  of  falsehood^  on  a  young  and  clever  man.  He 
sets  out  with  believing  too  much — he  ends  with  believing  too 
little.  Human  nature  was  at  first  an  imagination,  and  i^ter- 
wards  a  theory-^both  equally  false.  Ridicule  may  be  the 
test  of  truth,  but  it  is  not  its  result.*' 

'^  Nevertheless,  sarcasm  is  the  royal  road  to  the  bar.  Is 
there  any  thing  now-a^days  to  which  a  man  may  not  sneer  his 
¥ray  ?  But,  for  Pity,  and  Miss  Arundel's  sake,  let  us  return 
to  his  poetry.  It  is  that  rare  thing  '  a  happy  marriage,'  be* 
tween  persiflage  and  sentiment  He  tells  an  ancient  l^end  to 
perfection.  It  is  a  minstrel  in  masquerade  —  the  romance  of 
the  olden  time  couched  with  modem  taste  —  and  his  wit  keen 
with  present  allusions.  But,  really,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
to  be  witty,  when  we  remember  how  stupid  people  are.  One 
would  often  think  that  a  joke  was  as  hard  to  be  taken  as  an 
a£h}nt.  The  elder  brother  of  this  very  gentleman  had  been 
spending  Bome  days  at  a.hoaBeinli]b&  coxmXx^  \  ^XL^^^xskSst  * 
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-of  departure  a  lady  asked  him,  '  Pray,  are  you  the  clever 
Mr.  Lillian  ? '     *  I  never  answer  flattering  questions,'  was  his 
reply — or,  perhaps,  the  reply  of  his  brother,  the   ^clever 
Mr.  Lillian/  for  him,  for  he  himself  told  me  the  story.'' 
"  Who  is  that  youth  to  the  left,  in  an  attitude  ?  " 
'*  One  who  always  reminds  me  of  the  French  actor  s  reply 
to  the  manager,  who  asked  what  parts  he  was  fit  for  —  *  MaU 
totu,*     Such  is  Mr.  Vincent's  self-estimate.     They  say  happi- 
ness is  only  the  finer  word  for  self-satisfaction — if  so,  Mr. 
Vincent  is  a  happy  man.     He  has  embodied  a  general  system 
of  depreciatives,  out  of  which  he  extracts  most  ^  strange  con- 
tents.'    I  never  yet  heard  him  allow  merit  to  man,  woman  or 
child ;  he  speaks  only  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  governed  by 
an  if  or  a  but.     Talk  to  him  of  a  witty  person,  and  he  finds 
out  at  once^ 

*  That  flippancy  to  wit  is  near  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide.* 

If  serious,  he  asks  — 

*  Shall  grave  and  formal  pass  for  wise. 
When  men  the  solemn  owl  despise  ?  * 

Kay,  one  day,  when,  half  out  of  want  of  something  to  say, 
half  out  of  politeness,  and  —  if  you  will  let  me  divide  his  mo- 
tives, as  the  school-boy,  in  his  translation  of  Cesar,  did  ancient 
Gaul,  which,  he  said,  was  quartered  into  three  halves  — half 
oat  of  really  thinking  it,  I  praised  the  beauty  of  a  little  girl 
playing  in  the  room,  Mr.  Vincent  immediately  drew  so  gloomy 
a  picture  of  the  casualties  to  which  beauty  is  subject,  that  I 
stn  not  sure  whether  he  did  not  talk  both  mother  and  child 
into  the  small-pox." 
At   this  moment   our  little  group  made   an  involuntary 
^^  I  pause,  to  listen  to  the  conversation  of  a  lady  close  beside 
"5 1  them. 

'^  My  story  will  illustrate  my  positive  assertion.  As  a  child, 
«he  was  just  the  Mr.  Nobody  of  the  family — that  is,  the  one 
Who  does  all  the  mischief  done  in  the  house  —  at  least,  bears 
all  the  blame  of  it,  which  is  much  the  same  in  its  consequences. 
One  day,  a  friend  took  her  to  task,  as  it  is  called.  *  Now,  do 
you  not  see  what  a  wicked  little  girl  you  are?  Why  do  you 
not  pray  to  God  every  morning  to  make  you  a  better  child  ? ' 
•  And  so  I  do,'  sobbed  the  poor  little  thing,  ^  bvxX  \vfe  w^-^ 
makes  me  worwrer  aud  worserer,*  " 
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At  this  moment  the  speaker  turned  round,  and  she^ 
face  so  heautiful,  that  had  poetry  never  existed  before,  it 
have  been  invented  in  describing  such  loveliness.  The  1 
hair  was  bound  with  classical  simplicity  round  a  small 
finely* shaped  head;  the  face  was  something  between  Gn 
and  Spanish  —  the  intellect  of  the  one,  the  passion  oi 
other ;  the  exquisite  features  were  like  those  of  a  statue,  1 
statue  like  that  which  Pygmalion  called  by  love  into  life ; 
brow  was  magnificent  —  fit  for  Madame  de  Stael,  had 
mind  looked  its  power  and  its  grace. 

''  That  is  our  English   Corinne/'   said  Mr.  Morlan 
''  one  to  whom  genius  and  beauty  are  birthrights.     Vo 
prose^  wit,  pathos,  are  the  gifted  slaves  of  her  lamp, 
•were  reading  one  of  her  exquisite  volumes  this  morning." 

"  I  was,"  said  Edward,  ^'  and  dreaming  of  the  author ; 
now  I  only  say  to  her  what  Wordsworth  said  of  Yarrow  • 

*  And  thou,  who  didst  appear  so  fair 
To  young  imagination, 
Didst  rival,  in  the  sight  of  day. 
Her  delicate  creation.'  " 

A  throng  of  small  *'  noticeables  '*  now  passed  by  — 
who  have  written  two  songs,  and  live  upon  their  credit— 
who  once  said,  or,  peradventure,  repeated  a  clever  thing; 
have  made  it  last.  But  it  was  later  than  our  party  hac 
tended  to  remain— or,  whatever  of  attraction  the  crowd  n 
yet  retain  was  to  them  of  no  avaiL 

As  they  were  leaving  the  room,  Lady  Mandeville  ent 
She  glanced  round,  and  said  to  Lorraine  —  '^  Con  side 
gentlemen,  you  had  only  yourselves  to  study,  it  must  be  o^ 
you  have  shewn  no  indiscreet  carelessness  to  your  own  con 
and  convenience." 

*'  We  want  something,"  said  Lorraine,  '*  to  console  u 
your  absence." 

"  Nay,  nay — it  is  to  shew  us  how  well  you  can  do  wil 
us,"  replied  Lady  Mandeville.     "  I   daily   expect,  in 
times  of  reform  and  retrenchment,  that  a  bill  will  be  brc 
into  the  House  for  the  suppression  of  the  female  sex>  i 
expensive  and  useless  superfluity." 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

**  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream.**  —  Btron. 

Now^  though  we  do  not  believe  much  of  the  ancient  heUe 
aSiance  between  Cupid  and  the  Graces  yet  remains — though 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  milliner  accelerates  the  match^  and 
that  the  colour  of  a  capote  may  be  the  colour  of  our  fate^  or  the 
tum  of  a  curl  the  turn  of  our  fortune ;  having  a  theory  of  our 
own,  that  such  things  come  by  chance,  and  go  by  destiny  ;  yet 
we  can  perfectly  understand  a  young  lady's  drapery  being 
influenced  by  her  feelings,  and  that  Hope  may  cast  her  couleur 
derose  over  the  mirror  —  that  study  of  the  fair  conqueror. 
Emily  lingered  and  lingered  for  a  longer  time  at  the  glass  than 
either  Mrs.  Radcliffe  or  Mrs.  Hannah  More  would  have  ap- 
proved of, — one  for  the  sake  of  romance,  the  other  for  that 
of  morality. 

It  is  still  a  disputed  point  among  authors,  whether  it  be 
best  or  not  to  describe  their  heroine :  I  must  own  I  lean  to  the 
descriptive  myself;  I  like  to  have  the  lady  placed  bodily  be- 
fore me  —  I  like  to  know  whether  the  eyes  with  whose  tears 
I  am  to  sympathise  arc  of  the  true  blue  of  patriotism,  or  of 
the  deep  black  of  poetry.  I  can  call  up  the  image  more  dis- 
tinctly, when  I  know  if  her  cheek  is  like 

"  The  lady  lily,  paler  than  the  moon  ; " 

or  like 

**  The  red  rose,  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  June.'* 

Judging  of  others  by  myself,  and  quoting  the  Spectator  for 
my  authority,  let  me,  as  some  old  author  says,  ^'  paint  my 
ladie  with  words." 

Parted  in  the  middle  into  two  rich  braids,  the  dark  hair 
divided  so  as  to  do  full  justice  to  the  oval  of  the  face,. and 
icaught  on  its  auburn  wave  the  first  shade  of  the  crape  hat, 
whose  yellow  was  delicate  as  the  earliest  primrose — that  faint 
soft  yellow,  so  trying,  yet  so  becoming ;  a  colour  to  be  avoided 
equally  by  the  bright  and  the  sallow,  making  the  bright  seem 
coarse,  and  the  sallow  sickly  — but  exquisite  on  that  clear  pale 
skin  where  the  rose  visits,  but  dwells  not,  and  the  blush  ^a«8e& 
with  the  feeling  it  betrays. 
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Not  one  in  a  thousand  knows  how  to  put  on  a  honnet :  they 
set  it  on  one  side  like  a  disagreeable  recollection  ;  or  bolt  up- 
right^ as  if  they  wanted  to  realise  Shakespeare's  worst  of  puns, 
— "  and  she,  like  France,  was  at  war  with  her  hair  (heir)." 
No  such  very  great  degree  of  genius  can  be  displayed  in  the 
rest  of  the  toilet.  The  dress  has  been  chosen  —  it  fits  you  d 
ravir  —  it  has  simply  to  be  put  on  with  mathematical  accuracy: 
but  the  bonnet  is  the  triumph  of  taste, —  you  must  exert  your 
intellect, — your  destiny  is  in  your  own  hands. 

Emily  was  successful :  brought  a  little  forward  on  the  face, 
its  shade  was  the  coquetry  of  timidity ;  and  the  dark  eyes  were 
more  piquant  from  the  slight  difficulty  of  meeting  them.  Her 
dress  was  the  deepest  Parma  violet,  —  so  beautiful  a  colour  in 
itself,  —  so  picturesque  in  its  associations,  —  the  crimson  of 
war  and  the  purple  of  royalty  blended  in  one :  it  opened  at 
the  throaty  whose  whiteness  was,  if  possible,  softened  by  that 
most  aerial  of  inventions,  a  blonde  ruff;  finish  the  costume 
with  gloves,  whose  tint  was  of  the  same  delicate  hue  as  the 
hat ;  put  the  feet  into  slippers  fit  for  Cinderella,  if  she  had 
worn  black  satin  instead  of  glass, —  and  you  have  an  exact  idea 
of  the  figure  which  two  glasses  were  now  reflecting.  An  open 
window  gave  cause  for  a  shiver  —  and  that  was  excuse  for  the 
boa,  too  graceful  for  even  June  to  banish.  With  a  secret  con- 
sciousness that  she  was  dressed  in  the  very  colour  which  Lor- 
raine had,  a  week  before,  said  was  his  favorite,  she  ran  down 
to  the  drawing-room,  and,  approaching  a  stand  of  flowers, 
paused  for  a  moment  on  the  choice  of  scarlet  geraniums,  helio- 
tropes, lilies,  &c.  when  Edward  came  from  the  other  room. 

*'  Nay,  Miss  Arundel,  the  blossoms  before  you  are  too  so- 
phisticated,— their  life  has  been  for  a  whole  morning  artificial: 
unwilling  to  delegate  the  choice,  I  drove  this  morning  to  Col- 
ville's, — allow  me  to  offer  you  my  selection ;"  and  he  gave 
her  two  of  the  freshest  of  moss-rosebuds,  —  those  very  loveliest 
of  infant  flowers. 

Lorraine  might  have  been  struck  with  the  deepness  of  hei 
blush, —  he  only  noticed  the  beauty  of  it. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  he,  laughingly,  '*  if  you  blush  your 
thanks  so  prettily,  I  must  apply  to  you  the  compliment  paid 
the  Italian  poet, 

*  Tutti  sei  pensieri  sono  de'  rose.*  *' 

Lady  Alicia,  now  came  in,  and>  while  waiting  for  Mr.  De^ 
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«rr,  they  could  not  do  less  than  admire  each  other.  People 
often  Tery  generous  in  giving  what  is  of  no  value :  is  it 
diis  principle  that  one  lady  is  usually  so  profuse  in  her  ad- 
ation  of  the  dress  of  another  ?  Truly^  that  afternoon  they 
;ht  to  have  eigoyed  themselves :  it  was  a  bright^  becoming 
^—  one  of  those  fairy  gifts  with  which  summer  now  and 
a  surprises  us.  Their  progress  had  all  the  exhilaration  of 
idity  :  four  horses  with 

*'  Bit  of  foam,  and  boor  of  speed  ;  ** 

I  a  carriage^  light  as  if  meant  more  for  air  than  earthy  com- 
e  the  opposite  pleasures  of  indolence  and  motion.  Nothing 
Id  be  gayer  than  the  scene  through  which  they  passed :  it 
i  only  one  fault — they  were  used  to  it. 
Soon  the  sound  of  music^  and  an  atmosphere  heavy  with  the 
inr  of  the  most  aromatic  plants^  announced  their  arrival  at 
ly  Walsingham's  villa,  where  Ambition  was  giving  a  fSte 
Pleasure,  as  Fashion's  prime  minister. 
Lady  Walsingham  was  rich  —  even  in  London ;  she  had 
k,  but  she  had  not  always  had  it.  Her  first  husband  was 
orror,  but  he  had  money ;  her  second  was  a  fool,  but  he 
I  a  title ;  and  thus  possessed  of  riches  and  rank,  she  only 
dted  fashion.  The  rS'union  to-day  was  political  as  that  of 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold ;  splendour  was  at  once  to  con- 
ate  and  to  dazzle ;  not  an  orange-tree  but  had  a  purpose,— 
;  an  acacia  but  was  charged,  not  only  with  its  flowers,  but 
dth  Ulysses'  fate."  Notoriety  is  born  of  novelty  ;  and  ex 
on  and  imagination  were  alike  exhausted  to  give  character 
he  fete.  Grecian  temples  were  surrounded  by  hawthorn 
Iges,  —  Turkish  tents  stood  in  the  shade  of  the  oaks,  — 
i  one  Chinese  pagoda  was  dexterously  entwined  with  honey- 
kle ;  there  were  conservatories  filled  with  the  rarest  plants, 
I  avenues  with  ladies  walking  about  as  if  in  a  picture ;  ices 
re  served  in  the  grotto ;  and  servants  in  the  Oriental  costume 
ided  almond-cakes. 

3n  the  turf-sweep  before  the  house  —  her  head  heavy  with 
thers,  her  ears  with  diamonds,  and  her  heart  with  anxiety 
stood  the  hostess.  Every  nation  has  it  characteristic — and 
Englishwoman's  is  standing,  distributing  her  smiles,  as  if, 
K>me  one  has  observed,  she  had  bought  them,  like  her  rouge, 
Dlesale. 
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''This  do  I  for  your  applause,  O  Athenians!"  Thus  did 
the  conqueror  of  the  world  apostrophise  the  inhabitants  of  a 
city,  who,  if  they  took  any  thought  about  his  drowning,  would 
radier  have  preferred  it.  And  thus  did  that  hope  of  to-morrow 
— which,  why  it  should  be  glory  in  one  case,  and  folly  in 
another,  I  never  could  properly  understand  —  support  the 
Countess. 

"  Very  pretty  indeed,"  ejaculated  Mr.  St  John  ;  '*  quite  in 
character, —  just  like  a  scene  in  a  play  !  " 

'*  Take  me  away,"  lisped  the  pretty  and  mignonne  Mrs.  De 
Grey,  "  lest  I  grow  like  what  I  do  look  upon, —  I  feel  the  re- 
flection of  her  ladyship*s  full  pink  upon  my  own  face  ! " 

*'  All  of  luxury  except  its  refinement,"  was  the  encomium 
of  Lord  Alfred  Vernon. 

'^  Cest  que  Madame  a  ^te,  comme  Cicerone,  consuUer  torackf 
ijui  lui  a  dit  de  suivre  la  nature,  et  elle  ta  suivie,  son  naturd," 
whispered  the  young  Comte  de  Merivale,  who  brought  to 
England  little  besides  a  contempt  for  it. 

Emily,  however,  had  not  this  morning  one  critical  qualifi- 
cation; no  discontent  for  a  commencement  —  no  jarring  in*^ 
terest  for  a  continuation ;  she  looked  on  her  roses,  and  their  per*  C 
fume  seemed  to  have  a  power  like  the  white  ones  of  Almas- 
char,  to  charm  away  all  suffering;  she  was  leaning  on  Lorraine*!  !^ 
arm  —  and  who  shall  deny  the  intense  happiness  of  the  men 
presence  of  one  we  love  ? — not  those  who  have  felt  it. 

'^  So,"  said  Mr.  St.  John,  *'  after  canvassing  enough  for  two  \ 
counties  —  a  correspondence  worthy  of  the  days  of  Richardson 
—  our  Countess  has  prevailed  on  Lady  Lauriston  to  allow  the 
beauty  to  grace  her  fete/* 

"What ! "  exclaimed  Edward ;  " Lady  Adelaide  here  ?  " 

'*  Yes ;  in  the  very  next  walk,  —  1  have  just  paid  mj 
homage."  ^ 

''  Old  friends  of  mine,  —  shall  we  go  and  speak  ?  *'  —  and  ^ 
Lorraine  turned  towards  the  next  walk  with  an  earnestneM  ^ 
which  made  Emily  bow,  not  speak,  her  assent.  \j 

They  soon  reached  the  trellice-work  of  roses  beneath  whose  u 

arch  Adelaide  and  her  brother  were  standing.     A  face  of  the  '^ 

most  surpassing  beauty  lighted  into  smiles  as  Lorraine  ap-  L 

proached, — a  few  inquiries  were  made,  —  they  moved  on  to-  „ 

gether,  —  the  walk  became  narrower,  —  and  in  five  minutes   ^ 

luore^  Emily  found  herself  traT\s^eTTeOi  Xo  tiWvV.  MftTton's  care,    ^ 
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and  Lady  Adelaide  and  Lorraine  following.  She  had  not  even 
tiw  satisfaction  of  watching  her  companions.  Engrossed  in 
tfadr  own  conversation,  they  lingered  hehind, —  a  gay  laugh 
at  first  gave  sign  of  their  presence,  but  that  soon  subsided  to 
alow  whisper^  which  implies  such  interest  in  discourse :  — 

*'  Speak  low,  if  you  speak  love." 

Once  she  turned  back ; —  Edward's  eyes  were  fixed  with  most 
eloquent  earnestness  on  the  exquisite  face  of  his  companion,-^ 
the  rich  colour  of  excitement  had  banished  his  usual  paleness. 
Emily  felt  it  almost  a  relief  to  look  towards  Adelaide ;  but  the 
expression  was  not 

*'  The  toft  betraying  air 
That  women  loved  and  flatter'd  love  to  wear :  '* 

there  was  consciousness^  but  it  was  that  of  beauty  —  and  bril- 
liancy, but  it  was  that  of  triumph. 

In  the  mean  time,  Emily  was  progressing  most  rapidly  in 
Lord  Merton's  favour.    He  had  not  always  been  the  eldest  son 
-^  a  steeple  chase  had  put  one  brother  out  of  the  way,  and  a 
(bel  another.     He  was  shy  from  habit,  and  talkative  from 
iiature :  the  last  quality  made  him  wish  for  a  listener,  and  the 
hst  to  be  obliged  to  one.     Talking  uninterruptedly  was  a 
hixory  he  had  not  yet  enjoyed  enough  for  indilFerence.  Abroad 
he  had  hitherto  been  one  of  those  juveniles  to  whom  no  calcu- 
lation forbids  contradiction  and  no  interest  necessitates  atten- 
tion.    At  home,  his  mother  never  ceased  talking,  neither  did 
^'    his  sisters ;  and  silence  in  a  woman  had  become  to  him  her 
,'perfection.     For  above  an  hour,  with  a  feeling  of  most  envi- 
able content,  he  had  been  detailing  to  Emily  how  his  beauti- 
fol  chestnut  mare.  Zephyr,  had  caught,  suffered  from,  and  been 
cored  of  her  last  cold.     At  first  he  expected  to  be  interrupted 
*^-then  looked  to  see  if  she  yawned — but  neither  of  these 
conversational  contingencies  occurring,  and   Emily  giving  a 
proper  quantity  of  acquiescing  bows,  he  yielded  himself  up  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  so  delightful  a  companion. 

In  one  part  of  the  grounds  were  stationed  some  jugglers  — 
tiiese  suggested  a  full  account  of  how,  when  he  was  at  college, 
be  had  taken  some  lessons  of  one,  till  he  was  nearly  as  expert 
in  catching  the  balls  as  his  master.  The  Prague  minstrels, 
stationed  in  a  young  plantation  of  firs,  gave  auothec  qc<^^\qxv 
:  J  of  discoD/vPr  bow  be  bad  once  attempted  tYve  ¥ieti<?ft.  Vara, 
f  L  2 
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himself,  but  found  bis  lungs  too  delicate — ^how  hia  motha 
been  afraid  of  a  consumption.  Many  a  pasaer^by  the 
Miss  Arundel  was  listening  to  some  subject  of  most  tou( 
interest ;  his  Lordship  was  only  detailing  the  benefit  he  de: 
one  wet  day  from  his  caoutchouc  cloak.  The  truth  is, 
Merton  was,  simply,  naturally  and  intensely  selfish  ;  be 
himself  ^^  the  ocean  of  his  thoughts  ;"  he  never  considerec 
comfort  of  other  people,  because  he  never  looked  at  it  af 
tinct  from  his  own ;  and  the  most  romantic  devotion,  the 
^If-denying  love,  would  have  seemed,  if  he  were  the  objc 
it,  as  quite  in  the  common  course  of  things. 

This  is  a  common  character,  which  age  alone  deve 
into  deformity.     Youth,  like  charity,  covers  a  multituc 
sins;  but  Heaven  help  the  wife,  children,  servants,  an 
other  pieces  of  domestic  property,  when  such  a  man  is 
and  has  the  gout ! 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good  —  and 
Walsingham  was  made  happy  by  the  sincerity  and  wa 
with  which  Lord  Merton  assured  her  he  was  delighted 
her  entertainment,  and  especially  charmed  with  the  jug 
and  minstrels. 

£mily  now  pleaded  fatigue,  and  seeing  Lady  Alicia  s 
on  a  most  rural«looking  bench,  with  an  awning  of  blue 
she  took  a  place  beside  her :  but  Lord  Merton  was  too 
pleased  with  his  companion  to  part ;  and,  somewhat  un 
moniously  appropriating  a  shawl  which  hung  near,  spre: 
it,  lest  the  grass  should  be  damp,  he  seated  himself  at 
feet  —  a  plan  whioh  lucoeeded  beyond  his  expectation! 
he  thus  secured  two  listeners.  Emily  assumed  an  air  of  2 
tion,  but  her  thoughts  were  fax  away.  She  looked  oi 
flowers  which  Lorraine  had  given  her  a  few  hours  sin 
they  were  drooping  already ;  and  was  this  the  day  from  i 
■he  had  expected  so  much  pleasure?  What  a  stupid  tt 
f^  was !  What  a  waste  of  time  and  expense !  So  muc 
taste  too  I  Lucky  is  it  for  a  hostess  her  verdict  does  nc 
pend  on  young  ladies,  unless  she  could  call  a  parliam< 
love,  and  arrange  all  its  little  affairs  in  her  own  favour, 
yet  all  this  was  not  so  much  discontent  as  disguise, 
does  not  shrink  from  love's  first  avowal  ?  and  how  mu 
when  that  avowal  is  to  be  made  in  secret,  in  silence,  a 
vaiu  ?  Her  temples  beat  'witVi  VJa^X.  ^ssqXa  "^^m  'vbich  i 
firery  sound  a  torture;  bet  »0vt  -w^  w^  wck^kwr^ 
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llwiigfats ;  and  she  breathed  with  difficulty ;  to  speak  almost 
d»ked  her.  She  thought  not  of  weeping ;  yet  a  world  of  tears 
WIS  now  at  her  heart. 

**  Oh^  join  us !  '*  said  Lady  Mandeville^  as  a  flourish  of 
tmmpets  announced  that  the  refreshment-room  was  thrown 
open. 

Adelaide  and  Lorraine  came  up  at  the  same  moment;  Lord 
Iferton  sprang  from  his  seat  with  all  the  agility  of  expect- 
ition ;  and  in  a  few  moments  they  were  seated  at  one  of  the 
tables^  in  a  tent  whose  scarlet  and  gold  were  worthy  of  Tippoo 
Saib^  and  whose  size  emulated  that  given  by  the  fairy  to  her 
princely  lover.  How  mistaken  is  the  phrase^  *'  every  delicacy 
of  the  season  "  —  they  mean  out  of  season.  Grapes  are  ripe 
It  the  same  time  as  strawberries^  and  peaches  come  in  with 
tbe  crocuses.  A  breakfast  d  la  fourchette  is  the  ''  chartered 
libertine  "  of  gastronomy  —  one  eats  ice,  another  soup^  and  a 
HiS  d  la  financier  rivals  its  neighbour  pine-apple. 

'*  What  with  their  tents,  turbans^  coffee^  and  fountains,  all 
1^8  du  meilleur  goUt,  I  think  the  Turks  a  most  refined 
lieople/'  said  Lady  Mandeville.  '^  If  it  ever  be  my  sorrowful 
destiny  to  enact  the  Ephesian^  I  shall  set  off  for  Constan- 
tinople—-try  the  effect  of  mes  beaux  yeux  on  the  Sublime 
Porte^  and  make  a  futurity  of  cachemeres  and  rose-water." 

*^  Ah ! "  exclaimed.  Lorraine^  ^'  the  Turks  know  how  to 
laanage  you  ladies— 

*  There  rolli  the  lea,  and  yonder  yawns  the  sack.'  ** 

*'  Is  that  your  idea  of  gallantry  ?  "  said  Mr.  Delawarr. 

**  It  is  its  excess,  I  grant,"  interrupted  Lorraine ;  "  but  I 
Bust  say^  I  think  the  Turk  invests  his  homage  to  woman  with 
that  mystery^  that  solitude^  that  setting  apart  from  life's  daily 
and  common  use^  which  constitutes  so  much  of  poetry.  His 
beautiful  Circassian  or  Georgian  mistress  is  a  thing  too  sacred 
fe  common  eyes.  I  quite  enter  into  the  feeling  which  shuns 
t  profane  eye  resting  on  the  face  we  love.  What  a  charm 
nutist  be  in  the  veil  our  hand  only  is  privileged  to  raise !  His 
wealthy  his  taste^  are  lavished  on  his  haram.  He  makes  the 
ihrine  worthy  of  the  idol*  Her  delicate  step  falls  on  the  vel- 
vet carpet  —  her  sweet  mouth  inhales  an  atmosphere  of  per- 
fume—  the  chain  of  pearls^  the  fragrant  attar,  l\i«  ciVav'&'cscv 
xaby^  tare  heaped  on  the  fair  favourite,  ytYvo  "Vf^w^  ^eniw^^ 
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for  him.     Liberality  is  an  imposing  term  for  indifferei 
We  regard  the  treasure  we  value;  and  I  should  expect 
jealousy  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  my  devotion.'' 

'^  Then/'  said  Lady  Mandeville,  "  you  intend  making  1 
with  a  bunch  of  keys  in  one  hand,  and  a  dagger  in  the  othe 

'^  Alas  !  I  live  in  an  age  when  Bedlam  is  considered  a  fitt 
temple  of  romance.  I  must  content  myself  with  an  absti 
admiration  of  Turkish  seclusion." 

^'  Romance !  All  nonsense ! "  said  Lord  Merton^  reacli 
across  Emily  for  another  slice  of  pine. 

*'  On  the  contrary,"  replied  Lorraine,  '^  I  think  roma 
can  never  take  a  very  high  tone  but  in  times  of  great  civil 
tion.  Romance  is  more  matter  of  feeling  than  of  passi* 
and  if  violent  passions  belong  to  a  barbarous,  strong  feeli 
belong  to  a  civilised  state.  Exemption  from  great  bodily 
ertion  is  favourable  to  habits  of  thought.  The  refinemen 
our  tastes,  of  course,  is  communicated  to  our  sentiments ; . 
we  exaggerate,  subtilise,  and  spiritualise  —  the  three  chief 
gredients  of  romance." 

'^  I  believe,"  said  Lady  Mandeville,  ^'  that  we  abuse  the 
we  live  in^  on  the  same  principle  that  we  take  liberties  ti 
our  friends.     The  poor  present  time,  how  it  is  calumniati 
degenerate,  immoral,  irreligious,  are  its  best  epithets ;  and 
talk  of  the  good  old  time  till  we  really  believe  it  existed." 

"  Even,"  observed  Mr.  Delawarr,  ''  as  we  eulogise  the  p€ 
and  innocence  of  a  country  life ;  for  the  peace  of  the  pari 
apply  to  the  rector  on  the  tithe  day  —  for  its  innocence,  to 
justice  of  the  peace." 

'^  But  do  you  not  think,"  asked  Lorraine,  "  that  these  i( 
excellencies  have  their  origin  in  our  nature*s  better  part?  1 
first  step  either  to  goodness  or  happiness  is  to  believe  in  tl 
existence." 

'^  We  shall  lose  the  fireworks  if  we  sit  talking  here,"  i 
Lord  Merton. 

Even  Lady  Alicia  was  startled  out  of  her  passiveness 
this  announcement ;  and  the  whole  party  hurried  towards 
piece  of  water,  by  whose  side  the  exhibition  was  to  take  pi 
Lord  Merton  still  kept  his  place  at  Emily's  side,  and  narrt 
to  her  divers  of  his  juvenile  feats  with  gunpowder;  and  he ' 
one,  as  we  have  said,  to  whom  not  talking  was  listening. 
Jt  was  a  magnificent  display  o£  \)[ie  mo%v.Tcv.%!^^^\i\  <^C  • 
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ments :  the  rocket  swept  through  the  air  like  a  spirit^  and  the 
skies  seemed  to  realise  the  old  saying,  and  rained  gold  and 
silrer ;  while  the  water  helow  spread  like  an  immense  mirror, 
till  ahove  and  helow  gleamed  with  light.  But  Emily's  eyes 
wandered  from  the  scene  hefore  her;  and  every  fugitive  glance 
only  brought  back  fresh  conviction  of  Edward's  interest  in  the 
beautiful  face  whose  smiles  were  exclusively  enough  given  to 
himself,  to  have  made  one  far  less  perfect  very  fascinating. 

Adelaide  was  too  quick-sighted  not  to  perceive  that  Miss 
Arundel,  when  she  first  saw  her  talking  to  Lorraine,  wore  a 
very  different  air  from  Miss  Arundel  listening  to  Merton ; 
and  a  rival  was  the  sauce  Robert,  which  would  have  made  her 
not  eat,  but  flirt  with  her  grandfather. 

However,  there  is  always  one  solace  to  misery,  as  there  is 
one  drawback  to  pleasure,  —  they  must  all  have  an  end,  and 
80  had  Lady  Walsingham's  fete.  The  carriage  drove  off,  but 
the  place  opposite  Emily  was  vacant ;  Lorraine  had  accepted 
a  seat  in  Lord  Merton's  cabriolet.  Miss  Arundel  was  not  the 
only  listener,  for  which  her  brother  was  that  day  indebted  to 
Adelaide. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

'*  It  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  lore  as  1  love  thee ;  to  feel  the  world, 
The  beautiful,  the  bright,  joy-giving  world, 
A  blank  without  thee.         «         «         « 
He  is  the  star,  round  which  my  thoughts  revolre 
Like  satellites.    My  father  !  can  it  be, 
That  thine,  the  unceasing  love  of  many  years, 
Dotii  not  so  fill  my  heart  as  this  strange  guest  ?  ** 

The  Ancestress, 

What  an  odd  thing  experience  is !  —  now  turning  over  so  - 
rapidly  the  book  of  life,  now  writing  so  much  on  a  single 
leaf.  We  hear  of  the  head  turning  grey  in  a  single  night,  — 
the  same  change  passes  over  the  heart.  Affection  is  the  tyrant 
of  a  woman,  and  only  bids  her  to  the  banquet  to  suspend  a  cut- 
ting sword  over  her  head,  which  a  word,  a  look  may  call  down 
to  inflict  the  wound  that  strikes  to  the  death,  or  heals,  but 
with  a  scar.  Could  we  fling  back  the  veil  which  nature  and 
society  alike  draw  over  her  feelings,  how  laxxdi  oi  «stt^^  — * 
unsuspected  because  unexpressed  —  wo\i\d  \^  ioi^xv^X— >^^^ 
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many  a  young  and  beating  heart  would  show  diappointmei 
graven  on  the  inmost  core !  —  what  a  history  of  vain  hopei 
gentle  endeavours^  anxietieB^  and  mortifications,  laid  bare 
There  is  one  phrase  continually  occurring  in  conversation^  - 
"  O,  a  woman  never  marries  the  man  to  whom  she  was  fb[\ 
attached."  How  often  —  how  lightly  is  this  said !  —  ho 
little  thought  given  to  the  world  of  su£fering  it  involvefi 
Checked  by  circumstance  —  abandoned  from  necessity,  tl 
early  attachment  may  depart  with  the  early  enthusiasm  whic 
youth  brings,  but  leaves  not ;  still  the  dream  was  sweety  an 
its  waking  bitter.  But  £mily  was  not  one  to  whom  sue 
vision  could  be 

**  Sweet,  not  lasting. 
The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  moment.'* 

Nature  bad  given  her  the  keenest  sensibility ;  and  the  solituc 
in  which  much  of  her  life  had  hitherto  been  passed  had  le 
free  scope  for  the  imagination  to  spiritualise  and  exalt.  Livic 
entirely  with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  she  had  insensibly  oaugl 
the  quiet  manners  of  these,  much  advanced  in  life, -« the  youn 
are  great  imitators.  Unaccustomed  to  witness  strong  burs 
of  feeling,  she  never  thought  of  giving  outwardly  way  to  h< 
own;  thus,  hers,  unrelieved  and  unexhausted  by  displa; 
grew  stronger  from  concealment.  She  had  mixed  little  wit 
those  of  her  own  age, — hence  she  was  reserved ;  and  the  cor 
fidante  and  the  confession  weaken  love,  by  mixing  up  with 
somewhat  of  vanity,  and  taking  from  its  mystery.  Emily 
idea  of  love  was  of  the  most  romantic  and  exalted  kinc 
Whether  borrowed  from  the  Duchess  of  Cleves,  and  the  oth< 
old  novels  with  which  the  library  abound,  where  love  is 
species  of  idolatry;  or  from  the  pages  of  modem  poetry,  whei 
all  that  is  spiritual  and  beautiful  is  thrown  around  its  nature 
-^  all  made  love  to  her  a  species  of  religion. 

She  had  arrived  in  London  with  no  very  accurate  notion  < 
what  she  had  to  expect ;  but  it  was  to  be  something  very  d^ 
lightfiiL  Accustomed  to  be  made  much  of — aware  of  h< 
own  pretensions,  she  had  come  prepared  for  entertainment  ar 
homage;  but  she  had  found  neither;  —  and  though  ricl 
pretty,  and  high-bom,  she  was  at  nineteen  very  near  heir 
philosophical,  and  pronouncing  the  pleasures  of  the  world  i 
be  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
Lwraine'B  arrival  had  changed  «S\  VK\&«     Kx.  «.  ^%s^Kft  \ 
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8RW  how  weary  a  time  the  young  friend  of  his  sister  must  be 
psttiiig  ;  and  mere  good  nature  only  would  have  prompted  his 
attentioii  to  the  stranger  —  to  say  nothing  of  ^at  stranger 
being  an  el^ant  and  interesting  girl. 

Emily  now  had  a  partner^  who  decided  the  fact  of ,  her 
iiury-like  dancing — whose  authority  was  sufficient  for  admira- 
tion—whose attention  settled  the  worthiness  of  the  object  on 
which  it  was  bestowed :  she  owed  him  much  more  than  him- 
sdf.  Again^  the  mornings  passed  away  so  pleasantly^  when 
there  was  some  one  to  whom  she  could  talk  about  last  night ; 
and  it  was  much  more  agreeable  to  sing  to  Edward  than  to 
berself.  He  loved  music;  he  liked  the  grace^  the  wit  of 
female  society :  he  was  very  handsome;  and  there  was  nothing 
improbable  in  supposing  he  had  a  heart  to  lose,  and^  moreover, 
he  might  lose  it.  Not  that  Emily  had  given  one  thought  to 
such  chance, — Love  is  the  least  calculating  of  all  dreamers,—- 
ahe  had  been  very  happy,  and  such  shrink  intuitively  from 
asking  why.  Mortification  had  forced  the  conviction  upon 
her;  and  who  ever  saw  the  one  they  love  devoted  to  another, 
ffid  found  not  the  fatal  truth  written  on  their  heart, — and  for 
ever  ?  Many  and  bitter  were  the  tears  Emily  shed  that  night 
over  two  withered  roses ;  she  wept  for  vain  hopes,  for  regret, 
bat  for  shame  more  than  alL  Shame  is  the  worst  pang  of 
unrequited  affection.  Heavens !  to  be  forced  to  ask  ourselves 
what  right  we  had  to  love. 
I  One  of  our  most  celebrated  authors  (a  lady,  by  the  ques- 
tion,) once  asked,  how  is  it  that  women  in  the  utmost  depths 
of  grief  never  forget  to  curl  their  hair  ? — ^Vanity  was  the  cause 
assigned ;  but  I  say,  shanoe.  We  shrink  from  shewing  out- 
ward sign  of  sorrow,  if  that  sorrow  be  in  aught  connected 
with  the  feelings ;  and  the  reason  of  this  must  be  sought  in 
some  theory  of  innate  ideas  not  yet  discovered. 

Emily  the  next  morning  appeared  with  the  usual  grape-like 
curls,  and  her  chedc  no  paler  than  fatigue  might  authorise. 

*'  *  Ah,  the  day  of  my  destiny's  over,' " 

said  Lorraine  ;  *'  and,  a  fair  exchange  being  no  robbery,  I 
quote  the  next  line  a  little  varied, 

*  The  star  of  my  fate  is  on  high.* 


f 


Listen  to  the  importance  of  yesterday  :-^^  X««\et^^  YiA^^^ 
Walsinghun's  splendid  villa  was  thrown  optti  to  \)tift  i^j^w^sWia 
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worlds  which  crowded  to  enjoy  all  that  taste  could  inve 
or  luxury  supply,  —  breakfast  was  laid  for  two  hundr< 
There  lies  the  spell ;  pines  and  champagne  who  can  resist^ 
even  though  through  the  medium  of  Lady  Walsinghai 
How  tired^  how  fat  her  poor  ladyship  looked !  like  M< 
Blanc,  she  was  covered  with  the  crimson  of  evening." 

'*  Nay,  now,  Edward,"  said  Mr.  Delawarr,    '*  you  w 
there  yourself." 

*'  Yes ;  and  am  I  not  just  acting  up  to  our  great  soc 
principle  —  go  firsts  and  grumble  afterwards  ?  Besides^  1 
file  was  given  not  to  pleasure,  but  to  pretension — and  p 
tension  is  a  sort  of  general  election,  depending  on  univer 
suffrage,  and  subject  to  canvassing  and  criticism.  Bom 
milkmaid,  meant  for  a  farmer's  wife,  why  are  Lady  Walsii 
ham's  nature  and  fate  at  variance  ?  Those  red  arms  shoi 
liave  been  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  bacon^  and  her  chee 
noted  the  country  round.  How  comfortable  she  would  hi 
looked  in  her  crimson  shawl — how  respectable  in  her  flowei 
print!  What  can  she  have  to  do  with  French  kid? — 1 
gloves  are  her  martyrs.  That  countenance  shining  throu 
blonde  —  those  elephantine  ears,  whose  girandole  of  diamoi 
is  the  size  of  a  chandelier  in  ha]f  the  drawing-rooms  of  gent 
residences  for  small  families  or  a  single  gentleman  —  w] 
part  can  she  have  in  the  airy  empire  of  caprice,  the  Parthii 
arrow-guarded  world  of  fashion  ?  Why  does  not  she  live 
the  country,  roast  whole  oxen  on  her  wedding-day,  keep  o; 
house  at  an  election,  shake  her  acquaintance  heartily  by  \ 
hand,  and  drive  in  a  coach-and-four  with  outriders  evi 
Sunday  to  church.^  Her  idea  of  taste  (the  ocean  whei 
Fashion  springs)  is  like  the  pupil's  idea  of  Helen,  to  wh 
Apelles  said^  *  Not  being  able  to  make  her  beautiful^  you  hi 
made  her  splendid.' " 

'*  Strange,''  said  Mr.  Delawarr,  *^  the  influence  of  opinic 
We  know  people  to  be  fools — individually  we  should  disd 
their  judgment ;  yet^  taken  in  a  mass,  no  sacrifice  seems 
great  to  secure  their  suffrage.     The  desire  of  notoriety,  i 
the  love  of  fame,  differ  but  little ;  yet  one  is  the  meanest, 
other  the  noblest  feeling  in  our  nature :  the  one  looks  to 
present,  and  is  a  mixture  of  the  selfish  and  the  common-pl 
—  the  other  dwells  upon  the  future,  and  is  the  generous  i 
the  exalted."  * 
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'^  Lady  Walsingham's  is  a  very  beautiful  place,"  obflerved 
Emily^  from  the  mere  desire  of  saying  something.  It  is 
curious^  that  when  we  feel  in  ourselves  the  most  inclined  to 
silence,  we  almost  always  fancy  it  is  absolutely  necessary  we 
should  talk. 

'^  It  is  indeed/'  replied  Lorraine ;  ^^  I  know  no  places  that 
so  realise  my  ideas  of  luxury  as  these  villas  —  so  near  our 
crowded^  hot^  dusty,  noisy  metropolis ;  yet  so  green,  so  cool, 
so  quiet,  and  so  filled  with  flowers.  I  dislike  Richmond  itself 
exceedingly ;  just  a  place  to  visit  on  Sunday  —  with  its  hill 
covered  with  people,  evidently  labouring,  not  against  its  height, 
but  their  own  good  dinner.  The  curse  of  the  steam-boat  is 
upon  the  lovely  river ;  but  some  of  the  villas,  imbedded  in 
their  own  old  trees  —  surrounded  by  turf  the  fairy  queen 
mig^t  tread — girdled  with  every  variety  of  flowery  shrub-— 
I  do  not  quite  say  I  could  spend  the  whole  day  there,  but  I 
could  have  a  luxurious  bredcfast  —  one  ought  to  indulge  in 
natural  tastes  of  a  morning.  Alas !  with  what  regret  do  I 
see  the  brick-dust  generation  in  which  we  live,  so  prolific  in 
squares,  crescents,  places,  rows,  streets,  —  tall,  stiff  houses, 
with  red  curtains  and  white  blinds  I  If  this  city  system  of 
colonisation  goes  on,  our  children  will  advertise  a  green  tree, 
like  an  elephant,  as  ^  this  most  wonderful  production  of  na- 
ture;' and  the  meaning  of  green  grass  will  only  be  to  be 
found  in  the  dictionary." 

'*  What  a  valuable  art  will  landscape  painting  be  in  those 
days  !  A  view  from  nature  will,  both  for  beauty  and  rarity^ 
be  the  chef  d*ceuvre  of  an  artist." 

'^  I  must  own,  landscapes  are  not  my  favourite  style  of  art : 
it  is  the  feeling,  more  than  the  seeing,  of  the  country  in  which 
I  delight ;  the  warm,  soft  air  —  the  many  musical  noises  -^ 
the  wandering  through  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  thick 
trees,  rather  than  looking  on  any  given  point  of  view." 

'^  I  do  agree  with  you  —  I  hate  a  fine  prospect  by  profes- 
sion— one  that  you  are  expected  to  admire,  and  say  fine  things 
about;  but  in  landscapes  I  like  and  dislike  what  I  do  in 
Wordsworth  s  poetry  :  I  admire  its  mountain  range  of  distant 
hill  and  troubled  sky — or  the  lonely  spot  of  inland  shade,  linked 
with  human  thought  and  human  interest;  but  I  detest  its 
small  pieces  of  rurality^  its  sheep  and  its  cow^  \tv  ^^\i>sffk%^ 
as  in  poetry,  I  like  to  he  somewhat  caxried.  ovxX.  oi  xa^  «s«rj' 
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day  existence.  For  example,  I  give  my  utmost  praise  — *  or^ 
I  should  rather  say^  my  homage — to  the  Ode  on  Immortality, 
Tintem  Abbey,  &c ;  but  my  taste  revolts  from  Goody  Blake 
and  Harry  GiU.  Now,  Hofland's  pictures  are  great  favourites 
of  mine  :  there  is  not  only  the  lovely  scene  —  the  moon  re-^ 
fleeted  in  her  softest  mirror,  the  wave -^  but  something  or 
other  that  calls  up  the  poetry  of  memory  in  the  gazer  ;  the 
battlements  of  some  old  castle,  whose  only  banner  is  now  of 
ivy«— or  a  fallen  temple,  whose  divinity  has  departed,  but 
whose  beauty  remains,  and  whose  '  fine  electric  chain '  is  one 
of  a  diousand  associations." 

'^  While  on  the  subject  of  pictures,  I  heard  the  other  day — 
we  cannot  vouch,  as  the  newspapers  say,  for  the  truth  of  the 
report  —  that  Lady  Walsingham  has  had  her  picture  and  her 
husband's  taken  in  a  style  at  once  allegorical  and  domestic 
His  lordship  is  holding  a  cage  of  doves,  to  which  she  is 
throwing  roses:  I  understand  her  ladyship  particularly  re- 
quested the  cage  might  be  richly  gilt" 

'^  As  it  is  the  great  principle  of  political  economy  to  tax 
luxuries,  why  are  not  reports  taxed  ?  Are  they  not  the  chief 
luxuries  of  society  ?  Of  all  my  senses,  I  thank  Heaven  that  of 
hearing  is  limited ;  the  dative  case  is  very  well — hearing  what 
is  said  to  me ;  but  preserve  me  from  the  ablative  case -^hearing 
what  is  said  about  me  ! " 

"  Would  Lady  Walsingham  enjoy  hearing  to->day  what  is 
said  of  herf^te  yesterday  ?  " 

Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Emily,  "  how  unkind,  how  unjust  this 


(( 


is!" 


*'  Vou  remember  the  old  proverb^  '  a  fair  exchange  is  no 
robbery,'  or  the  anecdote  of  Piron^  who  said  that  the  only 
speeches  necessary  on  admission  to  tiiie  French  Academy  were 
for  the  received  to  say,  ^  Grand  mereif  messieurs  ; '  and  for 
the  receivers  to  reply,  '  II  n'y  a  pas  de  quou  Most  hosts  and 
guests  might  exchange  these  courtesies;  and  the  '  Grand 
fnerei'  of  vanity  might  be  answered  by  the  '  II  n*y  a  pas  de 
quoi '  of  ostentation.  We  speak  iU  of  our  neighbours,  not 
from  ill-»natare,  but  idleness ;  satire  is  only  the  cayenne  of 
conversation :  people  have  so  few  subjects  for  talking  about 
in  common  with  their  friends  but  their  friends ;  and  it  is  uU 

terly  imposnihle  to  dress  them  as  Fontenelle  did  his  asparagus^ 

toute  en  huile.'' 
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**  One  reason  why  Mr.  Heathcote^  who  dines  here  to-day,  is 
called  so  entertaining  is^  that^  like  the  conquerors  of  old^  he 
gives  no  quarter." 

^^  I  regret  my  absence^"  said  Lorraine ;  '^  but  I  have  pro- 
mised to  go  and  congratulate  Lady  Lauriston  on  her  leaving 
the  oaks  of  her  park  for  the  acacias  of  her  villa.  Still  I  la* 
ment  Mr.  Heathcote:  he  knows  all  the  worlds  and  has  an 
anecdote  for  and  an  epigram  upon  every  body.  He  kills  witli 
diamond  arrows :  his  voice  is  so  low^  his  smile  so  bland^  his 
whole  manner  so  gentle,  that  you  are  barely  aware  of  the  con. 
centrated  acid  and  bitter  of  his  speech.  I  call  him  cream  of 
tartar.     I  am  sure  you  will  be  so  much  amused." 

Emily  felt  no  such  certainty  ;  she  felt  as  if  she  could  never 
be  amused  again.  She  wandered  into  the  drawing-room 
alone ;  she  tried  her  harp  —  it  was  out  of  tune ;  her  new 
songs  —  they  were  not  pretty ;  she  took  up  a  new  novel  —  it 
was  so  dull !  She  went  into  the  front  room  —  it  was  too 
sunny;  into  the  back — it  was  too  dark.  The  sound  of  Lor* 
raine's  cabriolet  attracted  her  to  the  window;  the  fear  of 
being  seen  kept  her  away.  At  length  it  drove  off;  she  held 
her  breath  to  listen  to  its  latest  sound  :  another  nearer  carriage 
drowned  the  roll  of  the  distant  wheels,  and  she  felt  as  if  even 
this  small  pleasure  were  denied.  Strange,  how  any  strong 
feeling  refers  all  things  to  itself !  —  we  exalt  by  dint  of  exag- 
geration. Not  a  creature  was  in  the  spacious  and  beautiful 
rooms :  she  almost  started  to  see  some  four  or  five  whole  length 
reflections  of  herself :  the  solitude  made  them  painful ;  and^ 
catching  up  a  book^  she  threw  herself  into  an  arm.chair^ 
which^  at  least,  had  the  advantage  of  being  far  from  any  glass. 

There  is  a  certain  satisfaction  in  the  appearance  of  employ- 
ment^ and  Emily  opened  her  book ;  but  she  could  not  read  — 
her  thoughts  were  far  away.  Mortification  had  added  divers 
prose  notes  to  the  poetry  of  the  last  few  weeks.  Her  first  im- 
pulse was  to  deny  her  feelings  even  to  herself  —  her  second  to 
laugh  bitterly  at  such  vain  deceit.  Then  she  recalled  words^ 
looks^  whose  softness  had  misled  ;  — alas !  a  slight  investiga- 
tion served  to  shew  how  much  their  colouring  had  been  given 
by  herself ;  and^  as  a  last  resource,  she  began  to  magnify  the 
merit  of  Edward  Lorraine. 

Our  being  attached  to  a  hero  almost  makes  a  Ivqtovcv^  \  «:cv\ 
excellence  is  aa  excellent  excuse  foT  «Ldta\i%X\oTv.    X^^  \n& 
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was  worthy  of  devotion,  such  as  the  heart  pays,  and  once  only^ 
the  idol  it  has  itself  set  up ;  but  it  was  to  be  deep^  silent,  a 
unsuspected.  And  Adelaide — she  would  love  her  !  How  kir 
how  true,  were  the  next  moment's  wishes  for  their  happinec 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  our  most  pure  and  most  beautil 
feelings  should  spring  from  false  impressions  !  What  genero 
sdf-sacrifice  —  what  a  world  of  gentle  affection,  were  n< 
called  forth  in  Emily  by  a  moment's  phantasy^  whose  life  c 
pended  on  that  frailest  of  frail  things  —  a  coquette's  vanity 

How  untrue,  to  say  youth  is  the  happiest  season  of  o 
life !  it  is  filled  with  vexations^  for  almost  all  its  ideas  s 
false  ones ;  they  must  be  set  right,  and  often  how  harshl] 
Its  hopes  are  actual  beliefs :  how  often  must  they  be  taug 
doubt  by  disappointment !  And  then  its  keen  feelings,  layii 
themselves  so  bare  to  the  beak  of  the  vulture  experieno 
Youth  is  a  season  that  has  no  repose. 

They  spent  the  next  fortnight  at  Richmond  —  and  a  ve 
miserable  fortnight  it  was ;  for  Lady  Lauriston's  villa  was 
Twickenham,  and  whether  on  the  river  or  the  road,  the  a 
rangement  was  always  the  same  —  Adelaide  was  the  care 
Lorraine.  Emily  soon  found  her  fancy  for  cultivating  t 
friendship  of  her  fair  rival  was  a  fancy  indeed.  Lady  Adelai 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  proper  sense  of  the  danger  of  co 
fidence :  young  friends,  as  her  mother  used  to  observe,  a 
either  useless  or  mischievous ;  and  Adelaide  duly  consider 
her  young  friends  as  non-entities  or  rivals. 

If,  however^  the  sister  was  as  cold  as  politeness,  the  brotl 
was  being  animated  very  rapidly  into  something  like  warmi 
Now  an  only  son,  it  was  his  duty  to  marry  :  moreover, 
thought  a  married  man  more  comfortable  than  a  single  on 
many  little  liberties  were  taken  with  a  single,  never  taken  wi 
a  married  man :  it  was  purchasing  an  exemption  from  you 
ladled  at  once.     Finally,  he  thought  Emily  was  in  love  w: 
him  :  she  always  took  his  arm  in  walking,  and  they  were  si 
to  sit  by  each  other  at  dinner.     He  forgot  Emily  bad 
dioice.     Pre-occupied  and  absent.  Lord  Merton  never  came  ii 
Emily's  head ;  excepting  their  intervisiting,  both  families  w 
living  rather  retired,  so  there  was  no  third  person  to  say  **  I 
what  a  conquest  you  have  made  ! "     This  phrase,  which 
often  opens  the  eyes  to  what  does  not  exist,  gave  here  no 
iiination  of  actual  mischief. 
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Yet  our  four  lovers  were  all  on  the  brink  of  discord.  Lor- 
raine was  beginning  to  think  his  divinity  not  quite  so  divine — 
delays  are  dangerous — and  neither  his  vanity  nor  his  senti- 
ment was  satisfied  at  the  little  progress  he  had  made.  Adelaide 
was  tiring  of  flirtation^  which  had  only  held  so  long  a  reign 
from  the  death  of  a  relation  having  forced  them  into  most  un- 
willing retirement.  It  was  very  tiresome  of  aunts  to  die^  if 
they  were  to  be  considered  relations. 

The  second  season  thus  broken  up^  Lady  Lauriston  was 
daily  impressing  on  her  beauty's  mind  the  necessity  of  a 
''  further-looking  hope  "  and  an  establishment.  Emily  was 
sad,  weary,  and  seemed  ill :  all  said  late  hours  were  too  much 
for  her — a  good  sign^  thought  her  calculating  lover^  in  a  wife; 
and  every  mornings  between  the  paragraphs  of  the  Morning 
Herald,  Lord  Merton  weighed  the  advantages  and  disadvan<» 
tages  of  wedded  life. 

Miss  Arundel  had  never  been  properly  brought  out  as  an 
heiress  ;  and  amazing  animation  was  added  to  the  attachment, 
when,  one  evening.  Lady  Lauriston  detailed  to  her  dear  Alfred 
much  excellent  advice,  and  the  information  that  Emily  washer 
uncle's  adopted  child,  and,  as  such,  certain  of  a  noble  fortune, 
to  say  nothing  of  hopes,  from  her  aunt,  whose  property  her  in- 
defatigable ladyship  had  ascertained  was  at  her  own  disposal. 

The  next  morning,  her  for  once  very  obedient  son  rode  back 
with  Lorraine.  Want  of  something  else  to  say,  and  a  very  shady 
lane,  disposed  him  to  confidence ;  and  he  forthwith  began  a 
panegyric  on  himself,  and  on  the  good  fortune  of  Miss  Arundel, 
stating,  he  was  now  on  his  road  to  offer  himself  and  his  debts 
to  her  acceptance.  Lorraine  was  surprised.  I  have  heard  it 
said,  that  no  man  ever  believes  a  woman  can  fall  in  love  with 
his  friend :  I  would  add,  she  certainly  falls  marvellously  in  his 
<^inion  if  she  does — and  Edward's  first  thoughts  were  of  Lord 
Merton's  divers  imperfections.  Never  had  he  seemed  more 
selfish  or  more  silly :  ''  but,  to  be  sure,  the  fool  has  a  title ;  " 
and  he  amused  himself  with  recalling  all  the  usual  common- 
places on  the  vanity  and  ambition  of  woman,  while  Merton 
poured  into  his  ear  the  whole  stream  of  his  self-satisfaction. 

They  arrived ;  one  said  he  should  prolong  his  ride  for  an 
hour  or  two  — the  other  went  into  the  drawing-room.  Emily 
was  seated  in  a  window ;  but  there  was  room  for  tyio^^wiiVvfix 
jmsuspected  lover  took  bis  place.     MechauicaW^  ^\v&  ^\^X  ^^ 
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book^  assumed  an  attitude  of  attention,  and  prepared  a  few 
yeses.  Lord  Merton  began  by  mentioning  the  good  qualities 
he  required  in  a  wife^  and  thence  took  occasion  to  apply  them 
all  to  Emily  ;  but  his  introduction  had  been  so  long,  that  she, 
who  knew  no  earthly  reason  why  she  should  be  interested  in 
the  various  excellences  of  the  future  Lady  Merton,  allowed 
her  thoughts  to  wander,  and  was  only  roused  from  her  reverie 
by  her  hand  being  taken — a  little  rapture  being  deemed  neces- 
sary at  her  consent —  so  her  silence  had  been  interpreted  — 
and  kissed  with  as  much  devotedness  as  Merton  could  shew 
any  one  but  himself.  Surprised  and  angry,  she  rose  &om  her 
seat,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  really  do  not  understand  "  —  a  soi* 
tence  Lord  Morton  did  not  give  her  time  to  finish  ;  for,  as* 
cribing  her  retreat  to  embarrassment,  he  was  most  desirous  of 
sustaining  her  under  the  weight  of  obligation,  lest  her  gratitude 
should  be  quite  fatiguing.  Slowly  the  conviction  broke  upon 
him  that  she  had  not  heard  what  he  had  been  saying. 

^^  Am  I  to  understand,  madam,  that  you  have  not  listened 
to  what  I  was  mentioning  ?  " 

Now  really  sorry  and  confused^  Emily  pleaded  headach,  -— 
said  she  could  not  account  for  her  absence  of  mind,  —  made  • 
thousand  excuses,  —  entreated  him  to  mention  what  he  had 
been  saying  again,  a  glimmering  idea  having  crossed  her 
mind  of  a  charity  fair,  about  which  he  had  been  afiecting  ' 
much  interest ;  and  referring  his  thanks  to  his  supposing  she 
had  promised  her  assistance,  and  with  floating  visi(ms  of 
guitars,  butterflies,  and  boots  made  into  pincushions,  now  pre- 
pared to  listen  in  good  earnest. 

With  the  concentrated  anger  of  fourteen  patriots  at  a  list  of 
sinecures  in  which  they  have  no  part,  or  a  dozen  professors 
who  find  they  cannot  get  pupils  —  nor  fees  without,  Lord 
Merton  steadied  his  voice,  almost  inarticulate  from  rage,  suf- 
ficiently to  answer,  — 

'*  Yes,  Miss  Arundel,  I  will  repeat ;  but,  remember,  repe* 
tition  is  not  renewal.  I  ofiered  you  the  title  of  Lady  Merton, 
—  I  am  sorry  for  you,  — good  morning ;"  and  Lord  Merton 
left  the  room,  thoroughly  convinced  of  Emily*s  vain  regrets, 
and  with  quite  an  elation  of  spirits  from  thinking  his  dignity 
liad  been  properly  supported,  and  the  offender  punished  l^ 
hia  not  repeating  the  offer. 

^mily  sat  in  the  window,  ^me\itci«%  ^Ql\i^L<Q^\v^^  on  objecti 
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irithouty  and  then  on  those  within,  when  Lorraine's  entrance 

Iintermpted  a  very  profound  meditation  on  the  strange  contra- 
rieties of  love  affairs  in  this  world. 
*'  Has  Merton  been  here  this  morning  ?  *' 
1    Emily's  blush  seemed  sufficient  answer ;  and  Lorraine  began 
a  laughing  succession  of  questions,  congratulations,  &c. 
Now  this  was  really  too  bad,  —  for  him  to   suppose  she 
coald  think  of  another,  and  to  take  her  acceptance  as  a  matter 
of  course,  —  and  such  another,  too,  as  Lord  Merton  !  morti* 
fitttion  lent  a  helping  hand  to  vexation. 
Lorraine  was  Merton's  friend.     Pray,  was  it  that  which 
■-  gire  such  pleasant  piquancy  to  Emily's  bitter  and  contemp- 
tuous denial  of  all  wish  for  Merton's  hand  or  heart  ?     Cer- 
tiinly  he  had  not  remembered  till  then,  what  a  pity  that  such 
t  sweet  creature  should  be  so  utterly    thrown   away.     The 
human  heart  is  like  Pandora's  box  —  only  it  is  hatred,  not 
iop^  that  lies  curled  up  at  the  bottom.  It  is  well  we  are  little 
in  the  habit  of  analysing  our  common  and  passing  sensations, 
"^  we  should  be  horror-struck  at  our  own  quantity  of  hate. 

The  next  day  brought  a  letter  from  Mr.  Arundel, — for  the 
hgt  time  he  urged  his  niece's  return. 
^1  '*  I  miss,"  said  the  letter,  "  your  light  step,  and  your  dear 
Haile^  more  and  more  every  hour.  You  have  many  days  of  life 
before  yoa,  —  I  but  a  few.  I  can  spare  you  no  longer,  dearest 
£mily.  You  are  not  happy,  —  none  of  your  letters  breathe 
^  buoyant  spirit  of  your  age.  The  last  of  a  house  whose 
Imnches  have  dropt  off  one  by  one,  —  whose  records  are  filled 
^th  those  who  died  in  their  youth,  —  child  of  a  brother  in 
irhom  I  once  cherished  all  the  active  hopes  I  never  indulged  for 
myself,  judge  how  precious  you  are  in  my  sight.  I  must  have 
you  in  my  own  care  again,  —  I  must  have  my  child  home." 

Long  and  bitterly  did  Emily  weep  over  this  letter,  —  she 

started  with  horror  from  herself.  Was  it  possible  that  she  could 

fed  the  faintest  wish  for  delay  ?    She  recalled  the  many  happy 

hours  she  had  passed  among  the  old  trees,  or  reading  aloud 

to  her  undo  some  book  whose  delight  was  too  great  to  keep  to 

herself,  —  she  thought  of  favourite  walks ;  but  in  the  midst 

of  all  these  recollections  she  found  herself  holding  her  breath 

:  to  catch  a  distant  sound  of  Lorraine's  step,  or  a  tone  of  his 

f  voice ;  and  her  heart  sank  cold  and  dead,  when  ^\v^  t^ta^ci- 

M  bered  that  in  a  few  days  she  should  listen  fot  them  m  n«[vr.»  \n. 

f 
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was  with  a  feeling  of  atonement  she  hurried  her  preparation 
and  yet  when  the  morning  of  departure  came^  it  seem 
scarcely  possible  it  could  have  come  so  soon. 

No  time  passes  so  rapidly  as  that  of  painful  expectancy^  • 
no  hour  arrives  so  soon  as  the  one  we  dread.  It  was  a  mor 
ing  of  July  rain  —  the  dreariest  of  any,  perhaps  from  co 
trast ;  we  look  for  sunshine  in  summer  —  or  because  it  wash 
away  so  many  sweet  flowers  and  bright  leaves.  Who^  f 
example^  can  watch  a  tree  covered  with  roses  blown  into  fi 
beauty,  and  not  regret,  even  to  pain,  the  ravage  of  a  heai 
shower  on  its  branches  —  the  growth  of  its  year  scattered  ai 
destroyed  in  a  morning  ?  But  every  rose  in  the  garden  mig' 
have  been  destroyed  before  Emily  had  pitied  them ;  —  tl 
eyes  that  are  filled  with  tears  look  inwards.  Physical  miseri 
greatly  add  to  the  discomfort  of  mental  ones.  Madame  ( 
Genlis  represents  one  of  her  lovers  as  deploring  the  loss  of  b 
mistress  and  his  feather-bed  in  a  breath ;  and  certainly  ear 
rising  increases  the  pang  of  separation,  —  the  raw,  damp  ai 
the  headaching  feel  of  lingering  drowsiness,  the  cold  cofie 
the  hurry  of  sleepy  servants ;  the  science  of  human  happ 
ness  —  and  all  is  science  now-a-days  —  is  greatly  in  arrear,  * 
we  should  fix  the  middle  of  the  day  for  farewells.  Regret 
hopes,  good  wishes,  &c.  mingled  together,  —  all  regretted  bi 
departure.  Mr.  Delawarr  handed  her  to  the  carriage ;  si 
leant  forward,  and  caught  Lorraine's  parting  bow ;  the  in 
gate  swung  to  loudly  and  heavily,  —  like  that  of  Dante, 
shut  on  hope. 


END    OF    THE   FIRST   VOLUME. 
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VOLUME   THE   SECOND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

**  Thote  fint  afffectioiu, 
Vniteh,  be  they  what  they  may. 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day.'* 

**  Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour. 
We  will  grieve  not— rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind ; 
In  the  primal  sympathy. 
Which,  having  been,  must  ever  be  — 
In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 
Out  of  human  suffering— 
In  the  fiuth  that  looks  through  death." 

WORDSWOSTH. 

Op  all  passions^  love  is  the  most  engrossing  and  the  most 
superstitious.  How  often  has  a  leaf,  a  star,  a  breath  of  wind, 
been  held  as  an  omen  !  It  draws  all  things  into  somewhat  of 
relation  to  itself:  it  is  despotic^  and  jealous  of  all  authority 
but  its  own  :  it  bars  the  heart  against  the  entrance  of  other 
feelings^  and  deems  wandering  thoughts  its  traitors.  This 
empire^  and  even  more  than  this,  did  it  hold  over  Emily ;  yet 
for  a  moment  its  authority  was  lost^  while  old  feelings  and 
former  affections  came  thronging  in  its  place,  as  she  caught 
the  last  red  sunshine  on  the  church  windows^  and  saw  the  old 
avenue  of  lime  trees,  and  the  shady  road^  which  wound  through 
meadows  where  the  hay  was  doubly  sweet  in  the  cool  evening 
air.  Familiar  faces  looked  eagerly  at  the  carriage  as  it  drove 
rapidly  by — it  was  soon  in  the  avenue.  Emily  saw  her  uncle 
hurry  down  the  steps  —  in  another  moment  she  was  in  his 
arms  —  a  sense  of  security  and  sympathy  came  over  her  — 
tears,  long  restrained,  burst  forth ;  but  the  luxury  of  the 
moment's  passionate  weeping  was  interrupted  by  her  aunt's 
eager  and  talkative  welcome. 

*'  We  are  so  glad  to  see  you  —  thought  you  were  never 
coming  home  —  tea  is  ready  —  thought  you  would  like  tea 
after  yowr  journey  —  but  have  something;  £ot  s«^^t^  \.Wi  — 
you  must  want  something  more  substantial  Oaaxi  \r«lC' 
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It  is  curious  how  inseparable  eating  and  kindness  are  wit 
some  people.  Mr.  Arundel  stopped  a  moment  in  the  hall  1 
look  after  the  carriage,  and  Emily  followed  her  aunt  into  tl: 
room. 

*^  Don't  you  think  him  altered^  my  dear  ?  " — Emily  looke 
quite  unconscious  of  her  meaning — '^  your  poor,  dear  uncle - 
sadly  broken ;  but  he  would  not  let  you  be  sent  for.  I  hair 
had  all  the  nursing ;  but  he  was  resolved  you  should  enjo 
yourself.     You  will  find  us  very  dull  after  London." 

Emily  sprang  out  of  the  room  — her  imcle  stood  in  the  hall— 
the  light  of  the  open  door  fell  full  upon  him.  Pale,  emaciated 
speaking  with  evident  difficulty,  he  looked,  to  use  that  com 
mon  but  expressive  phrase,  the  picture  of  death.  Her  ver 
first  thought  was,  I  must  not  let  him  see  how  shocked  I  am. 

With  one  strong  efibrt,  she  rejoined  her  aunt  —  even  Mrs 
Arundel  was  startled  by  her  paleness.  "  Come,  come,  child,' 
said  she,  forcing  her  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  ''  I  can't  havi 
you  to  nurse  too.  I  dare  say  your  uncle  will  soon  be  better 
he  has  missed  you  so  —  I  couldn't  go  walking  and  readin| 
about  with  him  as  you  used  to  do.  He  will  get  into  goo( 
humour  now.  I  think  he  fancies  a  great  deal  of  his  illness 
but  you  see  he  has  been  moped.  Notwithstanding  all  I  couL 
say,  he  would  not  hear  hurrying  you  home." 

He  now  came  into  the  room,  and  drew  his  seat  by  Kmily 
He  talked  so  rejoicingly  of  her  return,  so  gaily  of  her  Londoi 
campaign  :  but  the  cheerfulness  was  an  effort,  and  the  sileno 
into  which  they  gradually  sank  was  a  relief  to  the  party,  ex 
cept  Mrs.  Arundel. 

Affection  exaggerates  its  own  offences;  and  in  her  per 
petual  self-reproaches  for  her  absence,  .Emily  never  remem 
bered  that  she  could  not  really  consider  herself  to  blame  fo 
what  she  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent ;  all  that  she  dwel 
upon  was,  that  she  had  been,  as  her  aunt  expressed  it,  awa; 
and  enjoying  herself,  while  her  dear,  her  kind  unde,  had  beei 
ill  and  solitary.  How  vividly  did  she  picture  to  herself  hi 
lonely  walks,  the  unbroken  solitude  of  his  study  !  — *  no  one  t 
read  aloud  his  favourite  passages,  or  replace  his  scatterei 
books  !  She  gave  a  furtive  glance  at  the  chess-table  —  th 
little  ivory  men  seemed  not  to  have  been  moved  since  thei 
Jast  game.  She  was  in  a  fair  way  of  persuading  herself  tha 
fill  bis  altered  looks  were  ta\)e  a&c.xiX^dk.\A\vsx  ^^^tQ^« 
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What  eager  resolations  did  she  make  of  leaving  him  no 
more  !  How  attentive  she  would  he  —  how  watch  his  every 
^nce  !  She  would  prevail  on  him  to  walk  —  he  must  get 
better  with  all  her  care.  How  youth  makes  its  wishes  hopes, 
ind  its  hopes  certainties  !  She  only  looked  on  his  pale  face 
to  read  recovery.  She  now  hroke  silence  as  suddenly  as  she 
had  sank  into  it.  Convinced  that  he  required  amusement, 
she  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to  afford  it ;  hut  her  spirits 
fell  to  see  how  completely  the  exertion  of  listening  seemed  to 
exhaust  him  ;  and  when  he  urged  her  to  go  to  hed  early,  on 
the  plea  that  she  must  he  tired  with  her  journey,  she  perceived 
too  plainly  it  was  to  prevent  her  observation  of  his  extreme 
Weakness. 

Emily  went  to  hed,  and  cried  herself  to  sleep ;  hut  she 
'  Woke  early.  It  is  like  waking  in  a  new  world,  the  waking  in 
the  morning  —  any  morning,  after  an  entire  change  of  place : 
it  seems  almost  impossible  we  can  he  quite  awake.  Slowly 
^e  looked  at  the  krge  old-fashioned  bed,  with  its  flowered 
curtains  —  she  recognised  the  huge  mantel-piece,  where  the 
four  seasons  were  carved  in  wood  —  she  knew  her  own 
dressing-table,  with  its  mirror  set  in  silver ;  a  weight  hung 
<Dn  her  mind  —  she  felt  a  reluctance  to  waken  thoroughly. 
Buddenly  tshe  recalled  last  night  —  her  uncle's  evident  illness 
flashed  upon  her  memory  —  and  she  sprang  as  hastily  from 
her  pillow  as  if  his  recovery  depended  on  her  rising. 

It  was  scarcely  six  o'clock,  but  she  dressed ;  and,  stepping 
iftly  by  her  uncle's  door  —  for  all  in  his  room  was  pro- 
dly  quiet  —  she  bent  her  steps  towards  the  garden  ;  and, 
th  that  natural  feeling  of  interest  towards  what  is  our  own, 
turned  towards  the  part  which,  marked  by  a  hedge  of  the 
rose^  had  always  been  called  hers.     It  was  at  some  littie 
ce  :  in  younger  days,  it  had  been  given  as  a  reward  and 
duoement  for  exercise  —  for  Emily  in  winter  preferred  her 
little  niche  by  the  fireside,  or  in  summer  a  seat  by  her 
ourite  window^  where  she  had  only  to  put  out  her  hand  and 
back  a  rose,  to  all  the  running  and  walking  that  ever 
rored  constitution  or  complexion ;  and  though  Mr.  Arundel 
never  able  to  imbue  her  with  a  very  decided  taste  for 
:,  watering,  &c.,  still,  the  garden,  connected  ^  Sx.  \!^:& 
•rith  his  kindness  and  approval^  became  a  sufficieivx.  icvoXxn^  ^ot 
msenionj  and  our  fair  gardener  bestowed  a  degte^  oi  ^waa 
r  MS 
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and  industry  on  the  culture  of  her  flowers,  for  the  i 
shewing  her  uncle  the  care  she  took  of  what  he  gave  he 
not  even  an  aloe  on  the  verge  of  flowering  —  those  rar 
soms  it  takes  a  century  to  produce,  but  only  a  sumi 
destroy  —  would  have  obtained  for  its  own  sake. 

Nothing  is  so  ingenious  in  its  thousand  ways  and  m« 
affection.  As  she  passed  along  the  various  paths,  son 
of  neglect  struck  her  forcibly  —  not  but  that  all  was  i 
order  as  did  fidl  credit  to  the  gardener  —  but  her  accu! 
eye  missed  much  of  former  taste  and  selection.  The  pn 
of  luxuriant  creepers  were  twisted  and  clipped,  with  a  i 
rity  that  would  have  done  honour  to  any  nursery  g 
There  were  more  rare,  and  fewer  beautiful  flowers  thi 
merly ;  and,  thanks  to  the  sunflowers  and  marigolds, 
was  the  predominant  colour.  It  was  a  relief  to  turn  ii 
shadowy  walk  of  the  thick  yews'  unbroken  green,  whidi 
her  own  portion  of  the  shrubbery. 

In  a  former  age,  this  walk  had  been  the  pride  of  the  ( 
— each  side  being  a  row  of  heathen  gods  and  goddesses, 
piter  with  his  eagle,  Juno  with  her  peacock.  Time  wi 
sithe,  had  much  outgrown  their  original  proportions;  s 
outline  remained,  and  to  Emily  these  relics  of  sylvan  st 
seemed  like  old  friends  :  but  the  air  grew  very  fragrai 
another  turn  brought  her  to  her  own  garden.  There,  a 
she  traced  her  unde  —  not  one  of  her  favourites  had  be 
gotten ;  and  never  had  the  purple  and  perfumed  growth 
heliotrope  —  that  sanctuary  of  odour  —  been  so  lux 
while  the  bed  of  the  rich  crimson  clove  pink  was  like 
the  spice  islands,  the  very  Manilla  of  the  garden. 

"  You  see.  Miss  Emily,"  said  the  gardener,  '^  we  d 
forget  you.  Master  always  would  come  here ;  but  he  I 
been  round  our  garden  these  three  weeks.  Indeed,  m 
took  no  pleasure  in  nothing  after  you  went.  Why, 
Emily,  you  look  almost  as  bad  as  he  does.  Well,  th< 
London  is  a  sad  place :  nothing  will  thrive  there." 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  old  gardener  tumec 
without  waiting  for  his  accustomed  gossip  with  the  youn 
tress,  with  whom  he  was  very  indignant  for  her  sojoi 
town,  —  winter  he  could  have  forgiven,  but  a  summer  ii 
don ! — every  succes&ive  gco^tk  of  flowers  that  passed  b) 
out  Emily's  seeing  and  piamn^  \^\^m  ^^^^  \a  ^^  ^<»:^ 
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her  offisnoe.  A  few  wimls  of  compliment  to  his  dahlias  would 
have  melted  away  his  anger ;  but  her  silence  and  non-observ- 
ance  of  a  plat  where  the  caropanella  had  been  so  carefully 
trained  in  capital  letters  forming  her  name, — this  was  too 
much,  and  he  stalked  off  in  one  of  those  fits  of  dudgeon,  the 
dearest  privil^;e  of  an  old  and  indulged  servant.  However, 
before  he  reached  the  next  walk,  his  anger  softened  into  pity, 
and  he  went  on  muttering, — 

*'  Voat  thing  —  poor  thing ;  she*s  thinking  of  her  uncle. 
Well,  well, —  she  won't  have  him  long  to  think  of,  poor 
child.     He  took  no  pleasure  in  nothing  after  she  went." 

These  words  rang  in  her  ears.  She  sat  down  on  a  little 
garden-seat,  and  wept  long  and  bitterly.  The  self-reproach 
of  a  sensitive  and  affectionate  temper  is  of  the  most  refined 
and  exaggerating  nature.  Unmixed  grief  requires  and  seeks 
solitude  -—  its  unbroken  indulgence  is  its  enjoyment ;  but  that 
which  is  mingled  with  remorse,  involuntarily  shrinks  from  it- 
self^— it  wants  consolation — it  desires  to  hear  some  other 
voice  extenuate  its  faults,  —  and  even  while  disowning  and 
denying  the  offered  excuse,  it  is  comforted. 

It  was  this  feeling  that,  as  Mr.  Morton's  house  in  the  dis- 
tance caught  Emily's  eye,  made  her  turn  her  steps  towards  it. 
Early  as  it  was,  she  knew  that  its  being  the  Sabbath  would 
ensure  his  having  risen;  he  was  an  old  kind  friend,  —  she 
would  hear  what  he  thought  of  her  uncle's  state,  and  return 
before  she  could  be  wanted  for  breakfast. 

A  winding  walk  through  the  shrubbery  brought  her  to  the 
little  vricket  which  opened  on  the  fields  tlu'ough  which  she  had 
to  pass.  The  first  field  was  one  of  those  spots  which  seem 
dedicated  to  peace  and  beauty  :  it  had  lately  been  mown,  and 
the  thick  young  grass  was  only  broken  by  an  occasional  patch 
of  the  lilac-coloured  clover.  Perhaps,  in  times  long  passed,  it 
had  been  part  of  a  park,  for  it  was  as  beautifully  wooded  as  the 
choicest  plantation,  and  with  a  regularity  which  was  like  the  re- 
mains of  an  avenue  —  and  older  and  finer  beeches  were  not  in 
the  country ;  while  the  field  itself  was  surrounded  by  a  hazel 
hedge,  the  slight  boughs  now  weighed  down  by  light  green 
tufts  of  the  nuts.  A  narrow  path  skirted  the  side  next  the 
road,  but  it  was  little  worn, — the  nuts  even  on  the  lowest 
branches  were  ungathered  ;  for,  calm  and  beautiful  q&  y(«&^^ 
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place,  it  was  haunted  with  one  of  those  evil  memories  which 
cling  like  a  curse. 

Two  young  men  were  travelling  this  road,  hovmd  by  that 
early  friendship  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  human  ties  j 
the  one  going  down  to  marry  the  sister  of  his  friend,— the 
other  to  witness  his  happiness.  They  stopped  for  a  night  at 
the  little  inn  in  the  town ;  they  supped  in  the  most  exuberant 
spirits  —  that  contagious  mirth  which  to  see  is  to  share ;  they 
had  their  jest  on  the  waiter  and  for  the  landlady ;  they  pledged 
the  landlord  in  the  best  china  bowl,  which  they  said  had  never 
held  such  punch  before  —  the  green  parlour  rang  with  theii 
laughter:  suddenly  their  voices  were  heard  in  loud  debate, 
— then  the  tones  were  lower,  but  harsher;  this  was  succeeded 
by  entire  silence.  They  separated  for  the  night,  each  to  their 
several  rooms ;  but  the  bowl  of  punch  was  left  almost  un- 
touched. Next  morning  their  rooms  were  both  empty^  thou^ 
in  each  was  their  travelling  bag  and  portmanteau,  and  the 
purse  of  the  darker  one,  containing  some  guineas,  was  left  on 
the  dressing-table.  Their  places  had  been  taken  in  the  mail 
which  passed  that  morning ;  but  they  were  no  where  ito  be 
found.  At  length,  half  scared  out  of  his  very  small  senses,  a 
boy  came  running  to  the  inn,  with  intelligence  that  a  gentle- 
man was  lying  murdered  in  the  beech-tree  field :  all  hurried 
to  the  spot,  where  they  found  the  younger  of  the  two  stretched 
on  the  ground  —  a  pistol,  which  had  been  discharged^  in  his 
hand.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  soon  ascertained  —  he  had 
been  shot  directly  through  the  heart :  at  a  little  distance  they 
found  another  pistol,  discharged  also,  and  the  track  of  steps 
through  the  long  grass  to  the  high  road,  where  all  trace  -was 
lost.  In  the  trunk  of  a  beech,  opposite  to  the  deceased,  a 
bullet  was  found,  evidently  the  one  from  his  pistol.  No  doubt 
remained  that  a  duel  had  been  fought ;  and  letters  were  found 
on  the  body,  which  shewed  that  the  young  men  were  the  only 
sons  of  two  distinguished  families  in  the  adjacent  county.  The 
one  who  was  to  have  been  married  had  fallen ;  of  the  survivoi 
no  tidings  were  ever  heard,  and  the  cause  of  their  quarrel  re* 
mained,  like  his  fate,  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 

Enough  of  murder,  and  mystery,  which  always  seems  tc 
double  the  crime  it  hides,  was  in  this  brief  and  tragic  story  it 
Jay  u2>on  the  beautiful  but  fatal  field  the  memory  of  blood 
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Hie  country  people  always  avoided  the  place ;  and  some  chance 
haying  deposited  the  seeds  of  a  crimson  polyanthus,  which  had 
taken  to  the  soil  and  flourished,  imiversal  was  the  belief  that 
die  blood  had  coloured  the  primroses ;  and  the  rich  growth  of 
the  flowers  served  to  add  to  the  legendary  horrors  of  one  of 
die  most  lovely  spots  in  the  world. 

The  history  attached  to  it  could  not  but  recur  to  Emily  as 
she  passed^  and  her  heart  sank  within  her — ^not  with  fear^ 
but  at  the  thought,  how  much  of  misery  there  was  in  the 
w(Hrld ;  and  why  should  she  be  spared  amid  such  general 
allotment  ?  Often  had  she  imagined  the  wretchedness  which 
so  suddenly  overwhelmed  two  families — the  despair  of  that 
young  bride ;  but  never  came  they  so  vividly  before  her  as 
now.  Fear  and  sorrow  are  the  sources  of  sympathy ;  the 
misfortunes  of  others  come  home  to  those  who  are  anticipating 
their  own.  She  quickened  her  steps  to  gain  the  next  field — 
a  green  sunny  slope  leading  directly  to  the  vicarage,  which 
was  also  covered  with  simshine :  a  blessing  rested  upon  it ; 
it  was  close  by  the  church — one  of  Norman  architecture — 
whose  square  tower  was  entirely  hidden  by  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  ivy.  The  church  was  visible,  but  not  the  church-^ 
yard^  so  that  the  eye  rested  on  the  sign  of  faith  and  hope, 
without  the  melancholy  shew  of  human  suffering  and  death 
which  surrounded  it.  The  scene  looked  so  cheerful ! — the 
small  white  house  overgrown  with  jessamine,  more  rich,  how- 
ever, in  green  than  in  bloom,  the  leaves  overshadowing  the 
flowers,  the  more  delicate  for  their  rarity  ;  the  garden,  whose 
gay-coloured  beds  were  now  distinct ;  the  quiet  of  the  Sun- 
day morning,  only  broken  by  the  musical  murmuring  of  the 
trees, — all  was  cheerfulness ;  and  with  one  of  those  sudden 
changes  outward  impulses  so  mysteriously  produce,  Emily 
stepped  lightly  into  the  little  garden.  The  old  man  was 
seated  by  the  window,  which  opened  to  the  ground,  reading, 
and  she  was  at  his  side  before  he  raised  his  eyes, 

*'  My  dear  Emily,  this  is  kind." 

"  Say  selfish,  rather,''  almost  sobbed  his  visitor,  for  the 
tone  of  his  voice  recalled  her  uncle,  and  with  that  came  the 
full  tide  of  recollection  and  remorse.  Mr.  Morton  also  re- 
membered— what  had  been  forgotten  in  the  first  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  young  favourite — all  he  had  purposed  of  comfort. 
He  took  her  band,  and  kindly  led  het  into  Oaa  Xsi^^lNsSa&v 
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room ;  he  opened  the  Bible,  and  pointed  to  one  passage— 
"  The  Lord  ga?e,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord!"  Emily  read  the  passage  like  s 
death-warrant,  and  burst  into  passionate  reproaches  for  havin§ 
left  her  uncle. 

Mr.  Morton  had  been  overruled,  not  convinced,  by  th( 
tenderness  which  had  kept  her  in  ignorance,  to  be  expiatei 
by  such  bitter  after-suffering.  He  knew  Emily,  and  he  fel 
it  would  have  been  more  real  kindness  to  have  recalled  her— 
it  mattered  not  from  what :  any  thing  of  pleasure  sacrificei 
would  have  been  a  consolation.  He  did  not  attempt  to  giv 
her  false  hopes — he  said  little  of  the  ignorance  which  hai 
kept  her  away — ^but  he  dwelt  on  what  she  had  still  to  do- 
the  affectionate  care  which  her  unde  was  yet  able  to  enjo; 
and  appreciate.  *'  You  must  not  suffer  Mr.  Arundel  to  b 
much  by  himself :  that  sunny  terrace  was  just  made  for  ai 
invalid,  and  your  arm  will  often  tempt  him  to  a  walk.  M; 
sweet  Emily,  restraint  on  your  own  feelings  is  the  best  proo 
of  love  to  your  uncle." 

Few  more  words  passed,  and  Emily  turned  homewardf 
Hope  is  the  prophet  of  youth — young  eyes  will  always  lool 
forwards.  Mr.  Morton  had  spoken  of  exercise  and  attentioi 
— they  might  work  miracles :  the  bright,  beautiful  sunmier— 
surely  its  influence  must  be  genial !  She  looked  with  so  mucl 
reliance  on  the  thousand  indications  of  existence  around  her - 
the  murmur  of  the  distant  village — all  its  varying  sounds 
its  voices,  its  steps — all  blent  into  that  one  low  musica 
echo  which  is,  nevertheless,  such  certain  sign  of  human  neigh 
bourhood.  Every  bough  had  its  bird — every  blossom  its  be 
—the  long  grass  was  filled  with  myriads  of  insects.  Amid  s 
much  of  life,  how  difficult  to  believe  in  death !  One  lofi 
teaches  us  to  expect  another,  but  Emily  was  unfamiliar  wit! 
the  realities  of  death :  there  was  no  vacant  place  in  the  smal 
circle  of  her  affections — she  had  never  yet  lost  a  friend. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arundel  were  in  the  breakfast^roon 
and  her  aunt*s  shrill,  dry  voice  was  very  audible.  ^'  Well 
there  is  no  advising  some  people  to  their  good :  Mrs.  Clark 
told  me,  she  knew  three  persons  cured  of  exactly  your  com 
plaint,  by  taking  a  raw  egg  before  breakfast" 

*'  The  remedy,  my  dear,  was  worse  than  the  disease,"  sai 
Mr,  Arundel,  turning  away  with  an  inward  loathing  from  th 
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yellow  liquid^  which^  ever  since  Mrs.  Clarke's  call^  had  been 
dtd  J  presented  every  morning. 

''  Men  are  so  obstinate ;  but  I  shall  beat  it  up  in  your 
tea — I  can't  have  the  egg  wasted :  or^  there's  Emily— I  dare 
say  it's  very  good  for  her." 

Emily *s  preference  of  coffee^  however^  rendered  this  h'ttle 
plan  for  her  good  of  no  avail ;  so  Mrs.  Arundel^  after  a  run- 
ning fire  of  muttered  remarks  on  some  people's  obstinacy,  and 
other  people's  not  knowing  what  was  good  for  them,  ended 
by  eating  the  egg  herself.  Indeed,  as  she  afterwards  observed 
to  her  friend  Mrs.  Clarke,  *'  she  wanted  strengthening  quite  as 
much  as  any  of  them."  In  truth,  poor  Mr.  Arundel  had 
suffered  a  complete  martyrdom  of  remedies :  ground-ivy  tea, 
hartshorn  jelly,  rhubarb  biscuits,  &c.  were  only  a  few  of  the 
many  infallibles  that  had  nearly  driven  the  complaisant  apo- 
thecary out  of  his  smiles,  and  Mr.  Arundel  out  of  his  senses. 

Though  it  was  Sunday,  Mrs.  Arundel  had  always  some 
household  arrangements  to  make ;  and  for  the  next  half 
hour — excepting  that  twice  every  thing  in  the  room  had  to  be 
moved  to  look  for  her  keys,  which  all  the  while  were  in  her 
own  pocket — Emily  and  her  uncle  were  left  to  the  uninter- 
rupted enjoyment  of  conversation,  whose  expression  was  affec- 
tion, and  whose  material  was  confidence.  Ah  !  how  pleasant 
it  is  to  talk  when  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  whether 
speaking  or  listening  is  the  greatest  pleasure.  Still,  Mr. 
Arundel  saw,  and  saw  with  regret,  that  Emily  returned  not 
home  the  same  as  she  went.  The  narrative  of  the  young 
cairies  its  hearer  along  by  its  own  buoyancy — by  the  gladness 
which  is  contagious ;  but  Emily's  recital  was  in  the  spirit  of 
another  age— there  lay  a  fund  of  bitterness  at  her  heart, 
which  vented  itself  in  sarcasm ;  she  spoke  more  truly,  more 
coldly  of  pleasures  than  suited  her  few  years— surely,  it  was 
too  soon  for  her  to  speak  of  their  vexation  and  vanity. 

But  the  bustle  and  hurry  which  always  preceded  Mrs. 
Arundel's  going  to  church — for  which  she  was  always  too 
late — put  an  end  to  their  conversation,  and  they  hurried 
across  the  fields — her  aunt  only  interrupting  her  account  of 
how  tiresome  it  was  that  Mr.  Arundel  would  take  nothing 
that  did  him  any  good,  and  of  what  a  deal  of  trouble  she 
had  had  with  him,  by  incessant  inquiries  if  Emily  could  hear 
the  heZJ  which,  near  as  they  were  to  tSa^  ^\xt^^  ^^  ^"^^ 
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could  avoid  hearing,  if  it  were  going.  Most  of  the  congrega« 
tion  were  seated  before  they  arrived^  and  Emily  had  no  time 
to  look  round  for  familiar  faces^  ere  Mr.  Morton's  deep  sweet 
voice  impressed  even  the  most  thoughtless  of  his  listeners 
with  somewhat  of  his  own  earnest  attention. 

^'It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted^"  may  be 
said  in  many  senses,  but  in  none  so  truly  as  in  a  religious 
one.  It  is  our  own  weakness  that  makes  us  seek  for  support 
—it  is  the  sadness  of  earth  that  makes  us  look  up  to  heaven. 
Fervently  and  confidingly  did  Emily  pray  that  day;  and  who 
shall  say  that  such  prayers  are  vain?  They  may  not  be 
granted ;  but  their  faith  has  strengthened  the  soul,  and  their 
hope  is  left  behind :  and  if  the  feelings  of  this  world  did  in- 
trude on  her  devotion,  they  were  purified  and  exalted  by 
thoughts  of  the  world  to  come. 

Amid  the  many  signs  of  that  immortality  of  which  our 
nature  is  so  conscious,  none  has  the  certainty,  the  conviction, 
of  afiection  :  we  feel  that  love,  which  is  stronger  and  bettar 
than  life,  was  made  to  outlast  it.  In  the  memory  that  sur- 
vives the  lost  and  the  dear,  we  have  mute  evidence  of  a  power 
over  the  grave :  and  religion,  while  it  holds  forth  the  assur- 
ance of  a  blessed  re-union,  is  acknowledged  and  answered 
from  our  own  heart.  We  stand  beside  the  tomb,  but  we  look 
beyond  it — and  sorrow  is  as  the  angel  that  sits  at  the  gates 
of  heaven. 

Many  kindly  greetings  awaited  Emily  in  the  churchyard — 
the  more  cordial,  perhaps,  that  the  givers  were  inferiors ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  apothecary's  lady,  who  was  thinking 
that  Miss  Arundel,  just  from  London,  ought  not  to  have  come 
to  church  in  a  large  straw-bonnet ;  Mrs.  Smith  was  one  of 
those  quick-eyed  persons  who  take  a  pattern,  or  something 
like  it,  at  a  glance ; — and  the  lawyer's  feminine  representative, 
an  expansive  and  comely  dame — one  who  looked  little  accus- 
tomed to  act,  still  less  to  think,  but  with  the  scarlet-shawled 
(it  was  July),  silk-bonneted  air  of  one  well  to  do  in  the  world 
— and  truly,  as  the  husbands  of  these  ladies  could  have  wit- 
nessed, those  have  a  thriving  harvest  who  reap  from  human 
sickness  and  sin  ; — with  these  exceptions,  the  whole  congre- 
gation belonged  to  the  order  of  the  respectable  rather  than  the 
genteel — though  that  word  now  is  so  ramified  in  its  branches 
MS  to  include  far  more  than  oux  mo%t  %^<rQ\».<Ys^  «a&«».U»» 
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ever  dreamed  of  in  their  philosophy.  But  those  now  assem- 
bled decidedly  belonged  to  what  a  patriot  from  the  hustings 
would  call  ''  that  inestimable  class  of  individuals  "—or,  as 
Goldsmith  entitles  them,  '^ their  country's  pride" — from 
which  we  beg  leave  to  differ — "  the  peasantry." 

Not  that  we  are  in  the  least  detracting  from  a  body  of 
people  whose  honesty  and  industry  we  are  most  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge when  we  find  them ;  but  thinking  as  we  do,  that 
the  watchword  of  the  day,  '^  amelioration,"  could  never  be 
better  put  into  action  than  for  the  benefit  of  this  very  class- 
when  we  consider  the  want — and  want  is  the  parent  of  more 
crime  than  even  idleness,  that  root  of  all  evil,  as  our  copy- 
books assure  us — the  ignorance,  often  almost  brutality — the 
discontent,  so  sadly  justified  by  toil,  so  unredeemed  by  ought 
of  higher  hope — the  mornings   of  hard  work — the  weekly 

I  evenings  of  dispute — and  the  Sabbath  evening  of  drunkenness; 
—truly,  a  country  which  considers  such  a  race  as  "her  pride," 
is  deplorably  in  want  of  something  to  be  proud  of.  Let  any 
one  who  indulges  in  such  mischievous  (we  say  mischievous, 
where  these  reveries  take  the  place  of  remedies)  visions  of 
niral  felicity,  spend  a  week  in  the  house  of  any  country 
justice.  The  innocence  of  the  country  is  very  much  like  its 
health — a  sort  of  refuge  for  the  destitute :  the  poet  talks  of 
its  innocence,  from  not  knowing  where  else  to  place  it — and 
the  physician  of  its  health,  sending  thither  his  incurable  pa- 
tients, that  they  may  at  least  not  die  under  his  hands. 

Few  now  assembled  but  had  a  remembrance  of  some  of 
those  thousand  little  kindlinesses  which  daily  occur  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  life.     How  often  had  her  intercession 

I  been  asked  and  obtained  !  Not  a  cottage  but  she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  visiting.  And  who  does  not  know  that  notice 
is  often  more  gratefully  remembered  than  service  ? — the  one 
flatters,  the  other  only  obliges  us.  All  the  children  crowded 
I  round  with  mingled  impressions  of  joy  and  fear,  according  as 
memories  of  gingerbread  or  the  Catechism  prevailed ;  for 
Emily  had  taken  much  delight — perhaps  a  little  pride — in 
I  her  school.  Sancho  Fanza  says,  it  is  pleasant  to  govern, 
though  only  a  flock  of  sheep.  Mrs.  Arundel,  however,  hur- 
ried home — the  popularity  of  another  requires  strong  nerves ! 
^  — not  but  that  she  herself  was  kind  in  her  owu  ^a^ ,  axv^  Oci^- 
i  ritable  too;  hut  the  difference  was  thifr— th^  ^UXkX  ^^n^  ^"c^^ 
[  Bcoldedj  the  niece  gave  and  smiled. 
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Mr.  Arundel  had  lain  down  some  time.  Mrs.  Arundel 
remained  in  the  parlour  with  the  medical  and  legal  ladies — 
she  for  news,  they  for  luncheon — while  Emily  stole  softly  to 
her  uncle's  room.  Though  the  light  fell  full  on  his  face^  he 
was  asleep — a  calm,  beautiful^  renovating  sleep— and  £mily 
sat  down  by  the  bedside.  The  love  which  bends  over  the 
sleeping  is,  save  in  its  sorrow,  like  the  love  which  bends  over 
the  dead — so  deep,  so  solemn !  Suddenly  he  opened  his  eyes, 
but  without  any  thing  of  the  starting  return  to  consciousness 
with  which  people  generally  awake — perhaps  her  appearance 
harmonised  with  his  dream.  Without  speaking,  but  with  a 
look  of  extreme  fondness,  he  took  her  hand,  and  still  holding 
it,  slept  again. 

Emily  felt  the  clasp  tighten  and  tighten,  till  the  rigidity 
was  almost  painful :  she  had  drawn  the  curtains,  lest  the  sun, 
now  come  round  to  that  side  of  the  house,  should  shine  too 
powerfully ;  a  strange  awe  stole  over  her  in  the  gloom ;  she 
could  scarcely,  in  its  present  position,  discern  her  uncle's  face, 
and  she  feared  to  move.  The  grasp  grew  tighter,  but  the 
hand  that  held  hers  colder ;  his  breathing  had  all  along  been 
low,  but  now  it  was  inaudible.  Gently  she  bent  her  face  over 
his ;  unintentionally — for  she  dreaded  to  awaken  him — ^her 
lips  touched  his ;  there  was  no  breath  to  be  either  heard  or 
felt,  and  the  mouth  was  like  ice.  With  a  sudden,  a  desperate 
effort,  she  freed  her  hand,  from  which  her  uncle's  instantly 
dropped  on  the  bedside,  with  a  noise,  slight  indeed,  but,  to 
her  ears,  like  thunder;  she  flung  open  the  curtains — again 
the  light  came  full  into  the  room — and  looked  on  a  face  which 
both  those  who  have  not,  and  those  who  have  before  seeO; 
alike  know  to  be  the  face  of  death. 


CHAPTER  II. 

<*  And  Uie  presence  of  death  was  in  the  house,  and  the  shadows  of  the  gnre  rested 
upon  it." 

*'  You  had  far  better,  Emily,  go  to  bed,  and  take  a  little  hot  • 

wine  and  water  —  the  nurse  can  sit  up.     What,"  in  a  lower  ^ 

tone,  ^'  18  she  here  for  ?  "  ^ 

**  /  cannot  —  indeed  1  caivtiol"  v?^  ^^'t  VMr««t« 


! 
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'^  WeHy  7<m  always  were  obstinate;"  and  Mrs.  Arundel 
took  her  own  advice^  viz.  the  hot  wine  and  water,  and  the 
going  to  bed,  leaving  Emily  to  that  sad  and  solemn  watch  the 
living  keep  by  the  dead. 

A  week  bad  now  elapsed  ;  and  let  even  the  most  indifferent 
—  those  linked  to  the  dead  by  no  ties  of  love  or  kindred  —  say 
what  such  a  week  is.  The  darkened  windows  —  the  empty 
rooms,  whose  very  famiture  looks  unfamiliar  in  the  dim,  ex- 
cluded light — the  stealthy  steps,  the  whispering  voices  — 
faces  with  a  strange,  because  necessary,  gravity — and,  whether 
it  be  those  bowed  down  with  real  affliction,  or  those  whose  only 
feeling  can  be  the  general  awe  of  death,  all  differing  from  their 
ordinary  selves.  And,  with  one  of  life's  most  usual,  yet  most 
painful  contrasts — while  the  persons  are  so  much  changed, 
yet  the  things  remain  the  same.  The  favourite  chair,  never 
to  be  filled  again  by  its  late  occupier  —  the  vacant  place  at 
table  — a  picture,  perhaps  now  with  more  of  life  than  its 
ori^al  —  the  thousand  trifles  that  recall  some  taste  or  habit 
—and  all  these  things  so  much  more  deeply  felt  when  no 
long  illness  has  already  thrown  events  out  of  their  usual  circle, 
already  broken  in  upon  all  old  accustomed  ways.  When  he 
who  is  now  departed  was  amongst  us  but  yesterday — when 
there  has  been,  as  it  were,  but  a  step  from  the  fireside  to  the 
deathbed  -»  a  surprise  and  a  shock  add  to  the  sorrow  which 
takes  us  so  unawares.  And  then  the  common  events  that  fill 
Qp  the  day  in  domestic  life — ^the  provision  for  the  living  made  in 
Hbe  presence  of  the  dead ;  in  one  room  a  dinner,  in  the  other  a 
eoffin  —  that  strange  mixture  of  ordinary  occurrence  and  un- 
usual situation.  And  yet  'tis  well :  —  make  that  week  the 
gloomiest  we  can  —  exclude  the  glad  daylight  —  silence  the 
human  voice  and  step  —  yet  how  soon,  amid  the  after-hurry 
and  selfishness  of  life,  will  that  brief  space  of  mourning  be 
forgotten  !  There  is  wisdom  in  even  the  exaggeration  of 
grief —  there  is  little  cause  to  fear  we  should  feel  too  much. 

It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  when  Emily  began  her  solitary 
watch;  and  as  the  last  sound  died  along  ^e  passage,  her 
heart  died  within  her  too.  Who  shall  account  for  the  cold, 
creeping  sensation  that,  in  the  depth  of  the  night,  steals  over 
us?  Wlio  is  there  that  has  not  felt  that  vague,  but  strong 
terror,  which  induces  us  —  to  use  a  cliM\%\!i,  VwX  cik^x^waN^ 
phrase  —  to  bide  our  head  under  the  \)edc\o\Srtft^j  «&  NS.  ^«» 
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was  some  appearance  which  to  look  for  was  to  see  ?  —  when 
we  ourselves  could  give  no  definite  cause  for  our  fear^  which 
our  reason  at  the  very  moment  tells  us  is  folly^  and  tells  us  so 
in  vain. 

Even  grief  gave  way  before  this  sensation  in  Emily.  She 
had  said  to  herself  that  she  would  pray  by  the  dead  —  take  a 
long^  last  gaze  on  features  so  dear ;  and  now  she  was  riveted 
to  her  chair  by  a  creeping  terror,  perhaps  worse  for  having  no 
ostensible  cause.  The  arm-chair  where  she  sat  seemed  a  pro- 
tection ;  what  did,  what  could  she  dread  in  moving  from  it  ? 
She  knew  not,  but  she  did  dread.  Her  sight  seemed  to  fail 
her  as  she  looked  round  the  vast  dim  room :  the  old  painted 
ceiling  appeared  a  mass  of  moving  and  hideous  faces  —  the 
huge  faded  red  curtains  had,  as  it  were,  some  unnatural  mo- 
tion, as  if  some  appalling  shape  were  behind  —  and  the  coffin— 
the  unclosed  coffin  —  left  unclosed  at  her  earnest  prayer  — 
her  limbs  refused  to  bear  her  towards  it,  and  her  three  hours' 
vigil  passed  in  mute  terror  rather  than  affiiction.  Suddenly  a 
shadow  fell  before  her  —  and  not  if  life  had  depended  on  its 
suppression,  could  Emily  have  checked  the  scream  that  rose  to 
her  lips  :  it  was  only  the  nurse,  who,  her  own  sleep  over,  was 
to  share  the  few  hours  that  yet  remained.  The  relief  of  a 
human  face  —  the  soimd  of  a  human  voice — Emily  felt  abso- 
lutely grateful  for  the  old  woman's  company.  It  was  oppres- 
sively hot,  and  the  nurse,  drawing  back  the  heavy  curtains, 
opened  one  of  the  windows.  Though  the  shutters  still  re- 
mained closed,  a  gleam  of  daylight  came  warm  and  crimson 
through  each  chink  and  crevice  — ''  and  it  has  been  light  some 
time,"  thought  Emily ;  and  shame  and  regret,  at  having 
wasted  in  fear  and  folly  hours  so  sacred,  so  precious,  smote 
upon  her  inmost  heart.  Seated  in  an  arm-chair,  with  her  back 
to  the  light,  her  companion  was  soon  again  sleeping;  and. 
Emily,  kneeling  beside  the  coffin,  looked  for  the  last  time  on 
her  uncle. 

Deep  as  may  be  the  regret,  though  the  lost  be  the  dearest, 
nay,  the  only  tie  that  binds  to  earth,  never  did  the  most  pas-* 
sionate  grief  give  way  to  its  emotion  in  the  presence  of  the 
dead.  Awe  is  stronger  than  sorrow :  there  is  a  calm,  which, 
though  we  do  not  share,  we  dare  not  disturb :  the  chill  of  the 
f^rave  is  around  them  and  us.  —  I  have  heard  of  the  beauty  of 
tJ2e  dead :  it  existed  in  none  i!)[iaX  1  Wi^  «eft\x.    TVx^  xm- 
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sttiinl  blue  tinge  which  predominates  in  the  skin  and  lips ; 
the  eyes  dosed,  but  so  evidently  not  in  sleep  —  in  rigidity, 
not  repose  ;  the  set  features^  stern  almost  to  reproof;  the  con- 
traction, the  drawn  shrunk  look  about  the  nose  and  mouth ; 
the  ghastly  thin  hands,  —  Life,  the  animator,  the  beautifier^- 
tiie  manrd  is  not,  how  thou  couldst  depart,  but  how  ever  thou 
eookbt  animate  this  strange  and  fearful  tenement.  Is  there 
one  who  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  bent  down  —  with  that 
terrible  mingling  of  affection  and  loathing  impulse,  each 
equally  natural,  each  equally  beyond  our  control  —  bent  down 
to  kiss  the  face  of  the  dead  ?  and  who  can  ever  forget  the  in- 
definable horror  of  that  touch  ?  —  the  coldness  of  snow,  the 
bardness  of  marble  felt  in  the  depth  of  winter,  are  nothing  to 
the  chill  which  runs  through  the  veins  from  the  cold  hard 
cheek,  which  yields  no  more  to  our  touch :  icy  and  immovable, 
it  seems  to  repulse  the  caress  in  which  it  no  longer  has  part. 

Emily  strove  to  pray  ;  but  her  thoughts  wandered  in  spite 
of  every  effort.  Prayers  for  the  dead  we  know  are  in  vain ; 
and  prayers  for  ourselves  seem  so  selfish.  The  first  period  is 
one  of  such  mental  confusion  —  fear,  awe,  grief,  blending  and 
eonfonnding  each  other ;  we  are,  as  it  were,  stunned  by  a  great 
Uow.     Prayers  and  tears  come  afterwards. 

She  was  roused  from  her  reverie  by  words  whose  sense  she 
comprehended  not,  but  mechanically  she  obeyed  the  nurse,  who 
led  her  into  the  adjoining  room.  It  was  her  uncle's  dressing 
closet,  and  his  clothes  were  all  scattered  about.  There  is  no 
Wretchedness  like  the  sight  of  these  ordinary  and  common  ob- 
jects —  that  these  frail,  worthless  garments  should  thus  out- 
last their  wearer !  But  the  noise  in  the  next  room  became 
distinct  —  heavy  steps,  suppressed  but  unfamiliar  —  a  clink  as 
of  workman's  tools  —  and  then  the  harsh  grating  sounds : 
they  were  screwing  down  the  coffin.  She  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  ;  she  buried  her  head  in  the  cushions  of  the  chair  in 
vain ;  her  sense  of  hearing  was  acute  to  agony  ;  every  blow 
struck  upon  her  heart ;  but  the  stillness  that  followed  was  even 
worse.  She  rushed  into  the  next  room  :  it  was  empty  —  the 
coffin  was  gone  !  The  sound  of  wheels,  unnoticed  till  now, 
echoed  from  the  paved  court-yard  —  the  windows  only  looked 
towards  the  garden ;  but  the  voices  of  strangers,  from  whose 
very  thought  she  shrank,  prevented  her  alininf^,  ^Yoi^V]  oxv^ 
coach  after  another  drove  off;  she  held  her  \)xealYi  \q  c^xOx^^ 
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last  sound  of  the  wheels.    All  in  a  few  minutes  was  ailen 
like  that  of  the  grave  to  which  they  were  journeying. 

Emily  suddenly  remembered  that  one  of  the  windows  co 
manded  a  turn  in  the  road.     She  opened  it  just  in  time  to 
the  last  black  coach  wind  slowly  through  the  boughs^  so  gre 
so  sunny:  that,  too,  past  —  and  Emily  sunk  back,  as  if 
conviction  had  but  just  reached  her,  that  her  unde  was  ind< 
dead! 


CHAPTER  III. 

*<  He  leem'd 
To  common  lookers-on  like  one  who  dreftm'd 
Of  idleness  in  groves  Elysian.    Ah,  well-a-day ! 
"Why  should  our  young  JBndymion  pine  away?" 

KB4T8. 

"  The  fateftil  day  pass'd  by ;  and  then  there  came 
Another  and  another."— MAaciAir  Colonna. 

^^  Do  you  know  this  Lord  Etheringbame,  of  whom  I  be 
such  romantic  histories  ?  "  said  Adelaide  Merton  to  b 
brother. 

"  Not  I.  There's  devilish  good  shooting  in  his  wood 
but  they  say  he  won't  let  a  creature  come  near  his  grounds  - 
he  can't  bear  to  see  any  body. 

"  How  very  interesting !  " 

''  A  great  fool. " 

*'  It  is  a  noble  place." 

'*  He  is  not  married,  Adelaide." 

^^  Do  you  know,"  said  the  lady,  reining  her  horse  closer 
her  brother's,  with  whom,  faute  de  mieuje,  she  was  ridio 
*'  I  haye  taken  a  strange  whim  into  my  head  ?  Now,  Alfre 
do  let  \is  contrive  an  introduction  to  this  most  unsocial 
gentkman.  I  am  dying  of  ennui  at  my  uncle's,  and  it  won 
be  quite  an  adventure." 

'^  You  are  mighty  clever  —  always  were,  in  managing  yo 
own  matters — not  so  stupid  as  you  think  me.  What  do  y 
want  with  Lord  Etheringbame  ?  " 

''  Want  with  him  !  Nothing  but  the  pleasure  of  doii 
what  nobody  else  could  —  gaining  admittance  into  this  i 
hospitable  castle.' 
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^  Fine  shooting,''  again  muttered  Lord  Merton ;  "  and  if  I 
knew  Lord  Etfaeringhame,  he  might  ask  me  to  shoot  over  hia 
groonds." 

CampheU  talks  of  the  magic  of  a  name —  yes^  if  the  name 
be  partridges. 

''  WeU,  Adelaide  ;  hut  how  do  you  mean  to  contrive  it  ?  " 

''The  very  dements  conspire  for  me^"  replied  Adelaide^ 
pointing  to  two  or  three  raindrops  on  her  habit.  ''  We  are 
now  in  the  only  permitted  road  of  the  Park ;  but  young 
people  are  very  thoughtless.  These  fine  old  trees,  a  good 
point  of  view,  tempt  us  to  diverge — we  take  this  road,"  turn- 
ing her  horse  into  one  closely  idiaded  by  beech :  ''  this,  after 
a  few  more  turns,  brings  us  to  a  kind  of  pavilion.  By  that 
time  —  I  do  like  showery  weather  —  yonder  black  doud  will 
oUige  us  with  its  contents.  You  insist  on  my  taking  shelter 
in  the  pavilion :  there  we  find  Lord  Etheringhame.  We  are 
distressed  beyond  measure  at  the  intrusion  —  so  surprised  at 
finding  him  there.  Talk  of  my  delicate  health :  your  ro- 
mantic gentlemen  have  a  great  idea  of  delicacy.  Leave  the  rest 
tome." 

^  Be  sure  you  turn  the  conversation  on  shooting." 

But  the  rain,  which  now  began  to  fall  in  good  earnest,  some- 
what hurried  their  proceedings.  A  smart  gallop  brought 
them  to  the  pavilion.  A  gallop  always  puts  people  in  a  good 
homour ;  and  Merton  helped  his  sister  to  dismount  more 
amiably  than  she  expected. 

They  entered ;  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  Lord  Ethering- 
hame. The  intelligence  of  that  purveyor  of  ringlets  and  re- 
ports, her  maid,  was  true,  that  here  he  usually  spent  his 
mornings.  Apologies,  and  assurances  that  apologies  were  need- 
less—  exclamations  at  the  weather,  filled  up  the  first  ten 
minutes. 

The  surprise  was  something  of  a  shock ;  but  people  may 
be  frightened  into  their  wits  as  well  as  out  of  them  ;  and  the 
necessity  for  exertion  usually  brings  with  it  the  power  —  and 
really  Lord  Etheringhame  succeeded  wonderfully  well.  Con- 
versation became  quite  animated ;  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
led  to  painting;  painting  to  poetry.  It  was  singular  how 
wdl  they  agreed.  It  was  very  true  Addaide  had  read  little 
more  than  the  title-page  of  the  works  they  ta\ked  «i\KS>3X\  XsvA 
where  a  person  ia  preJetermined  to  acquVe^ee    couv^jw^^'^^ 
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criticism  is  particularly  easy.  Perhaps  his  constitutional  ". 
timidity  had  done  more  towards  banishing  Etheringhame  ; 
from  society  than  his  melancholy  ;  perhaps  that  shame  attend*  s 
ant  on  change  of  opinion,  however  justifiable^  (we  hate  to 
contradict  ourselves,  it  is  so  rude^)  also  supported  the  claims  i 
of  a  seclusion  which  had  long  been  somewhat  wearisome:  - 
but  here  time  had  not  been  given  him  for  thick-coming  i 
fancies — and  he  found  himself  talking,  nay,  laughing,  with  a  ^ 
very  lovely  creature,  and  secretly  asking  himself,  where  was  ( 
the  embarrassment  of  it  ? 

But  neither  showers  nor  any  other  means  of  human  felicity, 
ever  last.  The  clouds  broke  away,  and  the  sun  shone  most 
provokingly  in  at  the  windows  —  a  fact  instantly  stated  by 
Lord  Merton,  who  was  getting  very  tired  of  a  conversation 
which  as  yet  had  not  turned  on  his  sort  of  game. 

Adelaide  was  too  scientific  to  prolong  her  stay :  she  had 
made  her  impression,  and  never  had  she  looked  more  lovely. 
The  slight,  finely  turned  shape  was  seen  to  advantage  in  the 
close  habit ;  its  dark  colour  was  in  good  contrast  to  a  cheek 
flushed  into  the  purest  and  most  brilliant  crimson  by  exercise; 
while  her  bright  hair,  relaxed  by  the  rain,  hung  down  in  that 
half-curled  state,  perhaps  its  most  becoming.  A  lingmng 
hope  of  the  covies  gave  unusal  animation  to  her  brothei^a 
manner,  when  he  hoped  their  acquaintance  was  only  begun: 
here  Adelaide  interposed: 

'^  Mamma  would  be  so  delighted  to  ofibr  her  thanks.  I 
am  such  a  spoiled  child,  that  every  thing  is  of  consequence. 
You  do  not  know  what  an  important  thing  a  cold  of  mine  k. 
But  really  we  are  such  quiet  people,  I  am  afraid  to  ask  yon 
where  there  is  so  little  inducement,  unless  "  —  and  here  she 
laughed  one  of  those  sweet  frank  laughs  of  childish  reliance-* 
^'  unless  you  come  to  see  ourselves." 

What  could  a  gentleman  say  but  yes -^'^ such  quiet  peopki" 
'^  only  ourselves  ?  "  WTiy,  a  refusal  would  be  downright  rude: 
nothing  like  putting  a  person  under  an  obligation  of  d<wig 
what  they  wish.  Our  recluse  said,  "  He  must  do  himsdf  ^ 
honour  of  inquiring  if  Lady  Adelaide  had  taken  cold." 

Off  they  rode,  and  left  a  blank  behind.     Ethering^mne 
took  up  a  book,  and  thought  how  much  pleasanter  it  was  to 
talk  than  to  read.     He  walked  out  —  looked  at  his  watch  — > 
wondered  it  was  not  later  —  wisYved  ^vwcifix  ^cia  t«id.^  ;  in  | 
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\OTt,  was  in  that  most  uncomfortable  situation  —  of  a  young 
sntlemui  who  has  nothing  to  do :  went  to  bed^  and  spent  a 
stleflB  night. 

"  Very  well  managed^"  said  Adelaide,  as  they  rode  that 
oming  away  from  the  pavilion. 

'^  I  am  Bure,"  rejoined  Merton^  *'  I  would  not  have  gone  in 
It  for  your  promise  about  the  shooting.  Not  a  word  did 
m  lay^  though  :  —  you  won't  find  it  so  easy  to  take  me  in 
;ain/* 

''  Wait  a  little,  my  good  brother^  and  when  those  manors 
e  at  my  feet^  you  shidl  shoot  over  them  till  you  have  kiUed 
xtridges  enow  for  a  pyramid." 

A  single  "  humph  "  —  much  the  same  sort  of  reply  as  the 
rine  made  to  the  lady  in  love  with  him  -^  was  the  fraternal 
iswer  ;  and  they  proceeded  homewards. 
With  all  the  pleasant  consciousness  of  meritorious  endeavour 
id  successful  pursuit,  did  Adelaide  hasten  to  her  mother's 
essing-room^  which  only  that  very  morning  had  been  the 
ene  of  most  ungracious  recrimination,  —  the  daughter  com- 
lining  bitterly  of  a  summer  of  life's  most  important,  t.  e. 
ost  marriageable  time^  being  wasted  in  a  neighbourhood 
bose  only  resemblance  to  heaven  was,  that  there  was  neither 
arrying  nor  giving  in  marriage,  —  there  was  not  so  much  as 
widower  in  the  county.  Certainly^  her  uncle  Mr.  Stanmore's 
sidence,  where  they  were  upon  a  visit,  had  but  a  poor  per- 
ective  for  a  young  lady  with  speculation  in  her  eyes.  The 
other,  in  return,  eloquent  on  the  folly  of  flirtation,  and  the 
volvement  of  debt — said  Edward  Lorraine  might  have  been 
cured  — and  the  parties  had  separated  in  sullen  silence. 
Lady  Lauriston  was  therefore  proportionably  surprised  to 
e  the  young  lady  re-enter,  all  smiles,  eagerness,  and  apolo- 
es.  Her  adventures  were  soon  recounted — plans  formed — 
id  assistance  promised.  Lord  Etheringhame  s  noble  descent 
id  nobler  fortune  rose  in  vivid  perspective. 
The  next  morning  Lady  Adelaide  was  surprised  by  her  visitor 
her  harp.  The  open  window  and  the  figure  were  quite  a 
ctore  —  and  Algernon  had  an  eye  for  the  picturesque.  The 
nintess,  however,  only  allowed  time  for  effect,  and  entered. 
mversation  was  soon  pleasantly  and  easily  begun.  Nothing 
:e  feminine  facilities  for  discourse ;  and  wVOi  ViVCle  \x\^xvx 
d  lest  iaformadon,  — -  but  with  a  tact,  w\i\c\i>  cuvciTCk^sa^^^ 
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by  interest  and  sharpened  by  use^  stood  in  lieu  of  both»  -» 
Lady  Lauriston  was  a  woman  with  whom  it  would  be  ai 
wearisome  to  talk  as  it  would  be  to  perambulate  long  a  stnd^t 
gravel  walk  and  neatly  arranged  flowers ;  but  the  first  approadi 
was  easy — nay^  eyen  inviting.  Lady  Adelaide  was  what  the 
French  term  spirituelle  —  one  of  those  epithets  which,  like 
their  bijouterie  and  souvenirs,  are  so  neatly  turned.  Both 
saw  at  a  glance  that  the  common  topics  of  the  day  would 
have  reduced  Algernon  to  silence; — he  could  take  no  part 
where  he  was  so  profoundly  ignorant.  Each,  therefore,  aided 
the  other  in  guiding  the  dialogue  to  general  subjects  of  taste, 
blent  with  a  little  tone  of  sentiment. 

Imperceptibly  the  morning  slipped  away.  Mr.  Stanmore 
came  in.  Lady  Lauriston  confessed  the  early  hours  they 
kept.  Dinner  was  just  ready,  and  Lord  Etheringhame  staid; 
and  after,  when  the  gentlemen  were  left  to  their  wine  tStt^ 
tite^~  for  Merton  was  from  home  —  the  unde  unconsciously 
forwarded  all  their  plans.  A  plain,  good  man,  whose  kindness 
was  the  only  obstacle  to  his  shrewdness,  and  who,  if  sometimes 
wrong  in  his  judgment,  was  only  so  from  leaning  to  the  favour-  i 
able  side,  Mr.  Stanmore  was  rejoiced  to  see  his  ndghboor, 
though  but  for  a  day,  leave  a  seclusion  which  very  much  mili- 
tated against  the  ideas  of  one  whose  utility  was  of  the  moit 
active  description.  A  man  of  less  warmth  of  heart  might  have 
been  too  indifferent  —  one  of  more  refinement  too  delicate 
to  touch  on  Lord  Etheringhame's  habits.  A  kindly  intention 
is  often  the  best  eloquence ;  and  whether  the  prosperity  of  an 
argument,  like  that  of  a  jest,  lies  in  the  ear  of  him  who  bean, 
certainly  Mr.  Stanmore  had  not  his  arguments  so  frequently 
followed  by  conviction.  But  the  repose  of  our  recluse  had 
lately  been  broken  in  upon  by  divers  and  vexatious  complaints. 
Crrievances  to  be  redressed,  leases  to  be  renewed,  and  a  few 
plain  facts  of  the  mismanagement  and  even  misconduct  of 
those  around  him,  stated  by  an  eye-witness,  brought  forcibly 
forward  the  evil  of  his  indolent  solitude.  Hitherto  he  had 
consoled  himself  by  that  most  mischievous  of  axioms  —  It 
hurts  no  one  but  myself.  He  was  now  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  it  injured  others  also  ;  —  and  when  Mr.  Stanmore  pro- 
posed a  ride  round  a  part  of  the  estate  now  in  sad  and  waste- 
ful  disorder,  it  met  with  ready  acquiescence  fronx  his  guest 
The  evening  passed  deWgVilMVy.    k^^^^st^K^^i^^o^tliit 
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taDdiig  of  his  brother  was  a^  great  source  of  pride  and  pleasure 
to  Algernon^  in  whom  she  forthwith  expressed  great  interest^ 
imt  of  the  most  subdued  and  quiet  kind.  The  avowal  that  a 
gentleman  is  a  young  man  whom  every  one  must  admire^  never 
implies  any  very  peculiar  admiration  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  ; 
stilly  the  acquaintance  was  a  bond  of  union  between  them. 
The  character  that  Adelaide  was  now  supporting  was  'one  of 
unbroken  spirits  and  natural  vivacity,  with  an  under-tone  of 
deep  feeling  which  as  yet  had  never  been  called  forth.  The 
fiveliness  was  on  the  principle  of  contrast  —  the  feeling  on  that 
of  sympathy.  For  a  love  affair,  a  mixture  of  the  two  is  perfect. 
Love  is  at  once  the  best  temptation  for  a  hermit,  and  the  best 
core  for  a  misanthrope. 

An  the  evening  he  thought  her  most  fascinating ;  but  when, 
on  his  departure^  both  Mr.  Stanmore  and  Lady  Lauriston 
pressed  the  renewal  of  his  visit,  she  looked  towards  him  with  a 
sweety  sudden  glance  of  hope  — and  then  dropped  her  eyes  with 
8ueh  an  exquisite  mixture  of  eagerness  and  embarrassment,  he 
fielt  she  was  quite  irresistible.  Vanity  is  love's  visier,  and 
often  more  powerful  than  his  master. 

Lord  Etheringhame  rode  home  slowly  and  musingly.  A 
thousand  delicious  sensations  quickened  the  beating  of  his 
pulses ;  —  a  beautiful  face  floated  before  him  —  a  delicate 
voice  sounded,  fairy-like,  in  his  ear ;  all  of  imagination  which 
had  lain  dormant  sprang  up  again  —  like  colours  in  a  painting 
brought  from  some  dusty  comer  into  a  clear,  bright  light. 

We  talk  of  the  folly  of  dreams  —  the  waking  and  the  vain 
—  we  should  rather  envy  their  happiness:  —  analyse  their 
materials  —  foresee  their  end  —  and  what  remains  ?  Vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit 

Much  it  would  have  added  to  Lord  Etheringhame's  enjoy- 
ment, could  he  have  known  that  his  feelings  were  being  calcu- 
lated upon  by  a  beautiful  coquette  and  a  match-making  mother; 
that  it  was  his  castle  that  was  more  matter  of  conquest  than 
himself;  and  that  his  family  diamonds  were  his  fair  mistress's 
only  idea  of  domestic  felicity  ! 

Oh,  Life  !  —  the  wearisome,  the  vexatious  —  whose  plea-^ 
snres  are  either  placed  beyond  our  reach,  or  within  it  when 
we  no  longer  desire  them — when  youth  toils  for  the  riches, 
age  may  possess  but  not  enjoy ;  —  where  we  \.t\x%\.  \a  imx^ 
Aipj  one  Jigbt  word  may  destroy  ;  or  to  iove^  ^«X  ^«&  «^^^ 
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of  itself;  —  where  we  talk  of  glory,  philosopliica],  literary, 
military,  political — die^  or,  what  is  much  more,  live  for  it  -— 
and  this  coveted  possession  dwells  in  the  consent  of  men  of 
whom  no  two  agree  ahout  it.  First,  let  as  take  it  in  its  philo* 
sophical  point  of  view :  the  philosopher  turns  from  his  food  hy 
day,  his  sleep  hy  night,  to  leave  a  theory  of  truth  to  the 
world,  which  the  next  age  discovers  to  he  a  falsehood. 
Ptolemy  perhaps  bestowed  as  much  thought  on,  and  had  as 
much  pride  in  his  solar  system  as  Galileo.  —  Then  in  its  lite- 
rary, and  truly  this  example  is  particularly  encouraging :  the 
poet  feeds  the  fever  in  his  veins  —  works  himself  up  to  the 
belief  of  imaginary  sorrows,  till  they  are  even  as  his  own  — 
writes,  polishes,  publishes  —  appeals  first  to  a  generous  and 
discriminating  public,  then  discovers  that  posterity  is  much 
more  generous,  and  discriminating  also  —  and  bequeaths  his 
works  to  i  ts  j  udgment.  Of  the  hundred  volumes  entitled  "  The 
British  Poets,"  are  there  one  dozen  names  "  familiar  as  house- 
hold words"  (that  true  glory  of  the  poet)  among  them?-— 
Come  we  next  to  the  military:  the  conqueror  Alexander,  in 
the  danger  and  hurry  of  a  night  attack,  when  the  flash  of  the 
sword  and  the  glitter  of  the  spear  were  the  chief  lights  of  the 
dark  wave,  dashed  fearlessly  on,  encouraging  himself  with  the 
thought,  '^  This  do  I  for  your  applause,  oh  Athenians !  *'  It 
would  be  very  pleasant  to  the  warrior,  could  he  hear  the 
Athenians  of  our  age  call  him  a  madman  and  a  butcher !  — ^ 
The  politician  —  oh,  Job !  the  devil  should  have  made  you 
prime  minister  —  set  the  Tories  to  impeach  your  religion,  the 
Whigs  your  patriotism  —  placed  a  couple  of  Sunday  news- 
papers before  you  — he  certainly  would  have  succeeded  in 
making  you  curse  and  swear  too ;  and  then  posterity  —  it  will 
just  be  a  mooted  point  for  future  historians,  whether  you  were 
the  saviour,  the  betrayer,  or  the  tyrant  of  your  country,  those 
being  the  three  choice  epitaphs  kept  for  the  especial  use  of 
patriots  in  power. 

Or — to  descend  to  the  ordinary  ranks  and  routine  of  life  «- 
we  furnish  a  house,  that  our  friends  may  cry  out  on  our  ex- 
travagance or  bad  taste;— we  give  dinners,  that  our  guests 
may  hereafter  find  fault  with  our  cook  or  our  cellar ;  —  we 
give  parties,  that  three  parts  of  the  company  may  rail  at  theur. 
stupidity; — we  dress,  that  our  acquaintance  may  revenge 
themselves  on  our  silks,  by  flnduv^  iaxxU  m*CciQ>\a  v^^^i^Axance ; 
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—  we  marry  ;  if  well,  it  was  interest  —  if  badly,  it  was  in- 
sanity ;  —  we  die,  and  even  that  is  our  own  fault ;  if  we  had 
bat  done  to  and  so,  or  gone  to  Dr.  such  a  one,  the  accident 
would  not  hare  happened.  A  man  accepts  a  bill  for  his  friend, 
who  pays  it  —  the  obligation  is  held  trifling.  ''  What's  in  a 
name?'*  He  fails  —  you  have  to  pay  it,  and  every  one  cries 
oat  against  your  folly.  Oh,  Life !  what  enables  us  to  sur- 
moant  your  obstacles  — to  endure  your  disappointments-—  to 
believe  your  promises  —  but  your  illusions  ? 

There  is  a  pretty  Grerman  story  of  a  blind  man,  who,  even 
under  such  a  misfortune,  was  happy— happy  in  a  wife  whom 
he  paaaionately  loved :  her  voice  was  sweet  and  low,  and  he 
give  her  credit  for  that  beauty  which  (he  had  been  a  painter) 
was  the  object  of  his  idolatry.  A  physician  came,  and,  curing 
the  disease,  restored  the  husband  to  light,  which  he  chiefly 
valued^  as  it  would  enaUe  him  to  gaze  on  the  lovely  features 
of  his  wife.  He  looks,  and  sees  a  face  hideous  in  ugliness  ! 
He  is  restored  to  sight,  but  his  happiness  is  over.  Is  not  this 
oar  own  history?     Our  cruel  physician  is  Experience. 

Lord  Etheringhame,  however,  was  enjoying  himself.  No 
illasions  are  so  perfect  as  those  of  love  —  none,  therefore,  so 
pleasant  Like  roost  imaginative  people,  Algernon  was  very 
nuceptible  to  beauty.  Perhaps  it  is  with  that  attribute  they 
80  profusely  endow  their  creations,  and  it  comes  to  them  with 
the  charm  of  familiarity.  And  also,  like  most  indolent  people, 
he  easily  yielded  to  any  impression :  his  character  may  be 
sommed  up  by  saying,  he  would  have  made  an  exquisite 
woman. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  surprise  excited  in  his 
household  was  raised  to  its  height ;  for  Uie  housekeeper  had 
Olden  to  prepare  a  luncheon  for  a  party  coming  to  see  the 
cattle.  The  day  arrived,  and  with  it  Lady  Lauriston  and  her 
daughter.  Enough  had  been  heard  of  its  history,  to  know 
that  the  study  would  be  rather  awkward  as  a  show-room  in 
company ;  but  a  tSte-a^tete  is  so  confidential.  With  a  little 
of  mamma's  assistance,  Adelaide  contrived  to  separate  from 
the  others,  enter  the  room  alone,  and  Lord  Etheringhame  was 
oUiged  to  follow.  '^Constancy  till  death"  is  a  common 
motto  on  glass  seals — very  proper  substance  for  such  an  in- 
scription ;  and  before  the  picture  of  his  late  love^  Al^tstvv^xi 
ofi^ed  his  rows  to  the  new.     Sympathy  and  CQTv&^£?(i<:j^  ^s^'o^ 
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One  diiiign'ribfc'  pit  of  the  tiMBf  icMJiied  f(or  Ajftuuoa, 
wliidi  WM  to  write  to  hn  biodier.  Change  of  ofuiioD  it  lifce 
wiltzing-^vcrj  madi  the  Mtnon,  and  rery  proper;  bnttlK 
KngHA  hare  ao  many  ridjeoloos  picjadieea,  that  iSbej  leaDj  do 
both  aa  if  diej  were  doing  aometbing  TCfT  wnx^ 

It  la  to  be  doubled  wbedier  Loid  JStheri^iame,  after 
deatrojing  aome  dozen  aheels  of  paper,  and  pena  the  pvodnee 
of  a  wbole  flock  of  geeie,  would  not  almost  aooner  have  le- 
Dooneed  bis  beantifbl  faride^  than  ha^e  had  bia  letter  to  write 
-»  onl  J  that  the  former  altemattre  was  now  the  greater  traaUe 
of  the  two. 

'*  After  an/'  said  the  nnwilling  writer,  <'  I  am  only  doiig 
what  Edward  himadf  adrised.  I  wish  I  had  not  beoi  ^nte 
ao  positiTe  when  he  was  last  here." 

All  who  hate  letter-writing,  particolarlj  on  diaagreeable  aob- 
Jeets,  can  sympathise  with  Lord  Ethering^iame.  It  ia  yery 
pleasant  to  follow  one*s  inclinations ;  bat,  nnfbrtanatidy,  we 
cannot  follow  them  all.  They  are  like  the  teedi  sown  Iff 
Cadmus ;  they  spring  up,  get  in  each  other^s  way,  and  fifjbL 

The  letter  was  at  length  written  and  despatched; — then,  as 
usual,  came  the  after-thoughta  of  a  thousand  things  left  unaaid, 
or  that  might  have  been  said  so  much  better.  Algernon 
started  up ;  —  man  and  horse  were  hurried  after  the  efnstle ; 
—  but  time,  tide,  and  post,  wait  for  no  one  ; — it  waa  o&  by 
the  maiL 

Well,  an  obstinate  temper  is  very  disagreeable,  particolariy 
in  a  wife ;  a  passionate  one  very  shocking  in  a  child ;  bat,  f<Hr 
one's  own  particular  comfort,  Heaven  help  the  possessor  of  an 
irresolute  one !  Its  day  of  hesitation  —  its  night  of  repent-^ 
ance  —  the  mischief  it  does  —  the  miseries  it  feels !  — its  pro- 
prietor  may  well  exclaim,  **  Nobody  can  tell  what  I  suflfer  bat 
mjnelfl 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"Tbui  deatii  rrigiM  In  aU  the  portion*  of  our  time.  The  autumn,  with  iti  fhiitf 
piOTidet  diaorden  Ibr  n«,  and  the  winter*!  cold  tunu  them  into  sharp  dlieaws ; 
and  the  ming  brings  flowers  to  strew  our  hearse,  and  the  summer  gives  green 
turf  and  brambles  to  bind  upon  our  grave*.** 

"  Ton  can  go  no  whither,  but  you  tread  upon  a  dead  man**  bones.** 

JsasMT  Tatlmu 

In  aU  the  slowness  of  sorrow^  in  all  the  weariness  of  monotonjr^ 
had  the  last  few  months  worn  away :  Emily  recovered  from 
regretting  her  unde  only  to  find  how  mucl^  she  missed  him. 
It  Is  a  wretched  thing  to  pass  one's  life  among  those  utterly 
ineapaUe  of  appreciating  us ;  upon  whom  our  sense  or  our 
aentimenty  our  wit  or  our  afiection,  are  equally  thrown  away : 
people  who  make  some  unreal  and  distorted  picture  of  us  -— 
lay  it  is  our  likeness,  and  act  accordingly. 

After  the  first  grief^  or  rather  fright^  of  Mr.  Arundel's  death, 
and  when  broad  hems  and  deep  crape-falls  had  been  sufficiently 
discussed  to  have  induced  an  uninitiated  person  to  believe  that 
people  really  died  to  oblige  others  to  wear  bombasin^  Mrs. 
Arundel  went  back  to  her  ordinary  avocations  —  small  savings 
tod  domestic  inspections.  To  her  the  putting  out  of  an  extra 
candle,  or  detecting  an  unfortunate  housemaid  letting  a  sweet- 
heart into  the  kitchen,  were  positive  enjoyments.  Intended 
by  nature  for  a  housekeeper,  it  was  her  misfortune,  not  her 
firalt,  that  she  was  the  mistress.  She  was  one  of  those  who, 
having  no  internal,  are  entirely  thrown  upon  external  re- 
sources :  they  must  be  amused  and  employed  by  the  eye  or 
the  ear,  and  that  in  a  small  way.  She  never  read — news  was 
her  only  idea  of  conversation.  As  she  often  observed,  ^'  she 
had  no  notion  of  talking  about  what  neither  concerned  herself 
mon  her  neighbours."  Without  being  vulgar  in  her  manners — 
that,  early  and  accustomed  habits  forbade  —  she  was  vulgar  in 
her  mind.  She  had  always  some  small,  mean  motive  to  ascribe 
to  every  action,  and  invariably  judged  the  worst  and  took  the 
most  unfavourable  view  of  whatever  debateable  subject  came 
before  her.  Like  most  silly  people,  she  was  selfish ;  and  the 
constant  fear  of  being  over-reached,  sometimes  gave  a  degree  of 
shrewdness  to  her  apprehensions.  Your  weak  animals  are 
almost  alwayis  cunning  ;  and  when  any  event,  howesei  iTSkY^n* 
baU^  JaBti£ed  mispicionsj  perhaps  quite  \m3\]A\i^tiy^<^  vok  ^^ 
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onsets  then  great  was  her  small  triumph  —  that  oyation  of  tl 
little  mind :  to  horrow  again  one  of  her  own  fayourite  expret 
sions^  "  Well,  well,  I  don't  set  up  for  being  so  over  clevei 
I  'm  none  of  your  bookish  people :  but,  thank  Heaven,  I  hai 
plenty  of  common  sense" — as  if  common  sense  were  oca 
sioned  by  the  mere  absence  of  higher  qualities ! 

The  secret  of  Mrs.  Arundel's  character  was,  that  she  w] 
a  very  vain  woman,  and  had  never  had  her  vanity  gratifies 
As  an  only  child,  she  had  enjoyed  every  indulgence  bi 
flattery.  Her  father  and  mother  had  been,  after  the  fashic 
of  their  day,  rather  literary :  the  lady  piqued  herself  upo 
writing  such  clever  letters ;  and  the  gentleman  had  mail 
tained  a  correspondence  with  the  Gentleman's  Magazin 
touching  the  reign  to  which  two  brass  candlesticks  in  ti 
parish  church  belonged ;  which  important  and  interesting  di 
cussion  arrived  at  every  thing  but  a  conclusion. 

Her  deficiency  in,  and  disinclination  to,  all  kinds  of  literal 
pursuits — the  utter  impossibility  of  making  the  young  id 
shoot  in  any  direction  at  all,  occasioned  such  accomplish! 
parents  to  undervalue,  if  possible,  Mrs.  Arundel's  understani 
ing.  In  short,  as  her  mother  justly  observed,  in  a  ve: 
clever  letter  to  Mrs.  Denbigh,  her  corresponding  friend,  "  si 
was  just  fit  to  be  married."  And  married  she  was,  thanks 
the  affinities  of  landed  property  ! 

To  prettiness — even  with  her  most  becoming  cap,  or  h 
most  indulgent  mirror,  she  could  make  no  pretension.  H 
ambition  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  being  the  best 
wives, — so  she  scolded  the  servants — opened  no  book  but  fa 
book  of  receipts — made  soup  without  meat-— decocted  co^ 
slips,  parsneps,  currants,  and  gooseberries,  which,  if  not  go 
wine,  were  very  tolerable  vinegar — bought  bargains,  for  whi 
no  possible  use  could  afterwards  be  found — worried  her  hi: 
band  yrith  petty  economy,  and  yet  contrived  to  combine 
this  with  a  very  handsome  share  of  personal  expense ;  and 
to  her  accounts,  they  would  have  puzzled  the  calculating  b 
himself. 

While  Mr.  Arundel  lived,  the  innate  respectability  of  ] 

character  communicated  itself  in  a  degree  to  hers.     Natura 

of.  quiet  and  retired  habits,  the  seclusion  of  his  lilmury, 

£rst  a  refuge,  soon  became  a  necessity.     At  home  he  had 

society;  his  wife's  conyeisatiou  V7a%  ici^<^\rg  oi  va»iS&.  ^^ 
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plaints,  or  smaller  gossip ;  his  health  was  too  delicate,  his 
tastes  too  refined,  for  the  run  of  county  sports  and  countj 
dinners — he  was  therefore  thrown  much  upon  his  own  re- 
Bonrees,  and  his  books  became,  what  Cicero  emphatically  calls 
them,  his  friends  and  companions.  But  though  they  em- 
ployed, they  did  not  absorb ;  and  he  early  saw  the  propriety 
of  a  check  on  many  domestic  theories,  equally  destructiye  of 
credit  and  comfort ;  and  little  manceuvres  to  avoid  his  dis« 
approbation,  or  conceal  from  his  knowledge,  were  the  grand 
employment  of  his  lady's  most  abstruse  faculties ;  so  that  if 
Emily  missed  his  society,  Mrs.  Arundel  still  more  missed  his 
authority. 

The  delightful  feeling  of  opposition— obstinacy  is  the  he- 
roism of  little  minds — was  past ;  she  had,  however,  found  a 
great  resource  in  the  society  of  a  Mrs.  Clarke.  That  perfect 
knowledge  of  our  neighbours — which,  in  spite  of  the  selfish- 
ness ascribed  to  human  nature,  is  always  so  much  more  inte- 
resting than  our  own— only  to  be  obtained  by  personal  in- 
spection, from  which  Mrs.  Arundel  was,  in  her  present  early 
stage  of  widowhood,  debarred,  was  supplied  by  this  invaluable 
friend,  with  all  the  poetry  of  memory. 

Pleasant  was  the  sound  of  Mrs.  Clarke's  clogs  deposited  in 
the  hall — a  whole  host  of  circumstantial  details,  inferences, 
and  deductions,  wuted  thereupon  ;  or  when  the  Doctor  could 
be  induced  to  stir  out  of  an  evening  by  the  overpowering 
temptation  of  **  my  dear,  poor  Mrs.  Arundel  is  all  alone :  it 
would  be  but  kind  if  we  stepped  in  to  see  how  she  is.*' 

"  All  alone,  indeed  !    Hasn't  she  got  her  niece  ?  " 

*^  Ah  !  that  puts  me  in  mind  that  Miss  £mily  was  saying 
you  owed  her  her  revenge  at  chess." 

"  Did  you  tell  cook  to  put  by  the  leg  of  the  turkey,  to  be 
deviled  for  my  supper  ?  " 

*'  Talking  of  supper,  poor  Mrs.  Arundel  would  keep  a 
pheasant,  sent  yesterday,  for  our  supper  to-night.  I  can 
assure  you  she  quite  relied  on  our  coming ;  and,  to  tell  you 
the  trutfi,  I  did  not  refuse.  I  am  always  glad  when  you  go 
to  the  Hall — that  old  Port  wine  of  poor  dear  Mr.  Arundel's 
18  quite  a  medicine  to  you." 

*'  Well,  as  you  say,  poor  thing  !    she  is  very  lonely — I 
don't  care  if  we  do  go  ;  though  Miss  Emii^  \^  ilqX  xco^Ocl  ^](S(&!- 
pMBjTj  except  to  play  chess/ 
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Evening  after  eyening  was  thus  passed  away — ^poor  Emily 
tied  to  the  chess-board  with  an  adyersary  who  seemed  to  look 
upon  her  as  a  machine  to  move  the  pieces^  with  which  he 
could  be  cross  when  beaten ;  while  the  two  ladies  discussed 
such  circumstantial  evidence  as  the  day  had  collected^  and 
communicated  their  various  fancies  founded  on  the  said  facts. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  Emily's  thoughts  would  wander 
from  scenes  like  these  ?  Thoughts  rarely  wander  without  an 
object ;  and  that  object  once  founds  they  fix  there  with  all 
the  intensity  which  any  thing  of  sentiment  acquires  in  soli- 
tude or  idleness. 

Absence  is  a  trial  whose  result  is  often  fatal  to  love ;  but 
there  are  two  sorts  of  absence.  I  would  not  advise  a  lover  to 
stake  his  fortune  or  his  feelings  on  the  faith  of  the  mistress 
.whose  absence  is  one  of  flattery,  amusement,  and  that  variety 
of  objects  so  destructive  to  the  predominance  of  one — at  least 
not  to  trust  an  incipient  attachment  to  such  an  ordeal ;  but 
he  may  safely  trust  absence  which  is  passed  in  loneliness, 
where  the  heart,  thrown  upon  itself,  finds  its  resource  in  that 
most  imaginative  faculty — memory.  The  merits  of  that  lover 
must  be  small  indeed,  whom  a  few  lonely  walks,  the  mind 
filled  with  those  dreaming  thoughts  which  haunt  the  favourite 
path  in  the  shrubbery,  or  under  the  old  trees  of  the  avenue ; 
a  few  evenings  passed  singing  those  songs  he  once  heard ;  or 
during  a  chain  of  those  romantic  plans  which  occupy  the 
thoughts  while  the  fingers  are  busy  with  lacework  or  satin- 
stitch  needlework — why,  a  love  dream  has  no  greater  as- 
sistant ; — again  I  say,  a  lover  must  have  few  merits  indeed, 
whom  a  few  such  mornings  and  evenings  do  not  raise  into  a 
standard  of  perfection;  and  till,  from  thinking  how  happy 
one  might  be  with  him,  it  seems  next  to  an  impossibility  to 
be  happy  without  him. 

Every  girl  has  a  natural  fancy  for  enacting  the  heroine— 
and,  generally  speaking,  a  very  harmless  fancy  it  is,  after  alL 
Certainly,  the  image  of  Lorraine  was  very  often  present  to 
Emily.  Occupation  she  had  none  but  what  she  made  for 
herself— objects  of  affection,  none;  and  her  uncle's  death 
gave  a  shade  of  sadness  to  her  sentiments,  the  best  calculated 
for  making  them  indelible ;  while  the  worst  of  her  present 
mode  of  life — especially  to  one  so  imaginative,  and  whose 
feeUngs^  though  so  timid,  were  so  Vawi — ^^,  ^2Qas»  \\  passed 
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in  ind<dent  melancholy,  too  likely  to  become  habitaaL  One 
eonaequenoe  of  her  recent  loss  was,  that  any  return  of  gay 
ipirita  seemed — as  it  ever  seems  at  first  to  grief — sacrilege  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead ;  whereas  the  remembrance  of  Lor* 
raine  waa  so  unaUied  to  hope^  that  the  sadness  of  her  love  was 
meet  companion  for  the  sorrow  of  her  affection. 

A  long  melancholy  winter  passed  away^  and  Emily  looked 
quite  pale^  and  thin  enough  to  justify  her  aunt's  frequent  and 
pleasant  predictions^  that  she  was  either  in  a  consumption  or  in 
love;  bodi  which  were  duly  ascribed  to  her  London  visit.  Mrs. 
Arundel  recommended  warm  milk  from  the  cow ;  and  Mrs. 
Clarke  tamed  in  her  mind  the  advantages  of  another  lover. 

Mrs.  Arundel's  lacteal  plan  came  to  nothing.  Emily  was 
"  as  obstinate  as  her  poor  dear  uncle^"  and  could  never  be  per- 
suaded or  coaxed  to  rise  on  a  raw  cold  morning  —  not  for  all 
the  benefits  of  the  milky  way.  Mrs.  Clarke's  sentimental 
system  had  its  consequences. 

It  was  one  of  those  bright  soft  mornings^ 

"  Like  angel  visits,  fiew  and  fiur  between,*' 

when  spring  and  sunshine  take  February  by  surprise — when 
one  faint  tinge  of  green  is  seen  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
hedge  ^-  when  every  little  garden  has  its  few  golden  crocuses^ 
and  the  shrubbery  is  overrun  with  thousands  of  snow-drops — 
the  fair  slight  flower  which  so  looks  its  name  —  that  Emily 
was  passing  through  the  little  wood,  whose  old  trees  and  huge 
branches  in  winter  gave  warmth^  as  in  summer  they  gave  shade* 
The  dear  blue  sky  peering  through  the  boughs  —  the  sun- 
shine reflected  from  the  silvery  stems  of  the  birch — an  occa- 
sional green  old  laurel^  whose  size  was  the  only  mark  of  its  age 
—  the  warm  air^  —  all  seemed  to  bid  a  cheerful  farewell  to 
winter ;  and  Emily  loitered  on  her  homeward  path^  lost  in 
visionary  creations,  which  perhaps  took  an  unconscious  bright- 
ness from  the  glad  influences  of  sun  and  air  —  when  her 
reverie  was  broken  in  upon  by  a  strange  step  and  voice.  *^  The 
pleasure  I  feel  at  seeing  Miss  Arundel  again  will  perhaps 
prove  my  excuse  for  thus  trespassing  on  her  solitary  medita- 
tions." A  primrose  kid  glove  put  aside  the  branches^  a  breath 
of  perfume  auw  milles  fleurg  came  upon  the  air,  and  a  very 
good-looking  cavalier  stepped  forward;  though,  what  with 
ytt-occapatioB,  surpme,  and  actual  foiget£\3\\ieBSj\\.^^'^%Kssifc 
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minutes  before  she  recalled  the  identity  of  the  stranger  with 
that  of  Mr.  Boyne  Sillery. 

Now  this  recognition  was  any  thing  but  pleasant.  In  thl. 
first  place^  he  had  broken  in  upon  the  pleasures  of  hope  —  his 
interruption  had  destroyed  a  most  fair  and  fairy  castle; 
secondly^  he  was  connected  with  any  thing  but  the  pleasorei 
of  memory.  The  conversation  at  Howell  and  James's  rose  to 
her  mind  —  the  knowledge  of  which^  however,  was  not  suffi'* 
ciently  flattering  for  her  to  display  it;  a  civil  answer  was 
therefore  necessary^  though,  it  must  be  owned,  the  civility  was 
chilling  enough. 

Mr.  Boyne  Sillery  was,  however,  not  to  be  deterred— 
though  his  companion  was  not  inclined  to  talk,  he  was.  He 
enlarged  on  the  beauty  of  the  country,  ventured  to  hint  diat 
his  fair  companion  looked  somewhat  paler  than  in  London, 
apropos  to  which  he  recounted  some  deaths,  marriages,  and 
fashions,  which  had  taken  place  since  her  departure ;  when, 
suddenly,  Emily  thanked  him  for  his  escort,  muttered  some- 
thing about  her  aunt's  not  being  at  home,  and  disappeared 
through  the  little  gate  of  the  shrubbery. 

With  what  eyes  of  shame  does  a  young  lady  look  back  to  a 
flirtation  of  which  she  was  heartily  tired  !  That  evening  she 
lingered  somewhat  longer  than  usual  in  her  own  apartment, 
despite  of  divers  summonings  down  stairs,  when,  what  was 
her  surprise,  on  entering  the  room,  to  see  her  aunt,  Mrs.Clarkey 
and  Mr.  Boyne  Sillery,  seated,  in  apparently  high  good-humour, 
round  the  tea-table.  Mrs.  Clarke  immediately  bustled  up, 
and  left  room  for  £mily  between  herself  and  the  gentleman, 
whom  she  introduced  as  her  brother ;  and,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  young  people  must  make  themselves  agreeable  to  eadi 
other,  forthwith  directed  her  conversation  entirely  to  Mrs. 
Arundel. 

The  young  people,  however,  were  not  quite  so  agreeable  as 
one  of  the  party,  at  least,  could  have  wished.  Emily's  cold- 
ness was  neither  to  be  animated  by  news  nor  softened  by 
flattery :  since  Mrs.  Danvers's  ball,  her  taste  had  been  suffi- 
ciently cultivated  to  see  through  the  pretensions  of  affectation : 
moreover,  she  was  past  the  season  of  innocent  entire  belief; 
and  the  thought  would  cross  her  mind,  that  the  heiress  of 
Arundel  Hall  was  a  more  important  person  in  Mr.  Boyne 
SiUery's  eyes  than  Lady  AUcia*s  pieU^  protegee. 
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The  evening  passed  heavily,  and  Emily  extinguished  her 
eandle  that  ni^t  in  the  conviction  that  an  equal  extinguisher 
had  been  put  on  Mr.  Boyne  Sillery's  hopes,  and,  she  could 
not  help  adding,  his  sister's  too,  from  whose  fertile  brain  she 
conceived  that  the  plan  of  capture,  or,  at  least,  the  informa- 
tion of  the  heiress,  had  emanated.  She  was  not  far  vrrong 
diere. 

Mrs.  Clarke  was  one  whose  whole  life  had  been  a  practical 
iUostration  of  the  doctrines  of  utility.  The  eldest  daughter  of 
a  large  family,  with  neither  fortune,  nor  face  meant  to  be  one. 
Miss  Sillery  could  not,  at  thirty,  recollect  a  single  opportunity 
which  she  had  ever  had  of  escaping  the  care  of  her  mother's 
keys  and  her  younger  sisters.  She  had  been  saving  and  sensi- 
ble to  no  purpose — in  vain  had  the  maternal  side  of  the  house 
eulogised  her  prudence,  or  the  paternal  her  cookery — the 
hoose  she  was  to  manage  with  such  perfection  was  not  yet 
hen.    However^  as  some  Arabic  poet  says, 

**  The  driest  desert  has  its  spring ;  ** 

or,  as  our  own  language  less  elegantly  expresses  it, 

**  Lack  knocks  once  at  every  man's  door ;  ** 

and  the  knock  at  Miss  Sillery's  door,  and  the  spring  in  her 
desert,  came  in  the  shape  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke ;  of  whom 
little  can  be  said,  except  that  he  was  a  lucky  clergyman  with 
two  livings,  who  had  the  appetite  of  a  glutton  with  the  dain- 
tiness of  a  gourmet,  and  who  had  once,  in  a  fit  of  delight  at 
a  haunch  of  venison  done  to  a  turn,  narrowly  escaped  marry- 
ing the  eook,  when  he  fortunately  remembered  it  would  spoil 
bar  for  her  situation. 

Distantly  related  to  the  Silleries,  he  paused  there  for  a 
night  on  a  journey — ^he  hated  sleeping  at  inns,  the  beds  were 
w  often  damp  ;  and  they  received  him  with  that  glad  respect 
wfaidi  poor  relations  pay  to  their  rich  ones.  At  dinner  he 
was  very  much  struck  with  the  gravy  to  the  wild  ducks ;  a 
odlege  padding  forced  from  him  an  inquiry  :  both  were  made 
by  Miss  Sillery.  Some  potted  larks  next  morning  completed 
tbe  business:  he  finished  the  jar,  and  made  her  an  ofier, 
which  was  received  with  all  the  thankfulness  due  to  unex- 
pected benefits. 

Henry  VIII.  rewarded  the  compounder  of  a  pudding  which 
pleased  his  palate  hjr  the  gift  of  a  monasterf ;  "Dx*  C^Wkft  ^<^ 
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more — he  gave  himself.  To  say  the  truth,  the  mairiage  hid 
turned  out  as  well  as  marriages  commonly  do :  she  was  fot^ 
tunate  in  having  a  house  to  manage,  and  he  in  having  a  wife 
to  scold ;  and  certainly  their  dinners  were  as  near  perfect 
felicity  as  earthly  enjoyments  usually  are. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Francis  was  Mrs.  Clarke's  favoa- 
rite :  whether  from  having  seen  the  least  of  him^  or  from  the 
great  difference  hetween  them — two  common  causes  of  liking 
-—  or  because  she  felt  some  sort  of  vanity  in  her  near  relatioii- 
ahip  to  so  very  fine  a  gentleman,  are  points  too  curious  to  be 
decided  by  any  but  a  metaphysician.  However,  having  his 
interest  at  heart,  and  some  idea  that  his  fortune  must  and 
ought  to  be  made  by  marriage,  she  had  sent  the  invitation 
and  intelligence  which  led  to  Emily's  meeting  so  interesting  t 
companion  in  her  morning's  walk. 

To  be  sure,  the  Ute-d-tSte  to  which  Mrs.  Clarke's  good  ma- 
nagement had  that  evening  consigned  them  had  been  rather  a 
silent  one  ;  still,  as  it  never  entered  the  elder  lady's  head  that 
such  a  nice  young  man  could  fail  to  be  a  very  Cesar  of  the 
affections — to  come,  see,  and  conquer — she  only  remarked,  as 
they  walked  home,  '^  a  poor  stupid  thing — but  never  mind, 
Frank,  she'll  make  the  better  vidfe;"  and  forthwith  she  oom- 
menced  enumerating  a  series  of  divers  alterations  and  refor- 
mations (now-a-days,  we  believe,  the  one  word  is  synonymous 
with  the  other),  which  were  to  take  place  when  her  Ivother 
was  master  of  Arundel  Hall. 

There  never  was  woman  yet  who  had  not  some  outlet  for 
disinterested  affection.  Mrs.  Clarke  was  as  worldly  in  a  small 
way  as  a  country  lady  could  be,  and  possessed  as  much  sel- 
fishness as  ever  moral  essay  ascribed  to  a  fashionable  one  ;  and 
yet  her  desire  for  her  brother's  success  was  as  entirely  dictated 
by  sincere  and  uncalculating  attachment  to  him  as  ever  was 
that  of  heroine  of  romance  who  prays  for  her  love's  happinefls 
with  her  rival. 

Mr.  Boyne  Sillery  did  not  interrupt  her :  a  plan^  in  whichi 
as  Byron  says, 

**  The  images  of  thing* 
Were  dimly  struggling  into  light," 

now  floated  before  him,  but  in  which  it  was  something  too 
premature  to  expect  her  co-operation-— indeed^  her  abootnti 
opinion  was  to  be  feared. 
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The  next  day  a  serere  cold  confined  her  to  the  house^  with 
wfaldi  piece  of  information  he  was  duly  despatched  to  the 
flail :  apparently,  he  fbund  his  visit  pleasant,  for  he  only  re- 
cppeared  at  dinner-time,  and  then  not  till  the  Doctor  had 
finished  his  first  slice  of  mutton.  The  Doctor  never  waited — 
the  warmth  of  a  joint,  like  the  warmth  of  a  poet's  first  idea, 
WIS  too  precious  to  he  lost.  This  system  of  never  waiting 
was  equally  good  for  his  constitution  and  his  temper ;  so  that 
Mr.  Sillery's  late  entrance  only  produced  pity,  and  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  hot  plate,  as  the  gravy  was  getting  quite  cold. 

He  was  sent  again  the  next  day,  to  ask  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Anmdel  to  dinner.  But  Emily's  excuse  could  not  be  gain- 
sayed  —  she  had  that  morning  received  news  of  the  death  of 
Lady  Alicia  Delawarr.  At  all  times  this  would  have  been  a 
shock — but  now,  how  forcibly  did  it  recall  her  uncle  !  Two 
deaths  in  a  few  short  months !  —  the  grave  became  familiar 
only  to  seem  more  terrible. 

Lady  Alicia's  summons  was  awfully  sudden.  She  had  re- 
turned from  the  opera,  seemingly  in  perfect  health :  as  she 
crossed  the  hall,  Mr.  Delawarr  was  entering  his  library ;  he 
stopped  a  moment,  and  fastened  on  her  beautiful  arm  an  ex- 
quisite cameo.  To  Delawarr  his  wife  was  a  species  of  idol^ 
on  which  he  delighted  to  lavish  offerings :  perhaps  her  calm, 
placid  temper  suited  best  with  his  feverish  and  ambitious  life; 
^lat  to  another  would  have  been  insipidity  was  to  him  re- 
pose. As  usual,  on  entering  the  drawing-room  she  sank  into 
an  arm-chair,  when,  missing  her  shawl,  which  she  had  dropped 
while  holding  out  her  hand  for  the  bracelet,  she  desired  her 
maid  to  fetch  it,  as  she  was  cold.  On  the  attendant's  return, 
which  was  delayed  by  some  trifling  accident,  she  was  sur-> 
prised  to  see  that  her  lady's  head  had  fallen  on  one  side,  and 
one  hand  had  dropped  nearly  to  the  ground,  her  weight 
supported  only  by  the  arm  of  the  chair :  she  hurried  forw^, 
and  the  first  look  on  the  face  was  enough — it  was  deadly 
pale,  and  the  features  set,  as  if  by  some  sudden  contraction. 

Assistance  was  soon  procured  —  but  in  vain  ;  and  Mr.  De- 
lawarr, who  had  himself  been  the  first  to  enter,  and  had  car^ 
ried  her  to  the  sofa  in  her  dressing-room,  heard  the  physician 
pronoance  that  to  be  death,  where  there  had  been  no  thought 
of  even  danger.  There  she  lay — so  quiet,  aiwi  V^c^wYbl%  %c> 
beautifuJ — for,  to  a  face  whose  outliiie  waa  ^^exie^l^s^  ^%v»x»^^> 
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the  repose  of  utter  stillness  rather  added  to  than  diminished    .^ 
its  heauty  —  the  rich  hair  ornamented  with  gold  flowers -7  the    '^ 
diamond  necklace,  catching  the  various  colours  of  the  room,    ~ 
and  casting  them  on  the  neck — the  slender  fingers^  so  cold,  so    - 
stiff,  hut  glistening  with  gems  —  the  crimson  dress,  whose  con- 
trast now  seemed  so  unnatural  to  the  skin,  which  had  the 
cold  whiteness  of  marhle ;  and,  as  if  every  mockery  of  life 
were  to  he  assembled  round  the  dead,  a  large  glass  opposite 
reflected  her  whole  face  and  figure — while  a  canary,  to  which 
she  had  lately  taken  a  fancy,  awakened  by  the  light  and  noise, 
filled  the  room  with  his  loud  and  cheerful  song.     The  bird 
efl*ected  what  no  entreaties  could  eflect :  Mr.  Delawarr  started 
from  the  ground,  where  he  was  kneeling  beside  the  body,  as 
if  insensible  to  the  presence  of  every  one,  and  hurried  to  his 
library.     He  locked  the  door,  and  no  one  that  night  ventured 
to  disturb  him. 

To  say  that  Emily  felt  very  passionate  grief  would  be  un- 
true ;  but  her  heart  was  softened  by  her  own  recent  loss, 
though  her  regret  was  scarcely  powerful  enough  to  prevent 
the  thought,  that  with  Lady  Alicia  was  lost  the  only  link 
between  herself  and  Lorraine.  But  the  hopelessness  of  her 
attachment  gave  it  a  species  of  elevation ;  and  love,  driven 
from  one  place  of  refuge  to  another,  only  made  an  altar  of  the 
last. 

There  was  something  odd  that  day  about  Mrs.  Arundel 
which  very  much  puzzled  Mrs.  Clarke — surely  her  friend  had 
put  on  a  little  rouge  ;  and  hair,  on  whose  curl  evident  pains 
had  been  bestowed,  took  off  much  of  the  precision  of  the 
widow's  cap  ;  moreover,  there  was  a  flutter  in  her  manner — 
a  little  girlish  laugh  —  less  interest  than  usual  was  taken  in 
the  news  of  the  village — no  allusion  was  made  to  poor  dear 
Mr.  Arundel — and  there  was  that  fidgety  mysterious  air  which 
seems  to  say,  there  is  a  secret  longing  to  be  told.  There  were 
two  reasons  why  it  was  not  told — first,  Mrs.  Arundel  was  not 
quite  sure  whether  she  really  had  a  secret  to  tell ;  and,  se- 
condly, what  with  hoarseness,  headach,  and  water-gruel,  Mrs. 
Clarke  was  not  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  cross  ques- 
tioning. 

Well,  a  fortnight  passed  by,  during  which  that  lady  did  not 

see  Mrs.  Arundel,  when  her  principles  received  a  shock  by 

the  astounding  news  that  M\&&  '&;aT,  \)Cl^  ^-as^  ^t  Caahion,  the 
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minioer  of  the  acyaoent  town^  had  sent  to  the  Hall  two  caps 
— Aot  widow's  caps^  bat^  as  the  young  person^  who  called  on 
her  way  home^  said^  '^  such  light  tasty  things ;"  and  a  servant 
who  had  been  there  with  a  message  brought  back  word  that 
one  of  these  "  light  tasty  things  "  was  actually  on  Mrs.  Arun- 
M's  head. 

N0W9  Mrs.  Clarke  was  one  of  those  to  whom  caps  and 
oape  were  the  very  morality  of  mourning — she  was  not  the 
only  one,  by  the  by^  with  whom  propriety  stands  for  prin- 
dple, — and  this  deviation  of  her  friend  at  first  excited  sur* 
pise,  then  softened  into  sorrow^  and  finally  roused  into  anger 
— which  anger,  under  the  name  of  opinion,  she  forthwith  set 
tHit  to  vent  on  the  offender,  after  having  bestowed  a  portion  of 
it  on  her  husband,  who  encountering  her,  cold,  cloak,  and  all, 
had  raised  her  indignation  by  not  being  so  much  astonished 
as  herself,  and  calmly  replying, 

^'  Well,  my  dear,  this  said  cap — I  dare-say  she  is  setting  it 
at  your  brother." 

If  there  be  two  things  in  tlie  world — to  use  a  common  do- 
mestic expression — enough  to  provoke  a  saint,  it  is,  first  to 
have  your  husband  not  enter  into  your  feelings — (your  feel- 
ings sound  so  much  better  than  your  temper) — and,  in  the 
second  place,  laughing  at  them.  Now,  Dr.  Clarke's  not  re* 
girding  a  widow's  conduct  in  leaving  off  her  cap  as  absolutely 
immoral,  was  not  very  tenable  ground,  for  men  are  not  sup- 
posed to  know  much  about  such  matters ;  but  this  allusion  to 
Boyne  was  a  very  respectable  outlet  for  resentment. 

'^  Her  brother,  indeed,  to  marry  such  an  old  woman  !  She 
was  very  much  deceived  if  there  were  not  younger  ones  who 
would  be  glad  to  get  him  ;  and  really  she  did  not  think  Dr. 
Clarke  was  at  all  justified  in  speaking  so  lightly  of  Mrs. 
Arundel — she  could  not  bear  such  ill-natured  insinuations." 

Amid  a  shower  of  similar  sentences,  the  Doctor  escaped, 
and  his  lady  proceeded  on  her  way. 

People  in  general  little  know  how  much  they  are  indebted 
to  those  matrimonial  discussions.  Many  a  storm  has  fallen 
soMy  on  the  offender  s  head,  from  a  part  having  been  pre- 
viously expended  on  a  husband  or  wife, — it  is  so  convenient 
to  have  somebody  at  hand  to  be  angry  with ; — and  whether 
it  was  the  quarrel  with  her  husband,  or  li^e  \9«)^)  \)caX  ^<^ 
Mrtk  Clarke  good,  she  certainly  arrived  aV.  \3tka  ^«3^.  Vsi  -a- 
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better  humoar  than  could  have  been  expected.  She 
At  the  door  by  Emily^  whose  slight  confusion  at  enooantei 
her  was  immediately  interpreted  mysteriously  and  fovonral 
and  when  the  young  lady  evidently  hesitated  as  she  aaidi 
have  left  my  aimt  and  Mr.  Sillery  in  the  breakfast-roo 
Mrs.  Clarke  was  very  near  congratulating  her  future  aii 
who^  however^  disappeared  too  rapidly. 

She  found  Mrs.  Arundel  in  a  lace  cap^  and  a  dress— -Ui 
it  is  true^  but  black  silk !     Had  she  bade  farewell  to 
■enses^  decency,  and  bombasin  together  ?     All  those  deli 
inquiries  were>  however,  postponed  by  the  presence  of 
brother ;  but^  as  we  say  poetically^  "  her  thoughta  vr&e 
great  for  utterance;"  conversation  languished;  and  but 
discussing  the  merits  of  some  black-currant  jam,  which 
been  sent  for^  as  Mrs.  Clarke  seemed  hoarse^  it  would  1 
sunk  into  silence. 

The  visit  was  short  and  embarrassed ;  and  she  was  scar 
out  of  the  house^  before  severe  animadversions  were  poi 
forth^  on  Mrs.  Arundel's  most  improper  dress^  to  Mr.  Be 
Sillery^  her  companion  home. 

''  Why,  you  see,  my  dear  sister,  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
a  lady  to  lament  one  husband  who  is  meditating  tal 
another." 

"  Stuff ! — you  are  just  as  silly  as  the  doctor :  I  should 
to  see  who  would  put  such  nonsense  into  her  head." 

^'  I  am  glad  you  would  like  to  see  tlie  individual — ^for^ 
dear  Elizabeth,  he  is  now  walking  with  you." 

'<  Why^  you  have  never  been  so  silly  as  to  advise  he 
marry?" 

'^  Indeed  I  have  most  strongly  advised  it.'* 

"  Grood  Lord !  don't  you  know  that  her  fortune  is  a 
her  own  disposal,  and  would  certainly  go  to  Miss  £mil 
her  death?" 

^'  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  I  should  be  so  carefv 
Miss  Emily's  interests :  I  freely  confess  I  prefer  my  own« 

"  Don't  you  see  they  are  all  one  ?  Mrs.  Arundel's  ] 
perty  will  be  a  very  pretty  windfall  when  you  have  1 
married  a  few  years — not  but  that  Emily  has  a  hands 
fortune — still,  I  don't  see  any  necessity  for  being  so  di 
tereated:  and  prAj,  who  has  the  foolish  woman  tak^ 
iierhead? 
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^  Her  dimoe  wiH^  I  flitter  myself^  at  least  please  joa,  as  I 
Byidf  am  the  fortunate  man." 

"I  do  beg  you  will  not  be  so  provoking — I  am  not  in  a 
hnmoiir  for  a  joke." 

*' JToke^  my  dear  sister  ? — marriage  is  a  yery  serious  piece 
of  businefls.' 

^  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  going  to  marry  Mrs. 
Anmdel?" 

**  Indeed  I  do.  Now,  to  speak  plainly — as  I  ought  to  do 
to  a  woman  of  sense  like  yourself — 1  am  in  debt  over  head 
and  ears.  Desperate  diseases  require  desperate  remedies. 
Miss  Arundel  has  some  silly  fancy  of  her  own :  I  remember 
she  and  Lord  Merton  flirted  desperately.  Besides,  to  tell 
yon  the  truth,  in  town  I  rather  slighted  her:  women  are 
d  d  nnforgiving.  I  like  the  aunt  quite  as  well  as  I  do 
the  niece ;  her  fortune  is  at  her  own  disposal,  and  your  bro- 
ther may  as  well  benefit  by  it  as  another — 1  shall  make  her 
an  excellent  husband." 

Surprise  is  the  only  power  that  works  miracles  now-a-days; 
it  fidrly  silenced  Mrs.  Clarke  for  full  five  minutes.  Vexation 
at  what  she  thought  her  brother's  throwing  himself  away— 
inortiflcation  beforehand  at  her  husband — for  Dr.  Clarke 
had  a  love  for  ponderous  and  orthodox  jokes,  whose  edge  had 
worn  ofi^  by  long  use — anger  at  Emily,  whom  she  considered 
the  cause  of  all  this — wonder  at  Mrs.  Arundel — together  with 
a  gradual  awakening  to  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  the  match 
—all  crossed  and  jostled  her  mind  at  once.  At  last  she 
gasped  out — **  Are  you  sure  Mrs.  Arundel  will  have  you?" 

"  I  suppose  so.  I  made  her  an  offer  this  morning,  which 
the  accepted." 

True  enough :  for  the  last  fortnight  he  had  been  a  con- 
•tant  visitor  at  the  Hall ;  and  Emily^  who  naturally  supposed 
>he  was  the  object  of  his  attraction,  gave  his  visits  only  one 
thought,  and  that  was,  how  to  avoid  them.  Lady  Alicia's 
death  had,  even  more  than  usual,  thrown  her  among  her  own 
leflections :  once  or  twice,  to  be  sure,  her  maid  had  said, 
''Lord,  miss,  you  see  if  your  aunt  does  not  run  away  with 
your  beau ! " 

A  young  man,  in  the  country,  is  always  disposed  of,  whe- 
ther with  or  without  his  consent ;  and  ^tcaV^  ^Tkiv^jst^  \\. 
gm'te  in  the  common  course  of  ikung|i  tSciaX  ^i.  ^^^^erj  ^^$s^ 
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be  set  down  to  her  account ;  and  as  f <»r  the  remark  about  he 
aunt,  she  held  it  to  be  an  impertinenoe  which  it  would  b 
wrong  to  encourage  by  even  listening  to  such  an  absurdity. 

One  mornings  however,  entering  the  breakfast-room  rathe 
suddenly,  to  her  surprise  she  saw  her  aunt  and  Mr.  Siller 
seated,  her  hand  in  his,  while  he  was  speaking  with  grea 
earnestness.  Retreat  she  could  not,  without  being  perceive 
— and  she  stood  one  moment  in  all  the  embarrassment  of  inde 
dsion ;  when  Mr.  SiUery,  who  had  seen  her  enter,  rose— and 
before  she  could  speak,  led  her  forward,  and  with  the  utmoE 
coolness  entreated  her  to  plead  for  him.  '^  Yes,  dear  Mis 
Arundel,  join  your  persuasions  with  mine— implore  our  kini 
friend  to  make  me  the  happiest  of  men." 

This  was  really  too  good ;  and  Emily  hurried  from  th 
room.  At  the  door  she  encountered  Mrs.  Clarke ;  and  th 
late«  conversation  proved  that  the  gentleman  needed  no  do 
quence  but  his  own. 

The  next  meeting  between  Emily  and  her  aunt  was  awkwar 
enough.  Emily  could  not  but  feel  how  little  respect  had  beei 
shown  to  her  nude's  memory.  Of  course,  she  saw  throu^ 
and  despised  Mr.  Sillery's  mercenary  motives;  but  equall 
saw  that  remonstrance  would  be  vain.  Mrs.Arundd,  Ilk 
most  people  who  have  done  a  silly  thing,  was  rather  ashame 
to  confess  it,  and  yet  glad  to  have  it  come  out  —  we  judge  c 
others  by  oursdves  —  and  had  screwed  her  courage  up  fo 
taunts  and  reproaches ;  and  when  Emily  indulged  in  neithei 
but  only  quietly  and  distantly  alluded  to  the  subject^  she  fel 
rather  grateful  to  her  than  otherwise. 

At  the  vicarage — for  Dr.  Clarke's  parish  lay  close  enough  t 
be  always  disputing  with  its  neighbour  about  boundaries  an 
paupers  —  at  the  vicarage  the  disclosure  was  made.     Afte 
dinner,  the  Doctor  was  in  high  good  humour  at  wbiut  h 
called  his  penetration — joked  Mr.  Boyne  Sillery — was,  o 
at  least  did  his  best  to  be,  witty  about  widows  •— ^  and  redl 
did  remember  a  prodigious  number  of  jests,  respectable  a 
least  for  thdr  antiquity;     Mrs.  Clarke  comforted  hersdf  b 
the  moral  reflection  of,  ^^  Money  is  every  thing  in  this  worV 
and  giving  vent  to  her  spleen  by  an  occasional  sneer  ;  r 
Mr.  Sillery  bore  it  all  with  a  tolerably  good  grace,  and  s 
tated  how  aoon  he  should  be  able  to  matva^e  a  separation. 
In  a  few  d&yn  the  news  ^raa  ivbwj^eKii  iDbx^x)^  ^ 
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Nothing  circulates  so  rapidly  as  a  secret.  One  made  one  re- 
mark^  and  another  made  another; — some  said,  "  how  shame- 
ful!"—  others,  '^how  silly!"  — hut  the  sum  total  of  all 
their  remarks  seemed  to  be  Uie  old  proverb,  "  No  fool  like  an 
old  one ! " 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  VHio  knret,  rsTet — *tis  youth's  frensy — hut  the  cure 
Is  bitterer  ttill ;  as  charm  by  charm  unwinda 
"Which  robed  our  idols,  and  we  see,  too  sure, 
Kor  worth  nor  beauty  dwells  fVom  out  the  mind's 
Ideal  shape  of  such  ;  yet  still  it  binds 
The  fktal  spdl,  and  still  it  draws  us  on.'* 

Byron. 

We  shall  find  her  such  an  acquisition  to  our  circle. 

Common  Comutrif  Egpretifom, 

It  is  said^  when  things  come  to  the  worst,  they  mend* 
General  assertions,  like  general  truths,  are  not  always  appli- 
cable to  individual  cases;  and  though  Fortune's  wheel  is 
generally  on  the  turn,  sometimes  when  it  gets  into  the  mud, 
it  sticks  there.  However,  the  present  case  is  confirmatory  of 
the  good  old  rule ;  for  Emily's  situation  was  on  the  point  of 
being  greatly  altered,  by  one  of  those  slight  circumstances 
which  are  the  small  hinges  on  which  the  ponderous  gates  of 
futmjty  turn. 

The  entrance  to  Fonthill  —  that  truly  cloud-capt  palace,  so 
fantastic  and  so  transitory  —  was  by  two  stupendous  doors^ 
which  seemed  to  defy  the  strength  of  giants.  A  black  dwarf 
came,  and  opened  them  at  a  touch :  the  mighty  doors  re- 
vdv^  on  some  small  spring.  These  portals  are  the  seemingly 
insuperable  difficulties  and  obstacles  of  life,  and  the  dwarf  is 
the  small  and  insignificant  circumstance  which  enables  us  to 
pass  through  them. 

A  severe  shower  in  the  park,  which  wetted  Frank  Mande* 
ville  to  the  skin,  gave  him  cold,  and  in  a  few  weeks  reduced 
the  beautiful  and  delicate  child  to  a  skeleton.  Half  the  doc- 
tors in  London  were  summoned;  Lady  Mandeville  never 
stirred  from  his  bedside ;  when  one  of  them  said,  "  The  child 
is  being  petted  to  death  ;  —  let  him  It^  Y^^  Xka.^^^  v^^  x^s^ 
Mboatj  and  don't  let  him  eat  till  he  ia  Vmn^r 
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His  advice  was  followed.  Norville  Abbey^  uninhahitcd 
since  the  first  year  of  her  marriage^  was  ordered  to  be  pre- 
pared. Windows  were  opened,  fires  lighted^  rooms  dusted^ 
the  avenues  cleared,  the  shrubbery  weeded,  with  all  the  celerity 
of  the  rich  and  the  wilful.  Ah  !  money  is  the  true  Aladdin's 
lamp ;  and  I  have  often  thought  the  Bank  of  England  is  the 
mysterious  roc's  egg,  whose  movements  are  forbidden  to 
mortal  eye. 

The  ^age  and  the  bells  were  alike  set  in  motion ;  —  the 
butcher  and  the  baker  talked  of  the  patriotism  of  noblemen 
who  resided  on  their  estates,  and  went  up  to  solicit  orders; — 
Mrs.  Clarke  wondered  whether  her  ladyship  would  visit  in  the 
country ;  —  Mrs.  Arundel  simpered,  and  hinted  "  she  dare- 
sayed  some  time  hence  they  would  be  delightful  neighbours;*' 
—  Emily  said  that  Lady  MandeviDe,  whom  she  had  seen  in 
London,  was  a  very  lovely  woman,  and  thought  no  more  about 
her —  except,  one  day,  when  she  heard  a  carriage  drive  into 
the  court,  to  be  out  of  the  way  —  and  once^  when  she  caught 
sight  of  a  strange  shawl,  to  turn  into  another  path  ;  for  she 
had  gradually  sunk  into  that  sickly  and  depressed  state  of 
spirits  which  dreads  change,  and  nervously  shrinks  from  the 
sight  of  a  stranger ;  —  when,  one  morning,  her  path  was 
fairly  beset  by  two  fairy-like  children,  and  Lady  Mandeville 
Stepping  forward,  said,  laughingly,  '^  My  prisoner,  by  all  the 
articles  of  war;  I  shall  not  let  you  go  without  ransom." 
Escape  was  now  impossible.  They  took  the  remainder  of  the 
walk  together ;  and,  her  first  embarrassment  past,  Emily  was 
surprised,  when  they  reached  the  little  shrubbery,  gate,  to  find 
the  morning  had  passed  so  quickly. 

The  next  day  brought  her  the  following  note  from  Lady 
Mandeville :  — 

^^  In  begging  you,  my  dear  Miss  Arundel,  to  come  to-day 
and  dine  with  Lord  Mandeville  and  myself^  I  only  hold  out, 
as  your  inducement,  that  a  good  action  is  its  own  reward. 
Hospitality  is  the  virtue  of  the  country ;  —  do  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  practising  it.  To  be  the  third  in  a  matiimo* 
nial  tete-d'tite  is,  I  confess,  rather  an  alarming  prospect ;  but 
we  promise  not  to  quarrel,  and  to  make  a  great  deal  of  yourself. 

"  So  do  oblige  yours  truly. 
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Lady  Mandeville^  even  in  London,  where  only  to  remember 
my  body  is  an  effort,  had  always  liked  Emily ;  and  in  the 
Dountry,  which  her  ladyship  thought  might  be  healthy,  but 
Ihat  was  all  that  could  be  said  for  it  —  such  a  companion 
irould  be  inestimable ;  and,  to  do  her  Justice,  she  had  other 
and  kinder  motives.  A  week's  residence  had  given  her 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  statistics  of  the  county  to  pity 
Emily's  situation  very  sincerely.  She  foresaw  all  the  dis- 
agreeables of  her  foolish  aunt's  still  more  foolish  marriage,  to 
one  especially  who  was  so  friendless  and  whose  beauty  and 
fortune  seemed  to  be  so  singularly  without  their  usuid  ad- 
vantages. 

Lady  Mandeville  was,  like  most  afiectionate  tempers,  hasty 
in  her  attachments.  The  person  to  whom  she  could  be  kind 
was  always  the  person  she  liked,  and  was,  moreover,  the  most 
perfect  person  possible.  Perhaps  there  was  a  little  authority 
in  her  affection  —  certainly  it  was  a  very  creative  faculty  ; 
and  long  before  Emily  came,  her  new  friend  had  sketched  out 
for  her  a  most  promising  futurity  —  a  brilliant  marriage,  &c; 
&c  &c. ;  nay,  had  communicated  a  portion  to  her  husband, 
who,  as  usual,  smiled,  and  said,  "  Very  well,  my  dear  ;  we 
Bhansee." 

Whatever  the  future  might  be,  the  present  was  most  de^ 
li^tfiil.  It  had  been  so  long  since  Emily  had  spoken  to  any 
one  capable  of  even  comprehending  a  single  idea,  much  less  of 
entering  into  a  single  feeling,  that  conversation  was  like  a  new 
sense  of  existence. 

How  irksome,  how  wearying,  to  be  doomed  always  to  the 
society  of  those  who  are  like  people  speaking  different  lan« 
guages!  It  resembles  travelling  through  the  East,  with  a  few 
phrases  of  lingua  franca  — just  enough  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  life  —  enow  of  words  to  communicate  a  want,  but  not 
to  communicate  a  thought !  Then,  again,  though  it  be  sweet 
to  sit  in  the  dim  twilight,  singing  the  melancholy  song  whose 
words  are  the  expression  of  our  inmost  soul,  till  we  could 
weep  as  the  echo  of  our  own  music,  still  it  is  also  very  pleasant 
to  have  our  singing  sometimes  listened  to.  At  all  events,  it 
was  much  more  agreeable  to  hear  Lord  Mandeville  say,  ^'  We 
must  have  that  song  again  —  it  is  one  of  my  great  favourites^" 
than  Mrs.  AmndeVa  constant  exclamation,  ^^Vf^,\  «xgl  ^^ 
ick  of  that  piano  !  " 
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One  day  led  to  another,  till  Emily  passed  the  greate 
ber  time  at  the  Abbey.  Her  spirits  regained  some 
their  naturally  buoyant  tone^  and  she  no  longer  belie 
every  body  was  sent  into  the  world  to  be  miserable. 
Lorraine  was  forgotten.  Often  did  she  think,  ''  Of  w 
la  it  to  be  loved  or  admired  ? — he  knows  nothing  of  i 
often,  after  some  gay  prediction  of  Lady  Mandeville 
sensation  she  was  to  produce  next  season,  she  would  ^ 
the  loneliness  of  her  own  chamber,  over  one  remei 
which  distance,  absence^  and  hopelessness  seemed 
render  more  dear. 

''  Is  it  possible,"  she  often  asked  herself,  "  that  I 
•ame  person  who,  last  spring,  fancied  a  visit  to  Lon 
summit  of  earthly  enjoyment  ?     I  remember  how  i 
beat  while  j'eading  Mr.  Delawarr's  letter :  what  did 
for  ?  what'  did  I  expect  ?  —  no  one  positive  object.     J 
little  it  took  then  to  give  me  pleasure !  —  how  many 
then  took  pleasure  in,  that  are  now,  some  indifiPerer 
absolutely  distasteful !     I  no  longer  read  with  the  enjc 
did:  instead  of  identifying  myself  with  the  creatioi 
writer,  I  pause  over  particular  passages  —  I  apply  the 
they  depict  to  my  own  feelings ;  and  turn  from  theii 
and  gayer  pages  —  they  mock  me  with  too  strong  a 
I  do  not  feel  so  kind  as  I  did.     I  wonder  how  others 
gratified  with  things  that  seem  to  me  positively  disaj 
I  ought  to  like  people  more  than  I  do.     Alas !  I  look 
to  next  year  and  London  with  disgust.     I  would 
world  to  remain  quiet  and  unmolested  —  to  make  my 
like  a  silent  shadow  —  and  to  think  my  own  thoughts, 
for  nothing  —  I  expect  nothing." 

Emily  had  yet  to  learn,  that  indifference  is  but  ar 
the  illusions  of  youth :  there  is  a  period  in  our  life  b 
know  that  enjoyment  is  a  necessity  —  that,  if  the  swec 
pleasure  palls,  the  desire  for  it  fades  too  —  that  empl 
deepen  into  duties — and  that,  while  we  smile,  ay,  s 
too,  over  the  many  vain  dreams  we  have  coloured^ 
many  vain  hopes  we  have  cherished  —  a  period  of  n 
whose  lassitude  we  have  all  felt : — this  influence  was  n 
Emily.  She  was  young  for  such  a  feeling — and  you 
^e  knowledge  more  bitter. 
^'^  /  do  not  thinki''  said  a  welcome  Xli^ioxi^  xm^T?^' 
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tor,  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Morland,  '<  that  Miss  Arunders  roaes 
are  ao  blooming  in  the  country  as  they  were  in  town.  Pray, 
young  lady,  what  have  you  done  with  your  allegiance  to  the 
honae  of  Lancaster  ?  " 

"What!"  exclaimed  Lady  Mandeville,  "Mr.  Morland 
among  the  rural  philosophers,  who  talk  of  health  as  if  it  grew 
upon  the  hawthorns  ?  " 

*'  My  dear  Ellen,*'  said  her  husband,  who  had  his  full  share 
of  love  for  the  divers  species  of  slaughtering, 

**  Whether  in  eurth,  in  sea,  in  air." 

that  make  up  the  rustic  code  of  gentlemanlike  tastes,  "  I  do 
wonder  what  you  see  in  London  to  like." 

**  Every  thing.  I  love  perfumes :  will  you  tell  me  the  fra- 
grant shower  from  my  crystal  flask  of  bouquet  de  rot  is  not 
equal  to  your  rose,  from  which  I  inhale  some  half-dozen  in- 
sects, and  retain  some  dozen  thorns  ?  I  love  music :  is  not 
die  delicate  flute-like  voice  of  Sontag  equal  at  least  to  the  rooks 
which  scream  t)y  day,  and  the  owls  which  hoot  by  night  ?  Is 
not  Howel  and  James's  shop  filled  with  all  that  human  art  can 
invent,  or  human  taste  display — bijouterie  touched  with  pre- 
sent sentiment,  or  radiant  with  future  triumph  ?  Or  your 
milliner's,  where  vanity  is  awakened  but  to  be  gratified,  and 
every  feminine  feeling  is  called  into  action  ?  Are  not  those 
ofajjecta  of  more  interest  than  a  fleld  with  three  trees  and  a 
cow  ?  And  then  for  society  —  heaven  defend  me  from  locali- 
ties, your  highways  and  byways  of  conversation;  where  a 
squire,  with  a  cast-iron  and  crimson  countenance,  details  the 
covey  of  fourteen,  out  of  which  he  killed  five ;  or  his  lady, 
with  the  cotton  velvet  gown  —  her  dinner-dress  ever  since  she 
married  —  recounts  the  trouble  she  has  with  her  servants,  or 
remarks  that  it  is  a  great  shame  —  indeed,  a  sign  of  the  ruin 
to  which  every  thing  is  hastening  —  that  all  the  farmers' 
daughters  come  to  church  in  silk  gowns ;  a  thing  which  the 
Queen  will  not  allow  in  the  housemaids  of  Windsor  Castle. 
Then  the  drives,  where  you  see  no  carriage  but  your  own  — 
the  walks,  where  you  leave  on  every  hedge  a  fragment  of  your 
dress.  Deeply  do  I  sympathise  with  the  French  Countess, 
who  (doomed  to  the  society  of  three  maiden  aunts,  two  uncles 
— -  one  of  the  farming,  the  other  of  the  shooting  species  —  and 
a  horde  of  undistinguishable  couains')  ^\0l>  \<\v&\!i  ^^\^ft^\.^ 
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fiih  for  her  amusement,  or  knit  for  her  employment, 
I  haye  no  taste  for  innocent  pleasures/  " 

^^  I  do  think/'  returned  Mr.  Morland,  ^^  that  the  < 
owes  much  of  its  merit  to  heing  unknown.  The  phil< 
speaks  of  its  happiness,  the  poet  of  its  beauties,  on  tl 
reverse  principle  to  Pope's :  they  should  alter  this  lie 

They  beft  can  pidnt  them  who  have  known  them  least.* 

Still,  the  country  is  very  pleasant  sometimes.  I  do  i 
at  all  discontented  just  now/'  glancing  first  round  the 
fast-table,  and  then  to  the  scene  without,  which  wa 
lovely  enough  to  fix  the  glance  that  it  caught. 

Spring  and  Morning  are  ladies  that  owe  half  their 
to  their  portrait-painters.     What  are  they  in  truth  ? 
mixture  of  snow  that  covers  the  fair  earth,  or  thaws  th 
it  into  mud  —  keen  east  winds,  with  their  attendant 
coughs  and  colds  —  sunshine,  which  just  looks  enoug] 
the  window  to  put  out  the  fire,  and  then  leaves  you 
the  want  of  both.     As  for  the  other,  what  is  it  but 
grass,  and  an  atmosphere  of  fog  —  to  enjoy  which,  you 
rising  makes  you  sick  and  tired  the  rest  of  the  day  ? 
are  the  harsh  and  sallow  realities  of  the  red -lipped  and 
cheeked  divinities  of  the  picture. 

After  all,  the  loveliness  of  Spring  and  Morning  is  li] 
of  youth — the  beauty  of  promise;  beauty,  perhaps,  th 
precious  to  the  soul.     Campbell  exquisitely  says, 

**  'lis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  :  '* 

and  let  the  heart  be  thankful  from  its  inmost  depths  i 
imaginative  and  self-existent  faculty  which  first  lends  ei 
ment  to  the  distance. 

Spring,  however,  now  and  then  gives  us  a  beautiful 
to  show,  if  she  does  make  a  promise,  she  has  a  stock  < 
shine  on  hand  wherewith  to  keep  it.  Such  a  day  w{ 
shining  on  Norville  Abbey.  The  gray  mist,  which  i 
such  indescribable  beauty  to  an  English  landscape,  Wi 
illuminated  with  the  morning  light,  and  hung  round  t 
rets  a  bright  transparent  mass  of  vapour,  which  you 
to  expect  would  every  moment  clear  away,  like  those  wt 
the  valley  of  St.  John,  opened  wid  %«s^  Vi  N\ft^  the  en( 
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tfMtle.     They  nerer  did  dear  away  —  still  it  was  something  to 
faaTe  expected. 

One  side  of  the  building  was  completely  covered  with  ivy  : 
it  was  like  a  gigantic  bower;  and  the  nmnerous  windows 
where  the  branches  had  been  pruned^  seemed  like  vistas  cut  in 
the  luxuriant  foliage.  The  rest  of  the  walls  were  stained  and 
gray^  carved  with  all  varieties  of  ornament ;  flowers  cut  in  the 
Btone^  the  cross  at  every  angle,  the  winged  heads  representing 
the  cheruMm  —  niches^  where  male  and  female  saints  stood  in 
divers  attitudes  of  prayer — and  arched  lattices^  whose  small 
guttering  panes  seemed  too  thankful  for  a  sunbeam  not  to  re- 
flect it  to  die  utmost.  The  imagination  must  have  been  cold, 
and  the  memory  vacant  indeed,  which  gazed  unexdted  on  the 
Tenerable  pile. 

fieligion  was  never  more  picturesque  than  in  the  ancient 
monastery.  History,  poetry,  romance,  have  alike  made  it  the 
ihrine  for  their  creations.  The  colour  thrown  over  its  remem- 
brances is  like  the  rich  and  purple  hues  the  stained  glass  of  the 
painted  window  flings  on  the  monuments  beneath. 

The  situation,  too,  was  one  of  great  natural  beauty.  At 
tile  back  was  a  smooth  tur^  unbroken  save  by  two  gigantic 
cedars,  stately  as  their  native  Lebanon,  and  shadowy  as  the 
winters  they  had  braved.  This  sloped  down  to  a  large  lake, 
where  the  image  of  the  abbey  lay  as  in  a  mirror — every 
tanret,  every  arch,  dim,  softened,  but  distinct :  beyond  were 
fields  covered  with  the  luxuriant  and  rich-looking  green  of 
the  young  com — for  the  park  had  not  been  preserved  —  till 
the  varied  outlines  of  undulating  hedge,  groups  of  old  dms, 
distant  meadows,  and  the  verdant  hills,  were  lost  in  the  blue 
sky. 

The  view  from  the  breakfast-room  was  of  an  utterly  dif- 
ferent and  confined  character.  The  thick  growth  of  the  fine 
dd  trees,  and  the  undipped  shrubs,  shut  out  all  but  the  small 
portion  of  shrubbery,  which  was  like  one  bright  and  blooming 
spot  in  a  wilderness.  The  windows  opened  upon  a  broad 
terrace,  against  whose  stone  balustrade  a  few  pots  of  early 
flowers  were  placed — not  very  rare,  for  the  hothouse  had  been 
nei^ted;  still  there  were  some  rose-trees,  putting  forth  buds 
at  least,  some  myrtles,  some  deep  purple  hyacinths.  The 
st^s  led  down  into  the  garden,  whose  beds  were  rich  in  white 
and  crimson  daisies,  hepaticas,  and  violeU,  ^v^Vioa&^it^^^^T*. 
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famed  the  whole  place.  The  turf  was  of  that  rich  dac 
emerald  which  promises  softness  fit  for  the  chariot  of  the  fidr 
queen ;  and^  spreading  his  magnificent  plumage  in  ihe  ton 
shine^  which  brought  out  a  thousand  new  colonrsy  a  peaeoc 
stood  gazing  round,  either  for  admiration,  or  with  an  Alexin 
der  Selkirk-looking  feeling,  which  said,  ^^  I  am  monardi  o 
all  I  survey." 

''I  must  say,"  observed  Lord  Mandeville,  opening  th 
window  till  the  room  seemed  filled  with  fragrance  and  san 
shine,  ''  a  street  sacred  to  Macadam's  dynasty  of  mud,  aD< 
the  blinds,  brick,  and  smoke  of  our  opposite  neighbours,  ar 
not  quite  equal  to  a  scene  like  this." 

**  On  to  the  combat,  say  your  wont ; 
And  foul  fall  him  who  flinches  first !  ** 

replied  Lady  Mandeville.  '^  The  exception  proves  the  rule 
but  there  is  such  an  argument  in  your  favour,  that  for  once 
will  give  up  the  dispute — but  mind,  it  is  not  to  be  consideie 
a  precedent." 

So  saying,  she  stepped  upon  the  terrace  to  meet  a  beautifi 
boy,  who  came,  glowing  and  out  of  breath,  to  ask  for  brea 
for  the  peacock.  In  sober  seriousness,  there  is  more  poeti 
than  truth  in  the  sweet  poem  of  Allan  Cunningham— ^tt 
Town  and  Country  Child  :  witness  the  cheerful  voices  of  tl 
rosy  faces  to  be  met  with  in  the  smallest  street  and  close 
alley  in  London ;  but  if  an  artist  had  wished  f(Hr  a  model  f< 
the  children  so  beautifully  painted  by  the  poet,  Frank  Mai 
deville  —  two  months  ago  pale  and  languid,  and  now  Fran 
Mandeville  bright-eyed  and  cheerful  —  might  fairly  have  m 
for  both  likenesses. 


CHAPTER  VL 

**  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad.**—-  Bbocxzham. 

**  Now,  be  sure  you  learn  your  lesson,  you  tiresome  child.** 

Jmveniie  Librmif, 

**  Thank  goodness,  I  am  not  a  child,*'  said  Lady  MandeviO 

turning  over  a  collection  of  those  juvenile  tomes,  which  •: 

to  make  the  rising  generation  ao  mnOci  \q\sec  ^vcl  \Sci<dT  ^gram 
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ftdten  or  gnndmothors — catechisms  of  conchology^  geology, 
■itheinatioal  questions  for  infants,  geography,  astronomy ; 
*tbe  child  may  be  'father  to  the  man ;'  but  the  said  father 
BiBt  have  had  some  trouble  with  his  offspring." 

**  I  often  wonder,"  replied  Lord  Mandeville,  "  how  I  ever 
Inmt  to  read ;  and  to  this  day  I  sympathise  with  the  child 
in  the  song^  who  says, 

*  The  rule  of  three  doth  puczle  me. 
And  practioe  driref  me  mad.*  '* 

^  I  cannot  but  think/'  rejoined  Mr.  Morland,  "  our  present 
'  mode  of  education  has  too  much  of  the  forcing  system  in  it. 
The  forward  child  grows  into  the  dogmatic  youth,  and  it  takes 
ten  years  of  disappointment  and  mortification  to  undo  the 
^;P  Work'  of  twenty.  Nothing  leads  to  such  a  false  idea  of  self* 
^^1  importance  as  display.  I  dislike  those  railroads  to  informa- 
^1  turn,  because  the  labour  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  even  more 
vahudile  than  the  knowledge  acquired.  It  is  a  great  misfor- 
tnoe  to  children  to  be  made  of  too  much  consequence." 

**  It  seems  to  me,"  observed  Lady  Mandeville,  ''  that  we 
orer-educate  the  memory,  while  the  temper  and  the  feelings 
He  selected,  forgetting  that  the  future  will  be  governed 
mach  more  by  the  affections  than  by  the  understanding.  I 
would,  both  for  his  own  happiness  and  that  of  those  connected 
with  him,  a  thousand  times  rather  see  Frank  afiectionate  and 
generoiia,  than  like  a  little  dictionary  at  my  side  for  memory 
and  correctness." 

'^  Never  tell  me,"  said  Lord  Mandeville,  "  but  that  a  child 
must  be  the  better  for  reading  anecdotes  of  generosity,  kind- 
liness, and  self-devotion.  It  would  give  me  more  pleasure  to 
have  Frank's  enthusiasm  excited  by  such  acts,  than  to  hear 
*  him  name  every  Roman  emperor  from  Augustus  to  Constan- 
tine." 

.  "  I  feel  convinced  that  one  of  Miss  £dgeworth's  stories  for 
diildren  is  worth  all  the  questions  and  answers  that  ever  made 
history  easy,  or  geography  light." 

^fDo  you  remember,"  said  Emily,   ^'a  little  story  called 
the  Rival  Crusoes  ?     I  cannot  describe  the  eflfect  it  took  on 
Frank  as  I  was  reading  it  to  him :  but,  if  I  may  venture  a 
nmark  among  you  higher  authorities,  it  seern^  \jd  tci<&\\.  ^gu^^ 
.    him  a  more  Umcbing  lesMon  against  overVieaiiu^  Xxm^^t  >  %.tA  ^1 
'  p 
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afibctionate  forgiveness^  tihan  all  the  advice  in  the  world  opnl 
have  done/' 

'^  Her  annt/'  said  Mr.  Morland^  '*  has  the  care  of  m; 
Helen.  My  only  injunctions  were— educate  her  as  little,  an( 
keep  her  a  child  as  long  as  possible." 

'^  And  she  is  one  of  the  sweetest  girls  I  ever  saw,  hecaaa 
one  of  the  most  natural — Gloving  birds,  flowers,  and  fairy  tales 
with  a  taste  at  once  so  simple  and  so  refined ;  and^  to  mak( 
my  confession,  I  do  not  like  her  the  less  for  being  a  mosi 
lovely  creature." 

^^  I  wonder,"  exclaimed  Emily,  ^^  whether  she  still  wean 
her  hair  in  those  beautiful  natural  ringlets  ? — they  always  put 
me  in  mind  of  that  exquisite  simile  applied  to  £llen  Glanvillej 
'  her  curls  seemed  as  if  they  had  tcdcen  the  sunbeams  pri- 
soners.'* When  I  last  saw  her  she  was  very  eloquent  in 
praise  of  a  certain  tortoise-shell  comb.  Turning  up  the  hail 
is  the  great  step  to  womanhood  in  a  girl's  life." 

^^What  admirable  theories  of  education,"  observed  Lord 
Mandeville,  '^  one  might  erect ;  only  who  would  ever  have  tbc 
patience  to  execute  them  ?  Our  only  consolation  is,  that,  dfl 
what  we  will,  circumstances  will  do  still  more." 

^'  Yet  those  circumstances  may,  and  ought  to  be  modified: 
but  a  truce  to  our  present  discussion — for  here  come  the 
letters." 

O  for  some  German  philosopher,  with  the  perseverance  ol 
the  African  travellers,  who  seem  to  make  a  point  of  conscieooc 
to  die  on  their  travels,  not,  though,  till  the  said  travels  are  pioi 
perly  interred  in  quartos — with  their  perseverance,  and  ibe 
imagination  of  a  poet  to  examine  into  the  doctrine  of  sympathies! 
And  to  begin  widi  letters,  in  what  consists  the  mysterious  attraC" 
tion  no  one  will  deny  they  possess  ?  Why,  when  we  ndtfaer 
expect,  hope,  nor  even  wish  for  one,  and  yet  when  they  aic 
brought,  who  does  not  feel  disappointed  to  find  there  are  none 
for  them?  and  why,  when  opening  the  epistle  would  set  the 
question  at  rest,  do  we  persevere  in  looking  at  the  direction,  the 
seal,  the  shape,  as  if  from  them  alone  we  could  guess  the  con* 
tents  ?  What  a  love  of  mystery  and  of  vague  expectance  thare 
is  in  the  human  heart ! 

In  the  mean  time,  Emily  sat  picking  to  pieces  a  rosebudj 

Aom  the  first  deep  crii^son  leaf  to  the  delicate  pink  inside. 

Oh  !  that  organ  of  destmctiveiies&V    ^^\A!i^tbfieed  it  (ml) 
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1  hour  ago— -a  single  solitary  flower^  where  the  shrubhery 
1(1  nm  into  too  luxuriant  a  vegetation  for  much  bloom — the 
ry  Una  of  roses  among  the  green  leaves^ 


**  Makiog  a  luothine  In  the  ihady  place ; 


ft 


id  now  she  was  destroying  it 

Suddenly  Lord  Mandeville^  who  had  been  lost  in  the  columns 
the  Times^  exclaimed^    *^Why^  the  Lauristons'  villa  at 
vrickenham  is  for  sale.     What  can  have  induced  them  to  part 
thit?" 

'^  The  Morning  Post  explains  the  mystery.  Do  let  me  read 
u  the  announcement  of  Lady  Adelaide  Merton's  marriage." 
A  flush  passed  over  Emily's  face^  bright  as  the  red  leaves 
e  had  been  scattering  rounds  and  then  left  her  cheek  even 
liter  than  the  hand  on  which  it  leant  • 
'^  I  am  surprised— I  really  thought  it  was  to  have  been  a 
Itch  between  her  and  Mr.  Lorraine :  but^  lo  and  behold !  she 
s  married  his  elder  brother^  Lord  Etheringhame.  But  this 
irriage  of  her  last  daughter  accoimts  for  the  sale  of  the  villa. 
3  one  knew  better  than  Lady  Lauriston  the  advantage  of  a 
stance  from  town,  to  which  a  young  cavalier  could  drive 
wn  in  an  hour — dine  en  famiUe — spend  an  evening  with 
the  amusement  but  none  of  the  restraint  of  a  London  party ; 
d  then  the  windows  opened  upon  the  lawn,  and  a  warm 
suing  often  tempted  a  young  couple  to  step  out — and  then 
Kmlight^  and  that  beautiful  acacia  walk^  were  terribly  sen- 
lentaL  That  pretty  garden  has  witnessed  more  than  one 
er;  but 

*  Othello's  occupation'!  gone.' 

hat  will  Lady  Lauriston  do  without  a  daughter  to  marry  ? 
e  really  must  advertise  for  one." 

"  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  had  Lorraine  married  Lady 
lelaide  Merton^"  said  Mr.  Morland ;  **  yet  I  always  felt  his 
mration  was 

*  The  perfume  and  auppliance  of  a  minute.' 

)  is  too  imaginative  not  to  be  attracted  by  beauty ;  but  he 
I  a  depth  of  feeling,  a  poetry  of  thought — no  mere  coquette 
uld  ever  satisfy." 

''  J  do  not  know  any  one  who  bettex  x«a\i&e!&  icq  \^.S33b.  ^1  ^ 
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pteux  chevalier  than  Mr.  Lorraine/'  replied  Lady  Manderille. 
*^  He  is  80  very  handsome,  to  begin  with ;  and  there  is  a  ro- 
mantic tone  about  him^  which,  to  its  original  merits  of  fine 
taste  and  elevated  feelings,  adds  also  that  of  being  very  un- 
common.' 

^^  I  never  yet  knew  a  woman  who  did  not  admire  him," 
said  Mr.  Morland ;  '^and  I  ascribe  it  greatly  to  a  certain 
earnestness  and  energy  in  his  character.  You  all  universally 
like  the  qualities  in  which  you  yourselves  are  deficient :  the 
more  you  indulge  in  that  not  exactly  deceit,  which,  in  its  best 
sense,  belongs  to  your  sex,  the  more  you  appreciate  and  dis- 
tinguish that  which  is  true  in  the  character  of  man.  More- 
over, Edward  has  a  devotion  of  manner,  which,  every  female 
takes  as  a  compliment  to  herself ;  and  a  spirit  of  romantic  en- 
terprise, enough  to  turn  your  heads  and  hearts,  like  the  love- 
charms  of  the  Irish  story-tellers." 

*^  Why  ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Mandeville,  ^  you  must  have  seen 
a  great  deal  of  him.  How,  Miss  Arundel,  did  you  ever  with- 
stand his  fascinations  ?  " 

Most  probably  Emily  did  not  hear  this  question  ;  for  she 
was  in  the  act  of  opening  the  window,  to  walk  on  the  terrace. 
Lady  Mandeville  alone  caught  sight  of  her  face,  coloured  with 
the  brightest  carnation.  What  betraying  ^ngs  Uusbes  are ! 
Like  sealing  wax  in  the  juvenile  riddle,  a  blush  '^  burns  to  keep 
%  secret." 

She  turned  into  the  most  shadowy  walk—- one  whose  thick 
laurds  shut  out  all  but  the  green  winding  path  below.  She 
wished  for  no  companion  to  break  in  upon  her  thoughts.  We 
use  the  phrase,  ''  too  confused  for  happiness ;  '*  but  I  doubt 
whether  that  confusion  be  not  our  nearest  approach  to  it  in 
this  life. 

.Involuntarily  her  light  step  quickened;  and  the  buoyant 
pace  with  which  she  reached  the  end  of  the  walk  was  in  uniaon 
with  the  rapid  flight  fancy  was  taking  over  the  future.  Hope 
like  an  angel,  had  arisen  in  her  heart ;  and  every  flower  of  the 
summer  sprang  up  beneath  its  feet.  Youth  is  the  French 
count,  who  takes  die  Yorick  of  Sterne  for  that  of  Shakspeare : 
it  combines  better  than  it  calculates — its  wishes  are  prophecies 
of  their  own  fulfilment. 

To  meet  Lorraine  again,  with  all  the  advantages  she  really 
possessedj  and  with  Lad^  M.axL<ieNi^<&  \a  ^\  '^^^  ^^«Skt»^ 
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-in  a  proper  light — to  have  him  not  insensible  to  them — to  be 
enabled  to  show  the  perfect  disinterestedness  of  her  attachment, 
from  his  brother's  marriage — all  these  happy  conclusions  were, 
in  her  mind,  the  work  of  a  moment  We  build  our  castles  on 
the  golden  sand ; — the  material  is  too  rich  to  be  durable. 

From  that  day  a  visible  change  passed  over  £mily.  She 
played  with  the  children  as  usual ;  but  now  it  was  as  if  she 
entered  herself  into  the  enjoyment  she  gave  them.  Still,  she 
was  sometimes  abstracted  and  thoughtful ;  but  now,  instead  of 
a  look  of  weariness  and  dejection,  she  started  from  her  fit  of 
absence  with  a  beautiful  flush  of  confusion  and  pleasure ;  and 
the  subject  of  the  next  spring,  from  which  she  had  hitherto 
duunk^  was  now  entered  into  with  all  the  eagerness  of  antici- 
pation. 

"  How  much  Miss  Arundel  is  improved ! "  said  Lord  Man- 
deville.  "  I  do  not  know  whether  our  coming  here  has  done 
Frank  or  herself  most  good." 

Lady  Mandeville  only  smiled. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Marriage  and  hanging  go  by  destiny.  — •  OU  Prtmer^ 

£vsRT  Street  in  London  was  Macadamizing — every  shop  was 
selling  bargains;— the  pale  pink,  blue,  and  primrose  ribands  were 
making  one  effort  for  final  sale,  before  the  purples  and  crimsons 
of  winter  set  in.  Women  in  black  gowns,  and  drab-coloured 
shawls  hung  upon  their  shoulders  as  if  they  were  p^  in  a 
passage*- men  in  coats  something  between  a  great-coat  and  a 
frock — strings  of  hackney-coaches  which  moved  not — stages 
whicli  drove  along  with  an  empty,  rattling  sound — and  carts 
laden  with  huge  stones,  now  filled  Piccadilly.  All  the  windows, 
that  is  to  say  all  of  any  pretensions,  had  their  shutters  closed, 
excepting  here  and  there  an  open  parlour  one,  where  the  old 
woman  left  in  care  of  the  house  sat  for  her  amusement. 

Every  thing  bespoke  the  season  of  one  of  those  migratory 
disorders,  which,  at  certain  periods,  depopulate  London.     Still, 
^ne  mansion,  which  the  time  ought  to  Yi&^e  xin^^^^^Nnvk 
ffiikndr  inhabited;  and  in  one  of  ita  looioa — wsi^Sl^  \»^ 
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luxttrious  enough  for  a  sultana  in  the  Arabian  Nights^  or  t 
young  gentleman  of  the  present  day — were  seated  two  persons 
in  earnest  conversation. 

After  a  time^  one  of  them — it  was  Mr.  Delawarr-*  rose  and 
left  the  room,  saying,  ^'  I  own  the  truth  of  your  remarks — it 
makes  good  the  observation  that  a  bystander  sees  more  of  the 
game  than  those  who  are  playing ;  —  and  now  let  me  remind 
you  of  the  assistance  you  can  render  me  !  that  will  be  a  more 
powerful  motive  than  all  I  could  urge  of  your  own  ambition 
and  advancement." 

Lorraine  rose,  and  paced  the  room  in  an  excited  and  anxious 
mood :  he  felt  conscious  of  his  own  great  powers,  and  of  the 
many  advantages  he  possessed  for  bringing  them  into  action. 
But  pleasures  are  always  most  delightful  when  we  look  btfek 
upon,  or  forward  to  them :  and  he  felt  an  indolent  reluctance 
to  turn  from  the  voice  of  the  charmer — charm  she  never  so 
wisely  —  and  assume  those  enduring  habits  of  industry  and 
energy  which  are  as  much  required  as  even  talent  in  an 
Englishman's  public  career.  He  only  wanted  the  influence  of 
a  more  powerful  motive  than  the  theoretic  conviction  of  the 
excellence  of  such  exertion  ;  but  the  necessity  was  even  now 
on  its  road. 

Noon  and  the  post  arrived  together ;  and  they  brought  that 
letter  which  had  given  Lord  £theringhame  such  trouble  in  its 
composition,  announcing  his  engagement  with  Lady  Adelaide 
Merton.  Lorraine  was  as  completely  taken  by  surprise  as 
it  was  well  possible  for  a  gentleman  to  be.  His  brother's  mar« 
riage  had  long  ceased  to  enter  into  his  calculations ;  but  if  it 
were  possible  for  any  human  being  to  be  without  one  grain  of 
selfishness  in  his  composition,  Edward  Lorraine  was  that 
being  ;  and  his  first  vague  astonishment  over,  his  next  feeling 
was  to  rejoice  over  an  event  so  certain  to  restore  his  brother's 
mind  to  a  more  healthy  tone — to  recall  him  to  his  place  in 
society ;  and  never  was  a  letter  more  frank  or  a£fectionate  in 
its  congratulations  than  the  one  he  forthwith  despatched  to  the 
Earl.  He  could  not  but  feel  curious  to  know  how  Ae  ccmquest 
had  been  managed,  and  perhaps  thought  any  other  match 
would  have  been  as  good.  Still,  a  young  man  is  rarely  very 
severe  on  the  faults  of  a  very  beautiful  girl ;  and,  moreover,  it 
was  a  Battering  unction  to  lay  tx>  \v\«  «o\]\,  ^«x.\k&)  T%.ther  than 
the  lady^  had  been  the  ftiat  to  mX\v^^'R  ^twsk  V)c«stt  ^^a^a^fsok. 
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'  He  then  went  to  communicate  the  affair  to  Mr.  Delawarr^ 
whose  equanimity  being  unsupported  by  affection,  was  much 
the  moat  disturbed  by  the  occurrence.  His  judgment^  un- 
biassed by  any  brotherly  partiality^  drew  no  flattering  con- 
clusbns  for  Lord  Etheringhame's  future,  either  as  a  brilliant 
or  as  a  useful  career — 

**  Unstable  a«  water,  thou  ahalt  not  excel ;  ** 

lod  he  foresaw  Lord  Etheringhame  would  just  be  a  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  his  very  lovely  wife.  These  reflections  he 
4eenied  it  unnecessary  to  communicate^  and  finished  the  dia- 
logue by  exclaiming^  ''  WeU,  Edward,  I  only  wish  you  had 
married  her  yourself."  In  this  wish^  however,  his  auditor  did 
not  quite  cordially  join. 

Lord  Etheringhame  had  many  feminine  points  in  his 
eharacter  ;  this  his  very  letter  evinced.  Part  of  its  most  im- 
portant information  was  in  the  postscript,  viz.  that  Mr.  Maynard 
had  died  suddenly ;  his  physician  said  by  his  cook — the  jury 
by  the  visitation  of  God.  The  borough  he  had  represented 
was  now  vacant:  it  was  his  lordship's,  and  the  seat  waa 
oflfered  to  Edward^  and  accepted.  The  grief  into  which  Lady 
Alicia's  death  plunged  Mr.  Delawarr,  made  Lorraine's  presence 
and  assistance  invaluable  to  one  who  had  quite  enough  of 
business  to  justify  his  saying,  '<  fie  had  not  a  moment's  time 
to  himself ;"-— an  assertion  more  pleasant  than  we  are  ready  to 
admit.  No  thoroughly  occupied  man  was  ever  yet  very 
miseraUe. 

March  arrived,  and  with  it  the  period  fixed  for  the  marriage, 
which  had  been  delayed,  and  was  now  to  be  private,  on  account 
of  the  recent  loss.  Lady  Lauriston  and  her  daughter  had 
spent  a  quiet  fortnight  in  London :  people  cannot  be  married 
without  a  clergyman — the  milliner  and  the  jeweller  are  equally 
indispensable.  They  returned  to  Stanbury  Park^  whose  owner 
made  his  niece  a  present  of  a  set  of  pearls  and  a  cookery  book; 
and  at  last  the  day  came  when  the  ceremony  was  to  be  per. 
formed  in  the  chapel  of  Etheringhame  Castle. 

From  a  delay  on  the  road,  almost  impossible  in  these  days 
-—bat  rapid  driving  does  sometimes  accomplish  impossibilities 
Edward  only  arrived  that  very  morning  in  time  \a  «l<c<^xcv^vk^ 
hu  brother,  who  walked  up  and  down  the  Yiall^,  «a.^\fYc^^3^ak 
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coffee  at  intervals,  and  having  very  mudot  the  air  (^  a  soldier 
who  would  retreat  if  he  could. 

Any  great  change  is  like  cold  water  in  winter — one  shrinks 
from  the  first  plunge;  and  a  lover  may  he  excused  who 
shivers  a  little  at  the  transmigration  into  a  hushand.  It  is  a 
different  case  with  the  lady — she  has  always  been  brought  up= 
with  the  idea  of  being  married — moreover,  she  must  be  very 
much  taken  up  with  her  blonde — and,  to  conclude,  a  woman 
gains  her  liberty,  but  a  man  loses  his. 

Edward  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  sufficiently  unoceapied 
to  appreciate  the  propriety  and  the  picturesque  of  the  scene. 
Lord  Lauriston,  watching  his  lady  in  evident  trepidation  lest 
his  conduct  should  not  meet  her  approbation  — Lord  Merton, 
obviously  tired  of  the  forms,  but  subsiding  into  patience  as  he  i 
met  his  mothers  eye  —  Mr.  Stanbury,  with  a  face  full  of  con-  . 
gratulations  and  a  mouth  full  of  jokes,  all  equally  checked  by 
Lady  Lauriston's  glance — she,  all  dignified  quiet,  only  touched 
by  a  most  maternal  sadness  at  parting  with  her  daughter—- 
and  the  daughter  herself,  nothing  could  be  more  perfect, 
whether  in  dress  or  demeanour. 

After  much  hesitation,  and  consideration  of  the  will  yet  un- 
written, the  property  at  his  own  disposal.  Lady  Lauriston  con« 
sented  that  Adelaide  should  be  married  with  her  head  uncovered  - 
'*  No  girl,"  said  Mr.  Stanbury,  "  in  his  time  ever  wore  one  of  1 
those  frightful  huge  bonnets ;"  and  it  was  finally  arranged  that  \ 
his  niece  should  not.  A  dress  of  the  most  delicate  white  silkf 
made  open  so  as  to  display  the  collerette  beneath,  so  favourable 
to  the  display  of  her  exquisitely  turned  neck — the  small  ruff 
that  encircled  her  slender  throat,  which  rose  white  and  grace- 
ful as  the  swan's — the  beautiful  hair,  which  descended  in  light 
ringlets  like  a  summer  shower,  every  drop  filled  with  sunshine, 
whose  profusion  was  restrained,  not  concealed,  by  the  wreath 
of  orange  flowers ; — and  the  blonde  veil  that  fell  to  her  feet. 

She  entered  clinging  timidly  to  her  father's  arm,  and  knelt 
in  an  attitude  perfectly  inimitable  before  the  altar,  while,  from 
one  of  the  painted  windows  of  the  Uttle  chapel,  the  most  ex-» 
quisite  rose  tint  fell  over  her  figure ;  it  was  as  if  her  own  rich 
blush  had  coloured  the  atmosphere  around.  Her  voice,  through- 
out the  whole  response,  was  quite  inaudible — just  a  whisper 
—  Airy  music;  and,  after  the  ceremony,  she  leant  on  her 
husband's  arm  with  an  aix  so  d\SexeiiXiiQm^CDaX.^\^^\&s^shj| 
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d  leant  on  her  father's — she  clung  to  the  one,  v/}nle  she 

smed  to  shrink  from  the  other — gradually,  however,  drawing 

wards  him,  as  if  for  support.     When  the  rest  crowded  round 

ith  their  congratulations,  £dward  felt  greatly  inclined  to  laugh 

he  offered  his :  their  eyes  met,  and  he  was  convinced  the  hride 

Qothered  a  smUe  too ;  hut  whether  the  smile  was  mirth  or 

imnph,  would  have  heen  a  difficult  question  to  decide. 

We  must  not  forget  the  bridemaids,  who  were  selected  with 

much  judgment  as  the  rest :  young,  pretty,  well  calculated 

set   off  the  scene,   but  slight  and  brunettes,  they  were 

Imirably  calculated  also  to  set  off  the  height  and  fairness  of 

idy  Adelaide. 

Tlie  breakfast  was  as  stupid  as  such  breakfasts  usually  are. 
be  bride  is  all  timidity — the  parents  sorry,  of  course,  to  lose 
eir  sweet  child — and  the  bridegroom  is  a  nonentity.  Lady 
theringhame  changed  her  dress,  and  looked  almost  lovelier 
U  in  her  travelling  costume.  She  was  now  overwhelmed 
ith  affliction.  Lady  Lauriston  implored  Algernon  to  watch 
er  the  happiness  of  the  dearest  of  her  children.  Adelaide 
IS  almost  borne  to  the  carriage — her  mother  retired  to  her 
m  room,  overcome  with  her  feelings — and  £dward  thought 
very  ungrateful  that  the  audience  did  not  rise  and  clap  the 
rformance. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

**  Blessings  be  with  them  and  eternal  praise, 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  car«s ; 


The  poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 

Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays." — Woioswoktb. 

iult's  time  was  now  passing  most  pleasantly :  she  had  been 
itary  enough  during  winter  to  give  society  that  advantage  of 
Qtrast  which  does  so  much  towards  teaching  the  fuU  value 
any  thing ;  she  had  just  enough  of  annoyance  from  her 
nt  to  make  her  feel  thankful  that  she  was  not  more  exposed 
it.  She  became  attached  to  Lady  Mandeville,  with  all  the 
jo3rment  and  warmth  of  youthful  affection — lYvdX  ^^  -vV^w 
i  are  so  bappy  in  loving  those  around  ua»    'Nlvxv^  V3»>sxcj»^  ^"i 
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enjoyment  were  laid  open ;  and  the  future  seemed  as  pro-^ 
mising  as  those  futures  always  are  which  we  make  for  ourselves. 

Lady  Mandeville  was  one  of  those  women  for  the  description 
oJT  whom  the  word  "  fascinating"  seems  expressly  made.  She 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  society^  and  she  talked  of  it  delight- 
fully ;  she  had  that  keen  sense  of  ridicule  so  inseparable  from 
perceptions  at  once  acute  and  refined ;  and^  like  most  of  those 
accustomed  to  every  species  of  amusement,  she  easily  wearied 
of  it,  and  hence  novelty  became  indispensable ;  and  from  this 
arose  much  of  her  fondness  for  society,  and  quickness  in  per- 
ceiving every  variety  of  character.  A  new  acquaintance  was 
like  a  new  book — and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  book,  it  must  be 
confessed  she  often  arrived  very  quickly  at  the  end. 

Emily's  very  reserve — the  necessity  there  was  to  divine  the 
feelings  she  herself  rarely  expressed — made  her,  of  all  others, 
the  most  secure  in  retaining  the  friendship  she  had  inspired. 
There  was  always  something  to  imagine  about  her — and 
imagination  is  as  useful  in  keeping  affection  alive  as  the  eastern 
monarch's  fairy  ring  was  in  keeping  alive  his  conscience.  More- 
over^ Emily's  very  friendlessness  gave  Lady  Mandeville  a 
pleasurable  feeling  of  protection — we  like  those  we  can  oblige 
*— and  she  felt  as  the  writer  of  a  fairy  tale,  while  laying  down 
plans  for  her  future  destiny. 

"  Pray,  have  you  agreed  to  group  for  a  picture  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Morland^  who,  with  Lord  Mandeville,  entered  the  room  just 
as  Emily  read  the  last  line  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake :  and  it 
was  a  question  De  Uooge  might  have  asked ;  for  one  of  those 
breaks  of  sunshine,  so  like  reality  in  his  pictures,  came  from 
the  half-opened  glass  door,  and  fell  full  on  the  large  old  crimson 
arm-chair,  where  Lady  Mandeville  was  seated  vdth  a  little 
work-table  before  her,  at  which  she  was  threading  those 
brilliant  and  diminutive  beads  which  would  make  fitting  chain 
armour  for  the  fairy  king  and  his  knights.  The  rest  of  the 
apartment  was  filled  with  that  soft  green  light  where  the  noon 
excluded  by  Venetian  blinds,  or  the  still  softer  shadow  of 
creeping  plants :  and  here  on  the  south  side  of  the  house^  a 
vine  had  been  trained,  which,  luxuriant  and  unpruned, 
seemed  better  calculated  for  foliage  than  for  fruit :  a  green 
basket-stand,  filled  with  pots  of  early  roses,  stood  between 
the  windows — and  so  near,  that  their  crimson  reflected  on 
the  face  of  the  young  boy  wYvo  Nva^  «.<^<&^^  qtv  ^^  ^»r^t  t  not 
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BO  the  elder  one,  who  sat  at  Emily's  feet,  liis  cheek  glowing 
with  the  excitement  of  the  narrative,  and  his  large  hlue  eyes 
almost  double  their  usual  size  with  eager  attention. 

'^I  have  always  thought,'' said  Lord  MandeviUe — *'and 
Frank  seems  to  think  with  me — that  no  poet  ever  carried  yoa 
80  completely  along  with  him  as  Sir  Walter  Scott :  he  is  the 
poet,  of  all  others,  made  to  be  read  aloud.  What  is  the  reason 
I  like  to  read  Lord  Byron  to  myself^  but  like  Scott  to  he  read 
to  me  ?" 

*'  Because,'*  said  Mr.  Morland,  *'  the  one  is  the  poet  of  re- 
ilectioDy  the  other  of  action.  Byron's  pages  are  like  the  glasses 
which  reflect  ourselves — Scott's  are  like  those  magic  mirrors 
which  give  forth  other  and  distant  scenes,  and  other  and 
passing  shapes;  but  this  is  a  sweeping  remark  —  and  both 
poets  often  interchange  their  characteristics.  Scott  will  excite 
pensive  and  lingering  thought  —  and  Byron,  as  in  the  Corsair 
and  Lara,  carry  us  along  by  the  mere  interest  of  the  story." 

*«I  think,"  observed  Emily,  *•  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel  there  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  touches  of  natural 
ftding  I  ever  met  with.  Sir  William  Deloraine  uncloses  the 
tomb  of  Michael  Scott,  while  the  monk,  his  early  friend,  stands 
by ;  when  the  body  is  uncovered,  the  monk  turns  away  his 
&oe  — 

*  For  he  might  not  abide  the  sight  to  see 
Of  the  man  he  had  loved  so  brotherly.*  **  * 

**  I  remember,"  returned  Lady  Mandeville,  "  another  in- 
stance,  where  a  single  thought  has  produced  the  effect,  on  me 
at  least,  of  a  whole  poem  of  images  :  it  is  from  Byron.  The 
Prisoner  of  Chillon  is  speaking  of  the  younger  brother  who  lies 
buried  at  his  side :  he  says, 

*  For  he  was  beautifal  as  day. 

When  day  wa*  beautiful  to  me.* " 

''  And,  while  we  are  remembering,  let  me  recall  another 
passage  from  Scott  that  has  always  especially  delighted  me," 
observed  Lord  Mandeville.  *^  The  Minstrel  is  relating  to  the 
captive  chieftain  the  battle  in  which  his  clan  have  been  worsted : 
he  softens  the  defeat  by  ascribing  it  all  to  his  absence,  and 
sinks  the  flight  in  the  exckmation, 

•  I  find  thif  remark  prevlouily  made  in  the  Kaklonia  PoTtc«\\  0«S\«r}  \  VEA\«BDk. 
gadtooteenre^opinioa  eon^rmo^  by  such  authoiVlj  m  Uv«  «NX>Dkm  ^\  ^n!Qii» 
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'  Oh,  where  vas  Roderic  then  ?  — 
One  blast  apon  his  bugle  horn 
Were  worth  a  thousand  men.'  " 


«i 


Of  all  questions/'  remarked  Lady  Mandeville^  ^'  I  d 
being  asked,  '  which  is  your  favourite  poet  ? '  Authors 
appeal  to  the  feelings  are  those  of  whom  our  opinions 
ineyitably  vary  most :  I  judge  according  to  my  mood.** 

*'  Another  odious  fashion  of  conversation  is  that  of 
parison :  I  look  upon  them  as  if 

*  Their  souls  were  each  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart/  ** 

*^  Are  you  an  admirer  of  Wordsworth  ?  " 
^'  Yes  —  he  is  the  most  poetical  of  philosophers.  Sti 
that  a  man  can  he  so  great  a  poet,  and  yet  deficient  in 
are  poetry's  two  grand  requisites,  —  imagination  and  pa 
He  describes  what  he  has  seen^  and  beautifully,  becau 
is  impressed  with  the  beauty  before  his  eyes.  He  c 
nothing :  I  cannot  recall  one  fine  simile.  He  has  oftei 
pressions  of  touching  feeling  —  he  is  often  melancholy, 
tender  —  but  with  more  of  sympathy  than  enei^ ;  an 
simplicity  he  often  mistakes  both  vulgarity  and  silliness. 
never  fills  the  atmosphere  around  with  music,  ^  lapping 
Elysium/  like  Moore  :  he  never  makes  his  readers  fairl] 
get  their  very  identity,  in  the  intense  interest  of  the  nan 
like  Scott :  he  never  startles  us  with  the  depth  of  our 
thoughts  —  he  never  brings  to  our  remembrance  all  tha 
own  existence  has  had  of  poetry  or  passion  -—  the  eame 
of  early  hope,  the  bitterness  of  after-disappointment - 
Byron. .  But  he  sits  by  the  fireside  or  wanders  throng 
fields^  and  calls  from  their  daily  affections  and  symp 
foundations  whereon  to  erect  a  scheme  of  the  widest  be 
lence.  He  looks  forth  on  the  beautiful  scenery  amid  ^ 
he  has  dwelt,  and  links  with  it  a  thousand  ties  of  the  b 
loveliness  of  thought :  I  would  say^  his  excellence  is  the 
sublime." 

'^  The  common  people  of  England/'  observed  Lord  M 
▼ille,  "  seem  to  me  to  have  less  feeling,  taste,  or  whate^ 
please  to  call  it,  for  poetry^  than  almost  any  other  coi 
Look  at  the  common  songs  of  the  Scotch  —  verse  ^  fa 
as  household  words  '  —  what  touches  of  exquisite  feeli 
what  natural  yet  deUcate  t][io\ig^t«  I  Look  at  those  of  the 
peasantry  —  what  fine  and  oxi^Viv^V  \m^%<£r^  \^  \a\^\q&> 
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But  the  run  of  English  ballads  are  as  vulgar  m  expression  as 
they  are  coarse  or  common  in  idea.  No  nation  takes  a  higher 
poetical  rank  than  our  own  -—  how,  therefore,  do  you  account 
for  this?" 

'*  I  am  not  one  of  those,"  returned  Mr.  Morland,  ^  who 
deem  it  necessary  to  give  a  reason  for  every  thing ;  and  of  all 
hypotheses,  those  which  account  for  the  various  workings  of 
the  imagination  are  to  me  especially  unsatisfactory.  That  t^ 
peculiar  temperament  is  required  for  poetry,  no  one  will  deny; 
but  what  produces  that  temperament  ?  —  scenery  and  circum- 
stances certainly  do  not.  I,  for  one,  am  content  to  leave  the 
question  with  the  longitude  and  the  philosopher's  stone. 

''  The  poetical  habits  of  a  people  do  not  lead  to  their  pro., 
dndng  great  poets,  else  those  among  the  Italians  of  the  pre- 
sent day  would  be  the  first  in  the  world.  Their  country  is 
unrivalled  in  its  loveliness  —  all  their  old  associations  are  of 
the  refined  and  elevated  order  —  their  taste  for  music  is  as 
exquisite  as  their  taste  for  painting.  Objects  of  beauty  are 
constantly  before  them,  for  the  picture  or  statue  gallery  is  open 
to  all  — -  their  churches  are  the  noblest  monuments  of  human 
power  —  the  common  wants  of  life  are  easily  supplied  —  and 
then  their  indolent  summer  habits  are  so  favourable  to  the  train 
of  imaginary  creations.  I  have  seen  an  Italian  peasant,  seated, 
perhaps,  by  one  of  the  ruined  fountains,  half  ivy,  half  water 
—  or  beneath  an  old  tree,  through  which  the  moonlight  was 
filling  like  rain — and  he  has  sung  some  one  of  those  divine 
airs  whose  popularity  has  verily  floated  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  Gradually  his  voice  has  died  away,  and  he  has  sat 
silent  and  absorbed,  as  if  wholly  given  up  to  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  the  soft  summer  night.  Ought  not  that  man  to  have 
been  a  poet?" 

"  The  feeling  for  poetry  is  not  the  power,  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve its  source  lies  not  without,  but  within." 
'  *'  Nothing  struck  me  so  much  as  the  extreme  beauty  of 
the  women.  To  take  one  instance  out  of  many  —  look  at  the 
young  peasants  who  plait  the  Leghorn  straw:  brought  up 
from  infancy  to  that  most  feminine  employment,  which  re- 
quires the  utmost  delicacy  of  touch,  their  hands  and  arms  are 
as  white  as  those  of  the  heroines  of  romance  always  are ;  the 
outline  of  their  face  is  perfect  —  the  finely  formed  nose,  the 
ivcry  teeth^  the  high,  intellectual  foiehead  —  wA  «ql^  c^^ 
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brows  — -  to  say  nothing  of  their  large  dark  ejres^  either 
deep  purple  blue^  or  a  radiant  black ;  and  then  their  ha 
profuse^  so  exquisitely  dressed,  put  up  into  those  rich  m 
of  shade^  and  falling  into  one  or  two  large  ringlets  that  ] 
nice  might  have  envied.  I  have  often  seen  one  of  those  j 
with  her  dassically-tumed  head^  bending  over  her  work, 
might  have  serv^  as  a  model  for  *  a  nymph,  a  naiad, 
grace.'" 

<^  Do  you  remember,"  said  Lady  Mandeville^  ^'  the 
/(ke  after  our  arrival  ?  Oh,  £mily,  it  was  matter  for  s< 
study  !  Their  exquisite  coquetry  —  each  peasant  had 
lover,  who  was  treated  with  that  perfection  of  ^beau 
disdain'  which  does  so  much  in  a  love  affair.  And 
their  dress  -—  the  fine  plaited  chemisette  close  round  the  tl 
—  the  long  gold  ear-rings,  those  indispensables  of  their  toi 
—-the  black  velvet  boddice,  showing  the  figure  to  sud: 
vantage,  laced  with  gold  and  coloured  silks  —  the  full  p 
coat— *  the  apron  trimmed  with  gay  ribands;  all  put  o 
neady,  and  with  such  a  fine  taste  for  harmony  of  colom 
I  always  think  national  costumes  invented  for  the  express 
vantage  of  travellers." 

'^  I  must  own,"  replied  Mr.  Morland,  "  the  pleasun 
travelling  seem  to  me  quite  ideal.  I  dislike  having 
routine  of  my  existence  disarranged -r^  I  dislike  early  risin 
I  dislike  bad  dinners  —  I  dread  damp  beds  —  I  like 
books  —  I  like  society  —  I  respect  my  cook,  and  love 
arm-chair ;  so  I  will  travel  through  Italy  in  a  chapter  — 
am  not  quite  sure  but  these  engravings  are  more  picture 
than  the  originals." 

"  And  I,"  replied  Lady  Mandeville,  *'  delight  in  its  < 
culties  :  a  bad  dinner  is  a  novelty,  and  a  litde  danger  i 
eigoyment  for  which  I  am  thankful.  There  are  two  read 
of  content  —  and  mine  would  be,  monotony." 

*'  Blessed  be  that  amiable  arrangement  of  fate,  which  | 
such  variety  of  tastes !  I  knew  a  lady  who  made  a  pet 
dove  —  I  knew  another  whose  passion  was  for  grasshop; 
I'll  tell  you  a  story,  at  which  I  laughed  at  first,  and  a 
wards  philosophised  upon.  You  know  the  frightful  gc 
which  so  disfigure  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valais ;  but 
themselveB  consider  them  to  be  personal  advantages  o: 
email  attraction.     In  m^  ^ou^  \  'ss^  ^  >i\.^^  VsoLch^d 
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tiio«e  yagrant  habits  you  have  been  advocating  ;  and  one  day 
I  found  myself  in  a  small  mountain  chapel^  where  a  Swiss 
pastor  was  encouraging  content  among  his  congregation,  by 
dwelling  on  the  many  levelling  circumstances  of  humanity  — 
the  sicloiess  or  Ae  sorrow  which  brought  the  happiness  of  the 
wealthy  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  poor.  Taking  it  for 
gnmted  I  was  as  ignorant  of  his  language  as  he  was  of  mine, 
he  looked  upon  my  appearance  as  quite  a  case  in  point :  *  Ob- 
serve this  young  stranger  —  rich^  free  to  do  his  own  pleasure, 
healthy  ;  but^  to  counterbalance  these  advantages,  Providence 
has  denied  him  a  goitre,*  " 


CHAPTER  IX. 

**  Nobody  diet  but  somebody*!  glad  of  it.*'— TAree  Comrtei  and  a  Dessert. 

Wb  difibr  from  our  ancestors  in  many  things  — in  none  more 
than  in  cases  of  sentiment.  Formerly^  it  was  your  suscep- 
tible school-girl^  "  your  novel-reading  miss"  —  now,  women 
only  grow  romantic  after  forty.  Your  young  beauty  calculates 
the  chances  of  her  Grecian  nose,  her  fine  eyes,  and  her  ex- 
quisite complexion  —  your  young  heiress  dwells  on  the  claims 
of  her  rent-roll,  or  the  probabilities  of  her  funded  property  : 
it  is  their  mothers  who  run  away  —  their  aunts  who  marry 
handsome  young  men  without  a  shilling.  Well,  the  prudence 
of  youth  is  very  like  selfishness,  and  the  romance  of  age  very 
like  folly. 

Mrs.  Arundel  was  arrived  at  the  romantic  age ;  and  Emily, 
on  her  return  from  a  fortnight's  stay  at  Norville,  was  some* 
what  surprised  to  hear  from  her  own  lips  that  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Boyne  Sillery  was  to  take  place  immediately.  So 
soon !  and  was  this  all  ?  A  few  months,  and  her  uncle's 
memory  seemed  to  have  utterly  passed  away.  Alas  !  oblivion 
is  our  moral  death,  and  forget^ness  is  the  second  grave  which 
doses  over  the  dead.  In  the  same  spirit  with  which  a  drown- 
ing man  catches  at  a  straw,  Emily  hoped  that  perhaps  Mrs. 
Clarke  might  be  induced  to  listen  to  arguments  against  such 
indecorous  haste,  and  that  her  influence  might  prevail  on  the 
impatient  gentlemaa   and   yielding  Ud^  V>  V^X.  ^^  w^^ 
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months  pm — and  then,  thought  Emflj,  "  I  ihill  be  gltd  it 
is  no  worse." 

This  hope  was  not  a  very  promising  one ;  for  she  eonld 
scarcely  flatter  herself  that  her  opinion  would  have  nradi 
weight:  she  wellknew  Mrs.  Clarke  entertained  a  very  mediocre 
estimate  of  her  understanding ;  she  had  nerer  asked  her  for  a 
receipt,  nor  ofiered  her  a  pattern,  - —  those  alphas  and  omegas 
with  her  female  accomplishments.  But,  however  deficient  in 
these  sciences  of  the  spoon  and  the  scissors,  there  was  a  sweet- 
ness, a  gentleness  about  Emily  which  it  was  impossible  to  dis* 
like ;  Mrs.  Clarke,  therefore,  always  spoke  of  her  only  pity- 
ingly. "  Miss  Arundel  might  have  been  made  a  great  dal 
of,  but  she  had  been  so  badly  brought  up." 

The  morning  was  raw  and  comfortless,  as  if  Winter,  just 
awakened  from  his  sleep  by  an  east  wind,  had  started  up  in 
that  unamiable  mood  which  is  the  mood  of  most  when  un- 
timely disturbed  in  their  slumbers ;  and  March,  which,  the 
day  before,  had  seemed  softening  into  April,  was  again  chilled 
into  January.  Emily's  health  and  habits  were  equally  ddi- 
cate  ;  and  a  wet,  cold  walk  was  to  her  sufficiently  distasteful, 
without  the  visit  at  the  end :  however,  she  summoned  her  re* 
solution  and  her  cloak,  and  set  forth.  She  walked  up  the  neatest 
of  gravel  walks,  edged  by  box,  where  there  was  not  a  leaf  out 
of  place,  and  a  turf  whose  silken  smoothness  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  a  tread ;  as  Mrs.  Clarke  justly  observed,  '^  It  was 
such  a  comfort  to  have  no  children  to  run  over  it."  She 
paused  on  the  cleanest  of  steps;  a  lad  in  pepper-andnsalt 
livery  opened  the  door ;  and  she  entered  the  hall  and  an  at> 
mosphere  of  most  savoury  soup,  where  she  seemed  likely  to 
remain  —  for  the  boy  stood  debating  between  his  right  hand 
and  his  left,  evidently  quite  undecided  whether  he  was  to  show 
her  to  the  drawing  or  dining-room.  This  mental  debate  was, 
however,  decided  by  the  appearance  of  his  mistress,  who  had 
just  taken  a  peep  to  see  who  her  visitor  was,  —  her  morning 
costume  rendering  such  a  precaution  very  necessary. 

''  Bless  me.  Miss  Emily,  who  would  have  thought  of  seeing 
you  in  the  rain  ?  Do  come  in.  Doctor,  go  on  with  your  soup, 
my  dear  — it  will  do  you  no  good  if  you  let  it  get  cold.  Do 
take  off  that  wet  cloak — are  your  feet  damp  ?  Don*t  mine' 
the  Doctor — he  is  only  an  old  married  man— -and  there  i 
no  £re  in  the  drawing-room." 
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;h  a  ahirer  at  the  thought  of  the  cold  blue  bettt  room, 
i  in  papers  and  brown  holland^  Emily  took  the  offered 
f  the  fire,  almost  glad  she  was  wet,  as  it  delayed  her  ex- 
ion.  But  time  has  a  most  feminine  faculty  of  opposi- 
-  always  hurries  if  we  hesitate — and  the  Doctor  finished 
ip,  and  went  out  to  hear  the  complaint  of  a  man  who 
i  to  the  justice  because  his  wife  insisted  on  giving  him 
ea  for  breakfast.  Mrs.  Clarke  arrived  at  the  end  of  her 
ies  for  being  caught  such  a  figure -«  but  she  had  been 
y  the  whole  morning  pickling  walnuts;  and  Emily, 
I  speak  she  must,  in  a  few  words  explained  the  object 

visit,  and  entreated  Mrs.  Clarke  to  use  her  influence  in 
ding  her  aunt  to  delay  the  marriage. 
>elay  is  all  I  ask  —  she  is  her  own  mistress  —  and  if 
n  reconcile  to  herself  the  prudence  and  propriety  of  such 

let  her  marry,  and  I  am  sure  I  hope  she  will  be  happy ; 
» implore  her,  for  the  sake  of  my  uncle's  memory  —  for 
irn  sake,  not  to  use  such  disreputable  Haste.  If  there  is 
iction  — and  there  can  be  none — let  there  be  some  de« 
observed." 
isternation  and  surprise  had  kept  Mrs.  Clarke  silent ;  but 

she  burst  into  a  series  of  ejaculations  —  ^'  Going  to  be 
>d,  and  her  husband  not  dead  seven  months  !•— Disgrace- 
[  thought  what  would  come  of  leaving  off  her  caps.  And 

saw  the  white  silk  bonnet  she  means  to  be  married  in  ? 
ine  price  she  has  paid  for  it,  I  dare  say.  She  never  con- 

me ;  but  she  is  very  much  mistaken  if  she  thinks  Dr. 
i  will  countenance  such  proceedings-— he  shall  not  marry 

f  you  did  but  know  how  grateful  I  shall  be  if  you  cmi 
evaU ! " 

>h  !  Miss  Emily,  it  is  all  your  fault.  If  you  had  but 
id  him  yourself —-I  am  sure  I  thought  you  would,  when 
d  him  down  —  I  had  planned  it  all,  I  do  assure  you ; 
ould  have  made  such  a  nice  couple." 
ily  felt  any  thing  but  inclined  to  thank  her  for  this  ar- 
nent ;  however,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Opie,  it  is  not  always 
*  to  say  all  one  thinks ;  so  she  only  observed,  *'  You 
not  blame  me — it  was  my  misfortune,  not  my  fault*' 
["rue,  true.  Poor  dear  !  it  was  too  bad  of  your  aunt  to 
•"rancis  from  you,  and  so  I  shall  telL  Yiei.    Qc^\Tk%  \j^  Xs^ 
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married,  indeed^  and  a  widow  only  seven  months !  I  wondei 
what  will  become  of  all  her  nice  new  mourning  I  What  shame 
ful  waste ! " 

Before  they  parted^  it  was  settled  that  Mrs.  Clarke  should 
call  on  Mrs.  Arundel^  and  join  her  persuasions  to  those  ol 
£mily.  Mr.  Boyne  Sillery  had,  excepting  one  short  y'vnt, 
been  away  for  the  last  fortnight ;  and  during  his  absence^  she 
might  probably  be  more  open  to  conviction. 

Emily  returned  home,  and  passed  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
wretched  days  of  her  life.  Great  misfortunes  have  at  least 
their  dignity  to  support  them ;  but  the  many  and  small  miseries 
of  life^  how  they  do  gall  and  wear  away  the  spirit !  The  con- 
trast with  the  elegance  and  cheerfulness  of  Norville  Abbey^and 
the  vivacity  and  kindness  of  Lady  Mandeville^  compared  with 
the  coldness^  the  talk-at-you  style  of  conversation  in  which  her 
aunt's  dislike  found  its  narrow  and  acrid  channel,  was  too  much 
to  be  borne.  Strange^  that  one  whose  opinion  we  neither  le- 
spect  nor  admit  should  yet  have  power  to  wound! -^ not 
stranger,  though,  than  that  it  should  have  power  to  please. 
One  may  live  to  be  indi£ferent  to  everything  but  opinion.  We 
may  reject  friendship  which  has  often  deceived  us  ;  renoanoe 
love,  whose  belief,  once  found  false,  leaves  us  atheists  of  the 
heart :  we  may  turn  from  pleasures  which  have  palled — ^froit 
employments  which  have  become  wearisome ;  but  the  opinios 
of  our  kind,  whethier  for  good  or  for  evil,  still  retains  its  hold; 
that  once  broken,  every  social  and  moral  tie  is  broken  too — the 
prisoner  then  may  go  to  his  solitary  cell — the  anchorite  to  his 
hermitage — the  last  link  with  life  and  society  is  rent  in  twain* 

Emily  was  pained,  more  than  she  would  have  admitted,  faf 
the  various  signs  of  dress  and  decoration  scattered  around; 
but  the  worst  was  as  yet  unseen.  Passing  along  the  gallery 
there  was  one  door  open  —  one  door  which  she  never  sav 
without  a  shudder— -one  door  which  she  had  never  entered.— 
the  one  through  which  her  uncle's  coffin  had  been  carried. 

"  No,  no  — impossible  !  "  exclaimed  she  aloud.  With  ai 
effort  she  entered  the  apartment^  and  saw  that  her  glance 
through  the  open  door  was  right.  A  great  empty  room,  it  had 
been  so  convenient  for  Mrs.  Arundel's  dresses,  which  were  aft 
laid  out  in  different  directions :  a  large  glass^  evidently  need 
in  trying  them  on^  stood  in  the  middle ;  and  on  the  very  bed 
where  her  uncle  had  died  wa%  s^teaxiowX.  ^^mmson  BUkpdivii 
juad,  on  the  pillow  above,  &  \>\oi^de  c%^  «sv^  ^q'vicxv 
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Emily's  indignation  was  at  first  tlie  uppermost,  the  only 
Ming.  She  hurried  from  the  place ;  but  her  own  chamber 
once  gained^  anger  only  gave  bitterness  to  grief.  She  re- 
proached herself  for  having  forgotten  her  sorrow ;  every 
lighter  thought  that  had  crossed  her  mind  —  every  hope  in 
which  she  had  indulged,  seemed  like  a  crime ;  and  her  aunt's 
unfeeling  levity  was  forgotten  in  her  own  melancholy  remem- 
.  •ranees.  All  was^  however^  recalled  by  a  message  ftrom  Mrs. 
Clirke^  who  requested  she  would  join  her  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

Sick  at  heart,  her  eyes  red  with  crying,  Emily  obeyed  the 
sommoDS,  and  heard  the  voices  of  both  ladies  considerably 
kmder  than  should  be  permitted  to  any  debate  which  is  not  to 
end  in  blows. 

The  first  words  she  caught,  on  her  entrance,  were^  "  I'll 
tell  you  what,  ma'am,  if  you  will  make  such  an  old  fool  of 
yourself^  Dr.  Clarke  shall  have  no  hand  in  it ;  he  won't  marry 
you." 

*^  Dr.  Clarke  may  wait  till  I  ask  him ;  and  I  tell  you,  once 
ior  all^  I  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  any  body; — clever  as  you 
think  yourself,  you  shall  not  manage  me.  And  pray.  Miss 
Smily,  what  brings  you  here  ?  " 

"  A  wish,  madam,  to  at  least  endeavour  to  save  you  from 
tiking  a  step  so  inconsistent  with  the  respect  you  owe  my 
uncle's  memory.     Surely  Mr.  Sillery  can  wait  till " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Clarke,  '^  he  can  wait  very  welL 
He  is  not  so  old  as  to  make  a  few  months  so  precious." 

Emily  saw  such  an  argument  was  not  a  very  convincing 
one  ;  and  approaching  Mrs.  Arundel,  urged,  in  die  most  con- 
ciliating tone,  every  consideration  that  was  likely  to  either 
toadi  or  soften  her.  *^  I  only  ask  a  few  months  of  respect  to 
Ae  opinion  of  the  world  —  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  You 
ity  you  find  them  solitary :  I  will  not  leave  home  again  — 
nothing  of  attention  on  my  part  shall  be  wanting  for  your 
comfort;  and  if  Mr.  Sillery  visits  here,  he  shall  meet  at  least 
with  d^ty  from  me." 

'^  And  if  you  can  take  him  from  your  silly  old  aunt,  you 
have  my  full  consent,"  cried  Mrs.  Clarke. 

This  was  too  much ;  and  snatching  her  hand  from  Emily, 
Mrs.  Arundel  said,  ''  Settle  it  all  your  own  way  -/'  axvd  U.^ 
the  room,  wbicb  shook  with  the  door  she  slammed  %i\j&T:\ki£t* 

Q  2 
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"  She'll  repent  it,  Miss  Emily ;  never  mind,  shell  repent 
it ;  "  and  with  this  consolatory  prediction^  Mrs.  Clarke  also 
departed. 

Emily  saw  no  more  of  her  aunt  that  evening.  She  was  told  t 
Mrs.  Arundel  was  engaged  with  a  gentleman.  Who  it  was,  her  . 
niece  could  easily  guess ;  and,  mortified  and  harassed,  she  re-  ^ 
tired  early  to  her  room.  Her  maid's  face  was  evidently  full  of  w 
news,  but  Emily  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  ;  and  the  girl  was  j^ 
dismissed,  as  discontented  as  the  possessor  of  untold  infinma- 
tion  could  well  be. 

Early  the  next  morning  she  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of 
wheels  in  the  court-yard.  Surprise  at  such  an  unusual  sonod 
made  her  unclose  the  window  a  little  to  discover  whence  it 
proceeded ;  and  she  was  just  in  time  to  see  Mr.  Boyne  SiUery 
hand  her  aunt  into  a  carriage,  jump  in  himself,  when  it  drore 
off  with  a  rapidity  which  scarcely  allowed  her  to  observe  that 
a  large  imperial  was  on  the  top^  and  her  aunt's  servant,  with  a 
huge  bandbox,  on  the  dickey. 

Emily  rang  her  bell.  It  was  answered  by  the  housemaid, 
with  a  great  white  satin  bow,  by  way  of  favour^  in  her  cap. 

"  Wliat  carriage  was  that  ?  " 

'^  Lord,  miss !  don't  you  know  &at  mistress  is  gone  to  be 
married  this  morning  ?  " 

''  Married !  Where  ?  " 

*^  Lord  love  you,  miss !  we  did  think  you  were  to  be  bride* 
maid,  till  mistress  told  us  not  to  call  you." 

**  But  where  is  Mrs.  Arundel  gone  ?  " 

This  the  girl  did  not  know. 

Emily  soon  learned  that  Mr.  Boyne  Sillery's  late  absence 
was  in  the  way  of  business.     He  had  been  residing  at  the 

little  town  of  C ,  and  there  her  infatuated  aunt  was  to  be 

married.  A  lady's-maid  from  town,  recommended  by  Mr.  Sil- 
lery,  had  been  her  only  confidante,  as  she  was  now  her  only 
companion. 

Emily  wandered  up  and  down  the  house  disconsolatdy. 
How  large,  how  empty,  how  miserable,  every  thing  looked! 
She  thought  of  writing  to  Mr.Delawarr,  who  had  been  named 
as  her  guardian,  to  Norville  Abbey;  but  her  head  swten  roond 
—  she  could  not  see  the  paper  before  her.  The  noise  from 
the  servants'  haU  was  rendered  more  acutely  painful  by  bar 
fieadach ;  for  her  aunt,  partX^  m\)[i  «^  Vv&'V)  ^1  wKSA^g  her 
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liecCj  whom  she  disliked — as  we  always  dislike  those  we  have 
ued  ill — had  left  orders  for  a  general  r^ale.  Most  of  the 
stahlishment  were  new.  Mr.  Arundel  had  pensioned  off  his 
ew  more  ancient  domestics ;  and  his  wife  was  not  one  whose 
enrice  was  a  heritage.  There  was  hence  little  to  restrain 
beir  mirth  or  their  intemperance.  Loud  bursts  of  laughter 
oanded  through  the  hall.  Emily  rose  to  ring  the  beil,  but 
ank  down  quite  insensible. 

Something  she  remembered  of  partial  revival^  of  motion  in  a 
arriage^  of  being  conveyed  to  bed ;  but  it  was  not  till  after 
ome  hours  of  stupor  that  she  revived  sufficiently  to  recognise 
ler  French  bed  at  Norville  Abbey,  and  Lady  MandeviUe  bending 
oxiously  over  her  pillow. 

1)1  news  travel  fast ;  and  Mrs.  Arundel's  marriage  was  like 
he  sun  in  the  child's  riddle,  for  it  went  "  round  each  house^ 
nd  round  each  house,  and  looked  in  at  every  window.'*  Nor- 
ille  Abbey  was  soon  enlightened,  like  the  rest;  and  Lady 
Vaudeville  immediately  set  off  to  rescue  her  young  friend 
rom  "  the  solitude  which  comes  when  the  bride  is  gone  forth." 
fhe  had  been  more  amused  with  the  accounts  of  Mrs.  Arundel's 
redding  than  Emily  might  have  quite  liked;  but  her  favourite's 
Uness  put  mirth  to  flight  All  Lady  Mandeville's  kindness  and 
ifiection  were  called  forth ;  and  Emily  might  have  said  with 
mother  invalid,  "  It  is  worth  while  to  be  ill,  to  be  so  petted 
ind  nursed." 


CHAPTER  X. 

**  At  Zaia*f  gate  itopc  Zara*!  mate ;  in  him  ihaU  I  difcorer 
The  dark-eyed  youth  pledged  me  his  truth  with  tears,  and  was  my  lover  ?  *' 

LOCKHART. 

Phb  first  great  principle  of  our  religious,  moral,  civil,  and 
iterary  institutions,  is  a  dinner.  A  church  is  built,  a  railroad 
pened,  the  accounts  of  a  vestry  inspected,  a  revolution  occurs, 
.  subscription  is  made,  a  death  is  to  be  celebrated,  a  friend  to 
le  supported — all  alike  by  a  dinner.  Our  heathen  brethren 
re  to  be  converted — we  dine  for  their  salvation;  our  musical, 
beatrical,  and  literary  brethren  are  to  be  Telie^ed "— ^^  ^^^ 
inr  tbeir  bene£t :  for  the  some-half-dozeaCh  tuoe  \}[i<&  1^t^\i<2ol 

^  S 
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patriots  alter  their  government — we  dine  for  the  conseryation 
of  their  charter ;  Mr.  Pitt  dies  —  his  memory  is  preserred  hy 
fish  and  soup  ;  kws  govern  the  kingdom^  and  a  young  gentle- 
man qualifies  himself  to  hecome  their  minister  by  a  course  of 
meals  in  the  Temple  Hall ;  and  what  are  cabinet  councils  to 
cabinet  dinners  ?  Where  the  Duke  of  Wellington  once  trusted 
his  aide-de-camp,  he  now  relies  on  his  butler^  and  the  decisions 
of  his  cook  are  as  important  as  the  movements  of  his  army. 

In  social  life^  to  owe  such  a  one  a  dinner  is  the  most'  im- 
perative of  obligations — gambling  debts  always  excepted.  An 
Englishman  talks  of  the  Magna  Charta  and  roast-beef  in  a 
breath;  his  own  constitution  and  that  of  his  country  are  iadis- 
solubly  united.  As  a  great  orator  once  observed,  "  The  security 
of  your  laws^  the  sanctity  of  your  churchy  the  bond  of  society, 
the  cement  of  your  religious,  political,  and  moral  obligations, 
nay,  the  actual  existence  of  your  country  —  its  Tital  interests 
depend,  gentlemen,  on  its  dinners."  (I  quote  from  memory, 
and  may  be  mistfdcen  as  to  the  form,  but  I  am  sure  I  have 
given  the  spirit  of  the  speech.) 

It  was  to  attend  one  of  these  national  institutions  —  a  din- 
ner on  the  opening  of  a  canal  —  that  Lord  Mandeville  set 
forth,  with  a  mouthful  of  patriotism  and  public  spirit;  and 
Lady  Mandeville,  and  Emily,  still  languid  with  recent  illness, 
were  left  tSte-d-tete. 

Night  came;  and  the  wind  and  rain,  which  beat  against' 
the  window,  only  added  the  advantage  of  contrast  to  the  cur- 
tained, carpeted,  and  lighted  boudoir ;  and  every  gust  served 
as  an  excuse  for  shrinking  still  farther  into  the  warm  crimson 
cushions  of  the  arm-chairs  they  had  drawn  almost  into  the 
fire.  They  had  no  new  books ;  Emily  'was  still  too  weak  for 
work  or  music;  and  it  was  just  the  most  confidential  and  con- 
versational evening  in  the  world. 

Confidence  is  made  up  of  confession  and  remembrances; 
we  all  love  to  talk  of  the  days  of  our  youth ;  and,  almost  be- 
fore she  was  aware,  Lady  Mandeville  was  engaged  in  a  sort  of 
autobiography  of  herself.  It  would  do,  she  said,  as  well  as 
reading  aloud,  to  send  her  patient  to  sleep. 

^'  I  am  going  to  enact  the  heroine  of  a  narrative,  though 

sadly  deficient  in  all  the  necessary  requisites.     Save  one,  I 

have  never  had  a  misfortane  bai^^exv  \o  vue  —  I  have  never 

ifeen  in  such  extremes  of  poveiiy  x\v«lX  \  \ivi^\«ft\!L  ^vS&^^v: 
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iell  even  tbe  ruby  cross  hung  round  my  neck  by  my  mysteri- 
ous mother  —  or  the  locket  which  contained  two  braids  of 
bair^  one  raven  black,  the  other  golden^  the  first  love-pledge 
of  my  unfortunate  parents — I  have  never  had  a  fever,  during 
i^hich  my  lover  watched  every  look  of  my  benevolent  phy- 
ddan  *-  I  have  never  been  given  over,  and  then,  after  a  pro- 
found sleep,  recovered  —  my  hair  has  always  come  easily  out 
Df  curl  —  I  never  played  the  harp  —  and  have  always  been 
more  inclined  to  laugh  than  to  cry.  My  father.  Lord  Elmore, 
lived  in  a  large  old-fashioned  house^  and  in  a  large  old- 
fashioned  manner.  By  large,  I  mean  liberal :  he  was  only  less 
indulgent  to  his  seven  children  than  my  mother,  who  I  believe 
>ever  said  *  no '  in  all  her  life.  It  was  not  the  system  of  in- 
lulgence  practised  by  Dandie  Dinmont's  '  gude  wife,'  who 
^ve  '  the  bairns  their  ain  way,  because,  puir  things,  she  had 
laithing  else  to  gi'e  them.'  But  my  mother,  I  suppose, 
thought,  as  she  gave  every  thing  else,  she  might  as  well  give 
that  too. 

^<  I  pass  over  the  dynasty  of  white  frocks  and  blue  sashes. 
Sometimes  I  learnt  my  lessons,  sometimes  I  did  not;  but 
really  that  which  was  no  matter  of  necessity  often  became 
matter  of  inclination ;  and  I  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  fourteen, 
and  my  sister's  confidante.  Ah,  the  interest  I  took  in  her 
nnxieties  !  the  sympathy  I  gave  to  her  sorrows !  it  was  almost 
^ual  to  having  a  lover  of  my  own. 

"  It  was  a  provokingly  happy  union — both  families  equally 
inxious  it  should  take  place:  only,  my  father  insisted  that 
Isabel  should  be  eighteen  before  the  marriage ;  and  they  did 
manage  to  arrange  some  little  jealousies  and  quarrels,  which 
igreeably  diversified  the  delay.  The  year  of  probation  passed, 
md  my  sister  married.  Even  now,  I  remember  how  I  missed 
der.  I  cried  the  first  three  nights  I  curled  my  hair  by  my- 
self. However,  September  came,  and  with  it  my  second 
brother ;  and  his  companion  for  the  shooting  season  was  the 
foung,  handsome,  and  lively  Henry  0*Byme,  descended  from 
rings  whose  crown  was  old  enough  to  have  been  made  of  the 
^Id  of  Ophir.  I  —  who  considered  a  lover  as  the  natural 
M)nsequence  of  being  fifteen,  and  indeed  was  rather  surprised 
[  had  not  one  already,  and  who  held  half-a-dozen  blushes 
iroof  of  the  state  of  my  feelings  —  lost  my  Y^easX.  mSXv  ^  ^^ 
iMp  imagiDable;  and  Henry  made  loTe  to  tae^  'beCKQSi&)\^^^1 

Q  4 
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believe^  he  considered  it  a  proper  compliment,  which  every 
lady  under  fifty  expected.  A  declaration  of  love  was  to  me 
tantamount  to  an  offer  —  though,  to  tell  you  the  plain  truths 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  it  was  meant  to  be  so  taken  by 
my  Milesian  lover.  My  father  —  I  really  do  not  know  how 
he  could  venture  on  such  a  liberty  —  one  day  actually  said  he 
wished  I  would  not  walk  quite  so  much  ou  the  terrace  by 
moonlight  with  Mr.  O'Eyme ;  —  child  as  I  was,  he  did  not 
like  it  '  Child  as  I  was ! '  This  was  adding  insult  to  injury. 
I  threw  myself  at  his  feet  in  the  most  approved  manner  — * 
implored  him  not  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  his  child  to 
ambition — talked  of  a  cottage  and  content — of  blighted' hopes 
and  an  early  grave.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  my  father 
laughed  or  swore ;  I  rather  think  he  did  both.  However,  he 
sent  for  my  mother  to  try  and  convince  me :  instead,  she  en^ 
deavoured  to  comfort  me  by  dwelling  on  the  imprudence  of 
poverty,  and  the  miseries  of  an  injudicious  attachment ;  till^ 
overcome  with  the  picture  of  the  privations  I  should  have  to 
endure,  and  the  difficulties  I  should  have  to  encounter,  she 
fairly  wept  over  the  hardships  of  my  imaginary  future. 

'*  Dinner  came ;  but  O' Byrne's  place  was  vacant.  My  largf 
tears  dropped  into  my  soup  — my  chicken  went  away  un* 
touched  —  I  refused  even  my  favourite  apricot  jelly. 

^<  The  evening,  however,  brought  consolation,  in  the  shape 
of  a  real,  actual  love-letter,  sent  through  that  most  orthodox 
channel  —  my  maid.  I  could  not  help  reading  it  aloud  to  her. 
'  The  barbarity  of  my  father,'  — '  eternal  constancy,'  —  how 
well  these  phrases  looked  on  bath-post ! 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Emily,  to  you  is  closed  one  of  the  sweetest 
sources  of  youthful  felicity.      You  have  no  father  with  a  pro- 
verbially flinty  heart,  —  no  guardian  to  lock  you  up !     It  is 
impossible  for  you  to  have  an  unfortunate  attachment ;  and  — 
young,  rich,  pretty  —  1  think  you  can  hardly  console  yourself 
with  even  an  unrequited  one.      How  ill-used  I  did  think  my- 
self !  —  what  consequence  it  gave  me  in  my  own  eyes  !  Three 
weeks  passed  away,  —  I  caught  two  sore  throats  by  leaning 
out  of  an  open  window,  watching  the  moon  shine  on  the  ter« 
race  where  we  used  to  walk.     I  threatened  my  mother  with  a 
consumption.     I  sat  up  at  night  reading  and  re-reading  his 
letter,  &nd  gazing  on  ^  little  profile  ^V:ach.  I  had  drawn  with 
a  bUck'lead  pencil,  and  called  \u!&----'S^eaN«a\xk$ai7i^^dea$K^^v 
"^  feur  it  would  be  recognised  I 
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^'  Three  weeks  passed,  when,  taking  up  the  paper,  and  tam- 
ing—as a  woman  always  does  -—  to  the  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  what  should  I  see  but —  *  Married,  on  Thursday 
last,  at  Gretna,  Henry  O'Byme,  of  Killdaren  Castle,  in  Con* 
naught,  to  Eliza,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Jonathan 
8impkhi.'  The  paper  dropped  from  my  hand.  I  knew  my 
red-haired  rival  well  —  she  had  dined  at  our  house  with  old 
Lady  Driscol,  who  patronised  her,  and  had  there  met  my  faith- 
less lover.  Alas !  I  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance  with  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  —  and  found  wanting!  How 
wretched  I  resolved  on  being  !  I  braided  the  hair  I  no  longer 
took  delight  in  curling ;  I  neglected  my  dress  —  that  is  to  say, 
I  only  wore  white  muslin ;  and  my  kind  mother,  who  had 
been  as  angry  with  me  as  her  gentle  nature  was  capable  of 
being,  could  now  be  as  angry  as  she  pleased  with  him.  Her 
mrprise  at  the  infidelity  was  even  greater  than  mine,  and  her 
lympathy  was  great  in  proportion.  I  talked  of  the  perfidy  of 
men,  and  said  I  should  never  marry. 

"  Six  months  went  by,  and,  to  teU  you  the  truth,  I  was 
getting  very  tired  of  my  despair,  when  one  day  a  young  man, 
a  cousin  with  whom  in  my  white-frock  days  I  had  been  a 
great  pet,  came  to  stay  in  our  house.  He  seemed  touched 
with  my  melancholy  —  I  confided  my  sorrows  from  con- 
fidence —  he  proceeded  to  consolation. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  I  thought  my  ringlets  did  not 
merit  neglect  —  that  a  girlish  fancy  was  but  a  foolish  thing. 
Lord  Mandeville  agreed  with  me ;  my  father  laughed  at  me, 
and  said  I  ought  to  be  consistent,  that  no  heroine  ever  fell  in 
love  with  the  consent  of  her  family ;  but  my  mother  said, 
'  Poor  dear  child,  do  not  tease  her.' 

'^  Wdl,  my  sister  was  married  at  eighteen  —  so  was  I,  and 
the  spoiling  system  has  still  continued.  I  know  there  is  such 
a  word  as  a  contradiction  in  the  dictionary,  but  my  knowledge 
is  all  theory.  I  have  a  husband  comme  il  n*y  en  a  pointy  to 
whom  I  have  made  a  wife  cwnme  Uyen  a  peu,  I  have  two 
of  the  prettiest  children  in  the  world  —  (don't  answer,  £mily 
—  that  smile  is  quite  flattering  enough) ;  and  1  sometimes 
think  whether,  like  the  ancient  king,  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  make  an  offering  to  destiny,  and  throw  my  set  of  emeralds 
into  the  lake." 

EmUjr  could  not  hut  deprecate  the  emex%\dB  \x^n%  ^^qS^eos^ 
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to  any  such  preTentive  service ;  and  Lady  Mandeville  soon 
aftenivards  left  her  to  meditate  over  her  narrative,  one  phrase 
of  which  certainly  dwelt  on  her  mind.  '*  Young,  rich,  pretty 
•—it  is  quite  impossible  for  you  to  have  an  unfortunate 
attachment ! " 

The  more  imaginative  love  is,  the  more  superstitious  it 
must  he :  the  belief  of  omens  being  past —  that  desire  of  the 
unattainable  so  inherent  in  our  nature,  and  which  shows  itsdf 
in  so  many  shapes  —  now,  as  far  as  regards  prophecy,  it  takes 
another  form,  and  calls  itself  presentiment ;  and  Emily  lay 
awake  much  longer  than  was  good  for  her  complexion,  build- 
ing that  aerial  architecture  called  chdteaux  en  Espagncy  on  the 
slight  foundation  of  a  single  sentence. 

I  do  not  think  imagination  an  indulgence  at  all  to  he  per- 
mitted in  our  present  state  of  society  :  very  well  for  poets  and 
painters  — it  is  their  business,  the  diing  of  all  others  not  to  be 
neglected  ;  but  in  the  common  construction  of  characters  and 
circumstances  it  is  an  illusion  quite  at  variance  with  the  reali- 
ties on  which  we  are  to  act,  and  among  which  we  are  to  live. 
In  a  young  man  it  unfits  him  for  the  rough  career  of  life,  as 
much  as  stepping  within  the  castle's  enchanted  boundary  un- 
fitted Sir  Launcelot  for  his  encounter  with  the  giant.  The 
sword  of  action  hangs  idly  in  the  unnerved  hand.  We  will 
suppose  he  possesses  talent  and  feeling  —  without  them  he 
could  not  possess  imagination ;  —  he  starts  on  his  forward 
path,  where,  as  in  about  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
he  has  to  make  his  own  way.  Conscious  of  his  abilities,  he 
will  overrate,  perhaps  not  themselves,  but  their  influence. 
He  will  read  the  novel,  till  he  becomes  to  himself  the  very 
hero  of  its  pages.  In  history,  he  will  dwell  only  ''  on  marvels 
wrought  by  single  hand,"  till  he  deems  they  say,  '^  Gro  and 
do  thou  likewise."  Every  thing  is  seen  through  an  exag- 
gerated medium.  He  prepares  himself  for  great  difficulties, 
which  he  is  to  vanquish  —  gigantic  obstacles,  which  he  is  to 
overcome.  Instead  of  these,  he  is  surrounded  by  small  im- 
pediments, which  seem  below  his  ideal  dignity  to  encounter. 
His  most  favourite  acquirements  are  useless,  because  none  of 
them  have  been  called  into  action  by  his  own  pecuHar  circum- 
stances ;  and  he  reproaches  Fortune,  where  he  should  accuse 
Fiction, 
Few  hooks  have  been  more  dacn^<sTQi^%  \a  ^^cra!&%.\siii&,Q£ 
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tiiis  temperament,  in  middle  life,  than  Vivian  Grey.  No 
lomance  is  so  hazardous  as  that  of  real  life :  the  adventures 
leem  so  possible,  yet  so  exciting.  There  is  something  so 
pleasant  in  the  mastery  of  mere  mind :  the  versatility  of 
manner^  the  quick  eye  of  the  hero  to  the  weakness  of  others, 
appear  so  completely  in  the  power  also  of  the  reader ;  his 
vanity  adds  force  to  his  imagination,  and  our  youth  rises 
from  the  perusal  convinced  of  the  hardship  of  his  particular 
sitnation,  shut  out  from  the  diplomatic  and  political  career,  for 
which  his  now  unemployed  and  undervalued  talents  so  eminently 
qualify  him ;  and  the  chances  are,  that  the  earlier  half  of  his 
life  is  filled  with  disappointment  and  bitterness. 

A  woman  may  indulge  this  faculty  with  more  impunity, 
because  hers  is  generally  a  passive,  not  an  active  feeling,  and 
principally  confined  to  the  affections ;  all  the  risk  of  beau- 
idealising  a  lover  too  much,  is,  that  of  never  finding  one,  or 
being  disappointed  when  found. 

Edward  Lorraine  had  more  materials  for  a  hero  than  many 
of  his  compeers  ;  still,  his  most  admiring  friends  would  have 
been  rather  at  a  loss  to  recognise  him  under  the  traits  with 
which  he  was  invested  by  Emily  Arundel.  Alas !  the  heart 
worships  in  its  idol  the  attributes  which  itself  has  first  created. 
Illusions  are  the  magic  of  real  life,  and  the  forfeit  of  future 
pain  is  paid  for  present  pleasure. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

**  On  n'ainroit  gudre  do  plalsir,  si  Ton  ne  se  flattait  Jamais.** —  Rocrkpoucauld. 
**  Behold,  they  speak  with  their  mouths,  and  swords  are  in  their  lips."— P^o/m  lis. 

The  end  of  a  journey  is  its  pleasantest  part.  So  thought 
Lord  Mandeville,  as  the  postilions  gave  their  whips  an  extra 
crack,  in  order  to  drive  up  the  avenue  in  style.  They  had 
the  credit  of  their  horses  as  much  at  heart  as  their  own. 
To-night,  however,  whipmanship  was  somewhat  wasted ;  —  a 
small,  heavy  rain  had  made  the  road  so  soft,  that  tlie  ringing 
wheel  and  clattering  hoof  were  inaudible.  This  was  a  great 
mortification  to  the  posthoya,  to  whom  noise,  liivol  v^g^i^) 
St  least  speed's  best  part» 
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'*  How  late  they  are^  and  how  stupid  we  are ! "  said  Lady 
Mandeville,  glancing  reproachfully  first  at  Mr.  Morland,  who^ 
having  taken  what  he  called  a  most  constitutional  walk^  was 
now  in  a  large  arm-chair  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  healh 
and  hedge^  —  and  then  at  Emily,  who  was  sedulously  em- 
ployed in  working  a  large  red  cross  on  the  flag  destined  for 
Frank's  &vourite  toy  —  a  miniature  frigate. 

*'  Do  you  know^"  added  she,  '^  what  is  the  great  torment 
of  the  idle  ?     To  see  others  industrious." 

'*  I  must  say,"  replied  Emily,  smiling,  "  considering 
Lord  Mandeville  has  heen  ahsent  hut  two  days,  your  impa- 
tience for  his  return  is  very  flattering.'* 

There  was  something  in  this  speech  that  made  the  hearer 
laugh  outright  —  one  of  those  provoking  laughs  which  shows 
it  has  touched  some  train  of  thought  you  know  nothing  ahout 
I  cannot  agree  with  those  romantic  philosophers  who  hold 
ignorance  to  he  hliss  at  any  time ;  but  ignorance,  when  your 
listener  laughs  at  what  you  say,  without  why  or  wherefore,  is 
enough  to  enrage  a  saint.  By  the  by,  considering  what  an 
irascible  race  they  were,  the  reputation  of  the  saints  for 
patience  has  been  very  easily  acquired. 

Tiie  truth  is,  another  visitor  was  expected  with  her  hus- 
band. Lady  Mandeville  had  erected  a  little  romance  in  her 
own  mind,  of  which  Emily  was  already  the  heroine,  and  the 
anticipated  guest  was  to  be  the  hero.  She  had  calculated 
probabilities,  dwelt  on  the  chances  of  association,  the  idle- 
ness  of  the  country,  the  necessity  of  an  attachment  to  give 
interest  to  the  ride,  and  novelty  to  the  walk ;  besides,  she  had 
recalled  not  one  suspicious  blush  only,  but  many.  The  femi- 
nine part  in  the  drama  was  therefore  cast. 

Now  for  the  gentleman.  Many  a  heart  is  caught  in  the 
rebound.  The  brilliant  coquette,  who  had  led  captivity  captive 
could  have  inflicted  no  deeper  wound  than  a  little  wholesomt 
mortification  ;  -—  a  little  preference  from  another  would  b( 
especially  flattering.  Then  the  pretensions  of  her  protSgA 
were  any  thing  but  undervalued.  Emily  certainly  was  nevei 
seen  to  greater  advantage  than  just  at  present.  The  sweetnes 
of  feeling,  rather  than  of  temper,  was  a  charm  of  all  others  ti 
be  appreciated  in  the  domestic  Ufe  they  were  now  leading 
Unrepresaed  hy  her  natural  timidity ,  Vvei  mental  stores  deve 
loped  themaelYeu  in  a  small  cvccle  ^\iet«  ^^^'j  ^x\^  \&RX^«f^ 
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encouragement*  There  was  an  extreme  fascination  to  one 
paUed  with  the  brilliancy^  and  tired  of  the  uniformity  of 
society^  in  the  freshness,  the  simplicity^  so  touched  with 
romance,  that  made  the  poetry  of  Emily's  character.  More- 
orer  Lady  Mandeville  took  a  personal  interest  in  her  favourite. 
The  merit  we  are  the  first  to  discover,  almost  seems  as  if  it 
were  our  own,  and  that,  like  a  newly  found  country,  it  was  to 
bear  the  name  of  the  first  finder. 

A  bustle  was  now  heard  in  the  hall ;  the  door  was  thrown 
open ;  Mr.  Morland  lost  his  nap,  and  Emily  her  needle,  in 
the  surprise  of  Lord  Mandeville's  entrance  with  Mr.  Lorraine. 
Timidity  does  as  much  towards  concealing,  as  resolution  does 
towards  repressing,  emotion.  Lady  Mandeville  was  the  only 
one  of  the  party  who  observed  that  Emily's  usual  blush 
deepened  with  twofold  crimson  —  that  her  hand  trembled  as 
she  eagerly  resumed  her  work,  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
symmetry  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  red  cross  of 
St  George. 

It  is  worth  while  to  leave  home,  if  it  were  only  to  enjoy  being 
of  so  much  consequence  on  your  return.  Lord  Mandeville 
arrived  with  all  the  interest  of  absence  and  news.  A  Russian 
prince^  whose  carriage  was  lined  with  sable,  and  whose  vehicle 
and  self  had  been  seized  at  the  custom-house,  he  having  re- 
fused to  quit  his  shelter,  on  the  plea  of  dreading  the  irre* 
gularity  of  our  atmosphere ;  —  the  breaking  off  of  Mr.  De- 
lorme's  marriage  on  which  the  gentleman  had  observed,  that 
it  was  very  impertinent  in  Miss  Lumleigh  to  ofi^r  him  such 
polite  attentions,  knowing  that  her  father  was  going  out  of 
parliament,  and  that  he  Mr.  Ddorme,  only  married  on  patriotic 
principles^  to  strengthen  his  party ;  —  two  other  marriages ; 
one  in  consequence  of  smiles  feminine,  the  other  in  conse- 
quence of  frowns  masculine  —  curious,  that  hope  and  fear 
should  lead  to  such  similar  results ;  —  the  inferences  of  half-a- 
dozen  separations ;  details  of  divers  dinners,  balls,  and  break- 
fasts ;  —  a  little  gold  Napoleon  set  as  a  brooch  —  Oh,  con- 
queror of  Europe  !  to  think  of  thy  pedestal  being  a  pin !  — 
a  bracelet  of  an  Indian  snake  fastened  by  a  locust ;  —  and 
three  new  novels.  These  passed  away  the  evening ;  and  it 
must  be  owned  Lord  Mandeville  well  deserved  his  greeting. 

Lady  Mandeville's  face,  like  that  of  Cooper's  Watet-vjUcK, 
wore  its  most  ^^  malign  smile,"  when  »he  nexX  txiwolvq^^v 
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ceived  that  her  predestined  lovers  were  walldng  on  the  lai 
together ;  and  that^  when  Emily  entered  the  breakfast-iooi 
her  curls  were  just  enough  relaxed  by  the  air  to  droop  th< 
gracefulest.  The  soft  sunny  ringlety  just  dropping  into 
succession  of  light  rings,  is  very  becoming ;  and,  moreovi 
«he  had  a  colour  one  shade  more  delicate  than  a  most  luxuria 
Jiose  she  had  gathered  for  Mr.  Morland ;  one  of  whose  dogm 
was,  that  the  freshness  of  the  morning  should  communica 
itself  to  our  feelings.  ^'  Our  early  tastes  are  our  unsophist 
cated  ones.  Give  me,  therefore,  flowers  in  the  morning,  ai 
perfumes  at  night." 

^'  Your  garden  is  beautiful,"  said  Lorraine,  as  he  intei 
tionally  took  his  place  by  Emily's  side. 

"  The  flowers  in  it  are  very  common  ;  but  we  have  bee 
ISO  long  away." 

"  Your  tone  of  apology  is  unnecessary ;  the  commone 
flowers  are  the  most  beautiful.  Take  the  three  I  can  moi 
readily  think  of — the  rose,  the  violet,  the  daisy  —  the  field 
^aisy,  remember;  and,  as  the  blacking  advertisements  sa] 
'  Warren  against  all  the  worlds'  —  where  will  you  find  theJ 
equals  ?  " 

"  They  possess,"  replied  Mr.  Morland,  <^  the  two  greatei 
of  charms  —  the  association  of  memory  and  of  imaginatioD 
they  are  the  flowers  that  our  childhood  has  loved,  and  on 
poets  have  sung.     Flowers  have  much  to  be  grateful  for." 

*'  Our  poets  all  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  alive  to  theJ 
beauty ;  and  human  love  and  human  sorrow 


*  Have  written  every  leaf  with  thoughtful  tears.' 


f» 


"  I  am  going,"  said  Mr.  Morland,  "  to  make  a  bold  af 
sertion  —  that,  with  all  his  feeling  for  natural  beautie 
Wordsworth  has  none  for  flowers :  he  strings  quaint  conceit 
together  about  them.     What  does  he  call  the  daisy  ?  " 

*'  A  little  Cyclops  with  one  eye,"  answered  Emily. 

*'  And  the  shield  of  a  fairy,  &c.  Look  at  Burn's  poem  1 
the  daisy  !  There  are  no  pretty  odd  epithets  in  that ;  but 
natural  gush  of  feeling,  hallowing  for  ever  the  object  whic 
called  it  forth." 

Edward  Lorraine.  — ''  Who  cares  for  the  exotics,  whoi 

attractions  are  of  the  hothouse  and  the  gardener  ?    Their  rub 

Jeaves  are  writ  with  no  gentle  lYiou^U  •,  ^%;^  «sft««»»vUallY  < 
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iwing-TOom,  and  have  no  more  sentiment  about  them 
bie  Sevre  caps  and  saucers  to  which  they  are  companions. 
here*s  the  rose  — '  spring's  sweetest  book '  —  why  a 
world  of  blushes  are  on  its  leaves.  Then,  again,  the 
whether  it  be 

*  The  lady  Ii1y»  fldrer  than  the  mooD,\ 


*  The  na!ad-like  lily  of  the  rale. 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair,  and  pauion  lo  pale.*  ** 

Morland.  —  "  Or 

*  The  lily,  a  delicate  lady. ' 
Who  sat  under  her  green  parasol.*  ** 

lly,  —  *'  My  favourite  flowers  are  violets  — 

*  Those  early  flowers,  o'er  which  the  Spring  has  leant. 
Till  they  have  caught  their  colour  from  her  qres. 
Their  sweetness  from  her  breath.'  *' 

?ard  Lorraine, — "  WTiether  it  is  that  your  gardener 

;  been  here,  with  his  '  cruel  curtailments/  like  Mr.  Hume, 

how  very  luxuriant  is  the  growth  of  this  myrtle !  it  is 

*  Green  as  hope,  before  it  erieres 
O'er  the  lost  and  broken-hearted  — 
All  with  which  iu  youth  has  parted.'  " 

y  Mandeville. — "  Apropos  to  myrtle ;  is  there  any  truth 
report  that   Lord  Merton  is  about  to    marry  Miss 

I 

e  Emily  coloured  the  least  in  the  world.  A  woman  has 
a  kind  of  sentimental  consciousness  about  any  one  who 
T  made  love  to  her.  I  often  think  she  pities  the  man 
uses^  more  perhaps  than  his  case  quite  requires.  Well, 
It  to  be  a  comfort  that  a  person  is  not  so  unhappy  as 
pose. 

jard  Lorraine,  —  '^  He   told  me  that  his  mind  was 
L  between  Miss  Dacre  and  Miss  Manvers." 
y  Mandeville,  —  '^  His  mind  divided  !  Verily  that  is 
;  two  bites  of  a  cherry.     What  are  the  rival  claims  of 
ival  heiresses  ?  " 

mrd  Lorraine,  —  *^  They  are  as  equally  balanced  as 
n  the  ancient  apologue.     I  will  only  be  malicious  by 
ce.      I  believe,   were   such  acts  of  faith  permitted, 
!jauriston  would  recommend  him  to  marry  botfi.*' 
i  Mandeville  now  interrupted  tbe  cotiN«t«ajCiAti)\r|> 
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yitiug  Lorraine  to  walk  round  with  him  and  see  hia  im- 
provements—  a  tax  regtdarly  levied  on  every  new-comer  bj 
all  country  gentlemen.  From  the  park  to  the  pigsty^  all  mast 
be  duly  appreciated ;  for^  by  some  process  or  other^  the  pro- 
prietor amalgamates  their  merits  with  his  own.  The  walk^ 
however^  this  mornings  was  something  more  than  an  inventory 
of  ditches  and  drains.  Mandeville  was  theoretic  in  his  future 
views — which  is  very  good^  in  talk  at  least;  and,  besides, 
there  was  not  too  much  to  see.  The  estate  which  came  with 
the  title  was  small ;  and  though  he  himself  would  gladly  have 
settled  at  the  Abbey^  and  extended  the  boundary  of  its  do- 
mains, and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  days  to  building  and  planting, 
com  laws  and  the  country,  yet  to  this  there  was  a  very  ad- 
verse influence. 

We  all  know^  either  from  experience  or  observation,  that 
Janus  would  be  a  very  appropriate  marriage  deity;  inasmuch 
as  he  has  two  faces,  which  look  opposite  ways.  Lady  Man- 
deville was,  as  I  have  said,  compounded  of  all  the  elements  of 
society :  its  love  of  excitement — its  necessity  of  variety — its 
natural  gift  of  language — its  grace  inherent  and  its  grace 
acquired  —  its  vivacity  and  its  vanity.  She  liked  talking  — 
she  looked  very  pretty  when  she  talked ;  she  liked  strangers  — 
every  stranger  was  a  new  idea ;  and  her  mind  was  of  that 
order  which  requires  collision  to  bring  out  its  sparkles.  She 
read  as  an  amusement,  rather  than  as  a  resource  —  and^  more- 
over, thought  the  information  almost  thrown  away  which  was 
not  communicated. 

Again,  she  was  accustomed  to  look  at  things  on  their  ri- 
diculous in  preference  to  their  sentimental  side.  She  loved 
her  husband  most  entirely ;  but  she  thought  it  a  great  deal 
pleasanter  to  spend  the  morning,  while  he  was  away,  in  gay 
visits  or  a  drive  round  the  ring,  than  to  sit  with  a  work-basket 
in  a  large  lonely  saloon,  with  the  pictures  of  their  anceston 
looking  as  if  they  had  indeed  lost  all  sympathy  with  the  living. 
Besides,  a  call,  in  an  adjacent  street,  on  one  whose  milliner  is  not 
the  same,  and  whose  friends  are  similar  to  your  own  —  thus 
giving  ample  room  for  praise  and  its  reverse  —  such  a  call  is 
quite  another  thing  from  that  in  the  country,  which  involves^ 
flrst,  a  journey  through  wilds  that  "  seem  to  lengthen  Ha  ypa 
go ;  "  and  secondly,  a  luncheon,  which  it  is  your  duty  to  eat 
Al&s !  when,  in  tbiB  woM,  axe  \)ici<e  «^^^^t^  «CL<i  >3Dk<t  xufioeiaary 
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united !  Then  your  neighbour  is  a  person  whom  you  see  twice 
a*year  —  you  have  not  a  taste  or  opinion  in  common  —  the 
news  of  the  one  is  no  news  to  the  other  — -  conversation  is  a 
frozen  ocean^  and 

■*  Tou  ipeak. 
Only  to  break 
The  lilence  of  that  lea.** 

Now  these  were  not  mornings  to  Lady  Mandeville's  taste. 
As  for  the  dinners^  she  had  only  one  comfort^  that  of  abusing 
them  after;—  and  unspeakable  consolation^  by  the  by^  in  most 
cases  !  I  cannot  see  why  a  taste  for  the  country  should  be 
held  so  very  indispensable  a  requisite  for  excellence;  but 
really  people  talk  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  virtue,  and  as  if  an 
opposite  opinion  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  immoraL 

Lady  Mandeville's  was  essentially  a  town  nature.  She  was 
bom  to  what  she  was  fit  for ;  she  was  originally  meant  to  be 
ornamental,  rather  than  usefuL  In  short,  she  exactly  resem* 
bled  a  plume  of  ostrich  feathers,  or  a  blond  dress ;  now  these 
are  best  worn  in  the  metropolis.  The  inference  from  all  this 
is,  that  though  Lord  Mandeville  often  talked  of  settling  at  his 
oountry-seat,  he  never  actually  settled. 

The  walk  was  ended,  for  ^e  domains  were  not  very  exten- 
sive, and  the  gentlemen  returned  home.  They  afterwards  rode 
oat;  and  Emily  felt  very  happy  in  the  mere  consciousness 
that  the  cavalier  at  her  bridle-rein  was  £dward  Lorraine. 

That  vague,  self-relying,  uncalculating  happiness,  how  de- 
licious it  is  —  that  which  we  never  know  but  once,  and  which 
Can  have  but  one  object !  Emily  quite  forgot  how  wretched  she 
had  been.  She  recalled  not  the  once  agony  of  his  presence  — - 
the  despondency  in  his  absence.  She  never  looked  at  him  ; 
fthe  scarce  spoke,  but  she  heard  his  voice,  and  she  saw  his 
shadow  fall  by  her  side. 

Curious,  that  of  the  past  our  memory  retains  so  little  of 
>rhat  ia  peculiarly  its  own.  The  book  we  have  read,  the  sight 
>re  have  seen,  the  speech  we  have  heard, -««- these  are  the  things 
to  which  it  recurs,  and  that  rise  up  within  it.  We  remem- 
ber but  what  can  be  put  to  present  use.  It  is  very  extraor- 
dinary how  little  we  recollect  of  hopes,  fears,  motives,  and  all 
the  shadowy  tribe  of  feelings  ;  or  indeed,  how  little  we  think 
f>ver  the  past  at  alL  Memory  is  that  mirroi  "fibfiSKnxi  ^  \SiVCk. 
^  beholdeth  himself,  and  goeth  his  way,  and  «\x^^Vviv)  ^^^' 
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getteth  what  manner  of  man  he  was."  We  are  reproach 
with  forgetting  others :  we  forget  ourselves  a  thousand  tin 
more.  We  remember  what  we  hear^  see^  and  read,  oft 
accurately :  not  so  with  what  we  felt —  that  is  faint  and  u 
certain  in  its  record.  Memory  is  the  least  egotistical  of  i 
ourfiumlties. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"  'Ti»  he ! 
What  doth  be  here  ?  "—Btsom. 


'^^  What  !  loitering  still,  Emily  ?  "  said  Lady  Manderille,  whe 
on  entering  the  breakfast-room,  she  found  her  and  Edwn 
Lorraine  employed,  apparently,  in  looking  over  some  scatters 
drawings — in  reality  in  talking.  Emily,  happy  without  thin! 
ing  it  at  all  necessary  to  analyse,  and  so  destroy  her  happinest 
and  Edward,  if  not  exactly  thinking,  yet  feeling,  it  a  ts 
pleasant  thing  to  have  a  most  absorbed  listener,  who  was  n 
the  less  agreeable  for  being  young  and  pretty.  He  was  engigi 
in  turning  the  leaves,  occasionally  referring  to  his  oompanioi 
Edward  possessed  one  great  fascination  in  discourse.  He  hi 
the  air  of  truly  valuing  the  opinion  he  asked. 

**  Noiu  ne  noas  aimions  pas,  mais  notre  Indifference 
Avail  bien  les  symptdmes  de  ramoiir/* 

thought  Lady  Mandeville.  '*  I  must  disturb  the  study  of  oi 
branch  of  the  fine  arts  for  the  sake  of  another.  You  mu 
leave  the  picture  for  the  mirror  — -  be  most  devout  in  the  sacr 
fice  you  offer  to  the  Graces  to-day." 

'*  What  conquest,"  replied  Emily,  smiling,  ^*do  you  med 
tate  for  me  ?  " 

"  What  conquest  ?  WTiat  a  young-lady  question !  NoiK 
this  is  an  affair  of  glory,  not  of  sentiment.  Mr.  Lara  Trevy 
lian  dines  here  to-day.  You  must  dress  for  his  suffrage^  n 
his  heart.  Most  persons  are  bom  with  a  genius  for  some  oi 
thing:  Mr.  Lara  Trevyllian  is  bom  with  a  genius  for  two;- 
he  piques  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  gastronomy,  and  h 
knowledge  of  women." 

Edward  Lorraine,  — '^  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  defer  1 
hiB  knowledge  of  the  science  than  of  the  sex." 
Z^^  Mandeville. — ^*  Ah,  now — \,o>3Ai&«xv^^'^t«MSfla  of  h 
own  — ^yovL  men  never  ynSi  alLow  wk^  Tacrv\.\ft  ^w3Bk^{Qe«tV 
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Edward  Lorraine.'^-^*^  It  was  not  with  a  view  to  detract 
from  hia  powers  of  feminine  analysation  that  I  spoke ;  but 
because  I  think  that  either  man's  or  woman's  character  stand 
in  a  rehitive  position  to  each  other^  like  the  covered  statue  of 
Isis,  whose  veil  mortal  hand  hath  not  raised.  We  never  see 
each  other  but  through  the  false  mediums  of  passion^  or  affec- 
tion^ or  indifi^nce  — -  all  three  equally  bad  for  observation." 

Lady  MandeviOe. — '^  I  differ  from  you ;  but  truly^  I  cannot 
sacrifice  myself  to  my  opinions.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to 
dispute ;  for  haste  and  perfection  no  toilette  ever  yet  united." 

Edward  Lorraine, — "  Unhappy  is  he  who  relies  on  female 
friendship!  You  sacrifice  my  argument  to  a  curl.  Well- 
might  the  old  poet  say : 

*  Oh,  take,  if  yon  would  meainre  forth  the  worth  of  woman's  mind, 
A  ae^  made  of  the  iplder'i  web,  and  weighti  made  of  the  whid.*  " 

The  party  was  very  small,  and  the  fire  very  large ;  there- 
fore  the  half  hour  before  dinner  was  not  so  dull  as  it  is  gener* 
ally  said  to  be.  By  the  by,  that  half  hour  has  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  peculiarly  ill  treated.  Some  evil-disposed  person  has 
called  it  stupid.  An  invidious  epithet  is  always  remembered 
and  reapplied :  and  that  one  half  hour  will  go  to  its  grave  with 
Its  appdlation  of  stupid ;  no  exceptions  made  in  its  favour  — 
no  pleasant  reminiscences,  not  even  a  single  flirtation^  brought, 
like  a  solitary  witness,  to  give  it  a  good  character.  Alas ;  a 
cruel  and  striking  epithet  is 

**  One  fktal  remembrance,  one  shadow  that  throws 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  o*er  our  joys  and  our  woes." 

Now,  really  the  half  hour  to-day  was  rather  agreeable  ;  we 
should  have  said  "  very,'*  of  any  other  of  the  forty -eight  Lord 
IMandeville  and  Mr.  Morland  were  deciding,  to  their  mutual 
satisfaction,  that  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  on  whom  they 
Iiad  been  calling  that  morning  to  suggest  an  improvement  in 
mn  adjacent  road,  was  certainly  the  most  singular  mixture  of 
soilness  and  stolidity  they  had  ever  encountered.  Now  these 
qualities  do  not  often  go  together — the  frivolity  of  the  one  in- 
"tefering  with  the  heaviness  of  the  other :  stupidity  is  the  mas- 
^mline  of  silliness.  But  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke  had  at  once  vague 
auid  stnbbom  ideas  respecting  his  own  dignity  and  his  own  in- 
Xaests;  the  one  he  supported  by  disdain,  the  o\het  V]  ^^^- 
Xiess  ;  and  ia  his  own  mind  identified  \)0l\\  mX^ci  Okvvk^  vci^ 
mtMte.   The  JJtth  boy,  who,  in  the  hurry  of  a  ^aine  qI  TQ».i*^« 

A  2 
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forgot  to  take  off  his  ragged  cap  to  him,  he  foresaw  would  come 
to  the  gallows;  and  the  farmer^  whom  hard  necessity  forced 
to  delay  the  payment  of  his  tithes^  he  denounced  as  committiDg 
sacrilege^  and  as  nothing  better  than  an  atheist.     Surely  the  ' 
time  passed  in  expatiating  on  the  reverend  Doctor's  faults  was  i 
rather  profitably  passed  than  otherwise. 

Edward  Lorraine  and  Emily  were  a  little  out  of  the  circle 
carrying  on  one  of  those  conversations,  ^4ow- voiced  andsweet/'  * 
whose  nothings  have  often  a  charm  which  defies  the  writer,  | 
but  which  the  reader's  memory  may  perchance  supply.    Lady  i 
MandeviUe  and  Mr.  Lara  Trevyllian  were  seated  together  on 
the  sofa.     He  had  just  arrived  from  London,  and  was  detail- 
ing its  novelties  with  a  novelty  essentially  his  own. 

The  days  of  description  (personal  and  panegyrical)  axe  pass- 
ing rapidly  away.  No  one  now  ushers  in  a  new  character  by 
dwelling  on  *'  his  large  blue  eyes,  beaming  with  benevolence," 
or  with  ^^  raven  curls  on  a  brow  of  marble  whiteness."  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  state  that  Mr.  Trevyllian  had  fair  bkn 
distingui;  which  means,  that  he  was  slight,  pale,  well  dressed, 
and  that  his  manners  united  much  grace  with  more  nonchalance. 

The  essence  of  Mr.  Trevyllian*s  existence  belonged  to  t 
highly  polished  state  of  society.  His  habits,  tastes,  opinions, 
feelings,  were  all  artificial,  and  in  this  consisted  his  most 
striking  peculiarity ;  for  it  was  singular  how  a  character,  which  |^ 
was  so  much  an  acquired  one,  could  yet  be  so  originaL  He 
possessed  great  knowledge,  both  that  acquired  from  books— 
for  he  had  read  largely,— and  that  acquired  from  observatioD* 
for  he  had  seen  much  of  society.  His  reasoning,  rather  than 
his  imaginative  facvdties  were  developed.  He  soon  exhausted 
pleasure,  and  then  reasoned  upon  it :  he  soon  exhausted  iti 
because  he  wanted  that  colouring  enthusiasm  which  creates 
more  than  half  of  what  it  enjoys ;  and  he  reasoned  upon  it,  be- 
cause his  activity  of  mind,  not  having  been  employed  on  fandet, 
remained  entire  for  realities. 

His  perception  of  the  ridiculous  was  as  keen  as  it  was  in- 
vestigating.  He  set  forth  absurdity,  cause  and  effect;  and  the 
absurdity  grew  doubly  absurd  from  having  its  motive  placed 
by  its  side.   He  possessed  self-appreciation  rather  than  vanity; 
he  was  two  suspicious  to  be  vain.     Vanity  seeks  for,  and  be-  _ 
fievcB  in,  praise ;  he  would  ceitdiwV^  Vivi^  dnraLhted  the  motive  .^ 
jor^  the  sincerity  of  the  praise  Yie  -w^a  oStet^ — «sA  ^b^M\^ 
^kes  refuge  in  disdam. 
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It  may  be  questioned  whether  he  was  generally  popular. 
There  were  two  reasons  against  it :  firsts  he  was  not  always 
imderstood  —  and  whatever  people  in  general  do  not  under- 
stand^ they  are  always  prepared  to  dislike ;  the  incomprehen- 
sible is  always  the  obnoxious.  Secondly,  he  often  and  openly 
expressed  his  contempt  of  the  selfishness,  meanness,  and  little- 
ness, that  enter  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  present ; 
now,  a  general  compliment  is  utterly  thrown  away,  but  a 
geno^  affiront  every  one  individualises.  Yet  no  person  could 
be  more  delightful  in  conversation :  it  was  amusement,  to 
whose  service  various  powers  paid  tribute ;  there  was  observa- 
tion, thought,  mirth,  and  invention.  Mr.  Trevyllian  was 
witty,  though  certainly  not  what  is  so  often  called  a  wit:  he 
made  no  puns  —  he  gave  no  nicknames — and  was  not  parti- 
larly  ill-natured. 

One  sweeping  censure,  in  passing,  on  our  now-a-days  style 
of  conversation.  Its  Scylla  of  sarcasm,  its  Charybdis  of  insin- 
cerity^ which,  one  or  other,  bid  fair  to  engulf  its  all  of  origin- 
ality or  interest.  Ridicule  is  suspended,  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  in  every  drawing-room  —  but,  unlike  that  sword,  is 
over  every  head ;  hence  every  one  goes  into  society  with  the 
armour  of  indifference,  or  the  mantle  of  deceit.  None  say 
either  what  they  think  or  what  they  feel.  We  are  the  Chinese 
of  conversation ;  and,  day  by  day,  the  circle  grows  less  and 
less.  A  flippant,  vapid  discourse,  personal  in  all  its  bearings, 
in  which  *'  who  peppers  the  highest  is  surest  to  please/'  and 
frmn  which  all  intellectual  subjects  are  carefully  excluded  — 
who  shall  deny,  that  if  dialogues  of  the  living  were  now  to  be 
written,  such  would  be  the  chief  mat&riel  ? 

Books,  works  of  art,  the  noble  statue,  the  glorious  picture, 
how  rarely  are  any  of  these  the  subjects  of  conversation  ?  Few 
venture  to  speak  on  any  topic  that  really  interests  them,  for 
fear  they  should  be  led  away  by  the  warmth  of  speaking,  and, 
by  saying  more  than  they  intended,  lay  themselves  open  to  the 
sarcasm  which  lies,  like  an  Indian  in  ambush,  ready  to  spring 
forth  the  moment  the  victim  is  off*  his  guard.  Take  one  in- 
stance among  many.  Beyond  the  general  coarse  and  false 
oompliment  which  it  is  held  necessary  to  address  with  a  popu- 
lar author,  and  which  is  repaid  by  an  affected  and  absurd  in- 
difference, what  vein  of  conversation  is  afterwax^  «X»x\j&^> 
Aasuredl/  Bometbing  which  interests  ndthei ;  VheTQixA^i  ^^d^ 
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one  receives  no  impression  —  that  of  the  other  puts  forth  no 
powers.  The  natural  face  may  be  a  thousand  times  more  at- 
tractive^ still  a  mask  must  be  worn.  No  one  has  courage  to 
be  himself.  We  look  upon  others,  and  our  eyes  reflect  back 
their  images.  It  is  the  same  with  the  mind.  Even  thus  in 
society  do  we  mirror  the  likeness  of  others.  All  originality 
being  destroyed^  our  natural  craving  for  variety  asks  soitie 
stimulant,  and  we  are  obliged  to  relieve  the  insipidity  by  bit- 
ters and  acids.  Who  would  dare  to  be  eloquent  in  the  face 
of  a  sneer  ?  or  who  express  a  sentiment  which  would  instantly 
be  turned  to  shame  and  laughter  ?  Ridicule  is  the  dry-rot  of 
society. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Trevyllian.  Though  more  original, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  he  was  more  natural  than  people  in 
general.  On  the  contrary,  his  character  was  essentially  arti* 
ficial  —  the  work  of  man's  hands  —  one  that  belonged  to 
society  and  education.  His  manners  and  opinions  were  equally 
polished.  His  reading  had  been  extensive  —  so  had  his  ob- 
servation ;  but  both  his  reading  and  his  observation  had  a 
worldly  cast.  As  to  feeling,  he  had  as  much  as  most  have, 
perhaps  more  —  though  generally  people  have  more  than  they 
get  credit  for ;  but  he  had  no  sentiment.  Sentiment,  by  the 
by,  is  one  of  those  ill-used  words  which,  from  being  often 
misemployed,  require  a  definition  when  properly  applied. 
Sentiment  is  the  poetry  of  feeling.  Feeling  weeps  over  the 
grave  of  the  beloved  —  sentiment  weeps,  and  plants  the  early 
flower  and  the  green  tree,  to  weep  too.  The  truth  is,  Mr. 
Trevyllian  was  deficient  in  one  faculty— that  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

*'  A  primrose  by  the  river*s  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
But  it  was  nothing  more." 

He  would  have  said,  '^  Why,  what  should  it  be  but  a  simple 
and  pretty  flower  }  "  Now,  an  imaginative  individual  finds 
out  likenesses  to  human  thoughts,  connects  its  soon  perishing 
with  the  speedy  decay  of  hopes  that  open  when  the  heart  has 
a  spring  Uke  the  year ;  or  some  loved  face  has  left  on  it  he 
memory  of  its  smile,  and  hence  its  green  birth  is  '^  a  divinely 
haunted  place." 

The  same  lights  and  shadows  which  imi^nation  flings  over 
the  primroeej  it  flings  also  over  eNet^  oxViet  xesLlity  in  life; 
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and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  were  not  "  hidden  mys- 
teries "  to  Mr.  Trevyllian.  He  was  luxurio^as  in  his  habits, 
and  fastidious  in  his  tastes,  upon  principle.  He  held  that 
enjoyment  was  a  duty  owed  to  yourself.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  making  pleasure  a  duty  will  add  either  to  its 
flayonr  or  its  longevity.  However,  he  was  an  alchemist  of 
happiness,  and  considered  a  delight  an  experiment. 

Mr.  Trevyllian  affected  la  gastronomic :  he  studied  it  as  a 
sdence ;  thus  vanity  assisted  luxury  —  for  what  professor  of 
any  science  but  has  the  pride  of  art  ?  Nothing  could  be  more 
eloquent  than  his  disdain  —  unless  it  were  his  pity  for  the 
uncultivated  palates  that  rejoiced  in  tender  beefsteaks — mouths 
that  champed  at  raw  celery  like  horses  at  a  bit  —  people  who 
simply  boiled  their  pease,  and  ate  apples  and  pears,  or,  as  he 
sweepingiy  phrased  it,  '^  other  crude  vegetables." 

Dinner  arrived,  and  with  it  soup,  salmon,  and  silence.  A 
person  who  talks  at  the  commencement  of  the  course  must 
either  have  no  feelings  of  his  own,  or  no  regard  for  those  of 
others.  At  length  light  observations  leaped  up  on  the  sunny 
tides  of  the  French  wines,  and  the  more  solid  remark  might 
be  supposed  to  come  with  the  sherry,  bringing  with  it  some- 
thing of  the  gravity  of  its  native  Spain ;  wliile  the  wisdom 
floated  in  with  the  Madeira,  which,  having  been  twice  round 
the  world,  must  have  acquired  some  experience  by  the  way. 
Conversation  conunenced  by  Lady  Mandeville's  refusing  some 
lampreys,  —  a  dish,  en  passant,  greatly  resembling  stewed 
adders. 

Mr*  Trevyllian, ^^"  Wh&t  I  a  negative?  Ah,  you  ladies 
terribly  neglect  the  sources  of  happiness  !  But  you  have  so 
many  within  yourselves,  that  you  may  well  slight  some  of 
those  to  which  our  unfortunate  sex  is  obliged  to  have  recourse." 

Lady  MandeviUe. —  '^  What !  still  retaining  your  Utopian 
visions  of  female  felicity  ?  To  talk  of  our  happiness !  —ours, 
the  ill-used  and  oppressed  !  You  remind  me  of  the  ancient 
tyrant,  who,  seeing  his  slaves  sink  under  the  weight  of  their 
chains,  said  *  Do  look  at  the  indolent  repose  of  those  people !' " 

Mr,  Trevyllian, — "  You  take  white  sauce.  Miss  Arundel  ? 
I  was  sure  you  would.  That  preference  of  white  sauce  to 
brown  is  a  singular  proof  of  female  inferiority." 

Lard  MandeviUe, ^^^  Inferiority  !  I  thought^  Mx^Tist^V- 
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lian^  yoa  had  been  ft  devout  believer  in  the  periecdon  of  the 
fairer  world.'* 

Mr,  TrevyUian. —  *'  And  so  I  am.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
eastern  sage  who  said,  '  the  rose  was  made  from  what  was  left 
of  woman  at  die  creation.'  I  do  not  conceive  that  their  ex- 
cellence is  much  impaired  by  this  neglect  of  mental  cnltiva^ 
tion." 

Lady  MandemUe. —  '^  Nay,  now,  you  do  not  rank  gastro- 
nomy among  the  sciences  bom  '  of  the  immortal  mind  ? ' " 

Mr,  TrevyUian, — <'  Indeed  I  do,  and  as  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  influential.  There  are  three  things  the  wise  man 
sedulously  cultivates  —  his  intellect,  his  affections,  and  his 
pleasures.  Who  will  deny  how  much  it  brightens  the  intel- 
lect ?  When  does  the  mind  put  forth  its  powers  ?  when  are 
the  stores  of  memory  unlocked  ?  when  does  wit  *  flash  from 
fluent  lips  ?  *  —  when  but  after  a  good  dinner  ?  'Who  will 
deny  its  influence  on  the  affections  ?  Half  our  friends  are 
bom  of  turbots  and  tmfiles.  What  is  modem  attachment  bat 
an  exhalation  from  a  soup  or  a  salmi  ?  And  as  to  its  plea- 
sure, I  appeal  to  each  one's  experience  —  only  that  the  troth 
of  experience  is  so  difficult  to  attain.  It  is  one  of  those  sin. 
gular  prejudices  with  which  human  nature  delights  to  contra- 
dict itself,  that  while  we  readily  admit  the  enjoyment  given 
by  the  fair  objects  which  delight  our  sense  of  seeing  —  the 
fragrant  odours  which  delight  our  sense  of  smelling  —  we 
should  deny  that  given  by  the  exquisite  flavours  which  delight 
our  sense  of  tasting." 

Mr.  Morland. —  '^  The  rights  of  the  mouth  are  as  little 
understood  as  those  of  the  people.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
natural  incapacity  in  the  world." 

Edward  Lorraine.  —  "^  There  still  remains  in  us  so  much 
of  the  heavy  clay  of  which  we  were  originally  compounded. 
We  are  ourselves  the  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  om 
happiness.  Place  a  common  individual — by  common,  I  mean 
with  the  common  share  of  stupidity,  custom,  and  discontent 
—  place  him  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  he  would  not  find  i1 
out  unless  he  were  told^  and  when  told,  he  would  not  be- 
lieve it." 

Lord  MandeviUe, — ''  We  soon  live  past  the  age  of  appre- 
ciation; and  on  common  minds  first  impressions  are  indelible] 
because  they  are  not  the  result  o£  iefLec>iQTi,  VwX  ^^  Vv»hvt*' 
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Mr.  Morland,'^"  It  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  people  to 
be  happy  in  any  fashion  but  their  own.  We  run  after  novelty 
in  litde  things-— we  shrink  from  it  in  great.  We  make  the 
yoke  of  circumstance  a  thousand  times  heavier^  by  so  unwill- 
ingly accommodating  ourselves  to  the  inevitable/' 

Mr,  TrevyUian» — *'  Herein,  Lady  Mandeville^  is  the  supe* 
riority  of  your  sex  so  manifest.  Women  bend  to  circumstances 
80  easily  and  so  gracefully." 

Ladff  MandemUe,  — ''  Because  we  are  so  early  taught  to 
yidd  to  strong  necessity.  They  who  are  never  accustomed  to 
have  a  will  of  their  own,  rarely  think  of  opposition  : 

*  We  do  content  ourseWei  with  dif content.*" 

Mr.  TrevyUian, — '*  Discontent  for  what  ?  —  because,  how- 
ever harsh  or  rough  may  be  the  ways  of  life,  the  fairest  and 
smoothest  are  reserved  for  you.  Ours  is  the  fever  of  politics, 
the  weariness  of  business,  the  bitterness  of  contention  :  while 
to  you  is  left  the  quiet  of  home,  where  you  rule,  or  the  gaiety 
of  amusement,  where  you  conquer.'' 

Lady  MandemUe. —  ^'  This  is  truly  a  man's  logic,  '  making 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.' " 

Mr.  TrevyUian. — *'  Then  look  at  the  fund  of  good  spirits 
you  possess.  Take,  for  example,  a  wet  day,  such  as  this  has  been. 
Debarred  from  the  air  and  exercise,  we  have  wandered  from 
room  to  room  in  gloomy  silence  or  in  sad  discourse— our 
health  and  our  vivacity  equally  impaired ;  while  you  were  as 
buoyant  in  step,  as  bright  in  eye,  and  as  gay  in  words,  as  if 
the  sun  had  been  shining.  Nay,  I  even  heard  you  laugh  ^- 
laugh  during  an  east  wind  !  —  let  no  woman  talk  of  her  evil 
fate  after  that" 

Lady  Mandevilk. — "  I  may  be  silenced,  but  am  not  con- 
vinced. Power,  wealth,  and  love,  are  not  these  the  great  en- 
joyments in  life,  and  have  you  not  retained  these  to  yourselves? 
The  power  you  have  arrogated — the  wealth  you  have  en- 
grossed— and  of  love  you  have  only  left  us  its  constancy  and 


its  sorrow." 


Mr.  TrevyUian,  —  "  Too  many  charges  at  once.     I  will 
reply  to  the  last  first ;  indeed,  that  will  be  an  answer  to  all  ^- 
for  through  love  our  power  is  at  youi  feet,  and  o\\x  ^q»!^^  \% 
in  your  hands,    Aa  for  constancy,  it  is  ike  'veninX  i^^ai^^;)^ 
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poet  or  novelist  ever  invented,  either  to  heighten  a  sentimei 
or  turn  a  phrase^  when  he  ascrihed  it  as  the  especial  merit  < 
your  sex.  We  are  a  thousand  times  more  constant.  A  womi 
has  so  many  things  that  divide  her  heart  with  her  lover.  Alaf 
the  diamonds  we  give  are  our  rivals— they  take  up  the  though 
we  want  to  engross.  Then  the  horror  to  think  how  soon  tl 
afl^tion  inspired  hy  oneself  is  merged  in  that  inspired  hy  yoi 
children  1  The  husband  dies —  the  wife  piously  submits  to  tl 
Divine  will— Providence  supports  her  wonderfully  through  it- 
her  child  dies  of  the  measks  or  hooping-cough  —  and  tl 
mother  goes  to  Hastings  and  dies  too." 

Lard  MandeviUe. — **  What  is  the  reason  that  many  die  < 
the  loss  of  a  beloved  object  before  marriage^  but  never  after 
The  lover  cannot  survive  the  mistress^  nor  the  mistress  tl 
lover :  but  the  husband  or  the  wife  survive  each  other  to 
good  old  age/' 

Mr,  Trevyllian, — *'  Curiosity  is  its  own  suicide ;  and  whj 
is  love  but  curiosity  ?  Marriage  enables  us  to  make  proof  < 
the  happiness  which  was  but  an  idea  before.  With  lov< 
knowledge  is  destruction  ;  and  as  for  the  individusls,  who  ca 
expect  them  to  die  of  a  disease  that  is  extinct  ?  " 

Edward  Lorraine, — *'  No  sin  in  love  is  so  great  as  inooi 
stancy^  because  it  unidealises  it.  The  crime  of  sacril^e  is  n< 
in  the  mere  theft  of  the  golden  images  from  the  high  places- 
it  is  in  afterwards  applying  them  to  base  and  common  use 
Love  and  faith  both  require  the  ideal  to  make  them  holy.** 

Lady  MandemUe  {whUpering  Edward), — '*,We  never  ur 
derstand  the  full  heinousness  of  a  crime  unless  ye  commit  it 

Mr,  TrevyUian,  —  "  There  is  something  absurd  in  vowii 
constancy  in  love.  Love  depends  on  impulses  and  impressions 
now^  over  neither  of  these  have  we  any  controL  The  on] 
security  is,  that  we  soon  exhaust  our  impulses,  and  grow  ca 
lous  to  impressions ;  and  the  attachment  has  then  become 
habit,  whose  chains  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  difficult  1 
break." 

Edward  Lorraine,-^ 

**  And  cTUtom  lie  upon  you  with  a  weight 
Heavy  u  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life." 

Mr,  TrevyUian, — "  Some  author  or  other  well  defines  lo" 
to  be  ^  an  ^otism  in  two  persons  ; '  and  I  recollect  three  Hn 
which  contain  the  whole  esBeace  oi\oN«-\si'£iiJaL<^\ 
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*  O  moi  que  J'adore» 
O  toi  qui  m*adore, 
O  nous  que  nous  nooi  adorooi  1 ' " 

Mr*  MorlaruL — ''  In  this  exaltation  of  constancy  there 
is  something  of  that  self-deception  which  attends  all  our 
imaginings  of  every  species  of  virtue.  We  make  them  so 
beautifully  perfect^  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  not  attaining 
thereunto.     '  Perfection  was  not  made  for  man.' " 

Mr,  Trevyttian,^^"  Only  that  truth  is  like  the  philosopher's 
Btone^  a  thing  not  to  be  discovered^  it  were  curious  to  observe 
how  practice  and  theory  accord.  The  omnipotence  and  unity 
of  first  love  are  usually  and  eloquently  insisted  upon.  No 
person  pleads  guilty  to  more  than  a  second^  and  that  only  under 
pecidiar  circumstances.  Now^  I  hold  that  love-affairs  in  the 
human  heart  are  like  the  heads  of  the  hydra ;  cut  one  off^ 
another  springs  up  in  its  place.  First  would  come  passing  at- 
tractions—  innumerable;  then  such  as  a  second  interview  have 
made  matter  of  memory — these  would  task  the  calculating  boy 
himself;  next,  such  as  further^  though  slight^  intercourse  has 
deepened  into  a  tinge  of  sentiment*- these  would  require  slate 
and  pencil  to  cast  up.  Again^  such  as  wore  the  name  of  friend- 
ship—these might  be  reckoned  for  as  the  French  actress  said, 
upon  being  asked  if  she  could  enumerate  her  adorers  :  Aise^ 
ment ;  qui  ne  salt  compter  jusqu*au  mille  ?  Encore,  attach- 
ments thwarted  by  circumstance,  or  such  as  died  the  natural 
death  of  absence — these  would  be  not  a  few ;  to  say  nothing 
of  some  half-dozen  grand  passions." 

Lady  Mandeville,  —  "  Now,  in  spite  of  your  knowledge  of 
our  sex  —  a  knowledge,  as  I  once  heard  you  say,  founded  on 
much  study,  and  more  experience  —  I  think  you  are  con- 
founding vanity  and  love." 

Mr,  Trevyllian,  —  '*  I  own  I  see  little  difference  between 
them." 

Lady  MandeviUe,  —  "  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  vanity 
is  to  love  what  opium  is  to  the  constitution,  —  exciting,  but 
destroying." 

Edward  Lorraine.  —  ''1  must  own  I  allow  to  this  '  religion 
of  the  heart '  a  more  exalted  creed  than  you  seem  inclined  to 
do.  Love  is  of  all  others  the  principle  in  our  nature  which 
calls  forth  '  its  higher  and  its  better  part.'  Look  at  the  dis- 
interestedness of  love,  the  sacrifices  it  even  dsSi^Xs^  Vsi  TSii^iKccki^. 
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Think  how  lightly  are    all  worldly  adrantages  held  i 
thrown  into  the  balance  with  affection.*' 
Lady  MandemUe*  — 

'*  PulMuMl  a  peint  Didon» 
VirgUe  arait  aiin§." 

Mr,  TrevyUian.  • —  "  Pardon :  Mr.  Lorraine  is  tinder 
influence  of  hope,  not  memory  :  he  paints  the  passioi 
expects  to  inspire." 

Mr,  Morland,  —  "  What  an  interesting  subject  for  cor 
sation  are  these  varieties  of  la  belle  passion  !  Sentiment  r 
with  a  deal  of  sympathy." 

Lady  MandeviUe,  —  "  As  far  as  words  go." 

Mr,  TrevyUian,  —  "Does  sympathy  often  go  r 
further  ?  " 

Mr.  Morland.  — "  Look  at  the  daily  papers :  to  ' 
eloquence  do  they  attain  when  an  affkir  of  the  heart  beci 
an  affair  of  the  police ! " 

Mr,  TrevyUian.  —  "  My  way  hither  lay  through  the  co 
town,  where  I  stopped  to  take '  mine  ease  at  mine  inn^'  of  w 
J  soon  grew  tired  enough.  One  does  many  rash  things  : 
idleness.  The  assizes  were  being  held,  and  I  demolish^ 
fragment  of  our  great  enemy,  Time,  in  court  The  case  I 
tried  was  what  is  called,  par  distinction,  an  interesting 
A  man,  in  the  desperation  of  a  refusal  f  common  people 
those  things  strangely  to  heart),  had  stabbed  the  obdurate 
one  with  his  knife.  She  was  herself  the  prosecutrix, 
counsel  denounced  the  crime :  he  should  have  denounced 
criminal's  taste.  As  the  evidence  proceeded,  one  thing 
in  his  favour  —  that,  after  stabbing  the  woman,  he  ran 
fetched  the  doctor :  '  a  manifest  proof,'  as  the  judge  obsei 
'  of  his  good  heart.'  Well,  the  jury  could  not  agree, 
accordingly  were  shut  up  to  their  dinnerless  discussion 
method  of  proceeding,  by  the  by,  enough  to  produce  affec 
ate  unanimity  between  the  rival  queens  themselves*  Whe 

*  Hark  I  there  are  mnrmurs  in  the  crowded  hall ! 
A  sound— a  voice— a  shriek— a  fearfUl  call !  * 

The  prisoner  had  hurried  vef  diet  and  catastrophe  — -  he 
stabbed  himself.     Heavens  !  the  sympathy  he  excited  !  * 
strong  feelings '  •— '  ruin  of  his  happiness '  —  ^  blighted  { 
tians '  —  in  short,  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  court 
would  not  have  asked  him  to  ^imeT,  hqx  «i^Qmvci^ba  ^ 
not  have  married  him/* 
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Edward  Lorraine.  — 

**  An  equal  sympathy  they  both  ooofetsed." 

Lady  Mandemlle.  —  **  An  equal  sympathy  do  you  call  it  ? 
Come,  Emily,  we  must  teach  them  to  value  us  higher  —  we 
must  leave  them,  that  '  distance  may  lend  enchantment  to  the 
view.' " 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  Alas  I  what  differs  more  than  man  Arom  man  ? 

And  whence  that  difference  ?— whence  but  from  himself? 

*  •  •  «  • 

"  There  is  a  bondage  that  is  worse  to  bear 
Than  his  who  breathes,  by  roof,  and  floor,  and  wall 
Pent  in,— a  tyrant's  solitary  thrall : 

*Tishiswho 

■  must  bear 
His  fetters  in  his  soul."  Wordsworth. 

A  DAT  wben  the  south  wind  brought  with  it  sunshine  and 
showers — when  one  half  hour  down  came  the  glistening  rain 
BO  quickly,  that  the  sun  had  not  time  to  hide  Ids  face — and 
the  next,  the  blue  sky  had  its  azure  deepened  by  the  relief  of 
the  broken  white  clouds ;  while  the  garden  was  flooded  with 
golden  light — at  the  point  of  every  leaf  hung  a  clear  bright 
rain-drop — and  the  turf  shone  like  an  emerald  with  the 
moisture.  The  air  was  soft  and  warm,  and  fraught  with  that 
peculiar  sweetness  which  .tells  that  the  serynga  (our  English 
orange-flower^  has  expanded,  and  that  the  lilacs  are  in  full 
blossom. 

Edward  Lorraine  was  seated  at  an  open  window:  when 
the  soft  warm  rain  came  down,  it  beat  Uie  other  way,  and 
the  eye  followed  it  driving  through  the  sunshine,  like  a  fairy 
shower  of  diamond  or  amber,-  till  it  seemed  to  melt  on  the 
;reen  and  distant  hills  into  a  mist,  silvery  but  indistinct 

Mr.  Morland  was  amusing  himself  wiUi  the  County  Chro- 
oicle,  and  Edward  was  absorbed  in  his  book :  Lady  Mandeville 
ind  Emily  were  seated  at  a  small  work-table.  Lady  Man- 
ieville,  who  had  not  been  in  the  room  ten  minutes,  was  very 
industrious ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  Emily's  eye  wandered 
more  than  once  to  the  opposite  window*.  ^<\y7«x^^%& %a  ^^^ 
atent  on   the  page  before  him.     At  IftTi^  \vfe  €tf»R^  ^^ 
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volume — leant  as  if  meditating  on  its  contents^  for  a  few 
minutes — and  then  rose  and  approached  the  work-table. 

Edward  Lorraine. — ''  I  am  so  fascinated  with  what  I 
have  been  readings  that  I  am  under  the  absolute  necessity  of 
talking  about  it : 

*  Happiness  was  born  a  twin.*  '* 

Lady  MandemUe. — "  And  we  are  to  enjoy  your  happiness 
without  knowing  in  what  it  consists :  disinterested  sympathy^ 
at  least.  *' 

Edward  Lorraine, — "Have  you  read  the  tale  I  have  just 
finished,  Di  Vasari  ?  " 

lAidy  Mandeville. — ^'Oh,  we  can  enter  into  your  enjoy- 
ment. Emily  and  I  read  it  about  a  week  ago;  —  read  it 
during  one  half  the  day^  and  talked  of  it  during  the  other." 

Edward  Lorraine, — "The  story  itself  is  one  of  intense 
interest — one  of  passion  and  poetry.  But  even  this  has  less 
attraction  for  me  than  the  strong  peculiarities  of  the- man's 
spirit.  I  knew  him,  and  can  so  well  imagine  the  strength 
and  bitterness  of  his  mind  when  some  of  the  passages  were 
written." 

Emily. — ^^  You  say  you  knew  the  author.  What  was  he 
like  ?  " 

Edward  Lorraine. — "That  is  to  say,  was  he  handsome? 
Yes,  in  a  peculiar  and  un-English  style.  He  had  high, 
sharp,  and  somewhat  Jewish  features,  dark  eye,  clear,  keen, 
and  penetrating  with  something  almost  ferocious  in  their 
expression : 

*  And  in  his  eye  tlie  gladiator  spoke.* 

If  I  believed  in  transmigration,  I  should  have  said  that  in  his 
former  stage  of  existence  he  had  been  a  Bengal  tiger ;  and 
somewhat  of  its  likeness  still  lingered  in  his  face." 
Emily. -^^^  Did  you  know  much  of  him  ?  " 
Edward  Lorraine.'^"  I  never  saw  Mr.  Thompson — (I 
wish,  in  order  to  interest  you,  he  had  had  a  more  character- 
istic name) — but  once.  I  had  read  in  the  very  Magazine 
which  contains  Di  Vasari,  viz.  Blackwood's,  a  tale  called  the 
Life  of  Charles  Edwards^ it  struck  me  so  much,  that  I  grew 
curious  about  the  author.     I  met  him  soon  afterwards  at  a 

mipper." 

'  Ztf^JIfaiMfotnae.— "Could \xc\«Xk^*' 
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Edvsard  Lorraine. — ''Wonderfully!  Singular  opinions 
singularly  maintained  !  A  flow  of  words^  very  felicitous^  and 
yet  such  as  no  one  else  would  have  used.  Not  so  much  a 
love  of^  as  a  positive  necessity  for^  contradiction  seemed  a 
part  of  his  mind :  add  to  this^  extensive  and  out-of-the<way 
reading,  and  a  ready  memory — and  if  your  imagination  he  very 
vivid^  you  will  form  some  faint  notion  of  his  discourse." 

Lady  MandeviUe, — ^'I  should  like  to  judge  for  myself. 
You  must  introduce  him." 

Edward  Lorraine. — ''  Your  command  makes  the  impossible 
easy ;  hut  this  is  very  impossible  indeed.  The  subject  of  our 
discourse  is  dead.  He  died^  as  I  have  since  heard,  of  a 
harassed  mind,  and  a  worn-out  constitution.  His  history  is 
one  of  the  many  brief  and  bitter  pages  in  human  life.  A 
spirit  superior  to  its  station — talents  of  that  imaginative  kind^ 
which  so  constantly  exaggerate  their  influence — tastes  poeti- 
cal in  their  luxury — aspirations  the  most  undefined  and 
aspiring ;  gird  all  these  in  by  narrow  circumstances,  and  a 
lower  class  in  life, — you  will  then  have  the  whole  of  his  dark 
and  discontented  existence." 

ilfr.  3forfon^  (laying  down  the  County  Chronicle).  —  "! 
know  few  states  that  more  excite  our  sympathy  in  theory  than 
this  contest  of  '  low  want  and  lofty  will.'  But  unless  we 
could  pre-arrange  existence,  how  are  we  to  alter  it  ?  Nature 
and  Fortune  have  long  been  at  variance.  A  workman  uses 
for  each  task  those  tools  most  appropriate  to  the  work.  Not 
so  with  Life :  in  at  least  seven  cases  out  of  nine,  people  are 
placed  by  fortune  to  fulfil  a  destiny  for  which  they  are  emi- 
nently unfitted  by  nature.     But  go  on  with  your  detail." 

Edward  Lorraine. — *'  I  am  not  aware  of  his  birth,  parent- 
age,  or  education ;  but,  when  quite  a  lad,  he  left  home,  after 
the  old  fashion  of  adventurers,  and  went  to  South  America. 
There  he  stayed  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  I  am  afraid 
that  his  expedition  to  find  £1  Dorado  was  as  bootless  as  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's.  Home  he  returned,  and  committed  that 
worst  imprudence,  an  imprudent  marriage.  Imprudence  in 
this  world  is  punished  even  more  rapidly  than  crime  ;  and  I 
believe  his  folly  was  its  own  punishment.  He  became  a 
reporter  to  a  newspaper,  published  some  admirable  tales  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  wrote  for  divers  other  ^tv(^c«!b&. 
Night  after  night  he  attended  the  gaWerj  oi  \5aft  ^ovisfe  ^^ 
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Commons^  recording  what  any  merciless  (nrator  might  choose  to 
declaim.  Or  else^  grinding  down  the  last  odoiirs  of  his  mind 
for  an  ^  article  in  time* — till  mind  and  hody  hoth  gare  way, 
and  he  died,  I  have  heard,  at  about  fiye-flod-thirtyy  leaving 
bdiind  him  some  of  the  most  oiiginsl  tales  in  our  language, 
scattered  through  different  publications.  Not  a  dozen  persons 
remember  his  name ;  and  pages  fuU  of  passion  and  beauty  are 
slumbering  in  productions,  which,  however,  influential  in  their 
day,  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  binds,  nor  one  in  ten 
thousand  reads  when  bound.  Genius  should  offer  up  its 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice  to  luck.*' 

Mr.  MorlaruL — '^  When  we  consider  how  many  authors, 
and  popular  ones,  whether  living  or  dead,  now  crowd  our 
shelves  and  memories,  we  ought  rather  to  rejoice  when  a 
writer,  be  his  merit  what  it  may,  is  forgotten.  We  have  na 
patriotism  towards  posterity ;  and  the  selfish  amusement  of 
the  present  always  has  and  always  will  outweigh  the  important 
interests  of  the  future, — or  else  a  law  would  long  ago  have 
passed,  for  every  century  to  consign  the  production  of  its  prede- 
cessor to  the  fiames.  Readers  would  benefit  by  the  orighialitj 
this  would  produce ;  and  writers  would  no  longer  have  to 
complain  that  their  predecessors  had  taken  all  their  best  ideas: 

*  Pareant  qui  ante  not  nostra  dixemnt.*  ** 

Edward  Lorraine. — '^  Where  shall  we  find  a  literary  Curtiiu, 
to  leap,  vokunes  and  all,  a  voluntary  offering  into  this  gulf  of 
oblivion  ?  " 

Lady  Mandeville. — ^^This  is  so  like  a  man's  scheme, — 
always  expecting  others  to  be  more  disinterested  than  himself !" 

EduKtrd  Lorraine. — <'This  tale,  by  the  by,  of  Di  Vasari, 
is  written  in  a  style  in  which  our  literature  is  less  fertile  than 
in  its  other  branches." 

Lady  Mandewlle. — ^^One  at  this  moment  occurs  to  me, 
and  one  quite  out  of  my  ordinary  course.  You  and  Emily, 
and  even  Mr.  Morland,  are  decidedly  ^  romanticists.'  I  must 
own  I  prefer  a  gayer  and  lighter  species  of  reading.  Of  pictures 
I  like  portraits — of  books  I  like  novels — novels  of  modem 
life,  times,  and  manners :  even  if  very  bad,  they  amuse.  I  am 
not  sure  if  laughing  at  them  be  not  as  pleasant  as  laughing 
tintb  them." 

Edward  Lorraine. — "  But  'wYiaX  \&  ^'ft  Xale  ?  " 
Zads^  JfandeviUe.  —"Do  uol  \«  Vsii^%?aKo5u    ^vos^iX  ^^ 
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Ke  ^t  thii  dwelling  on  my  opposite  tastes  sihows  how  very 
idmirftUe  the  story  must  be  which  could  carry  me  so  completely 
3at  of  them  ?  I  insist  upon  telling  you  how  I  came  to  read 
it  MandeviUe  had  dined  out:  Emily,  most  unkindly,  had  not 
I  prescience  of  my  loneliness^  and  stayed  at  the  HaiL  I  .got 
lired^  very  tired  of  myself.  At  last  I  saw  a  little  volume  lying 
ya  the  table — tock  it  up  in  that  worst  of  moods  for  an  author — 
faute  de  mieua, — opened  it  carelessly — read  a  few  pages,  and 
^w  so  interested,  that  I  let  the  fire  quite,  the  lamp  nearly, 
out ;  and  when  Henry  came  home,  I  am  not  sure  whether  I 
did  not  take  him  for  one  of  his  ancestors  stepped  down  from  a 
pictiu^-frame.  Moreover,  I  could  not  sleep  till  I  had  finished 
it    There  is  the  very  book." 

Edward  Lorraine, — "  My  old  favourite  luesilla.  How  well 
I  lemember  reading  it !  It  was  in  the  summer,  as  I  walked 
to  and  fro  in  an  avenue,  over  which  the  elm  boughs  met;  and 
bdow,  large,  old,  unpruned  laurels  grew  almost  over  the  walk* 
It  took  a  wonderful  hold  on  me.  I  believe,  for  weeks  after,  I 
looked  with  suspicious  eyes  on  every  pleasant-spoken  elderly 
gentleman  who  addressed  me/' 

Lady  MandeviUe. — *'  Do  you  remember  the  effect  produced 
^  the  Uack  hollyhock,  hanging  gloomily  over  the  sepulchral 
^hite  marble  vase  ?  " 

Emily. — "  I  like  Inesilla  herself  so  much." 

Edward  Lorraine.  — <'  It  is  the  only  beautiful  English  tale 
I  know  in  which  the  supernatural  agency  is  well  managed.  Our 
common  ghosts  are  essentially  vulgar." 

Lady  MandeviUe. — ''Sent  on  errands  to  reveal  a  murder 
w  a  money  deposit." 

Edward  Lorraine. — "  Here  the  spiritual  agency  is  so  terri- 
ble and  so  solemn.  Every  day,  and  every  hour,  we  are  trench- 
ing upon  the  mighty  and  mysterious  empire  of  the  unknown  ; 
lie  shadows  of  old  superstition  flit  dimmer  and  more  dim 
lefore  her  eyes.  We  lay  ghosts,  not  with  holy  word  and  cru- 
ifix,  but  with  Abemethy  and  Dr.  Hibbert  But  let  us  grow 
8  actual  as  we  will —  let  us  admit  nothing  but  facts,  and  not 
lese  till  they  have  been  first  denied — still  vague,  ay  vain, 
eliefs  will  spring  up  in  our  hearts — midnight,  despite  all 
nsoning,  wiU  be  haunted  with  '  a  shadow  and  a  thought* 
>  long  as  the  soul  knows  this  is  not  her  own  home,  she  will 
ive  visitings  from  another^  and  there  ^^nW^  \]f^  ^«!l  ybl  ^s«s. 

s 
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thoughts  of  which  we  can  give  no  account — a  fear  and  hope^ 
which  we  sometimes  wUl  deny,  and  which  wiU  never  be  more 
than  a  dream.  It  is  this  fine  and  mystical  sense  which  ImseUa 
succeeds  so  well  in  exciting.  Then  the  human  interest  is  ad- 
mirably kept  up.  Our  superstition  is  awakened  through  our 
afiection.'' 

Emily. — I  ''think  it  opens  so  beautifully:  the  feeling  of 
happiness — sunny^  confiding  happiness — contrasts  powerfully 
with  the  after  desolation/' 

Edward  Lorraine, — ''Altogether^  I  know  no  tale  of  stranger 
and  wilder  beauty." 

The  day  wore  on^  and^  when  evening  came^  the  party  were 
arranged  to  Lady  Mandeville*s  satisfaction  as  regarded  her 
guests :  whether  it  was  so  very  dehghtful  to  herself,  may  reason- 
ably be  questioned.  An  elderly  neighbour  had  had  the  crudty 
to  come  out  without  his  wife,  his  constant  partner  at  cards ; 
and  Mr.  Morrison  was  one  who  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  going  without  his  dinner  as  without  his  rubber.  This 
rubber  had  therefore  to  be  made  up  by  the  Mandevilles  them- 
selves and  Mr.  Morland.  Miss  Arundel  and  Lorraine  were  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  room,  by  the  piano, — an  occasional 
song  serving  as  the  excuse  for  what  was  a  tite-d'tite  in  all  bat 
the  embarrassment.  Certainly  that  evening  Edward  was  a  little 
in  love — to  be  sure  he  had  nothing  else  to  do. 

Now  the  letters  arrived  at  Norville  Abbey  in  the  evening : 
a  great  misfortune  this — for,  on  an  average,  there  is  not  one 
pleasant  letter  out  of  ten,  and  it  is  miserable  to  pass  the  night 
ruminating  on  the  other  nine.  One  really  wants  the  spirits  of 
the  morning  to  support  the  coming  in  of  the  post.  There  was 
one  letter  universally  disagreeable — it  came  from  Mr.  Delawarr^ 
and  entreated  Lorraine's  instant  return  to  London.  Regrets 
came  flattering  enough  to  the  fortunate  or  unfortunate  receiver 
of  the  epistle;  even  £mily  ventured  to  say  she  was  "yery  sorry," 
but  it  was  in  such  a  low  voice  that  no  one  heard  it.  "  Yoa 
must  come  and  see  us  again,"  said  Lord  Mandeville^  "unless  we 
are  in  town  before  you  can  escape." 

Early  the  next  morning  the  wheels  of  a  departing  carriage 

rolled  off,  unnoticed,  as  its  occupier  supposed,  by  all.   One  ear, 

however,  heard  every  sound ;  and  either  a  very  gentle  hand  or 

a  very  iight  wind,  slightly  stirred  a  curtain.     Poor  Emily  1  she 

only  caught  sight  of  the  ^osXVIiiow,    Yf\r|>m\h.  all  our  deep 
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tndiurattenble  sympathies  with  lave,  are  we  inclined  to  laugh 
at  half  its  disappointments  ? 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

*'HappineM 
Is  the  gay  to-morrow  of  tbe  mind 
That  never  comes.** 


"  I  oivB  my  most  cordial  approbation/'  said  Lord  Mandeville : 
'4  think  Emily  Arundel  is  a  very  sweet  creature — a  little  too 
vioonary.*' 

"  Nay,  it  is  that,"  replied  his  wife,  ^^  which  makes  her  so 
interesting :  she  is  just  a  heroine  for  a  romance  in  five  volumes ; 
and  I  shall  never  forgive  her,  if  something  a  little  out  of  the 
common  run  of,  brought  out  one  season  and  married  the  next, 
without  an  interesting  embarrassment,  does  not  happen  to 
her." 

**  My  dear  Ellen,  beware  how  you  encourage  this  tendency 

in  your  pretty  protig^e — to  invent  a  life  rather  than  live : 

with  all  your  penetration,  I  think  you  are  hardly  aware  of  the 

strength  and  intensity  of  Miss  Arundel's  character.      At 

fifteen,  her  poetry  of  feeling  (you  see  I  do  my  best  to  please 

you  with  a  phrase)  would  just  give  piquancy  and  freshness 

to  her  entry  into  life ;  but  at  twenty,  it  is  grown  into  a  decided 

mental  feature — and  nothing  would  surprise  me  less  than  to 

see  her  throw  herself  away  on  a  worthless   fortune-hunter, 

under  some  mistaken  fancy  of  affection  and  disinterestedness." 

'^  No  fear  of  that ;  I  have  a  match  for  her  in  perspective—- 1 

one  that  I  am  much  mistaken  if  both  she  and  you  would  not 

highly  approve." 

**  And  I  am  much  mistaken  if  she  has  not  some  floating 
fiuicy  of  her  own." 

**  But  suppose  we  both  agree  in  our  choice  ?  '^ 
'*  Well,  suppose  what  you  please,  only  be  cautious  how  you 
act  upon  your  suppositions." 

**  In  the  meantime,  I  have  your  consent  to  ask  her  to  ac- 
eompany  us  to  Italy  ?  " 

•*  A  very  cordial  yes  to  that" 

EmUy  gladly  accepted  the  offer.     But  for  Lady  Mande- 
TiUeafriendabip^lier position  was  at  thismomeutNer^  vvIVl^vc^'; 
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to  live  alone  at  the  Hall  would  have  been  too  independent - 
residence  with  her  aunt  was  put  out  of  the  question  by  I 
marriage — and  Lady  Alicia's  death  prevented  her  deriv 
that  advantage  from  Mr.  Delawarr  being  appointed  her  guard! 
which^  perhaps,  her  uncle  had  anticipated.  To  be  sure, 
heiress  is  never  at  a  Toss  for  friends  ;  but  the  very  thought 
strangers  made  Emily  cling  more  closely  to  Lady  Mandevil 
protection.  Her  ladyship  was  very  tired  of  Norville  Abb 
and  a  little  female  diplomacy  had  been  exerted  for  some  tii 
to  convince  her  husband  that — whether  put  on  those  unfail 
arguments,  health  or  spirits — a  little  change  was  indispensal 
as  Hortense  says  of  her  drawing-room's  Sevres  china,  and 
molu,  "  Cest plus  qu utile,  cest  nicesaaire" 

After  many  demurs — turnip-fields  and  coveys,  the  ; 
coppice  and  pheasants,  put  into  the  balance  against  ^'  Raphai 
Correggios,  and  stuff" — it  was  finally  agreed  they  should  tra 
for  the  next  season,  on  condition  that  the  following  one  waf 
see  them  quietly  settled  in  the  Abbey  again,  taking  care  of 
county  interest  during  that  seventh  year  of  such  importance 
our  constitution,  where  the  phoenix  parliament  dissolves  i 
its  original  elements,  again  to  be  collected  and  re-vivified 
the  process  called  purity  of  election. 

Like  most  fair  tactitians.  Lady  Mandeville,  contented  w 
present  advantages,  left  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself:  besic 
after  a  year  on  the  continent,  Norville  Abbey  would  offer  c< 
trast  enough  to  be  quite  delightful. 

Arrangements  were  soon  commenced  and  soon  end 
Emily  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  who  gave  her  divers  sn 
commissions,  and  many  ingenious  hints  how  the  custo 
house  officers  might  be  evaded.  The  Doctor  recommen( 
her  to  learn  to  make  milk  coffee,  a  thing  never  met  with  g< 
in  England — and,  as  he  justly  observed,  she  might  marr 
man  who  was  fond  of  it. 

*^  And  I  can  say,  from  experience,"  added  his  wife,  ^^  th 
is  nothing  like  seeing  to  things  yourself." 

Her  last  visit  was  to  Mr.  Morton  :  the  old  had  died  arot 
him,  the  young  were  departing,  and  regret  deepened  i 
anxiety  as  he  bade  her  farewell. 

*^Come  back,  my  child,  as  kind,  as  affectionate,  and  w 
hopes  only  less  visionary  becau'se  realised  in  their  happine 
be  humble^  be  thankful,  and,  my  cYiM^xavj  Q^^>^<i«&«&dk< 
vou  !  " 
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It  was  the  last  eyening  of  all,  and  that  Emily  gave  to  her 
ddest  farewell — to  her  home.  She  retraced  the  walks  of 
r  childhood ;  the  shrubbery,  with  its  luxuriant  growth  of 
ses,  now  in  the  full  beauty  of  summer ;  the  fruit-garden, 
lere  every  tree  and  walk  had  a  remembrance — those  iron 
iks  of  affection.  The  wind  was  high,  and  at  every  step  a 
ower  of  fragrant  and  coloured  leaves  fell  over  her  like  rain  : 
r  fancy  asked  of  her  feelings.  Do  they  weep  to  bid  me  fare- 

Nothing  exaggerates  self-importance  like  solitude;  and 
rhaps  because  we  have  it  not,  then  more  than  ever  do  we 
A  the  want  of  sympathy  :  hopes,  thoughts,  these  link  them- 
ves  with  external  objects ;  and  it  is  the  expression  of  that 
unting  desire  of  association,  those  vine-like  emotions  of  the 
iman  heart  which  fasten  on  whatever  is  near,  that  give  an 
terest  like  truth  to  the  poet's  fiction,  who  says  that  the 
lumful  waters  and  the  drooping  trees  murmur  with  his 
iurmurs,  and  sorrow  with  his  sorrows. 
It  was  now  the  shadowy  softness  of  twilight— -that  one 
iglish  hour  whose  indistinct  beauty  has  a  vague  charm  which 
ly  compensate  for  all  the  sunshine  that  ever  made  glorious 
e  vale  of  Damascus ;  and  as  she  emerged  from  the  yew-tree 
dk,  the  waving  wind  and  the  dim  light  gave  the  figures  cut 
their  branches  almost  the  appearance  of  reality^  and  their 
adows  flung  huge  semblances  of  humanity  far  before  them  : 
less  excited  frame  of  mind  than  £mily's  might  well  have 
vested  them  with  the  idea  of  something  actual  and  ominous, 
was  a  relief  to  reach  the  broad  open  turf  before  the  house. 
be  room  into  which  she  meant  to  go  fronted  full  west.  The 
n  had  set  some  time,  and  his  purple  pageantry^  like  that  of 
forgotten  monarch,  had  departed ;  but  one  or  two  rich  clouds, 
le  faithful  hearts,  retaining  the  memory  of  his  gifts  to  the 
St,  floated  still  on  the  air.  The  middle  window  of  the  oriel 
fore  her,  just  caught  and  reflected  back  the  crimson  light 
d  colour.  The  ground  below  looked  bright  and  warm 
mpared  with  the  shade  around. 

One  of  those  fancies  which  will,  despite  of  reason,  link  some 
culiar  object  and  feeling  together,  now  crossed  Emily's  mind : 
e  took  a  little  branch  of  geranium — it  was  all  leaves,  for 
lose  lingering  fragrance  she  had  gathered  \l-.-«cA^^w\ft^Nx* 
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in  the  most  sheltered  spot^  hy  the  steps :  ^^  If  it  flouriflh^  I 
shall  flourish ;  if  it  perish^  so  shall  I." 

The  window  was  open,  and  she  entered  the  room.  How 
dreary  it  looked !  The  carpet  was  taken  up,  the  duurs  ranged 
in  formal  order  round  the  wall,  the  fire-irons  remoyed,  and  the 
grate  so  bright  and  so  cold ;  the  curtains  were  down,  all  the 
little  ornaments  put  away,  no  flowers  in  the  stands,  and  the 
pictures  covered  up :  from  want  of  sufficient  material^  the  face 
of  her  uncle's  portrait  was  still  visible :  she  thought  it  looked 
upon  her  sadly  and  kindly^  forgetting  that  such  was  his  haUltoal 
expression.  A  movement  in  the  passage  roused  her;  hasdly 
she  sprang  down  the  steps,  and  in  an  instant  was  hidden  in 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  path  which  led  to  the  village,  where 
she  was  to  meet  Lady  Mandeville  and  the  children. 

Little  did  she  know  the  terrors  she  had  left  behind  her. 
The  foot  in  the  passage  was  that  of  the  old  gardener,  who, 
now  residing  in  the  house  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  had 
been  sent  by  the  said  female  authorities  to  close  the  shutters 
against  damp,  thieves^  and  other  evening  annoyances.  He 
just  caught  sight  of  £mily — the  white  dress  was  enough; 
and,  without  pausing  on  the  incongruity  of  a  ghost  in  a  large 
straw  bonnet,  he  rushed  back  to  the  kitchen :  those  spiritual 
eecurities,  candles  and  company,  enabled  him  to  return ;  there 
was  no  trace  of  any  earthly  thing ;  the  supernatural  condosioii 
was  soon  drawn,  the  room  pronounced  to  be  haunted^  and 
henceforth  only  to  be  entered  in  couples. 

A  ghost-story  is  an  avalanche,  increasing  in  horror  as  it 
goes ;  and,  like  an  avalanche,  one  often  brings  on  another.  It 
was  remembered,  that  Emily  was  the  last  of  a  house  which 
had  for  years  and  years  been  connected  with  every  traditkm  hi 
the  county :  the  grandfathers  of  the  parish  could  recoUeet 
when  the  old  hall  had  rung  with  the  cheerful  song  and  shout 
of  a  gallant  band  of  relatives,  all  bearing  the  name  of  Arundel, 
and  when  the  echoes  of  the  morning  were  awakened  by  baying 
hounds  and  the  ringing  horns  of  the  young  hunters :  bat  one 
grave  had  been  filled  after  another — one  name  after  another 
crowded  the  funeral  tablets  of  the  church :  and  the  onee 
flourishing  race  had  dwindled  down  to  one  slight  girl. 

Omens,  predictions,  and  legends  now  multiplied  around  efciy 
preside ;  one,  in  particular,  waa  tevvied.  The  lands  of  liw 
Arundel '  estate  \yiA  belonged  to  «i  moiiaftXisrs  \  \»x  ^f^uea.^ 
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bowed  down  before  King  Henry's  anger,  these  domains 
ssigned  to  one  of  his  favourite  followers,  Sir  John 
I.  But  the  abbess,  descended  from  an  old  Norman 
and  inheriting  all  the  spirit  of  her  race,  resigned  not 
Y  the  sway  for  which  youth,  beauty,  and  the  world 
Q  sacrificed.  She  refused  admittance  to  the  messen- 
efied  the  authority  which  attempted  to  dispossess  her; 
sued  her  usual  course  of  rule  and  faith,  as  if  neither 
a  gainsayed. 

bold  a  Neville  as  ever  buckled  on  spur  or  sword !  She 
ay  right,  and  appeals  to  the  pope,"  said  the  haughty 
1,  throwing  down  her  scroll.  '*  Read  ye  ever  such  a 
1  of  curses  ?  Come,  Sir  John  Arundel,  they  say  you 
ther  man  nor  devil;  let's  see  if  you  fear  woman?  Clear 
this  convent,  and  keep  its  candlesticks  for  your  pains." 
knight  needed  no  second  command :  he  ordered  a  band 
Canchest  followers  to  horse — men  who  had  fought  by 
in  Flanders,  and  there  learnt  more  reverence  for  Sir 
than  Sir  Priest.  They  stayed  a  short  while  in  the  hostel 
iUage ;  for  mine  host's  Canary  smacked,  as  the  jesting 

said,  of  a  monkish  neighbourhood.  When  Sir  John 
I  again,  he  somewhat  regretted  the  delay  ;  for  the  night 
ing — and,  besides,  it  gave  time  for  the  daring  prioress 
of  his  coming,  and  perhaps  prepare,  however  fruitlessly 
e  it. 

e  rode  up  the  hill,  he  saw  lights  gleaming  from  the 
,  and  a  sound  of  music  floated  upon  the  air.  To  his 
rprise,  the  gates  were  all  unbarred.    Not  a  creature  was 

all  were  evidently  assembled  in  the  chapel^  whence 
oth  the  light  and  music, 
doors  of  the  chapel  were  unfastened,  though  closed. 

went;  but  even  Sir  John  and  his  reckless  soldiers 
a  moment  on  the  threshold,  and  two  or  three  even 
tieir  steel  caps.  Chanting — though,  it  must  be  owned, 
*  them  rather  tremulously — their  choral  hymn,  the 
osely  veiled,  knelt  on  each  side, — but  for  their  sweet 
ike  figures  carved,  rather  than  life.  The  prioress  alone 
'eiled,  and  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  which, 
>  her  long  flowing  garments,  gave  her  the  ap^^eax«SkCj&  ^1 
iretematural  height.  In  one  hand,  e^eu  %&  \i«t  i^ie- 
had  grasped  the  sword,  not  less  boldly  Oi<QL  id[ift\tf^  ^ 
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torch;  in  the  other,  even  as  they  had  held  their  shield,  sheh 
the  cross.  For  a  moment  even  Sir  John  Arundel  quailed  bef 
the  dark  eye  that  met  his  own  so  fearlessly.  She  saw 
advantage  and  seized  it.  At  a  glance^  her  nuns  ceased  tl 
hymn^  and  a  deep  silence  succeeded  the  voice  of  singings  i 
the  clanging  steps  of  armed  men. 

^'  Not  for  pity,  nor  even  for  time,  cruel  and  grasping  mi 
do  I  now  speak ; "  and  her  clear  distinct  voice  sounded  un: 
turally  loud,  from  the  echoes  of  the  arched  roof  and  hoi] 
tombs.  ''Turn  the  golden  vessels  sacred  to  thy  God  to  p 
poses  of  vain  riot  and  thankless  feasting,  even  as  did 
Babylonian  monarch ; — take  the  fair  lands,  from  whose  groi 
the  pilgrim  has  been  fed  and  the  poor  relieved — take  them, 
the  imrighteous  king  of  Israel  took  the  vineyard  of  his  nei| 
hour,  by  force; — but  take  also  the  curse  that  clings  to 
ungodly.  I  curse  the  father  who  shall  possess — the  racen 
are  to  inherit.  Thy  young  men  shall  be  cut  off  by  the  swoi 
and  sickness,  worse  than  an  armed  man,  shall  take  thy  maidt 
in  the  bower.  In  the  name  of  the  faith  thou  hast  deserted 
the  God  thou  hast  outraged — the  curse  shall  be  on  thy  ra 
till  it  be  extinguished,  even  as  this  light." 

She  dashed  down  the  torch  she  held,  descended  from  t 
altar-steps,  and  left  the  chapel  before  any  of  her  opponents  w 
sufficiently  recovered  from  their  dismay  to  stop  or  molest  ] 
passage.  All  the  nuns  were  either  not  so  fortunate  or 
resolute.  Certain  it  is,  that  one  of  them,  and  a  namesake  t 
Bertha  de  Neville,  a  few  weeks  after,  married  this  very 
John  ArundeL  The  legend  went  on  to  state,  that  the  nupl 
merriment  was  disturbed  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  p 
spectral  figure,  who  entered,  as  it  contrived  to  depart  from,  i 
banquet-hall,  unobserved,  and  denounced  the  most  awful  cnr 
on  bridegroom  and  bride.  A  similar  appearance  was  said 
have  attended  the  christening  of  their  first  child. 

Years  passed  away ;  and  the  story  of  the  White  Prioress  v 
one  of  those  which  belong  of  right  to  all  ancient  families, 
ghost  only  pays  an  old  house  a  proper  attention  by  an  occasioi 
visit  And  now  that  Arundel  Hall  was,  for  the  time  at  lea 
deserted — and  Emily  was  the  last  of  her  race,  just,  too,  on  1 
ere  of  her  departure  for  foreign  parts,  together  with  the  ap] 
rition  seen  by  the  gardener — 6\ic\iwi  oi^^ominity  for  avght 
euperatitioua  record  imgiit  ne^cit  o<^<sqx  «j^bh^«   *^t«&i^ 
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omens,  appearances,  prophecies^  came  thick  and  threefold;  til], 
what  with  inventions  and  remembrances,  not  a  grandfather  or 
grandmother,  not  an  uncle  or  aunt  of  her  race,  had  ever,  by 
ecHnmon  report,  remained  quiet  in  their  graves. 

£ar]y  as  it  was  next  morning,  not  a  cottage-door  but  sent 
fortb  its  inhabitants  to  take  a  farewell  look  at  Miss  Emily. 
Many  a  little  sunburnt  face  ran  beside  the  carriage,  and  many 
a  little  hand,  which  had  since  sunrise  been  busily  employed 
in  selecting  her  favourite  flowers,  threw  nosegays  in  at  the 
window.  Emily  eagerly  caught  them,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  as,  at  a  turning  in  the  road  which  hid  the  village,  she 
threw  herself  back  on  the  seat.  How  many  years  of  youth 
and  of  happiness — how  many  ties  of  those  small  kindnesses, 
stronger  than  steel  to  bind — how  many  memories  of  early 
a£^tion,  was  she  leaving  behind ! 

At  that  moment  the  beautiful  answer  of  the  Shunamite 
woman  seemed  to  her  the  very  morality  of  happiness  and  cer- 
tainty of  content —  **  I  dwell  among  mine  own  people."  How 
many  familiar  faces,  rejoicing  in  our  joy,  sorrowing  with  our 
sorrow — how  many  cares,  pleasant  from  habit — sickness, 
whose  suffering  gave  a  tenderer  character  to  love — mirth,  the 
mirth  of  the  cheerful  hearth  or  the  daily  meal — mirth,  like 
home-made  bread,  sweeter  from  its  very  homeliness — the  sleep, 
sound  from  exercise — the  waking  buoyant  with  health  and 
the  consciousness  of  necessary  toil — the  friends  to  whom  our 
childhood  was  a  delight,  because  it  recalled  their  own !  ''  I 
dwell  among  mine  own  people : "  a  whole  life  of  domestic 
duty,  and  the  happiness  which  springs  from  that  fulfilment 
which  is  of  affection,  are  in  those  words. 

Emily  might  have  revolved  all  this  in  her  own  exaggerated 
feelings,  till  she  had  convinced  herself  that  it  was  her  duty  to 
have  stayed  in  her  native  village  and  solitary  home,  but  for 
Lady  Mandeville,  who,  though  very  willing  to  make  all  due 
allowance  for  her  young  companion's  depressed  spirits  during 
the  first  ten  miles,  was  not  prepared  to  extend  the  said  allow- 
ance to  twenty. 

Our  sympathy  is  never  very  deep  unless  founded  on  our  own 
feelings;  we  pity,  but  do  not  enter  into  the  grief  we  have  never 
known :  and  if  her  Ladyship  had  expressed  her  thoughts  aloud, 
they  would  have  taken  pretty  much  this  form:  **  I  te:^^  ^<a2N\<a^ 
0ee  ao  much  (o  regret  in  an  empty  \iouse,  aNVS^a%<i^\!«t^'^«t'^ 
f'saota  creature  to  speak  to,  some  old  tteea  «cA^\iX.'^  ^^^«o.^ 
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Politeneti^  howeyer,  acts  the  ladyVmaid  to  oar  tfaoaghts 
and  they  are  washed,  dressed^  curled^  rouged,  and  perfumed 
before  they  are  presented  to  the  public ;  so  that  an  unexpresse 
idea  might  often  say  to  the  spoken  one,  what  the  Africa) 
woman  said  to  the  European  laidy,  after  surveying  the  swee] 
of  her  huge  bonnet  and  the  extent  of  her  skirt,  ''Oh,  tell  mc 
white  woman,  if  this  is  all  you!"  It  is  amazing  how  mud 
a  thought  expands  and  refines  by  being  put  into  speech: 
should  think  it  could  hardly  know  itself. 

We  have  already  recorded  Lady  Mandeville's  thoughts 
but  she  spoke  as  follows :  —  "  When  at  Rome,  Emily,  yoi 
must  get  a  set  of  cameos.  You  are  among  the  few  persons 
could  permit  to  wear  them.  It  quite  affects  my  feelings  t 
aee  them  strung  round  some  short,  thick  throat  of  an  heires 
to  some  alderman  who  died  of  apoplexy ;  clasped  round  a] 
arm  as  red  as  if  the  frost  of  a  whole  winter  had  settled  in  th 
elbow  ;  or  stuck  among  bristling  curls,  as  if  to  caricature,  b 
contrast,  the  short,  silly,  simpering  face  below.  '  The  intelli 
gible  forms  of  ancient  poets '  —  '  the  fair  humanities  of  ol 
religion '  — -  the  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  migesty, 

*  That  had  their  haunts  in  dale  or  piny  mountain. 
Or  forest  by  slow  stream  or  pebbly  spring : ' 

it  is  enough  to  bring  them  back  to  our  unworthy  earth  in  th 
shape  of  furies,  to  see  their  images  put  to  such  base  use 
None  but  a  classical  countenance  should  venture  on  cameos." 

''  I  am,"  replied  Emily  —  personal  adornment  is  the  tru 
spell  that  would  almost  wake  the  dead  —  ''so  very  fond  o 
emeralds :  there  is  something  so  spiritual  in  their  pure  greei 
light,  and  one  associates  with  them  the  romantic  fiction  o 
mysterious  virtue  being  in  their  '  mystic  stone/  " 

"  My  sweetest  Emily,"  returned  Lady  Mandeville,  a  littl 
alarmed,  "  never  be  picturesque  or  poetical  at  your  toilette ;  — 
in  matters  of  grave  import,  never  allow  vain  and  foolisl 
fancies  to  interfere ;  never  sit  at  your  looking-glass  as  if  yoi 
were  sitting  for  a  picture ;  —  indulge  in  no  vagrant  creation 
of  your  own.  What  Pope  said  of  fate  is  still  truer  of  fashion  — 

•  Whatever  is,  it  right.*  •• 

^'  But  suppose  any  prevailing  fashion  is  to  me  peculiarl 
tmbecomiug  ?  " 
^^  It  will  be  less  unbecoming  thaa  «aii^5o\m\7]«    K.  ^^mso&a 
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ttyky  otpecially  if  that  style  suit  you^  will  make  a  whole  room 
your  enemies :  independence  is  an  affront  to  your  acquaint- 
ance. Of  all  deferences^  be  most  implicit  in  that  you  pay  to 
<^inion." 

*'  How  little  liberty^  even  in  the  afikir  of  a  ringlety  does  a 
woman  possess ! " 

''Liberty  and  power/'  said  Lord  Mandeville^  who,  after 
riding  the  first  stage  on  horseback^  now  entered  the  carriage, 
''  are,  in  the  hands  of  women,  what  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
mob —  always  misused.  Ah  !  the  Salic  law  is  the  true  code, 
whether  in  morals  or  monarchies." 

**  He  cannot  forgive,''  said  his  wife,  *'  the  turnip-fields  and 
the  three  coveys  which  he  has  left  behind.  But  I  will  not 
have  your  murderous  propensities  interfere  with  Emily's  well- 
doing. While  we  are  travelling,  the  mirror  of  the  Graces  may 
lemain  partially  covered ;  but  on  our  return,  it  must  be  un« 
veiled  in  its  own  peculiar  temple,  Paris.  Be  assiduous  in 
your  studies  for  a  few  weeks,  and  you  may  lay  in  a  stock  of 
good  principles  for  life." 

**  Nothing,"  said  Lord  Mandeville,  "  can  be  more  perfect 
than  a  Frenchwoman  when  she  is  finished.  From  the  Cin- 
derella-like slipper  to  the  glove  delicate  as  the  hand  it  covers 
—the  shawl,  whose  drapery  a  sculptor  might  envy  —  the 
perfumes  —  ihe  fan,  so  gracefully  carried  —  the  bijouterie, 
which  none  employ  with  such  efiect  —  all  is  in  such  exquisite 
keeping.  I  always  admire  their  management  of  their  bonnet. 
A  young  Frenchwoman  will  come  in,  the  said  bonnet  put  on 
as  if  a  morning  had  been  devoted  to  its  becoming  position : 
she  will  take  it  ofi^,  and  not  a  curl  will  be  displaced  —  put  it 
en  again  with  all  apparent  carelessness,  but  as  gracefully  as 
ever." 

*'  Remember,'*  said  Lady  Mandeville,  "  the  previous  study« 
I  recollect,  when  we  were  last  in  Paris,  I  expressed  to  that 
pretty  Mde.  de  St.  £lve  the  very  same  admiration.  Truly  it 
was  *  the  carelessness,  yet  the  most  studied  to  kilL'  We  were  at 
that  tune  quite  confidential.  '  You  see,'  said  she,  '  the  result 
of  my  morning.' " 

*<  It  is  a  pity,'*  replied  her  husband,  "  but  a  fair  exchange 
could  be  effected  —  that  the  Englishwoman  could  give  her 
general  neatness,  and  the  Frenchwoman  het  ^«x\\c:v)&ax  \asM^!* 

**Ah/*  observed  Lady  MandeviUe,  "  \>wX  l3aft  %\x«:ci^  ^"^ 
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feeling  lies  in  its  concentration.  The  Englishwomiaii  diffbse 
over  a  whole  day  what  the  French  reserves  for  a  few  hours 
Effect  there  is  the  summing  up.  In  great,  as  in  little  things 
the  French  are  a  nation  of  actors  —  life  is  to  them  a  grea 
melodrame.  I  rememher  some  verses  written  by  one  of  thei 
gens  ^esprit  et  de  sociSU,  an  hour  before  his  deaths  in  whicl 
he  calls  on  the  Loves  and  Graces  to  surround  his  couch,  tha 
he  may  die  with  the  murmur  of  their  kisses  in  his  ears  !  Tiii 
is  something  more  than  ^  adjusting  the  mantle  before  they  fall 
It  is  also  taking  care  that  the  trimmings  are  not  tumbled." 

Mile  after  mile  flew  rapidly  ;  and  soon  came  upon  th< 
traveller's  ear  that  deep  murmur^  like  the  roar  of  the  might; 
ocean,  which,  even  at  such  a  distance,  teUs  us  that  we  ap 
proach  London.  Gradually  the  hedges  and  fields  give  wa; 
before  long  rows  of  houses ;  and  a  few  single  domiciles,  wit! 
plats  of  turf  cut  into  patterns,  and  bunches  of  daisies  dust; 
and  dry  as  if  just  dropped  from  the  wreath  of  a  figurante,  ar 
what  the  orientals  call  so  pleasant  and  rural,  so  convenient  fo 
stages  and  Sunday.  Soon  one  straight  line  succeeds  another 
and  we  know  the  wilderness  of  streets  is  begun,  which,  ii 
another  century,  will  end  heaven  knows  where. 

The  entrance  to  London  by  the  great  north  road,  is  tb 
one  by  which  I  would  bring  a  stranger.  First  the  road  wind 
ing  through  the  fertile  country,  rich  in  old  trees  and  brigh 
green  fields,  and  here  and  there  a  substantial  brick  house,  we] 
closed  in  with  wall  and  hedge ;  —  a  few  miles  farther,  th 
dislocating  town  of  Brentford,  driven  through  at  the  risk  o 
the  joints  of  your  frame  and  the  springs  of  your  carriage 
which  George  II.  pronounced  so  beautiful  —  it  was  '^  so  lik 
Yermany"  So  much  for  taste,  and  the  doctrine  of  associa 
tion.  Those  fit  gates  for  a  summer  palace,  the  light  and  air 
ftrdies  which  lead  to  Sion  House,  passed  also,  the  countr 
begins  to  take  an  aur  of  town  —  houses  and  gardens  ar 
smaller  —  single  blessedness  rarer  -^  turnpikes  more  frequen 
-—  and  terraces,  places,  and  crescents,  are  many  in  number  ;- 
then  the  town  of  Kensington,  small  and  mean,  looking  a  cen 
tury  behind  its  neighbourhood. 

The  road  now  becomes  a  noble  and  a  wide  one.     On  fooi 

and  by  daylight,  the  brick  walls  on  either  side  are  drear 

enough  ;  but  at  night  they  only  %\ve  de^^th  to  the  shadon 

find  the  eye  catches  the  lighted  modio'n^  «ad  ^^  %VbXi^^  moi 
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of  the  houKS  they  endose.  To  my  own  individual  taste,  these 
are  the  most  delightful  of  dwellings,  close  upon  the  park  for 
drivei^  dose  upon  the  streets  for  dinners,  endosed,  large,  and 
to  themselves,  having  as  much  of  rural  felicity  within  their 
walls  as  I  at  least  desire';  that  is  to  say,  there  are  some  fine 
old  trees,  lilacs  and  lahumums  in  full  blossom^  sweeps  of 
turf^  like  green  carpet^  and  plenty  of  delicate  roses^  &c.  A 
conservatory  is  the  aristocracy  of  flowers. 

Just  where  the  road  is  the  widest  they  met  the  mails,  the 
gallant  horses  sweeping  along 

**  As  if  th«  speed  of  thought  were  in  their  limbs,** 

and  every  step  accompanied  by  a  shower  of  fiery  sparkles. 
The  lamps  that  glance  and  are  lost — the  cheerful  ringing  of 
the  horn — the  thought  that  must  rise,  of  how  much  of  human 
joy  and  sorrow  every  one  of  those  swift  coaches  is  bearing  on 
to  its  destination: — newspapers  that  detail  and  decide  on  all 
the  affkirs  of  Europe— -letters  in  all  their  infinite  variety,  love, 
confidence^  business — the  demand  of  the  dun,  the  excuse  of 
the  debtor— -ddicate  bath  and  coarse  foolscap — the  patrician 
coat-of-arms^  and  the  particularly  plebeian  wafer  —  the  senti- 
mental motto  and  graceful  symbol,  side  by  side  with  the  red 
patch  stamped  with  a  thimble  :  but  any  one  of  these  thoughts 
will  be  more  than  enough  to  fill  the  brief  moment  which  the 
all  but  animated  machine  takes  in  passing.  How  different 
from  the  days  when  '*  the  coach,"  one,  and  one  only,  was  eight 
days  coming  from  York,  and  its  passengers  laid  in  a  store  of 
provisions  which,  in  our  rapid  days,  would  supply  them  half 
ivay  to  America ! 

**  London,  my  country,  city  of  the  soul !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Mandeville,  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  brilliantly  lighted  arches 
of  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and  the  noble  sweep  of  the  illuminated 
Park  in  the  distance,  while  Piccadilly  spread  before  them  in 
the  darkness  like  an  avenue  of  lamps.  ''  I  have  heard  that  a 
thorough-bred  cockney  is  one  of  die  most  contented  animals 
in  the  world :  I,  for  one,  to  use  a  favourite  modern  expression, 
can  quite  '  enter  into  his  feelings. ' " 

"  Do  you  remember, "  replied  her  husband,  '  Lorraine*s 
quotation  to  St.  James's  Street }  — 

*  For  days,  for  months,  devotedly 
•  I've  Ibigered  by  thy  sl< 

The  only  place  I  coveted 


Tve  Ibigered  by  thy  side, 
le  only  pit 
la  ail  the  world  so  wide.*  '^ 


*  Kennedy. 
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And  though  I  like  the  oountry,  as  an  Englishman  and  a  patriot 
<night  to  do^  I  own  I  fed  the  fascination  of  the  flagstones." 

<' Emily,  I  accuse  you  of  want  of  sympathy  with  yomr 
friends  — - 1  declare  you  are  asleep  :  you  will  make  a  bad  tra- 
▼eller ;  however,  I  shall  rely  upon  yOnr  amendment." 

Emily  was  not  asleep,  but  she  was  oppressed  by  that  sense 
of  nothingness  with  which  the  native  of  a  great  town  is  too 
familiar  to  be  able  to  judge  of  its  effect  on  a  stranger,  ^le 
had  been  accustomed  to  live  where  every  face  was  a  familiar 
one — where  every  one's  affairs  had,  at  least,  the  interest  of 
neighbourhood — and  wbere  a  stranger  had  all  the  excitement 
of  novelty.  Here  all  was  new  and  cold :  the  immensity  was 
too  great  to  fix  on  a  place  of  rest — the  hurry,  the  confusion 
of  the  streets  bewildered  her.  She  felt,  not  only  that  she  was 
nobody,  but  that  nobody  cared  for  her — a  very  disagreeable 
conviction  at  which  to  arrive,  but  one  very  natural  in  London. 

That  journey  is  dreary  which  does  not  end  at  home ;  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  to  despise  for  his  selfishness,  or  to  pity 
for  his  situation,  the  individual  who  said,  that  he  had  ever 
found 

**  Life*!  wannest  welcome  at  an  inn.** 

It  was  paying  himself  and  his  friends  a  compliment* 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"  A  most  delightful  person  !    I  said  *jeu:' 
To  such  a  question  how  could  I  say  less  ?  » 

And  yet  I  thought,  half  pedant  and  half  fop. 
If  this  you  praise,  where  will  eulogium  stop  ?  ** 

The  day  after  their  arrival,  the  Mandevilles  being  engaged  to 
a  family  dinner,  where  they  could  not  well  take  a  stranger, 
Emily  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  Mrs.  Trefusis,  with  whom, 
to  use  the  lady's  own  expression,  she  was  '^a  prodigious 
favourite."  And  to  Mrs.  Trefusis'  accordingly  she  went,  and 
was  received  with  that  kind  of  manner  which  says,  "  Ton  see 
I  mean  to  make  a  great  deal  of  you,  so  be  very  much  obliged." 
At  dinner  Miss  Arundel  was  placed  next  a  gentleman  ;  her 
hostess  having  previously  whispered,  "  I  think  you  will  have 
a  treat/' 
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When  a  person  sajs,  *'  Were  you  not  delighted  with  my 
friend  Mr.  A^  B,  C,  or  D  ? — I  placed  you  next  him  at  dinner, 
as  I  was  sure  his  wit  would  not  be  thrown  away  upon  you" — 
the  **jou"  dwelt  on  in  the  most  complimentary  tone — is  it 
possible  to  answer  in  the  negative  }  Not  even  in  the  palace 
of  truth  itself.  You  cannot  be  ungrateful — you  will  not  be 
undeserving — and  you  reply,  "  Mr.— is  a  most  delightful 
person."  Your  affirmative  is  received  and  registered,  and  you 
have  the  comfort,  perhaps,  of  hearing  your  opinion  quoted,  as 
thinking  him  so  superior — while  you  really  consider  the  gen- 
tleman little  better  than  a  personified  yawn. 

Emily  was  not  yet  impertinent  or  independent  enough  to 
have  opinions  of  her  own,  or  she  might  have  differed  from  her 
hostess's  estimate  of  Mr.  Macneil.  Mrs.  Trefusis  valued  con- 
versation much  as  children  do  sweetmeats — not  by  the  quality 
but  the  quantity  :  a  great  talker  was  with  her  a  good  talker— 
silence  and  stupidity  synonymous  terms — and  ^'  I  hate  people 
who  don't  talk,"  the  idSale  and  morale  of  her  social  creed.  It 
was  said  she  accepted  her  husband  because  he  did  not  ever 
allow  her  to  slip  in  an  affirmative.  An  open  carriage  and  a 
sudden  shower  drove  her  one  day  into  desperation  and  Lady 
Alicia's ;  unexpected  pleasures  are  always  most  prized ;  and 
half  an  hour's  lively  conversation  with  Miss  Arundel,  rescuing 
her  from  the  double  dulness  of  heavy  rain  and  Lady  Alicia, 
excited  a  degree  of  gratitude  which  constituted  Emily  a  favou« 
rite  for  a  fortnight  at  least.  She  had  as  yet  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  acknowledgment,  and  she  now  expressed  her  par« 
tiality  by  placing  her  next  Mr.  Macneil  at  dinner. 

In  every  man's  nature  some  one  leading  principle  is  developed 
— in  Macneil  this  was  self-satisfaction.  It  was  not  vanity— 
that  seeks  for  golden  opinions  from  all  ranks  of  men  ;  it  was 
not  conceit — for  that  canvasses,  though  more  covertly,  for 
admiration ;  but  Macneil  was  vain  en  rot — he  took  homage  aa 
a  right  divine — and  whether  in  love  or  law,  learning  or  litenn 
tore,  classics  or  quadrilles,  there  existed  for  him  a  happy  con- 
viction that  he  was  the  perfection  of  each.  At  college  he 
used  to  drink  porter  of  a  morning  while  reading  for  his  degree, 
to  express,  as  he  said,  the  exuberance  of  his  genius  (query,  is 
genius,  then,  incompatible  with  examination  and  a  university  ?) 
He  married  for  the  pleasure  of  stating  how  very  much  his  wife 
was  in  love  with  him.    Great  part  of  his  Te]^\iU\kiiii^*«i(e^^so^ 
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always  choosing  the  subject  liis  auditor  was  most  likely  to 
nothing  about  To  young  gentlemen  he  talked  of  lov< 
young  ladies,  of  learning ;  and  we  always  think,  what  ^ 
not  comprehend  must  be  something  very  fine  :  for  examp 
dilated  to  Emily  on  the  music  of  Homer  s  versificatioi 
the  accuracy  of  Blackstone*s  deductions. 

As  they  went  up  stairs,  Mrs.  Trefusis  whispered, 
you  ever  meet  so  entertaining  a  man  ?  he  never  stopped  t 
once  all  dinner."     He  had,  certainly,  some  natural  adva: 
as  a  wit :  he  was  thin,  bilious-looking,  and  really  was 
ill-natured — and  half  the  speeches  that  have  a  run  in  &( 
only  require  malice  to  think  them,  and  courage  to  utter 
StiU,  it  is  difficult  to  affix  any  definite  character  to  Mr. 
neil.    He  had  neither  that  sound  learning  which  industr 
acquire,  nor  that  good  sense  which  is  unacquirable  ;  and 
wit,  he  had  only  depreciation  ;  he  was  just  the  nil  adi 
brought  into  action. 

On  arriving  in  the  drawing-room,  Emily  gladly  s 
refuge  in  a  window-seat;  her  hearing  facudty  was  lil 
exhausted ;  she  felt,  like  Clarence, 

'*  A  dreadful  noise  of  waters  in  her  ear." 

Luckily,  it  was  a  period  when  none  are  expected  to  tall 
few  to  listen.  Is  it  not  Felham  who  wonders  what  be 
of  servants  when  they  are  not  wanted ;  —  whether,  lil 
tones  of  an  instrument,  they  exist  but  when  called  for  ?  . 
servants  we  will  not  decide  ;  but  that  some  such  interre 
certainly  occurs  in  female  existence  on  rising  from  tal: 
one  can  doubt  who  ever  noted  the  sound  of  the  dining  ai 
silence  of  the  drawing-room. 

Women  must  be  very  intimate  to  talk  to  each  other 
dinner.  The  excitement  of  confidence  alone  supplie 
excitement  of  coquetry;  and,  with  that  peculiar  exec 
which  characterises  all  our  social  arrangements,  people 
meet  at  dinner  are  usually  strangers  to  each  other. 

Very  young  people  soon  get  acquainted;  but  then 
must  be  very  young.  Few  general  subjects  have  much  fei 
attraction ;  women  are  not  easily  carried,  not  exactly  < 
themselves  (for  selfishness  is  no  part  of  the  character] 
would  describe),  but  out  of  their  circle  of  either  int 
vamties,  or  affections.     A  womaxi^  \xi^m^\vsi!a\.^  y&  too  : 
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to  take  much  part  in  those  ahstract  ideas  which  enter  largely 
into  inaacaline  discussion.  Ask  a  woman  for  an  opinion  of  a 
book — her  criticism  will  refer  quite  as  much  to  the  author  as 
to  his  work.  But^  while  on  the  subject  of  this  "  silent  hour^" 
what  an  unanswerable  answer  it  is  to  those  who  calumniate  the 
sex  as  possessing  the  preponderance  of  loquacity !  Men  do 
talk  much  more  than  women.  What  woman  ever  stood  and 
talked  seven  hours  at  or  about  a  schoolmaster,  as  has  been 
done?  What  woman  ever  goes  to  charities,  to  vestries,  &c. 
for  the  mere  sake,  it  seems  to  me,  of  speaking  ?  But  "  if  lions 
were  painters"  is  as  true  now  as  in  the  days  of  ^sop.  Goethe 
said  of  talkiug,  what  Cowper  said  of  domestic  felicity^  that  it 
was 

"  The  only  bliss  that  bad  survived  the  fall.'* 

Mrs.  Trefusis  was  quite  of  this  opinion.  The  present  quiet 
was  as  dreadful  to  her  as  to  a  patriot.  She  moved  from  place 
to  place,  from  person  to  person.  To  one  lady  she  spoke  of 
her  children — hinted  that  the  measles  were  very  much  about 
— and  mentioned  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  toothache. 
The  blonde  of  one  lady  threw  her  into  raptures — the  beret  of 
another.  She  endeavoured  to  animate  one  of  her  more  juvenile 
friends  by  mentioning  a  conquest  she  had  made  the  evening 
before,  which  conquest  Mrs.  Trefusis  made  herself  for  the 
necessities  of  the  moment.  All  in  vain,  the  drawing-room 
seemed,  as  some  one  says  of  the  mountain-tops,  "  dedicated  to 
immortal  silence." 

'  An  able  general  is  never  without  a  resource,  and  Mrs. 
Trefusis  opened  the  piano ;  and  the  could-nots  and  would-nots, 
and  colds  and  hoarsenesses,  made  for  a  few  moments  a  very 
respectable  dialogue,  which  ended  with  Emily's  sitting  down 
to  the  instrument;  and  Emily  did  sing  most  exquisitely. 
She  had  that  clear,  bird-like  voice  which  is  divided  between 
sadness  and  sweetness,  whose  pathos  of  mere  sound  fills  the 
heart  with  that  vague  melancholy  which  deBes  analysis ;  and 
her  articulation  was  as  perfect  as  her  expression.  Some  one 
said  of  her  singing,  that  it  was  the  music  of  the  nightingale, 
gifted  with  human  words  and  human  feelings. 

A  shadow  fell  on  the  book  from  which  she  was  singing ; 
and  at  the  close  she  turned  round  to  receive  the  painful  polite- 
ness of  Mr.  Macneil  Heaven  help  me  from  the  soi^Uawt 
flattery  o£  those  who  compliment  as  if  it  weie  ^  ^\>X^ ,  tl^\.  ^ 
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pleasure,  who  make  a  speech  as  if  they  expected  you  to  main 
a  curtsy  at  the  conclusion  ;  and  while  giving  you  what  the] 
politely  inform  you  is  your  due,  yet  nevertheless  expect  yoi 
to  be  grateful  for  it  Mr.  Macneil  was  one  of  this  class — ( 
Columbus  of  compliments^  who  held  that  your  merits  wen 
new  discoveries  of  his  own,  and  you  were  to  be  surprised  ai 
well  as  pleased. 

But  individual  excellence  was  too  unworthy  a  theme  long  U 
engross  Mr.  Macneil;  and  from  Miss  Arundels  singing,  h 
proceeded  to  singing  in  general,  which,  he  observed,  was  i 
very  pretty  amusement — asked  if  she  had  heard  Lalande^ 
avowed  that,  for  his  part,  Italian  music  was  all  he  though 
worth  listenuig  to — which,  considering  Emily  had  just  finishec 
an  English  ballad,  was  a  delicate  compliment  indeed;  am 
walked  off,  nothing  doubtful  of  hers,  in  all  the  fulness  of  self 
satisfaction. 

A  Miss  Martin  was  now  entreated  to  favour  the  company 
She  was  an  heiress,  therefore  a  beauty,  and  in  both  thesi 
qualities  considered  she  ought  to  be  simple  and  timid.  Thi 
first  of  these  was  effected  by  a  crop  curled  in  the  neck  i 
tenfant ;  and  the  second  by  being  twice  as  long  as  any  bod; 
else  in  crossing  a  room — there  were  so  many  little  hesitations 
by  looking  down  sedulously  (old  Mr.  Lushington  once  sail 
to  her,  *'I  hope  you  find  the  carpet  entertaining!");  by  i 
little  nervous  laugh,  and  such  interesting  ignorance.  He 
mother,  moreover,  was  always  saying,  '' Really,  my  swee 
Matilda  is  so  timid,  it  is  quite  terrible.*' 

Three  armies  might  have  been  brought  to  combat  with  hal 
the  encouragement  it  took  to  bring  the  timid  Matilda  to  thi 
harp.  One  gentleman  was  entreated  to  stand  before,  anothe 
behind — to  say  nothing  of  the  side  couples — as  the  fai 
musician  could  not  bear  to  be  looked  at  while  she  played  dea 
mamma's  favourite  air.  ''  Dear  mamma  "  was  an  enormou 
edifice  of  white  satin  and  diamonds,  which  one  laments  over 
as  one  does  over  a  misapplied  peerage,  that  ever  some  peopl 
should  possess  them. 

It  is  very  provoking  to  have  all  one's  associations,  whethe 

from  history  or  fairy  land,  destroyed.     A  countess  ought  ti 

be  young  and  beautiful — a  duchess  stately  and  splendid— 

youi  etal  gallant  and  graceful-^ your  baron  one  touch  mor 

martial,  bb  if  he  had  &ve  ViuudxedL  \^\\.^  'H«MA!k&  waiting  a 
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his  call ;  and  as  for  diamonds^  they  ought  to  be  kept  as  sacred 
as  a  German's  thirty-six  quarterings,  to  which  nothing  ignoble 
might  approach.  Happy  were  the  beauties  of  Henry  or 
Richard,  when  fur,  jewels,  satins,  were  especial  to  their  order, 
and  the  harsh,  dull,  dry  laws  themselves  arrayed  their  defence 
and  terrors  against  the  meaner  herd,  who  but  imitate  to  destroy, 
and  copy  to  profane. 

Mrs.  Martin  seemed  as  if  just  glittering  from  a  diamond 
shower-bath,  or  rather,  as  if,  when  interred  (we  cannot  call  it 
dressed)  in  her  satin  and  blonde,  her  attendant  had  caught  up 
ber  jewel  box,  and  thrown  its  contents  at  random  over  her. 
In  truth,  it  was  just  such  a  barley-sugar  temple  look  as  well 
suited  the  daughter  of  a  sugar  baker.  Her  father  had  been  a 
miUionaire. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  the  present  day,  from  the  peer  to  the 
prince,  to  affect  the  private  gentleman.  Good,  if  they  mean 
in  the  end  to  abolish  all  hereditary  distinctions ;  but  wrong,  if 
they  mesLii  still  to  preserve  those  "  noble  memories  of  their 
ancestors."  We  do  now  too  much  undervalue  the  influence  of 
the  imagination,  which  so  much  exalts  the  outward  shew  by 
which  it  is  caught.  We  forget  there  is  no  sense  so  difficult 
to  awaken  as  common  sense.  Kings  risked  their  crowns  when 
they  left  ofi^  wearing  them ;  thrones  were  lost  before,  to  some 
bold  rival  who  fought  his  way  sword  in  hand ;  but  Charles  was 
the  first  monarch  dethroned  by  opinion.  The  belief  in  the 
right  divine,  or  "  that  divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king,"  dis- 
appeared with  their  gold  crown  and  sceptre. 

'^  You  are  not  going  yet,  Charles  ?  '*  said  the  hostess  to  her 
handsome  nephew.    '*  It  is  so  early.   Whither  are  you  going  ?  " 

^^  To  bed.  I  am  sitting  for  my  picture,  and  must  sleep  for 
a  complexion." 

**  And  you,  Mrs.  Lorraine  ?  '* 

**  Oh,  I  have  five  other  parties  to  go  to." 

**  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Trefusis — a  little  vexed  that  hers  was 
breaking  up  so  soon ;  and  philosophy,  ill-nature,  and  truth,  are 
the  three  black  graces,  bom  of  disappointment  —  '^  I  always 
feel  inclined  to  address  you  inveterate  party-goers,  with  the 
man's  speech  at  his  wife's  funeral:  'Ah,  why,  my  dearest 
neighbours,  make  a  trouble  of  a  pleasure  ? ' " 

She  was  not  far  wrong.  Perhaps  pleasure  is,  like  vittoA^W^ 
A  name.    Still,  pleasure  might  be  a  Ulde  ^^le^svoAibiX  lort  %>^^c^^ 
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tliere  can  be  no  great  enjoyment  in  stepping  from  carriage  to 
drawing-room,  and  from  drawing-room  to  carriage — tnming 
friends  into  acquaintance  from  the  mere  fact  of  meeting  them 
so  seldom^  and  annihilating  conversation — for  the  flowers  of 
wit  must  indeed  be  forced  ones  that  spring  up  in  Ave  minutes. 
Howeyer,  there  is  many  a  wise  saw  to  justify  these  modem 
instances.  Sages  bid  us  look  to  the  future — and  we  go  to 
parties  to-day  for  the  sake  of  to-morrow  saying  we  were  there. 
The  imaginative  gods  of  the  Grecians  are  dethroned — the  war- 
like deities  of  the  Scandinavians  feared  no  longer;  but  we  have 
set  up  a  new  set  of  idols  in  their  place,  and  we  call  them 
Appearances. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

'*  Full  many  shapes  that  shadows  were.** 

COLBRIDOB. 

*'  These  forms  of  beauty  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  landscape  in  a  blind  man's  eye  ; 
But  oft  in  lonely  rooms,  and  mid  the  din 
Of  crowds  and  cities,  I  hare  owed  to  them, 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet. 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart, 
And  passing  even  unto  ray  purer  mind 
With  tranquil  restoration.*' 

Wordsworth. 

It  is  not  of  much  use  making  up  your  mind  very  positively, 
for  it  is  a  thousand  chances  whether  you  ever  do  exactly  what 
you  intended.  The  Mandevilles  had  resolved  to  pass  through 
London  as  quickly  as  possible;  but  once  there,  unavoidable  busi** 
ness  prolonged  their  stay.  This,  to  Emily  at  leasts  was  very 
delightful — for  the  morning  following  her  dining  with  Mrs. 
Trefusis^  Edward  Lorraine  came  to  breakfast.  One  great 
peculiarity  in  a  woman's  attachment  is  its  entire  concentration 
in  the  present.  Whatever  she  was  engaged  in^  if  Edward  was 
present^  was  tlie  most  delightful  thing  in  the  world.  And, 
moreover,  it  was  very  satisfactory  to  hear  him  reiterate  his  in- 
tention of  joining  them  in  Italy.  Besides,  this  wilderness  of 
brick  was  still  all  novelty  and  amusement  to  one  who  knew  so 
little  of  it. 
Among  the  many  universal  propensities  in  human  nature, 
the  love  of  sight-seeing  is  a\)o>iX  aa  mtlys^t^bJl  «&  wiy-    Now, 
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agfat-seeing  gratifies  us  in  different  ways.  Firsts  there  is  the 
pleasure  of  novelty ;  secondly^  either  that  of  admiration  or  fault- 
finding —  the  latter  a  very  animated  enjoyment.  London 
against  the  world  for  spectacles ;  and  yet  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  those  who  live  amongst  sights  are  those  who  go  the  least  to 
see  them.  A  genuine  Londoner  is  the  most  incurious  animal  in 
nature.  Divide  your  acquaintance  into  two  parts ;  the  one  set 
will  never  have  seen  Westminster  Abbey — the  other  will  be 
equally  ignorant  of  St.  Paul's.  That  which  is  always  within 
<mr  reach  is  always  the  last  thing  we  take ;  and  the  chances  are^ 
that  what  we  can  do  every  day,  we  never  do  at  alL 
j  Emily^  who  came  up  with  all  the  curiosity  of  the  country, 
i  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  much  more  than  she  did ;  but 
young  ladies  are  like  the  pieces  of  looking-glass  let  into  chif-- 
fonniers  and  doorways — only  meant  to  reflect  the  actions  of 
others. 

**  Very  well,"  said  Lady  Mandeville,  in  answer,  one  day,  to 
a  wish  she  was  expressing;  *^when  we  are  at  Rome  we  will 
study  architecture — there  you  may  explore  the  Colosseum ; 
,  but  to  go  on  a  course  of  ^amusing  and  instructive  rambles' 
through  London !  — pray  leave  that  to  the  good  little  books  you 
lead  in  your  childhood." 

Emily  was  silenced.  One  evening,  however,  Mr.  Morland, 
who  was  one  of  the  governors  of  the  British  Institution,  pro- 
posed their  going  to  see  the  gallery  lighted  up.  Lady  Mande- 
nlle  agreed;  and  Emily  was  all  smiles — a  little  brightened, 
perhaps,  because  Lorraine  was  to  join  their  party. 

The  effect  on  entrance  is  very  striking :  a  crowd,  where  the 
majority  are  females,  with  gay-coloured  dresses,  and  their  heads 
onbonneted,  always  gives  the  idea  of  festival:  figures  animated 
with  motion,  and  faces  with  expression,  are  in  such  strong  con- 
trast to  the  beautiful  but  moveless  creations  on  the  wall.  At 
first  all  is  pleasant  confusion — all  catches,  and  nothing  fixes 
the  eye — and  the  exclamation  is  as  general  as  the  gaze;  but, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  general  admiration  soon  became  individual 
—  and  Emily  was  very  ready  to  pause  in  delight  before  Lor- 
raine's favourite  pictures.  Whether  their  selection  might  have 
pleased  Mr.  Morland,  who  was  a  connoisseur,  admits  of  a 
question — for  the  taste  of  the  young  is  very  m\ie\i  xciaXX&t  ^1 
feeling. 
'^le  Dot  tbiB  little  picture  a  proof  of  the  truth,  oi  lo^  ws»ct^« 
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the  Other  morning,  that  a  glance  out  of  a  window  was  enough 
to  annihilate  a  cavalier's  peace  of  mind  for  a  twelvemonth  ?  " 

It  was  "  a  lovely  femde  face  of  seventeen" — the  beauty  of 
a  coquette  rather  than  that  of  a  heroine — a  coquette,  though,  of 
nature's  making.  She  leant  on  the  casement,  some  gathered 
flowers  in  her  hand,  speaking  well  for  the  simple  and  natural 
taste  that  loved  them  ;  the  face  downcast,  and  pensive;  the  long 
lash  resting  almost  on  the  cheek,  with  the  inward  look  of  its 
dreaming  mood. 

There  is  something  very  suspicious  in  its  present  serious- 
ness. It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  lover  (there  is  a  lover 
unquestionably  in  the  case)  will  not  have  the  softened  affection 
of  to-day  visited  on  his  head  in  the  double  caprice  of  to* 
morrow* 

"*A  Dutch  Girl,  by  Newton.**    Calumniated  people!" 
exclaimed  Lorraine ;  <*and  yet  calumniated  they  deserve  to  be: 
instead  of  quarrelling  among  themselves,  what  patriotic  phrase-    | 
ology  is  best  suited  to  a  newspaper,  they  ought  to  be  voting  the    ^ 
'Golden  Fleece'  to  Mr.  Newton,  for  thus  redeeming  their  share   ^ 
of  female  fascination."  I 

The  next  was  a  ''Florentine  Girl,  by  Howard ;** — a  dark  k 
and  passionate  beauty  of  the  South — large  black  eyes,  that  « 
turned  all  they  touched  into  poetry — flowing  luxuriant  ringlets, 
that  were  confined  but  with  jewels,  and  knew  no  ruder  air 
than  that  of  palaces — with  a  lute,  whose  gentle  science 
answered  the  cl^valric  songs  of  the  brave  and  high-bom. 

"  These  two  portraits  seem  to  me,"  observed  Lorraine,  '^  to  | 
realise  two  sweet  extremes  of  womanhood.  Under  the  first  I  \ 
would  write  Wordsworth's  lines  — 

*  A  couDtenance  in  which  did  meet  , 

Sweet  records,  proinisefl  as  sweet ;  '■ 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good  •  i 

For  human  nature's  daily  fooid — 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 
Praise,  bUune,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smilet.* 

"  Under  the  fair  Florentine  I  Would  inscribe  Byron's  lines; 
hers  being 

*  The  high  Dama's  brow,  more  melancholy  <» 
*  'Soft  as  tier  climate,  sunny  as  her  skies. 

Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyet.*  ** 

*  I  have  here  taken  what,  I  trust,  will  not  exceed  an  author's  allowed  poetldl 
license.    The  British  Gallery  it  on\y  \\%Yvled  vc^  during  the  exhibition  of  the  old 
matterg.    My  excuse  is,  that  I  con\&  tViVnk  ot  %OTcveV\i\ti\^\A  wj  ^ivsoSti  Uk«  nodernSi 
while  I  had  nothing  to  remark  toucUVng  t^tie  »xi^«a\A. 
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^'Oh,  do  look  at  this  picture ! "  exclaimed  Emily. 
The  pretty  moral  of  one  of  M.  Bouilly's  pretty  tales — that 
Ce  qaon  poMide  dauMe  le  pirix  quand  an  a  le  banheur  de  le 
nrtager" — ^ia  especially  true  of  delight  Both  drew  near  to 
lmire«  It  waa  a  smdl,  antique-looking  room,  such  as  is  to 
i  found  in  many  an  old  English  mansion — its  Gothic  archi- 
etore  lightened  hy  modem  luxury.  In  a  richly-caryed  arm- 
lair^  and  as  richly  wrought  in  its  brocade  covering,  sat  a  beau- 
ful  and  evidently  English  girl:  her  aristocratic  loveliness  waa 
^the  most  pure  and  lofty  kind — her  dress 

**  Sudi  as  bespoke  a  lady  In  the  land,'* 

id  one  also  of  show  and  ceremony ; — the  soft  white  satin  robe, 
L  its  fashion  about  a  century  back,  was  looped  with  jewels  ; 
id  the  hair,  lovely  in  itself,  spared  not  the  adornment  of  gems; 
-flowers  stood  beside,  in  an  alabaster  vase — exotics,  that  say^ 
our  growth  has  been  precious."  A  lute  leant  against  the 
x>n  stand;  but  the  face  of  the  lady  wore  the  expression  of  deep 
id  touching  sorrow. 

"The  Bridemaid,  by  Parris;" — she  who  has  that  day  lost 
le  companion  of  her  childhood— who  looks  on  her  lute  to 
member  the  songs  they  sang  together — who  turns  from  the 
owers  which  were  the  last  they  gathered— and  who  sits  alone 
I  her  solitary  apartment,  to  think  that  that  morning  has  broken 
le  of  affection's  nearest  and  dearest  ties — the  love  between  two 
stera — which  can  never  again  be  what  it  has  been,  in  un- 
iserved  confidence  and  entire  companionship.  The  beholder 
imed  away,  as  if  it  were  unkind  to  ''leave  her  to  her  sorrow." 
ortraits  seem  singularly  beautiful  by  lamp-light — the  softness 
Ives  them  an  air  of  so  much  reality.  Landscapes  are  better 
f  day— they  require  sunshine  to  bring  out  their  own  sunny 
reens. 

Mr.  Morland  now  took  them  across  the  room,  to  look  at  some 
orks  of  a  favourite  artist. 

"  If  there  be  any  thing,"  said  Mr.  Morland,  *'in  the  doctrine 
'  sympathies,  Mr.  Webster  must  have  been  the  very  worst 
lild  that  ever  figured  in  those  stories  of  wilful  urchins,  whose 
id  ways  are  held  up  as  a  warning  in  the  story-books  that  de- 
B;bted  our  youth.  He  is  the  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  q€  yaki^x.^ 
lildren.  Look  at  this  'Shooting  a  PnaoueT.'  C%Xi«xiL^  ^\^% 
ceed  the  mirthful^  mischievoua,  oic-— >\^  lAft  Vi^a^  %>  \i>ax^^ 
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common  phrase — audacious  expression  of  the  boys'  faces^  unless 
it  be  the  half-indined-to-laugh,  the  half-resolving-to-crj  face 
of  the  girl,  who  sees  the  little  cannon  pointed  at  her  poor  doll? 
— Here  is  another  picture  which  ought  to  be  engraved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  national  schools.  A  young  culprit  has  been 
caught  in  the  fact  of  robbing  an  orchard^  and  brought  back  to 
his  roaster,  who  stands  over  him  with  an  iron  face  of  angry 
authority; — the  very  apples^  as  if  anxious  to  bear  witness 
against  him^  are  tumbling  from  his  satchel.  But — oh  the 
moral  of  example,  the  efficacy  of  fear! — only  observe  the  utter 
dismay^  the  excess  of  dread^  on  the  face  of  a  younger  boy,  who 
is  seated  on  a  form,  with  a  fool's-cap  on.  He  looks  the  very 
epitome  of  fright :  I  do  not  think  he  could  eat  one  of  those 
apples,  if  it  were  given  him." 

"I  should  think/'  said  Lorraine,  "  the  juvenile  models,  re- 
quired to  sit  equally  picturesque  and  patient,  must  be  very 
troublesome." 

*'A  curious  dilemma,"  replied  Mr.  Morland,  ^' has  just  occurred 
to  me.  I  called  one  morning  at  CoUins's,  then  painting  bis  ex-  . 
quisite  picture  of  the  *  Young  Crab-catchers.'  Every  one  must  I 
recollect  the  round-faced  sturdy  child  in  the  front.  I  need  not  I 
say  it  was  taken  from  life.  For  the  first  sitting  or  two,  the 
little  urchin  behaved  with  most  exemplary  patience.  At  length, 
his  awe  of  strangers  having  vanished,  and  the  dignity  which 
he  evidently  attached  to  his  position  having  lost  its  attraction 
with  its  novelty,  he  became  weary  and  restless.  Still,  the  good- 
natured  artist  contrived  to  keep  him  in  tolerable  content ;  and, 
with  a  view  of  exciting  his  interest,  endeavoured  to  make  him 
understand  that  the  boy  on  the  canvass  was  himself,  and  asked 
him,  'Now,  shan't  you  like  to  be  put  in  this  pretty  picture?' 
To  the  painter's  no  small  dismay,  the  child,  on  this  question, 
set  up  one  of  those  bursts  of  crying,  the  extremity  of  whose 
sorrow  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  its  vociferation,  and  at  length 
sobbed  out, '  If  you  put  me  in  the  picture,  how  shall  I  get  out, 
to  go  home  to  my  mother  ? ' 

"  What  a  pity  ! "  exclaimed  Edward,  **  that  one  forgets 

one's  childish  thoughts ;  their  originality  would  produce  such 

an  effect,  properly  managed !  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  by 

far  the  most  useful  part  of  our  knowledge  is  acquired  uncon- 

sciously.     IVe  remember  leamva^  \o  t^«A  «eid  'write  ;  but  we 

do  not  remember  how  "we  levnved  \a  \a^)  xc^  ^^^^^gasgei 
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colours,  &c.  The  first  thought  that  a  child  wilfully  conceals 
is  an  epoch  —  one  of  life's  most  important  — -  and  yet  who 
can  recall  it  ?  " 

"  Of  all  false  assertions,"  answered  Mr.  Morland^  '^that  ever 
went  into  the  world  under  the  hanner  of  a  great  name  and  the 
mail-armour  of  a  well-turned  phrase^  Locke's  comparison  of 
die  mind  to  a  hlank  sheet  of  paper  appears  to  me  among  the 
most  untrue/' 

"Memory  is  a  much  stranger  faculty,"  added  Edward, 
"  than  hope.  Hope  I  can  understand ;  I  can  divide  its  mix- 
tare  of  desire  and  fear ;  I  know  when  I  wish  for  any  thing — 
and  hope  is  the  expectation  of  wishing.  But  memory  is  un* 
fathomable  and  indefinite.  Why  do  we  so  often  forget  what 
we  the  most  desire  to  remember  ?  and  why,  without  any  vo- 
lition of  our  own,  do  we  suddenly  recall  things,  people,  places, 
we  know  not  why  or  wherefore  ?  Sometimes  that  very  remem- 
brance will  haunt  us  like  a  ghost,  and  quite  as  causelessly, 
which  at  another  time  is  a  blank.  Alas  for  love  !  whose  very 
existence  depends  on  a  faculty  over  which  we  have  so  little 
control." 

"  It  is  a  curious  fact,"  replied  Mr.  Morland,  "  that  those 
events  which  are  of  the  greatest  consequence  are  not  the  best 
remembered ;  the  stirring  and  important  acts  of  our  manhood 
do  not  rise  on  the  mind  half  so  vividly  as  the  simple  and 
comparatively  uninteresting  occurrences  of  childhood.  And 
another  observation  is,  that  we  never  remember  any  thing 
accurately,  I  should  rather  say  exactly,  as  it  happened." 

''  For  my  part,"  exclaimed  Edward,  "  I  am  often  tempted  to 
liken  our  mental  world  to  a  shadow  fiung  on  water  from  some 
other  world — broken,  wavering  and  of  uncertain  brightness." 
''Well,  well,  as  they  said  to  the  lover  of  the  beautiful 
Indian  queen,  when  he  was  turned  into  a  dog,  '  your  misfor- 
tune is  irreparable,  so  have  patience.'  In  this  world  we  must 
live  for  the  present  at  least ;  but  I  own  I  think  it  is  made  up 
of  odds  and  ends." 

"  *  Quand  on  n*a  pas  ce  qu'on  aime, 
II  faut  aimer  ce  qu'on  a,* " 

said  Edward ;  "&  doctrine  of  practical  philosophy  which  I 
hope  Miss  Arundel  has  been  practising^  I  doubt  the  polite 
disclaimer  of  wearinesa  which  she  has  smled,  vckdi  S&  «^\>X.  \& 
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He  was  quite  wrong ;  Emily  would  haye  listened  to  him 
with  delight,  even  if  he  had  spoken  Sanscrit  When  have 
the  words  of  a  loved  one  dropped  other  than  honey  t 

''  That  woman*s  heart  is  not  mine^"  said  a  modem  philo- 
sopher ;  "  she  yawned  while  I  demonstrated  to  her  the  48th 
problem  in  Euclid."  This^  we  own,  was  expecting  a  great 
deal ;  but  not  more  than  love  has  a  right  to  do.  You  do  not 
love  if  there  is  not  some  nameless  fascination  in  the  lightest 
act.  What  would  be  absurd,  ridiculous,  nay  disagreeable^  in 
another^  has  in  the  beloved  a  fairy  spell.  Love's  is  the  true 
alchemy^  turning  what  it  touches  to  gold.  The  most  remark- 
able instance  of  its  devotion  I  remember  was  in  a  village 
clerk.  During  the  life  of  his  first  wife  he  regularly  dined 
every  Sunday  at  the  Squire*s  ;  she  died^  and  he  married  again. 
After  thatj  he  always^  on  the  Sunday^  in  spite  of  the  united 
attractions  of  beef,  ale,  and  puddings  dined  at  home  —  "  His 
wife,"  he  said,  "  was  so  lonely." 

Now,  I  do  call  the  giving  up  a  good  dinner^  week  after 
week,  an  act  of  very  romantic  affection.  This,  however,  is 
digressing ;  and  we  return  to  our  party.  Mr.  Morland  was 
pointing  Emily *8  attention  to  two  portraits — one  of  his 
nephew,  a  Mr.  Cecil  Spenser,  the  other  of  his  daughter. 

'*  I  expect  you,  Miss  Arundel,"  said  he,  ''  to  take  a  great 
interest  in  my  family  penates.  You  have  my  full  consent  to 
fall  in  love  with  my  nephew,  if  you  will  admire  my  daughter." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  like  her  most,"  replied  Emily ; 
^'  I  do  so  very  much  prefer  portraits  of  my  own  sex.  We 
really  look  best  in  pictures." 

"  That  is  because  an  artificial  state  is  natural  to  you ;  but 
do  you  like  them  ?  Young  M^Clise  is  such  a  favourite  artist 
of  mine." 

"  I  never  saw,"  said  Lorraiiie,  *^  anything  so  like  as  this  is 
to  Cecil  Spenser :  it  has  caught  him  just  as  he  used  to  sit  in 
the  club  window,  as  if  it  had  been  the  Castle  of  Indolence. 
We  called  him  le  beau  fainiant'* 

"  Cecil's  indolence  is  the  result  of  circumstance,  not  nature ; 

80  I  have  hopes  of  him.     All  he  wants  is  motive.     I  wish,  on 

the  continent,  where  he  now  is,  he  may  have  an  unhappy 

attachment,  or  be  tak^  prisoner  by  the  Algerines.     It  woidd 

do  bim  all  the  good  in  the  world." 

Helen  Borland's  picture  was  i^XaceA.  Vol  \3!ftfe\«siX'^'^»  'Wsfc 
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yoong  painter  had  done  his  loveliest.  It  was  that  of  a  child ; 
her  eyes,  full  of  poetry  and  of  lights  gazing  upwards  on  a  star, 
which  seemed  mirroreid  in  their  depths  with  that  earnest  and 
melancholy  expression  so  touching  in  childhood  —  perhaps 
because  our  own  heart  gives  a  tone  of  prophecy  to  its  sadness. 
The  hair  hung  in  dark,  clustering  ringlets,  parted  on  a  fore- 
head, 

**  So  like  the  moonlight,  fair  and  melancholy.** 

*'  Do  you  not  observe  in  this  picture  a  likeness  to  Miss 
Arundel  ?  "  said  Lorraine. 

"  Nay,"  replied  Emily,  "  do  not  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the 
admiration  I  was  going  to  express.  What  I  was  about  to  say 
of  the  portrait,  I  must  now  say  of  the  painting,  with  which  I 
am  enchanted." 

"  And  you  think  very  rightly,"  returned  Mr.  Morland : 
*'  M'Clise  is  an  exquisite  painter :  he  has  a  fine  perception 
of  the  beautiful,  and  a  natural  delicacy  of  feeling,  which  al- 
ways communicates  itself  to  the  taste.  I  could  wish  him  to 
illustrate  the  poetry  of  actual  life  —  the  grace,  the  beauty, 
which  is  seen  so  often  —  and  with  just  one  touch  of  the  ima- 
ginative  given  it,  from  passing  through  the  colouring  of  his 
own  mind." 

*'  1  was  very  much  struck,**  said  Edward,  "  when  Spenser 
was  sitting  to  him,  tp  mark  his  devotion  to  his  art.  Enthu- 
siasm is  the  royal  road  to  success.  Now,  call  it  fame,  vanity 
— what  you  will — how  strange  and  how  strong  is  the  feeling 
which  urges  on  the  painter  or  the  author !  We,  who  are 
neither,  ought  to  marvel  less  at  the  works  produced  than  at 
the  efforts  made.  Their  youth  given  to  hopes,  or  rather  fears 
—  now  brightening  and  now  darkening,  on  equally  slight 
grounds  — 

*  A  breath  can  mar  them,  as  a  breath  has  made : ' 

hours  of  ceaseless  exertion  in  solitude,  of  feverish  solidtude  in 
society ;  doomed  to  censure,  which  is  always  in  earnest,  and 
to  praise,  which  is  not  Alas  !  we  talk  of  their  vanity ;  we 
forget  that,  in  doling  forth  the  careless  commendation,  or  as 
careless  sneer,  we  are  bestowing  but  th^  passing  thought  of  a 
moment  to  that  which  has  been  the  work  of  an  existence. 
Truly  genius,  like  virtue,  ought  to  be  its  own  rew&td  \  W\. 
it  cannot.  Bitter  though  the  toil,  and  vain  t)ie\io\^)\x»sfiAA. 
ejLertioD  must  sdJl  look  to  human  appTobalionJ' 
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"  Artists,"  obserred  Mr.  Morland,  "  are  generally  an  en- 
thusiastic, unworldly  race ;  jealous  of  praise,  as  the  enthu. 
siastic  almost  always  are ;  and  exaggerating  trifles,  as  the 
unworldly  always  do.  But  society  is  no  school  for  the  artist : 
the  colours  of  his  mind,  like  those  of  his  pictures,  lose  their 
brilliancy  by  being  exposed  to  the  open  air.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds said  ^  a  painter  should  sew  up  his  mouth '  —  a  rather 
inconvenient  proof  of  devotion  to  his  art.  But  it  is  with 
painting  as  with  every  thing  else  —  first-rate  excellence  is  al- 
ways a  solitary  one." 

"  It  is  curious,"  replied  Lorraine,  '^  to  remark  the  incite- 
ment of  obstacles.  Under  what  difficulties  almost  all  our 
great  painters  and  poets  have  laboured  ! " 

''  I  have,*'  returned  Mr.  Morland,  ''  a  favourite  theory  of 
my  own,  that  early  encouragement  is  bad  for  any  of  the  ima- 
ginative pursuits.  No  —  place  difficulties  before  them ;  let 
the  impediments  be  many  in  number.  If  the  true  spirit  be 
in  the  possessor,  he  will  overcome  them  all.  Grenius  is  the 
Hannibal  of  the  mind.  The  Alps,  which  to  the  common 
observer  seemed  insurmountable,  served  only  to  immortalise 
his  passage.  The  imagination  is  to  work  with  its  own  re- 
sources ;  the  more  it  is  thrown  on  them,  the  better.  Making 
as  it  were  a  mental  Simplon,  is  only  opening  a  road  to  infe- 
rior artists  and  common-place  poets." 

'*  West  is  a  great  instance  in  your  favour.  Do  you  recall 
a  most  delightful  incident  in  his  early  life  ?  He  was,  as  you 
know,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  —  their  doctrines 
forbid  any  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  When  his  extraordi- 
nary talent  developed  itself,  a  meeting  of  their  society  was  held 
to  debate  on  the  propriety  of  its  exercise  —  and  their  judg- 
ment was,  that  so  evident  a  gift  of  Heaven  ought  not  to  be 
neglected.  Young  West  left  the  assembly  with  their  blessing 
and  sanction." 

"  What  a  beautiful  story  ! "  exclaimed  Emily. 

*'  It  has  only  one  fault,"  answered  Mr.  Morland,  *'  that, 
like  many  other  beautiful  stories,  it  is  not  true.  I  questioned 
one  of  his  nearest  relatives  about  this  very  circumstance, 
which  he  declared  not  to  be  a  fact." 

It  was  now  getting  late,  and  Mr.  Morland  summoned  them 

to  depart ;  for  he  was  a  constituliotvalLst  in  the  best  sense  of 

the  word.     It  was  his  own  coii&\Al'uXio\i  \a  ^\i\OEL\kSb  ^nxkc^^^sj^ 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

**  Oh,  so  vulgar  I — such  a  set  of  horrors  ! 

Very  common  expression, 

"  But  passiug  rich."  —  Goldsmith. 

was  just  the  end  of  July,  and  one  of  those  tremendously 
;  weeks,  which,  once  in  a  summer,  remind  our  island  that 
it  is  as  good  for  grumbling  as  cold.  It  passed  as  weeks  do 
en  all  is  hurry,  confusion,  and  packing  —  when  there  are  a 
usand  things  to  do,  and  another  thousand  left  undone.  It 
imazing  how  long  such  a  week  seems — events  lengthen  the 
e  they  number :  it  is  the  daily  and  quiet  round  of  usual 
iipation  that  passes  away  so  quickly ;  it  is  the  ordinary 
ik  which  exclaims,  "  Good  gracious  !  it  is  Saturday  again." 
rhe  human  heart  is  something  like  a  watch  ;  and  £mily's 
anced  not  a  little  in  its  usual  pace,  when,  one  morning, 
iy  Mandeville,  on  her  return  from  a  drive,  said,  *'  I  have 
n  accepting  an  Invitation,  in  spite  of  all  our  good  resolu- 
is  against  that  unnecessary  waste  of  time  —  visiting.  I 
>n  think,  one  makes  resolutions  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
iking  them ;  but  this  is  really  an  urgent  case :  if  we  do 
see  the  new  Countess  of  Etheringbame  this  season,  it  ad- 
s,  I  think,  of  a  question  whether  we  shall  next.  I  met 
this  morning,  and  she  asked  us  in  the  name  of  charity, 
idon  is  so  empty,  she  is  fearful  of  taking  cold." 
'  I  have  heard  that  Lord  Etheringbame  was  a  man  of  the 
It  recluse  habits  —  what  magic  has  turned  him  into  the 
It  dissipated?" 

**  *  The  power  of  grace,  the  magic  of  a  name.* 

beautiful  wife  knows  no  rule  but  her  own  will,  and  no 
but  her  own.  Lord  Etheringbame  is  the  very  man  to  be 
emed  :  his  temper  is  discontented  —  he  calls  it  sensitive; 
habits  self-indulged  —  he  calls  them  refined ;  he  has  lite- 
'  tastes — he  calls  them  talents ;  he  is  indolent  to  an  excess 
18  calls  it  delicacy  of  feeling,  which  unfits  him  for  the 
Id.  He  married  with  some  romantic  notion  of  domestic 
3,  congenial  tastes,  moonlight  walks,  &c  Lady  Ethering- 
le's  reading  of  connubial  felicity  was  diffeteivX  •.  ftx?X,  ^^ 
Castle  was  abandoned  for  Park  Lane-* the  laoo^k^A^^.N9^)^ 
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for  a  midnight  ball  —  and  for  congenial  tastes,  universal  ad- 
miration. All  this  was  very  disagreeable  to  allow^  but  still 
more  disagreeable  to  resist;  and  Lord  Etheringhame  is  a 
cipher  in  his  own  house :  the  cipher  gives  value  to  the  other 
figures,  still  it  is  a  cipher  after  all." 

«  Well^  Lord  Etheringhame  has  all  the  milk  of  human 
kindness — to  saj  nothing  of  the  water/*  remarked  Lord  Man- 
deville ;  "  but  I  do  wish  he  was  just  master  of  some  honey- 
suckle villa,  and  his  brother  in  his  place ;  though  Lorraine's 
career  will  not  be  the  less  distinguished  because  he  has  to 
make  it  for  himself." 

Evening  came^  and  with  it  the  assemblage  of  Lady  Ether- 
inghame's  few  friends :  few  as  there  were^  there  were  quite 
enow  to  draw  from  every  one  the  exclamation  of,  ''  I  could 
not  have  believed  there  were  so  many  people  in  town."  The 
Countess  came  forward  to  meet  them,  looking  more  beautiful 
than  ever.  But  it  was  not  now  that  Emily  envied  her  beauty; 
—  no  philosopher  like  a  girl  in  love^  to  feel^  for  the  time 
being,  utter  indifference  to  all  possible  pomp  and  garniture. 

Emily  looked  round  the  rooms^  though,  widi  sufficient 
anxiety  :  often  did  a  sudden  flush  on  the  cheek  involuntarily 
avow  the  deception  of  the  eye ;  and  more  than  once  did  the 
ear  become  quick,  as  it  does  when  hope  lends  its  charm  to  the 
lis^ner :  but  it  was  in  vain  —  and  her  spirits  took  a  tone  of 
despondency  she  would  fain  have  entirely  ascribed  to  fatigue ; 
— when  Adelaide  approached.  Now,  the  fair  Countess  had  a 
little  feminine  pique  to  vent,  and  a  woman's  unkindly  feelings 
are  very  unkind  indeed ;  and  that  spirit  of  universal  appro- 
priation which  belongs  to  insatiable  vanity  broke  out  in  the 
following  speech,  aimed  at  Miss  Arundel,  though  addressed  to 
Lady  Mandeville.  "  I  dare  say  you  expected  to  meet  an  old 
favourite  of  yours  -—  by  the  by^  he  is  almost  always  here  — 
Lorraine ;  but,  though  I  used  the  strong  persuasion  of  your 
ladyship  and  his  old  friend  Miss  Arundel  being  expected, 
some  rural  whim  seized  him,  and  go  he  would  for  a  few  days 
from  town.'*  The  Countess  cast  one  look,  and,  in  the  deeper 
paleness  of  Emily's  cheek,  saw  that  her  shaft  had  entered,  and 
passed  smilingly  on.  Another  moment,  and  she  was  receiving 
as  much  pleasure  as  could  be  put  into  words  from  the  flatteries 
unsparingly  offered  by  the  young  Count  Alfred  de  Merivale. 
Once  Emily  was  ag^  6l«c\\!^  *m\»  ^<^\)^<&l^t  Lorcaine's 
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presence ;  a  aeoond  and  nearer  glance  shewed  her  mistake— it 
was  his  hrother^  whose  likeness  was  as  strong  in  feature  as  it 
was  opposite  in  expression.  The  government  of  the  mind  is 
absolute^  but  nothing  in  its  whole  dominion  does  it  noodify  as 
it  does  the  face. 

They  left  early^  yet  the  evening  had  seemed  interminable  ; 
and  considering  that  Emily  was  niched  between  an  inlaid  table^ 
on  which  stood  a  shepherd  in  a  yellow  jacket  offering  a  China 

—  Chinese  I  mean  —  rose  to  a  shepherdess  in  green  and  pink 

—  and  a  tea-pot^  all  exquisite  Dresden  specimens -— and  an 
old  lady^  of  whose  shawl  and  shoulders  £mily  had  the  full 
benefit,  while  her  neighbour  discussed  with  an  elderly  gentle- 
man the  vices  and  follies  of  the  rising  generation  ;  and  consi- 
dering^ also^  that  such  conversation  was  more  edifying  than 
amusing,  it  is  not  so  very  wonderful  that  £mily  found  the 
evening  somewhat  dull.  On  their  return  home,  however,  she 
was  greatly  consoled  by  Lady  Mandeville's  reading  aloud  a 
billet  from  Edward  Lorraine,  regretting  that  unexpected  busi- 
ness^ which  he  had  to  transact  for  his  brother,  obliged  him  to 
go  down  to  Etheringhame  Castle;  and  expressing  his  hope 
and  expectation  that  in  a  few  months  he  should  meet  them  on 
the  Continent. 

The  next  morning  she  had  to  see  Mr.  Delawarr  as  her 
guardian ;  some  forms  were  necessary  to  go  through  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly to  his  residence  she  and  Lady  MandevUle  drove  — - 
rather  before  their  appointment.  They  had  to  wait  a  short 
period  in  the  drawing-room.  What  a  cold^  uninhabited  look 
now  reigned  through  the  magnificent  apartments!  There 
were  no  flowers  —  none  of  those  ornamental  trifles  scattered 
round,  which  speak  so  much  of  pretty  and  feminine  tastes  — « 
no  graceful  disorder  —  chairs,  sofas,  tables,  all  stood  in  their 
exact  places.  '*  I  should  never  have  thought,"  observed  Lady 
MandeviUe,  ^<  of  missing  Lady  Alicia,  unless  1  had  come  here.*' 

The  hurried  track  of  the  multitude  soon  effaces  all  trace  of 
death ;  but  here  the  past  seemed  preserved  in  the  present.  All 
was  splendid^  but  all  was  silent ;  and  a  thousand  monuments 
had  not  so  forcibly  brought  back  the  dead,  as  did  the  loneliness 
of  her  once  crowded  rooms.  Neither  sat  down,  and  neither 
spoke,  but  walked  about  the  apartment  with  soft  and  subdued 
steps,  as  if  in  the  very  presence  of  the  dead,  before  whom  the 
n>mmon  acts  of  life  seem  mockery.  It  was  a  i«tii^iXo\y^'OcLN.^\^ 
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told  Mr.  Delawarr  waited  in  the  library :  they  afterwards  learnt 
he  had  never  entered  the  drawing-room  since  his  wife's  death. 
Nothing  could  be  kinder  or  more  affectionate  than  he  was 
to  Emily ;  stilly  there  was  an  obvious  change  in  himself.  His 
general  manner  was  colder,  and  more  abrupt ;  he  hurried  die 
interview  —  he  entered  on  no  light  or  common  topics  of  con- 
versation—  and  at  once  avowed  that  his  time  was  precious, 
and,  almost  before  the  door  closed  on  his  visilors,  had  earnestly 
resumed  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged  on  their  entrance. 
*'  A  statesman  should  have  no  feelings,  no  interests,  no  plea- 
sures, but  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Such,"  said  Lady 
Mandeville,  ^^  is  the  definition  I  once  heard  of  a  patriot  Mr. 
'Delawarr  bids  fair  to  be  that  most  inestimable  but  unattractive 
personage." 

Every  preparation  was  now  made :  one  day  more  and  they 
were  at  Dover,  and  the  next  they  embarked  on  board  the  steam- 
packet.  Water  has  long  owned  man's  power,  and  now  '' bodi- 
less air  works  as  his  servant," — a  dominion  frail,  perilous^ 
subject  to  chance  and  change,  as  all  human  power  must  be, 
but  still  a  mighty  and  glorious  influence  to  exercise  over  what 
would  seem  to  be  least  subservient  to  man's  authority, —  the 
elements.  Yet  a  steam-boat  is  the  last  place  in  the  world  for 
these  reflections  :  the  ridiculous  is  the  reality  of  the  sublime, 
and  its  deck  is  a  farce  without  spectators. 

Lady  Mandeville  always  lay  down  the  moment  she  got  on 
board  ship  ;  but  Emily,  who  did  not  suffer  at  all,  sat  in  the 
open  travelling  carriage,  and  indulged  whatever  of  sentiment 
she  or  Lord  Mandeville  might  feel  at  parting  with  the  white 
cliffs  of  Albion.  Their  attention  was,  however,  too  much  taken 
up  with  their  fellow-passengers:  a  whiskered,  cloaked,  and 
cigared  youth,  with  every  thing  military  about  him  but  the 
air :  —  a  female  in  a  dark  silk,  and  plaid  cloak,  her  face  elo- 
quent of  bandboxes  and  business  —  an  English  milliner  going 
over  for  patterns,  which,  with  a  little  additional  trimming, 
would  be  the  glory  of  her  future  show-room. 

But  their  chief  attention  was  attracted  by  a  family  group. 
The  father,  a  little  fat  man,  with  that  air  of  small  importance 
which  says,  **  I  'm  well  to  do  in  the  world — I  *ve  made  my  money 
myself  —  I  don't  care  if  I  do  spend  some  —  it 's  a  poor  heart 
whaLt  never  rejoices."  The  mother  was  crimson  in  counten- 
ance  and  pelisse,  and  Ivei  ami^\e  ^vm^mvox^  %^ke  years  of 
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s  and  plenteousness.  £yery  thing  about  her  was,  as  she 
d  have  said,  of  the  best ;  and  careful  attention  was  she 
ig  to  the  safety  of  a  huge  hamper  that  had  been  deposited 
eck*  Two  daughters  followed,  who  looked  as  if  they  had 
stepped  out  of  the  Royal  Lady's  Magazine  —  that  is,  the 
ailing  fashion  exaggerated  into  caricature.  Their  bonnets 
i  like  Dominie  Samsons  ejaculation,  '* prodigious !" — 
:  sleeves  enormous  —  their  waists  had  evidently  undergone 
torture  of  the  thumb-screw  —  indeed  they  were  even 
ler — and  their  skirts  had  *'  ample  verge  and  space  enough" 
Unit  of  a  doubt  whether  the  latitude  of  their  figure  did  not 
iderably  exceed  the  longitude.  Two  small,  mean-looking 
ig  men  followed,  whose  appearance  quite  set  the  question 
*Bt,  that  nature  never  intended  the  whole  human  race  to  be 
lemen.  Blue-coated,  brass-buttoned,  there  was  nothing  to 
irk  in  the  appearance  of  either,  excepting  that,  though  the 

of  the  one  bore  every  indication  of  robust  health,  his  head 
been  recently  shaved,  as  if  for  a  fever,  which  unlucky  dis- 
ore  was  made  by  a  rope  coming  in  awkward  contact  with 
bat. 

lie  wind  was  fair ;  and  Lord  Mandeville  having  gone  to 
head  of  the  vessel,  where  he  was  engaged  in  conversation, 
Qy  was  left  to  watch  the  shore  of  France,  to  which  they 
e  rapidly  approaching,  when  her  meditations  were  inter- 
ted  by  a  coarse  but  good-humoured  voice  saying,  "  I  wish, 
i,  you  would  find  me  a  comer  on  them  there  nice  soft 
lions  —  my  old  bones  aches  with  them  benches."  Emily, 
1  that  best  politeness  of  youth  which  shews  attention  to 

immediately  made  room  in  the  carriage  for  the  petitioner, 
>  turned  out  to  be  her  of  the  crimson  pelisse.  "  Monstrous 
oant  seat,"^*  said  the  visitor,  expanding  across  one  side  of 

carriage.  Emily  bowed  in  silence;  but  the  vulgar  are 
lys  the  communicative,  and  her  companion  was  soon  deep 
Jl  their  family  history.      '^  That 's  my  husband,  Mr.  H.  : 

name  is  Higgs,  but  I  calls  him  Mr.  H.  for  shortness, 
ste  makes  want,  you  know  —  we  should  not  be  here  plea- 
ng  if  we  had  ever  wasted.  And  those  are  my  sons :  the 
St  is  a  great  traveller  —  I  dare-say  you  have  heard  of  hinv 
Lord  bless  you  !  there  isn't  a  hiU  in  Europe,  to  say  nothing 
that  at  Greenwich,  that  he  hasn't  been  up  :  you  see  he's  a 
It  little  fellow.     Look,  misB,  at  this  box  — il  \&  iSAdA  ^^ 
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the  lather  of  Vesuvius,  which  he  hrought  from  Mont  Blanc :  be  ^ 
has  heen  up  to  the  very  top  of  it^  miss.     I  keep  it  for  bones-  ^ 
bonesJ' 

So  sayings  she  offered  Emily  some  of  the  peppermint-drops 
it  contained :  these  were  civilly  declined^  and  the  box  good'  ' 
naturedly  admired,  which  encouraged — though.  Heaven  knows,  , 
there  was  not  much  need  —  the  old  lady  to  proceed.     "  We  i 
always  travel  in  the  summer  for  improvement  —  both  Mr.  fl.  f 
and  I  think  a  deal  of  laming :  the  boys  have  both  been  to 
grammar  schools,  and  their  two  brothers  are  at  the  London 
Universary  —  only  think,  miss,  of  our  city  having  auniversarf  ^ 

—  Lord,  Lord,  but  we  do  live  in  clever  tim^."  r  *^ 
Mrs.  H.  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  overwhelmed  with  Ae  ^ 

glories  of  the  London  University ;  and  conversation  was  re*  ^ 
newed  by  Emily's  inquiring  '^  what  part  of  the  Continent  ibef 
intended  visiting  ?  " 

^<  Oh,  we  are  going  to  Italy — I  want  to  see  what 's  at  the 
end  of  it ;  besides,  the  girls  mean  to  buy  such  a  quantity  of 
pearls  at  Rome.  We  intend  giving  a  fancy  ball  this  winter— 
we  have  got  a  good  house  of  our  own  in  Fitzroy  Square—  we 
can  afford  to  let  the  young  ones  see  a  little  pleasure." 

*'May  I  ask,"  said  Emily, <^  what  is  Mr.  Higgs's  profession  ?" 
*'  Indeed ! "  exclaimed  his  offended  spouse,  **  he's  not  one  of 
your  professing  sort  —  he  never  says  what  he  doesn't  mean— 
his  word 's  as  good  as  his  bond  through  St.  Mary  Within,  any 
day  —  professions,  indeed  !  what  has  be  ever  professed  to  yon  ?" 
Emily  took  her  most  conciliating  tone,  and,  as  unwilling  dud- 
lists  say,  the  explanation  was  quite  satisfactory.  ''  Bless  yoor 
silly  soul !  his  business  you  mean.     You  are  just  like  my  gnlf  I' 

—  I  often  tells  them  to  run  for  the  dictionary:  to  see  the  J 
blessings  of  edication  !  Our  childer  are  a  deal  more  knowing 
than  ourselves.  But  Mr.  H.'s  business  —  though  I  say  it  that 
shouldn't,  there  isn't  a  more  thriving  soap-boiler  in  the  ward. 
Mr.  H.  wanted  to  go  to  Moscow  for  our  summer  tower  (Mos- 
cow's the  sea-port  which  sends  us  our  tallow)  —  but  I  said, 
'Lord,  Mr.  H.,'  says  I,  ^what  signifies  making  a  toil  of  tplet* 
sure?'" 

"  You  are,"  said  Emily,  "  quite  a  family  party." 
'^  I  never  lets  Mr.  H.  leave  me  and  the  girls  bdund  — 
share  and  share  alike,  says  I  —  your  wife  has  as  good  a 
to  go  as  yourself.      I  oiieiL  IctUft  Vim  ^\»X.  ^  ts£<|  xoind  in 
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Id  song  — joa  know  what  it  says  for  we  women  -—  that  when 
Ldam  was  created^ 

*  We  wasn't  took  out  of  his  feet,  sir. 
That  we  might  be  trampled  upon ; 
But  we  was  took  out  of  the  side,  sir. 


His  equals  and  partn«rs  to  be : 
ovou  never  need  go  for  to  think,  s 
That  you  are  the  top  of  the  tree.' 


'*  Well,"  replied  Emily,  "  I  wish  you  much  pleasure  in 
Ltaly/' 

'*  Ah,  miss,  it  was  my  son  there  that  put  it  in  our  noddles 
to  go  to  Italy  first.  Do  you  see  that  his  head's  shaved  ?  —  its 
all  along  of  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  We've  got  his  bust  at 
home,  and  his  hair  was  cut  off  to  have  his  head  and  its  bumps 
taken  :  they  covered  it  all  over  with  paste  just  like  a  pudding. 
Lord !  his  white  face  does  look  so  queer  in  the  front  drawing- 
room — it's  put  on  a  marble  pillar,  just  in  the  middle  window — 
but,  dear,  I  thought  the  people  outside  would  like  to  see  the 
great  traveller.** 

But  all  conversation  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  Calais  pier, 
and  all  was  now  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  landing ;  but, 
even  while  in  the  very  act  of  seeing  with  her  own  eyes  to  the 
safety  of  the  portmanteau  which  contained  her  husband's  flannel 
waistcoats,  Mrs.  Higgs  turned  round  to  Emily  to  say,  "  We 
shall  be  monstrous  glad  to  see  you  in  Fitzroy  Square."  What 
is  the  popularity  of  a  patriot  compared  to  that  of  a  listener  ? 

At  Calais  they  landed  and  spent  the  night — Emily,  at  least, 
passed  it  half  awake :  she  was  too  young,  and  had  led  too  un- 
varied a  life,  not  to  feel  in  its  utmost  extent  the  excitement 
of  arrival  in  a  foreign  country,  a  strange  language,  another 
dime,  a  complete  change  of  daily  habits — it  was  opening  a 
new  leaf  in  the  book  of  life. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 


"  I  am  a  great  fHend  to  travelling:  it  enlarges  the  mtad,  suggests  new  Ideas, 
removes  pr^udices,  and  sharpens  the  vp^peldtA**—NarreM9etff  a  Journey  from 
Uan^p$Uad  to  Hendon, 

Wb   travel  for  many   acquirements— -  health,   information, 
amusement^  notoriety,  &c  &c.     The  advantages  of  ^ax^Vw  ^t 
these  acquisitions  hare  been  eloquently  set  fot^lwakV^cA  ^v^^ 
of  Ulysses,  who  traveJJed  to  seek  his  native  \«ii^s  ^  ^^sw^  ^^ 
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the  memliera  of  tlie  dab  who  travel  to  aedk  anythiiig  eke. 
But  one  of  its  enjoyments  has  never  received  its  full  share  d  k 
credit — albeit  the  staple  of  them  all — we  mean  the  good  ap-  |h 
petite  it  invariably  produces.     What  are  the  periods  on  which  ^ 
the  traveller  dwells  with  the  most  satisfaction — the  events  he  »(S 
recalls  with  the  most  dramatic  effect — the  incidents  which  tt  h- 
once  arrest  the  attention  of  his  hearers  ?   Wliy — ''  That  de-  \^ 
licious  breakfast  in  the  Swiss  valley.    We  had  travdled  sobk  K; 
miles  before  ei^t  o'clock^  when  we  stopped  at  one  of  die  it 
chalets  ;  we  had  coffee  of  our  own ;  the  peasant  girl  put  the  feb 
whitest  of  cloths  on  a  little  table  in  the  open  window,  firom  the  L* 
vine  of  which  we  picked  the  finest  bundles  of  grapes  ever  seen—  f^ 
the  dew  was  yet  on  the  fruit.     They  gave  us  some  such  egg% 
cream  like  a  custard^  and  a  Neufchatel  cheese ;  some  brovl^ 
but  such  sweet  bread ;  —  we  never  enjoyed  a  meal  so  much." 
Or  else  it  is — ^'  Do  you  remember  that  night  when  we  stopped 
at  the  little  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines — cold,  we^ 
hungry,  and  quarrelsome  ?  In  less  than  ten  minntes  our  daifc- 
eyed  hostess  had  such  a  blazing  wood  fire  on  the  hearth: — hy 
the  by,  what  a  delicious  odour  the  young  green  pine-branchei 
give  in  burning  !  Half  an  hour  saw  us  seated  at  a  round  table 
drawn  close  to  the  fire,  with  the  very  best  of  tempers  and  ap- 
petites.    We  had  prevailed  on  the  pretty  Ninetta  to  forget  is 
our  favour  the  national  predilection  for  oil  and  garlic.    Our  k 
turkey  was  broiled,  as  our  chestnuts  were  roasted,  by  the  wood  p 
ashes ;  and  a  flask  of  such  fine  wine — the  vineyard  whence  it 
came  must  have  been  summer's  especial  favourite." 

I  know  a  traveller  who  carried  these  pleasures  of  memory  to 
the  utmost.     Instead  of  a  journal  or  a  diary,  he  kept  a  regular 
entry  of  the  bills  of  fare  at  the  different  inns.     Our  travdleip  | 
passed  hastily  through  France,  talked  about  Rousseau,  and  read  ^ 
Cbilde  Harold  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.     Emily   ' 
was  enchanted  with  the  costume  of  the  peasantry ;  and  Lady 
Mandeville  admitted  it  would  be  pretty  in  a  fancy  ball,  bat 
cautioned  her  against  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  picturesque  in 
dress. 

For  the  Swiss  girls  to  produce  a  good  efifbct,  they  must  be 

seen  at  a  distance.     The  small  waist,  the  slender  ande,  and 

diminutive  feet,  are  missed  sadly  in  the  proportions,  somewhat 

ponderoM^  for  our  ideas  of  grace,  which  these  mountain  nymphi 

poB8€88.     Your  pict\xres  oi  co&\.\xm^  vt^  x^^^t  ^ATcnoited  than 
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nirect.  People  and  places  are  usually  flattered  in  their  por- 
tnitB.  One  great  reason  why  we  beUeve  so  devoutly  in  the 
beaaty  of  Italy  is^  that  we  chiefly  know  it  from  plates.  I  re- 
aember  seeing  an  architectural  view :  on  one  side  stood  a 
noble  old  house^  the  spire  and  roof  of  a  church,  a  mass  of  fine-^ 
looidng  buildings,  a  distant  view  of  a  colonnade,  and  a  broad 
open  space  with  an  equestrian  statue.  I  did  not  at  first  believe 
tbat  it  could  be  Charing  Cross  whose  eflbct  was  so  imposing ; 
ud  it  was  not  till  Northumberland  House  and  St  Martinis 
.  Church  were  identified,  that  my  confession  was  fairly  extorted, 
of  how  little  justice  one  does  to  the  beauty  of  London. 

The  Simplon,  Napoleon's  magnificent  monument,  was  next 

I  pMed.     They  stopped  at  the  most  memorable  places,  and  at 

I  kit  arrived  at  Rome^  where  a  princess  vacated  her  palace  for 

'■  dttir  accommodation  and  so  many  louis-d'or  a-month.    Rome, 

OBee  the  mistress,  is  now  the  caravanseray  of  the  world.    Two 

Italian  Counts  made  Emily  an  ofler ;  and  so  would  a  Russian 

Prince,  only  he  employed  a  French  Marquis  to  translate  his 

sentiments,  who  translated  so  well  that  he  made  them  his  own ; 

a  negative^  therefore,  served  a  double  purpose. 

Their  principal  visitor  was  a  young  Englishman,  a  cousin 
of  Lady  Mandeville's,  who,  having  nothing  else  to  do  with  his 
time,  kindly  bestowed  much  of  it  on  them.  With  her  laHy- 
ihip  he  was  not  very  popular  when  any  one  more  interesting 
was  by ;  she  said  he  was  indolent^  and  wanted  sentiment. 
With  Lord  Mandeville  he  was  a  great  favourite ;  and,  though 
his  lordship  did  not  pique  himself  upon  it,  he  was  no  bad 
judge  of  character. 

Cecil  Spenser  had  the  usual  qualities  of  most  young  men, 
and  one  or  two  which  they  have  not :  he  had  every  advantage 
in  life,  except  the  advantage  of  something  to  want.  But  ex- 
perience was  just  beginning  to  be  usefuL  The  small  exertions 
into  which  the  chances  of  travelling  had  forced  him  had  been 
good^  because  they  interrupted  his  habits,  and  shewed  him 
that  Bucb  interruptions  could  be  pleasant.  The  comparison  of 
other  countries  with  his  own  startled  him  into  reflection ;  and 
reflection  to  a  mind  like  his  was  never  yet  without  its  results. 
He  began,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  think  of  a  future 
career,  and  to  feel  how  selfish  and  unworthy  a  part  was  that 
of  mere  indolent  indulgence. 

In  hiM  prcBent  £rame  of  temper^  Lord  MaTideNiX\&  "^^  «xl*\si* 
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valuable  friend.  The  younger  brother  of  a  good  family,  he 
had  commenced  life  with  a  pair  of  colours^  while  his  own  tastes 
were  literary  and  secluded.  But  a  strong  mind  shapes  itself  to 
its  necessity ;  and  the  young  Henry  had  earned  for  himself 
independence  and  distinction,  when,  by  a  succession  of  deaths, 
he  became  heir  to  the  Mandeville  estates  and  peerage.  The 
theories  of  his  youth  had  been  mellowed  by  observation  before 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  them  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment. He  knew  what  action  was^  because  he  had  acted  him- 
self ;  he  had  read  much  and  seen  more ;  and  the  feelings  which 
in  earlier  days  had  warmed  to  enthusiasm,  now  become  moderate 
and  consolidated,  were  in  subjection  to  the  principles  which 
stimulated  by  shewing  the  benefits  of  his  exertions.  He  sav 
in  Cecil  Spenser  a  warm  and  generous  temper  congealed  by 
indulgence  into  selfishness ;  and  a  mind  of  great  natonl 
powers,  which  had  lain  utterly  wasle,  because  nothing  required 
from  it  a  harvest.  To  awaken  in  his  young  countryman  a 
desire  of  information^  to  direct  his  attention  to  many  paths  of 
honourable  toil,  for  which  his  station  and  talents  were  emi- 
nently fitted,  was  a  task  whose  utility  was  only  equalled  by  itt 
interest.  How  duly  do  we  appreciate  the  merit  we  ourselves 
discover  and  direct ! 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

**  The  serfs  are  glad  through  Lara's  wide  domain ; 

«  »  «  « 

There  be  bright  faces  in  the  busy  hall. 

Bowls  on  the  board,  and  banners  on  the  wall ; 

Far  checkering  o'er  the  pictured  windows  plays 

The  wonted  faggots'  hospitable  blaze  ; 

And  gay  retainers  gather  round  the  hearth,  • 

With  tongues  all  loudness,  and  with  eyes  all  mirth.*'  ..BtboH.      l . 

*^  I  AM  an  Englishman,  and  I  hate  the  French,''  is  the  common 
expression  of  our  cosmopolite  feelings  —  the  French  being  a 
generic  term  for  all  foreigners.  Fashion  may  court  the  attachei 
to  an  embassy  for  the  sake  of  their  presence  and  perfumes  at  a 
party  ;—> revolutions  may  occasion  an  interchange  of  depata^ 
tions  from  the  Rotunda  to  Mesdames  les  Poissardes — those 
political  nereids  who  pxesVde  o^et  \\\e  ^sh-market,  and  assist 
any  ^^''gJorious  cause"  tV\at  m«L^  \se  Ya\v«a^\ — ^\sax  ^^ii^'bda- 
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of  fashion  and  favour  are  few  and  far  between^  and  not 
incere  at  the  best  of  times.  The  hatred  which  is  so  very 
.  among  our  neighbours  still  subsists ;  the  voice  of  the 
in  that  peals  in  defiance  over  the  deep  waters  at  once 
is  it ;  and  we  return  to  our  old  conviction,  that  one 
hman  can  beat  three  Frenchmen  anj  day  !  * 
V,  believe  we  can  do  a  thing,  and  it  is  three  parts  done. 
y  own  simple  self,  I  confess  to  being  very  much  behind 
B.  From  Cressy  to  Waterloo,  our  island  watchwords 
)een  Enmity  and  Victory  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  one 
y  should  be  so  much  wiser  than  its  predecessors.  This 
al  feeling  is  never  more  evinced  than  on  the  Continent : 
lerd  together  after  their  kind^  and  Englishman  meets 
hman  as  if  they  encountered  in  the  deserts  round  Tim- 
•     Though  Lady  Mandeville's  influence  had  been  suf- 

to  induce  her  husband  to  go  abroad,  it  was  more  than 
d  manage  to  make  him  enjoy  it.  Cecil  Spenser's  so- 
— who  soon  shewed  he  could  understand  and  enter  into 
ews — became  a  source'  of  great  gratification,  and  his 

countryman  was  almost  domesticated  at  the  palaxzo. 
Mandeville,  however,  was  not  long  in  discovering  that 
endship  was  not  the  only  attraction  :  he  was  content  to 
it  with  Emily  Arundel.  Aware  that  a  strong  and  serious 
ment  is  one  of  the  great  influences  in  man's  destiny,  he 
ad  that  the  lot  was  cast,  as  he  thought,  so  fortunately. 
ily  was  a  great  favourite  with  him ;  and  he  had  always 
I  the  attachment,  at  whose  denouement  between  her  and 
ne.  Lady  Mandeville  meant  to  preside,  as  a  somewhat 
I  romance.     He  saw  more  clearly  than  his  wife  —  who 

only  see  what  she  liked  —  the  entire  indifference  of  the 
man ;  and  felt  glad,  for  Emily's  own  sake,  that  a  pre- 
3ver  should  put  an  absent  one  out  of  her  head,  which 
1  to  him  a  natural  consequence. 

-e  he,  too,  was  wrong :  he  judged  of  one  by  the  many* 
's  generally  quiet  manner  and  extreme  gentleness  gave 
?a  of  a  soft  and  yielding  temper.  There  was  no  out- 
sign  of  a  feeling  which  had  been  heightened  by  imagin- 
md  nurtured  by  solitude,  till  it  had  become  the  reigning 
It  of  the  present,  and  the  sole  hope  of  the  future.    The 

•  "  One  Frenchman  can  beat  two  PorlVLg^, 
And  one  Englishman  can  boat  aiV  Uitee^^ 
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heart  entirely  engrossed  bj  one^  is  the  last  to  suspect  it  can 
be  the  object  of  preference  to  another.  Vanity^  the  great 
enlightener  on  such  subjects^  is  here  lost  in  a  more  powerfii] 
feeling.  She  never  thought  of  Mr.  Spenser  in  any  other  char- 
acter than  as  a  pleasant  acquaintance.  Moreover^  he  was  the 
nephew  of  Mr.  Morland,  with  whom  Lorraine  was  a  favourite. 

Love  is  most  ingenious  in  its  associations.  £vent8  are  like 
the  child's  play,  **  Here  we  go  round  by  the  rule  of  contrary;" 
—  and  Miss  Arundel's  indifference  was  the  great  charm  with 
her  over-flattered  countryman.  Rich  and  highly  connected, 
Cecil  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  have  love  made  to  hinoi 
that  it  was  an  agreeable  novelty  to  have  to  make  it. 

Lady  MandeviUe,  who  had  as  much  penetration  as  her 
husband  had  judgment,  saw  at  once  how  matters  stood.  Clearly 
perceiving  Emily's  indifference,  she  contented  herself  with  a 
sort  of  armed  neutrality,  general  carelessness,  and  occasional 
sarcasm. 

There  are  many  gentlemen  who  never  drink  any  but  sam^Je 
wines,  and  never  go  beyond  their  first  order  to  a  wine-mer- 
chant. This  would  be  a  very  excellent  plan  to  pursue  in  love 
affairs ;  for  the  beginning  is  their  best  part  —  its  only  fault 
is,  that  it  is  impossible.  In  the  pleasant  little  comedy  of 
Charles  the  Second,  the  Page  complains  to  Rochester  of  the 
many  miseries  his  passion  entails  upon  him.  *'  Your  own 
fault,"  says  the  lively  Earl ;  *'  I  told  you  to  skim  over  the 
surface  like  a  swallow  —  you  have  gone  bounce  in  like  a 
goose."  Authors  now-a-days  are  held  responsible  for  all  the 
sentiments  of  their  various  characters,  no  matter  how  much 
they  differ.  I  therefore  give  Mr.  Howard  Paine  great  credit 
for  the  above  philosophical  remark. 

Winter  was  now  setting  in,  and  the  bright  charcoal  burnt 
on  the  hearths  of  the  larger  rooms  was  as  comfortable  as  it 
was  cheerful  —  even  *'the  glad  sun  of  Italy"  is  not  the  worse 
for  a  little  occasional  aid. 

Lord  Mandeville  and  Cecil  were  one  morning  pacing  the 
large  saloon,  whose  walls,  inlaid  with  a  many-coloured  mosaic 
of  marble,  and  floor  of  white  stone,  were  si^ciently  chilly  to 
make  the  fire  very  acceptable.  To  this  end  Cecil's  attention 
was  fre(tuently  attracted.  In  a  large  black  oak  arm-diair, 
whose  back  and  sides  were  heavy  with  rich  and  quaint  carv- 
sngj  her  small  feet  supported  on  a.  «^%e\&X.  cNSLi^^iaici)  ^V^<sk 
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brought  out  in  strong  contrast  the  little  Uack-satin  slippers; 
tat  Emily  Arundel.  On  one  side^  a  hand  which  looked  mo- 
delled in  ivory^  with  one  tinge  of  the  rose^  was  nearly  hidden 
in  the  profusion  of  long  auhurn  ringlets  —  that  rich  auhum 
brown  —  lighted  with  sunshine  from  the  head  it  sustained. 
From  the  other  side^  the  clustering  hair  had  fallen  back^  and 
left  distinctly  to  view  the  delicate  outline  of  the  face  —  the 
cbeek,  with  that  earliest  pink  of  the  almond-blossom,  too  fair 
to  be  so  frail  —  and  the  long,  dark  lash,  which,  though  it  hid, 
yet  gave  eloquent  sign  of  the  eye  beneath,  for  it  wore  the 
diamond  glisten  of  tears ;  —  and  the  studio  of  no  artist,  even 
in  that  city  of  painters,  could  have  shewn  a  more  graceful, 
yet  more  simple  attitude  than  the  one  with  which  she  now 
bent  in  absorbed  attention  over  the  book  on  her  knee.  She 
reached  the  last  page,  but  still,  quite  lost  in  the  interest  of  the 
story,  she  never  moved,  till  the  book  falling  to  the  ground, 
Cecil  took  the  opportunity  of  picking  it  up ;  and,  addressing 
her,  remarked,  '^  Your  book  has  been  very  fortunate  in  rivetting 
your  attention." 
'^  It  is  such  a  beautiful  story." 

"  Why,  Emily,"  said  Lord  Mandeville,  '*  you  have  been 
crying  over  it" 
He  opened  the  volume ;  —  it  was  Margaret  Lindsay. 
'*  You  need  not  Uush  so  deeply  about  it ;  for  I  own  I 
think  it  one  of  the  most  touching  stories  I  ever  read.     I 
wonder  very  much,  that  in  these  days,  when  literature  circu- 
lates as  generally  as  money,  an  edition  of  Margaret  Lindsay 
has  not  been  printed  for  circulation  among  the  lower  classes. 
An  appetite  for  reading  is  eagerly  cidtivated;  but  the  necessity 
of  proper  and  wholesome  food  has  not  been  even  yet  suffi- 
ciently considered.     Knowledge  is  the  sine  qud  non  ;  but  it  is 
forgotten  that  moral  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  useful  as  historical 
or  scientific  knowledge." 

*'  May  I,"  replied  Spenser,  '*  hazard  an  opinion,  or  rather 
an  impression  —  that  I  doubt  the  great  advantage  of  the  bio- 
graphies of  eminent  men,  who  have  arisen  by  their  own 
efibrts,  being  sedulously  held  up  as  examples  to  the  lower 
classes.  If  great  talents  really  exist,  these  very  instances 
prove  that  example  was  not  necessary  to  call  them  into  action  ; 
ind  if  they  do  not,  the  apparent  ease  and  the  h\^l\  «a<c^^^% 
whicb  attended  those  objects  of  their  emulalioH)  ^te  ^c.\i^^\»>^ 
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rather  to  cause  delusive  hopes  than  a  heneficial  efEscU  Our 
self-estimate  is  always  a  false  one^  and  our  hopes  ever  pro- 
phesy our  wishes.  It  seems  to  me  a  dangerous  thing  to  dwell 
so  much  on  those  who  have  ^achieved  greatness.'  We  see 
how  they  scaled  the  mountain,  and  immediately  give  ourselves 
credit  for  heing  able  to  go  and  do  likewise.  We  forget  that  a 
great  man  does  not  leave  behind  him  his  genius,  but  its  traces. 
Now,  there  is  no  disappointment  so  bitter  as  that  whose  cause 
is  in  ourselves." 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  you.  In  our  march  of  mind  we 
have  been  somewhat  hasty;  —  we  have  borne  too  tittle  in 
remembrance  the  Scripture  truth,  which  all  experience  has 
confirmed,  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  ^  was  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.'  The  beautiful  order  of  the  physical  can 
never  be  extended  to  the  moral  world.  In  diffusing  know- 
ledge, there  are  two  dangers  against  which  we  should  endea- 
vour to  guard  —  that  it  be  not  turned  to  a  wrong  use,  or  made 
subservient  to  mere  display.  The  last  is  the  worst ;  —  dis- 
content is  the  shadow  of  display,  and  display  is  the  charac* 
teristic  of  our  age.  Take  one  of  its  humblest  instances.  Our 
young  people  go  to  their  divers  amusements,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enjoyment,  but  of  display ;  they  require  not  enter- 
tainment, but  compliment." 

^^  Do  let  me  tell  you  an  instance,  just  to  illustrate  your 
theory.  A  little  girl  was  asked  '  why  her  fine  new  doll  was 
quite  thrown  aside  —  always  kept  in  some  dark  corner  :  did 
not  she  tike  it?'  *  My  doll?*  said  the  little  creature,  *I 
hate  my  doll ;  she  is  better  dressed  than  myself.'  " 

"  A  case  in  point.  We  all  hate  our  dolls,  because  they  are 
better  dressed  than  ourselves.  The  worst  of  display  is,  that, 
tike  other  misfortunes,  it  never  comes  single.  Satiety  and 
mortification  are  the  extremes  of  vanity,  and  both  are  equally 
attended  by  envy,  hatred,  matice,  and  all  uncharitableness. 
If  the  human  mind  were  tike  a  pond,  and  could  be  filled  at 
once,  knowledge,  tike  the  water,  would  be  its  own  balance ; 
but  as  it  must  be  done  graduaUy,  it  ought  to  be  done  carefully 
—  not  one  part  fiUed  to  overflowing,  while  a  second  is  left 
dry,  or  a  third  to  stagnate." 

''But  surely  you   would  not   confine  knowledge   to  the 
higher  classes  ?  " 

Certainly  not,    ILuoNd^e^^'e,  viVi^a  wjX-^  >&:&  possession  of 
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t  few^  has  almost  always  been  turned  to  iniquitous  purposes. 
Take^  for  example^  many  of  those  chemical  discoveries  Thich 
now  add  so  much  to  our  amusement  and  comfort :  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  divers  of  these  were  known  of  old^  and  used 
as  engines  of  fraud  and  deceptive  power.  The  pursuer  of 
science  was  formerly  as  eager  to  conceal,  as  he  is  now  de- 
sirous of  blazoning  his  discoveries.  No :  I  would  circulate 
information  as  widely  as  possible ;  but  it  should  be  rather 
practical  than  theoretical.  There  are  many  books  which  we  do 
not  wish  children  to  read  till  their  judgment  is  matured.  The 
ignorant  are  as  children.  I  would  with  them  use  similar 
tiaution/' 

*'  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  this  fashion  of  universal 
education  arises  out  of  the  fallacious  svstem  of  universal 
equality  ?  We  give  rather  out  of  our  abundance  than  our 
discretion^  too  little  remembering  that,  if  knowledge  is  power, 
it  is  what  all  cannot  tell  how  to  manage.  Apollo  would  have 
been  wise  if^  before  he  trusted  his  son  with  the  reins  of  his 
ebariot,  he  had  given  him  a  few  lessons  in  driving." 

**True,"  replied  Lord  Mandeville.  *'Now,  the  steps  I 
would  take  in  giving  the  lower  classes  education  would  be^ 
firsts  to  furnish  them  with  religious^  and  secondly  with  prac- 
tical, information.  From  religion^  and  that  only,  can  they 
learn  the  inherent  nature  of  good  and  evil.  In  the  sorrows 
that  have  afflicted^  in  the  judgments  that  have  befallen,  the 
"highest  and  mightiest,  they  will  learn  the  only  true  lesson  of 
equality  —  the  conviction  that  our  destinies  are  not  in  our 
own  hands ;  they  will  see  that  no  situation  in  life  is  without 
its  share  of  suffering ;  —  and  this  perpetual  reference  to  a 
higher  power  ought  equally  to  teach  the  rich  humility^  and 
the  poor  devotion.  Secondly^  I  lean  rather  to  giving  prac- 
tical than  scientific  knowledge.  I  would  distribute  books  on 
fanning,  gardenings  and  a  cheap^  simple  cookery  would  be  a 
valuable  present:  for  works  of  mere  amusement,  travels 
plainly  written,  especially  such  as,  in  the  wants  and  miseries 
of  other  countries,  teach  us  to  value  the  comforts  and  advan-* 
tages  of  our  own ;  —  tales^  of  which  Margaret  Lindsay  is  the 
very  model —  piety,  submission,  and  active  exertion,  placed  in 
the  most  beautiful  and  affecting  light." 

"  Since  I  have  thought  at  all  on  the  sob^eeV  ^^  ^"^  ^^fficcAi^ 
to  me  that  aught  of  amusement  for  tlxe  ]^ot  \&  xck»sX  ^^6sSs^ 
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neglected :  '  merrie  England '  is  certainly  a  misnomer.  We 
hhve  fetes,  balls,  plays,  &c.  for  the  mid(Ue  and  higher  classes, 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  for  the  lower :  even  fairs  —  the  last 
remains  of  ancient  festivals  —  are  being  rapidly  put  down. 
Pleasure  is,  in  one  class,  a  satiety  —  in  another,  a  want." 

''  Your  expression  of  selfish  neglect  is  a  true  one.  Much 
may  be  said  against  the  excesses  of  fairs ;  still,  I  think  they 
might  have  been  restrained,  instead  of  suppressed.  One  great 
source  of  amusement  —  one  peculiarly  adapted  to  those  who 
must  be  attracted  by  the  eye  —  is  too  much  forgotten  :  I  mean 
dramatic  representations,  adapted  to  the  lower  classes,  and 
supported  by  the  higher.  They  might,  in  the  country  espe- 
cially, be  made  a  means  of  equal  entertainment  and  improve- 


ment." 


"  It  is  now  the  custom  with  many  writers  to  represent  the 
former  state  of  the  people  of  England  as  one  of  unmitigated 
oppression.  '  The  land  groaning  beneath  the  tyranny  of  its 
feudal  lords,'  is  a  favourite  figure  of  speech ;  and  I  doubt  not 
in  many  instances,  justified.  Great  power  is  almost  always  a 
great  evil.  Now,  the  advantage  of  experience  is,  that  it  teaches 
to  separate  the  bad  from  the  good ;  and  we  have  too  much 
lost  sight  of  the  latter ;  for  kindly  feeling  and  strong  attach- 
ment must  have  been  generated  in  the  simple  fact  of  amuse- 
ment being  in  common.  The  vassals  or  tenants  collected  in 
the  hall  for  Christmas  masking  and  mumming  —  the  peasant 
gathering  that  May-day  called  out  upon  the  green,  drew  to-* 
gether  ranks  whose  distance,  in  our  day,  occasions  forgetfulness 
on  one  side,  and  discontent  on  the  oUier.  The  presence  of 
superiors  is  at  once  a  check  and  an  encouragement.  Look  to 
the  French  for  a  proof  that  festivity  and  inebriety  are  not  in- 
separable." 

'*  Alas !  my  dear  Spenser,  how  much  easier  it  is  to  plan 
than  to  perform !  Here  are  we  framing  schemes  of  national 
improvement,  at  some  hundred  miles  distant  from  our  country. 
However,  I  lay  '  the  flattering  unction  to  my  soul '  that  my 
present  will  be  my  last  absence  from  home." 

Lady  Mandeville  now  entered  the  room  from  a  drive ;  and 

flinging  down  her  furred  mantle,  and  drawing  an  arm-chair  to 

the  hearth,  prepared  to  narrate  the  news  of  the  morning.  ''  As 

usual,  Mde,  de  Cayleure  \«  t\ie  ^aieWft  e^fLXx^Atdixxary  of  her 

McquaiDtance :  she  is  a  \ivit\g  VosXaxvct^  qI  xIcir  ^<i^\xvn&  a^I  ^>Xi%s^ 
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tion  —  all  species  of  news  seem  to  go  n&turally  to  her  as  to 
their  centre." 

'<  I  do  wonder,  Ellen,  what  pleasure  you  can  take  in  that 
woman's  company.  A  conversation  such  as  hers,  always  '  sea- 
soned with  personal  talk,'  must  necessarily  he  ill-natured.  A 
discourse  that  turns  entirely  on  persons,  not  things^  will  only 
admit  praise  as  a  novelty  or  a  discovery.  General  praise  is  an 
insipidity ;  and  faults,  foibles,  and  ridicules,  are  brought  for* 
waid,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  variety." 

*'  Nay,  now,  I  am  sure  Mde.  de  Cayleure  is  very  good- 
natured." 

"  Lively  when  she  is  amused,  and  obliging  when  not  put 
out  of  her  way  :  but  good-natured  I  utterly  deny.  Good- 
nature is  one  of  our  calumniated  phrases  —  calumniated  be- 
cause misapplied." 

'*  You  know  I  never  contradict  one  of  your  definitions.  I 
am  too  well  aware  that  I  have  no  chance  in  an  argument, 
Mandeville,  with  you." 

This  was  a  satisfactory  termination  to  the  dialogue. 
.  Cecil  Spenser  left  the  room  for  his  morning  ride,  his  reflec- 
tions divided  between  Lord  Mandeville's  words  and  Miss 
ArundeFs  looks.  The  first  person  he  met  was  Mr.  Trevor  — - 
a  young  man  who,  having  a  great  stock  of  idleness  on  hand, 
was  always  most  happy  to  bestow  some  of  it  on  his  friends. 

*'  Ah,  Spenser,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  the  whole  day  look- 
ing for  you ;  you  have  left  all  the  trouble  of  our  excursion  on 
my  hands.  However,  I  have  prepared  every  thing ; —  so,  to- 
morrow we  start  for  Naples." 

To  own  the  truth,  Cecil  had  utterly  forgotten  all  about  his 
engagement;  and  never  was  memory  more  disagreeably  re- 
fr^hed.  His  first  thought  was  the  pleasantness  of  breaking 
his  promise—  his  second  was  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  it.  The 
pleasant  and  the  necessary  are  two  distinct  things.  He  knew 
that  to  Mr.  Trevor  a  companion  was  an  absolute  want ;  and  he 
also  knew  that  companion  he  had  offered  to  be.  As  to  excuse 
for  now  refusing,  he  had  not  even  the  shadow  of  one;  so,  with 
not  a  little  discontent,  he  went  that  evening  to  the  MandeviUes, 
where  it  somewhat  reconciled  him  to  hear  that  they  also  in- 
tended visiting  Naples  almost  immediately. 

£mily  looked  very  pretty,  and  bade  him  good  bye  in  a  sweet 
low  voice  ;  and  Cecil  devoted  part  of  that  xiV|^X  Xo  ^^\!l^^\vcs% 
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yirhMt  eiSset  Uf  abKiiee  would  hare  on  her.  But  I  rerj  nradi 
doabt  whether  the  knoidedge  of  her  perfect  indifeenee  would 
hmTe  heen  any  oontolatioD ; — and  entirdy  indiflferent  die  was. 
Her  memory  reverted  —  her  imaginatum  refciied,  only  to 
Edward  Lorndne. 

A  woman's  lore  is  easentially  lonely  and  spiiitiial  in  its 
natore  —  feeding  on  fancy,  rather  than  hope  —  or  like  that 
fairy  flower  of  the  East,  which  floats  in,  and  Utcs  upon,  the 
air.  Her  attachment  is  the  heathenism  of  the  heart :  she  has 
herself  created  the  g^ry  and  heauty  with  which  the  id<d  of  her 
altar  stands  invested.  Had  Emily  known  Cecil  Spenser  hefore 
■he  knew  Edward  Lorraine,  in  all  probability  she  would  have 
fallen  in  love  with  him.  However,  our  affections  are  the  last 
things  we  can  give  away  :  for  this  best  reason  —  they  are  gone 
before  we  are  aware.  First  impressions  are  very  ineffitceable 
things. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


**  8a  femne  ne  manqaera  pat  d'adretae  poor  le  iaire  rerenir  de  sa  pramidre  ri« 
solution,  eC  Tobliger  i  laire  sa  Toloote  avant  qu'il  s'en  doote.  Un  tel  triompbe 
est  le  chef-d'orarre  d'une  femme.** — Lett  Sympathies  ;  o«,  tJrt  dejtigerpar 
Us  Traits  du  Visage  des  Convenances  en  Amour  et  en  AnuUt. 

The  room  was  panelled  with  Italian  landscape  •—  the  vineyard 
hung  its  trellised  wreath  as  it  does  in  pictures  and  plays  —  a 
river. 

Like  a  fairy  thing, 
Which  the  eye  watchea  in  its  wandering, 

wound  through  one  department ;  a  temple,  whose  graceful  arcb, 
and  one  or  two  colums  yet  entire,  told  how  beautiful  the  shrine 
must  have  been  ere  its  pillars  were  broken  and  its  divinity  de- 
parted, occupied  a  second;  while  a  fair  city,  its  spires  sunny 
in  the  distance,  gave  variety  to  another ;  a  scroll  of  oak  leaves, 
in  gold,  marked  the  divisions -— and  another  oaken  wreath 
fastened  back  the  blue  satin  folds  of  the  windows,  which  opened 
upon  a  conservatory  filled  with  the  rarest  exotics — and  a  small 
marble  fountain  in  the  midst  showered  its  musical  and  diamond 
rain  over  the  rich  cactuses  around  —  those  gems  of  the  world 
of  Aowers,  as  if  their  native  soil  had  dyed  their  leaves  with 
ihe  glorious  colours  w\i\cYi  vr^l  vnv^«.ti«wtly  for  daylight  in  its 
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mines  :  one^  more  than  all,  seemed  the  very  flower  of  a  fairy 
tale  —  a  huge  green  snake,  with  a  head  of  flame  —  a  serpent 
king,  with  its  crown  of  ruhies  —  its  red  hues  coloured  like 
fire  the  water  helow. 

Around  the  room  was  scattered  aU  that  makes  luxury  for- 
gotten in  taste :  the  little  French  dock,  where  a  golden  Cupid 
8at  swinging,  and  the  lapse  of  time  is  only  told  hy  music — the 
beautiful  Annuals,  those  Assyrians  of  literature,  "  gleaming  in 
purple  and  gold,"  and  opened  at  some  lovely  scene  or  lovelier 
face  —  the  cut-crystal  glass,  with  one  rose  bending  over  the 
side  —  the  alabaster  vases  carved  as  in  snow  —  glittering  toys, 
and  china  coloured  with  the  rainbow,  and  diminutive  enough 
to  be  Oberon's  ofibring  to  his  fairy  queen  —  a  fan,  whose  soft 
pink  feathers  cast  their  own  delicate  shade  on  the  face  reflected 
in  the  miniature  mirror  set  in  their  centre  —  a  large  cashmere 
shawl,  with  its  border  of  roses,  thrown  carelessly  on  a  chair^ 
a  crimson  cushion,  where  lay  sleeping  a  Blenheim  dog,  almost 
small  enough  to  have  passed  through  the  royal  ring  in  that 
most  fairy  tale  of  the  White  Cat: —  all  bespoke  a  lady's  room. 
Looking  the  very  being  for  the  atmosphere  of  palaces,  sat  its 
beautiful  mistress  by  the  small  breakfast-table,  and  with  a  smile 
that  did  not  always  of  a  morning  grace  her  exquisite  face  — 
and  yet  she  was  only  tite-d^t^te  with  her  husband  —  which 
smile,  however,  would  have  been  easily  understood  by  any  one 
who  had  heard  the  conversation  between  Lady  Lauriston  and 
her  daughter  the  night  before.  It  ended  with,  '^  as  if  Algernon 
could  refuse  me  any  thing.  His  brother's  influence  greater 
than  mine  !  You  shall  see,  mamma.  He  wants  so  much  to 
go  back  to  that  stupid  old  castle,  that  one  word  of  our  leaving 
town,  and  I  may  make  my  own  conditions." 

"  Be  cautious,  my  dear  love  !  Men  do  not  like  to  be  inter- 
fered with,  even  by  a  wife,  in  politics !  " 

"  Politics !  as  if  it  were  to  me  other  than  matter  of  aflec« 
tion.     It  is  all  for  the  sake  of  our  dear  Alfred." 

"  Ah,  Adelaide,  what  talents  you  have !  " 

Our  principal  actions  are  the  result  of  our  smallest  motives. 
Now  Lady  Etheringhame  had  divers  minute  influences  of  dis* 
like  towards  Lorraine.  First,  he  had  not  been  sufiiciently 
miserable  at  her  marriage  with  another ;  secondly,  he  had  not 
courted  her  since ;  and  third,  last,  and  worst,  she  saw  that 
Edward  thoroughly  appreciated  the  motives  «Xid.\cv8Xk!Q£ss;:rt%%^V 
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her  maniige  ;  in  thart,  no  food  coold  possibly  be  extracts 
from  him  for  her  insatiable  vanity. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Eskville  had  left  the  seat  of  the  boroogl 
of  A.  at  Lord  Etheringhame's  disposal ;  and  it  had  been  lon| 
understood  that  the  said  seat  was^  immediately  on  its  becominj 
vacant^  to  be  filled  by  Lorraine ;  bat  Lady  Laoriston  though 
it  a  pity  her  son  should  miss  such  an  opportunity  of  gettioj 
into  Parliament  The  plan  was  suggested  to  Adelaide,  and^  a 
we  have  seen^  met  with  her  ready  concurrence  ;  with  her  firs 
cup  of  cofiee,  therefore,  she  commenced  operations. 

'^  I  must  shew  you,  Algernon,  anew  purchase  of  mine"— 
so  saying  she  drew  towards  them  a  small  table^  in  the  middl 
of  which  was  set  a  china  plate,  or  rather  picture — '^  I  bough 
it  for  that  drooping  tree  in  the  midst :  it  is  so  like  one  in  th 
park." 

*'  Ah,  Adelaide,  I  duly  admire  the  painting ;  but  how  mud 
more  beautiful  the  reality !  " 

*'  Now,  don*t  you  grow  quite  angry  in  your  defence  of  run 
innocence.  It  is  my  misforttme,  not  my  fault,  that  the  felidt; 
of  the  country  is,  to  my  mind^  like  the  merriment  of  Christmas 
more  heard  of  than  seen." 

'^  But,  Adelaide,  the  death  of  Mr.  Eskville  makes  it  abso 
lutdy  necessary  that  I,  at  least,  should  go  to  the  Castle." 

'^  Nay,  that  is  presuming  on  my  good  nature.  Trust  yoi 
at  Etheringhame  without  me  I  No^  no,  that  old  chestnut  avenu 
is  too  dangerous  a  rival !  " 

''  If  you  would  but  go  with  me  !  " 

"  If  you  would  but  stay  with  me  !  " 

**  But  every  body  has  left  town.  Why,  autumn  will  b 
here  soon." 

"  We  can  spend  a  delightful  one  at  Brighton." 

**  But,  Adelaide,  I  must  see  about  this  vacant  borough, 
must  keep  up  my  interest." 

'^  O  that  tiresome  borough  !  There,  mamma  kept  me  u 
last  night  talking  about  its  divers  advantages.  It  is  well  yoi 
named  it,  for  I  had  utterly  forgotten  that  I  had  faithfull 
promised  her  to  ask  you  to  give  it  to  Alfred.  I  need  not  te. 
you  that  I  assured  her  you  would." 

^'  My  dearest  Adelaide,  you  promised  what  is  utterly  out  ( 
my  power." 

Oh,  you  wish  to  make  a  iwcrax  oi  U,  do  ^ou  ?  Well, 
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win  beg  80  prettily" — and  joining  her  beautiful  hands,  and 
laying  them  on  his  arm  —  '^  Pray  do;  I  ha?e  quite  set  my 
heart  upon  it" 

''  But  the  borough  is  as  good  as  Edward's ;  it  has  always 
been  considered  his." 

"  Yes — I  do  not  doubt  it  —  he  will  rule  you  in  that  as  in 
every  thing  else.  If  I  had  known  my  wishes  were  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Lorraine's^  I  should  have  known  it  was  in  vain 
to  express  them." 

"  My  dearest  Adelaide,  how  can  you  say  so  ?  "    . 

''  You  know  it  is  the  truth  — that  every  body  laughs  at  the 
absurd  authority  your  brother  has  over  you.  Much  as  it  has 
mortified  me,  I  should  never  have  mentioned  the  subject ;  but 
to  find  myself  so  completely  a  cipher  when  opposed  to  him,  I 
must  own  I  do  feel  it." 

"  But,  Adelaide,  this  is  my  brother *s  great  step  in  public 
life:  a  borough " 

"  £xcuse  my  interruption  ;  but  it  must  make  much  diflfer- 
ence  to  him,  when  you  know  Mr.  Delawarr  could  and  would 
bring  him  into  Parliament  any  day." 

"  I  believe  yo^i  are  right  in  that :  still,  he  would  prefer 
coming  in  on  the  family  interest." 

''  So,  for  a  mere  preference,  you  will  disappoint  poor 
Merton  of  his  only  chance,  and  refuse  my  earnest  petition?  " 

^*  Well,  my  love,  I  will  ask  Edward  about  it." 

"  So  you  will  not  venture  to  act  till  you  have  first  asked 
leave!  Now — for  shame  —  do  be  yourself!  I  wiU  not  have 
you  so  idle !  Do  show  Mr.  Lorraine  you  are  not  quite  the  pas- 
sive tool  in  his  hands  he  takes  you  to  be." 

"  But,  my  dear  Adelaide " 

"  Ah,  there  is  Lorraine's  phaeton  at  the  door !  I  wonder 
is  it  to  this  tiresome  borough  you  owe  such  an  early  visit  ? 
Well,  love,  we  shall  tell  him  you  intend  nominating  Merton." 

Edward  was  in  the  room  before  an  answer  could  be  made : 
the  little  Blenheim  waked  at  his  step,  and  jumped  up  to 
caress  bim.  I  would  sooner  take  a  dog  or  a  child's  judgment 
of  a  person's  nature  than  that  of  a  grand  jury.  Lord  Ethering- 
hame  cast  a  deprecating  look  at  his  wife,  as  their  visitor  stooped 
down  to  caress  the  dog ;  but  Adelaide  was  too  diplomatic  to 
lose  that  only  irreparable  loss  —  present  opportunity. 
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**  We  are  arranging  our  return  to  the  Castle :  may  we  hopd 
to  number  you  among  our  visitors?  " 

Algernon — O  the  pleasantness  of  self-deception  !  ~~  imme*  g 
diately  hoping  that  this  was  a  tacit  renunciation  of  her  prqject,  ^ 
added  his  entreaties — Lorraine  accepted.  Alas  I  he  took  the  j^ 
borough  so  much  for  granted^  that  he  never  even  thought  about  ^  < 
it ;  and  the  conversation  for  the  next  half  hour  turned  on  in-  x 
different  topics.  Just  as  he  was  departing,  Lady  Ethering*  -- 
hame  said  :  —  ^ 

**  We  are  not  quite  disinterested  in  hoping  you  will  come  to  ; 
Etheringhame :  we  want  you  to  help  us  to  canvass.  Algernon  K 
has  promised  to  do  all  he  can  to  bring  in  my  brother  for  Avon*  _; 
dale."  ^ 

Edward  turned  to  Lord  Etheringhame,  and  read  in  his  ^ 
overpowering  confusion  con6rmation.     To  hold  our  surprises 
in  perfect  subjection  is  one  of  the  first  lessons  of  society ;  and 
he  now,  with  those  helpful  auxiliaries,  pride  and  anger,  con- 
trolled his  to  perfection. 

*'  So  Lord  Merton  is  to  be  our  family  representative ! " 
(though  society  controls  the  expression  of  surprise,  it  gives  fiill 
licence  to  that  of  contempt)  '*'  I  really  must  call  on  Lady 
Lauriston  to  congratulate  her  on  the  attainment  of  her  object. 
Many  failures  only  increase  the  satisfaction  of  final  success." 

Lady  Etheringhame  glanced  at  Lorraine,  half  in  anger^  half 
in  defiance,  as  she  replied :  — 

"  Nay,  Merton  must  thank  me.  It  would  have  been  hard  if 
Algernon  had  denied  my  first  request^"  turning  to  her  husband 
with  such  a  very  sweet  smile. 

Edward  now  rose  from  his  seat,  but  paused  for  a  moment, 
so  that  he  completely  fronted  his  brother.  Perhaps  never  face 
was  more  completely  made  to  express  energetic  disdain  than 
his  own :  the  finely  moulded  brow,  slightly  but  sternly  knit — 
the  mouth,  so  scornful  in  its  curve  -7-  the  dark  eyes  filled  with 
that  flashing  and  overpowering  light  which  is  from  the  kindled 
thought  and  feeling  within  —  the  pale  cheek,  which  we  so 
unconsciously  associate  with  the  idea  of  intellect^— -all  gave 
full  force  to  his  parting  words. 

'*  While  congratulating,  I  must  not  forget  to  congratulate 

you,  Algernon,  Ofi  thus  carrying  your  principles  into  action. 

I  know  how  deeply  you  are  impressed  with  the  responsibility 

of  him  who  possesses  t\ie  ^OY^et  q{  ^ewditi^  the  representatives 
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lis  counOy  to  Parliament.  Lord  Merton  is  equally  cal- 
,ted  to  understand  and  support  its  interests^  whether  we 
dder  his  habits  or  his  taints.  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
er  and  high-principled  representative;"  —  and  Lorraine 
the  room^  in  the  comfortable  conviction  of  having  crowded 
Quch  annoyance  as  could  be  well  comprised  in  a  parting 
ich :  and  considering  that^  only  the  day  before^  Lord 
eringhame  had  expressed  his  wonder  to  £dward^  whether 
-ton  was  most  fool  or  brute,  and  intimated  no  litde  disgust 
is  dissipation^  so  unredeemed  by  aught  of  refinement —  his 
shness^  so  undisguised  by  even  the  thin  veil  of  common 
rtesy  —  his  utter  want  of  information  — -  his  stupidity  — 
also  that^  in  the  course  of  conversation^  with  that  flattery 
which  a  weak  mind  seeks  to  ingratiate  itself^  he  had  been 
t  theoretically  eloquent  upon  the  principles  and  talents 
lisite  in  a  member  of  the  house^  to  which  is  intrusted  the 
inies  of  the  country ;  and  all  which^  at  the  time^  he  meant 
brother  should  apply  to  himself.  Considering  all  this^  it 
r  be  imagined  that  Lord  £theringhame's  reflections  were 
•e  true  than  agreeable.  He  was  roused  from  his  reverie 
Adelaide  exclaiming :  -— 

'  I  am  sure  you  have  had  no  trouble  about  the  matter. 
Id  any  thing  have  been  more  satisfactorily  arranged  ?  " 
Llgemon  did  not  ^ee  with  her  in  his  own  mmd :  never- 
ess^  he  said  nothing.  It  was  less  troublesome  to  think 
I  to  speak ;  and  his  indolent  indulgence  was  now  more 
1  a  habit. 

Ordering  his  horses  in  an  hour  to  be  at  Mr.  Delawarr's 
r,  Edward  walked  thither^  too  excited  for  solitude^  and 
atient  for  a  listener  to  whom  he  could  express  his  indigna- 
,  and  who  would  join  in  his  contempt.  He  knew  Merton's 
>rance^  but  he  also  knew  his  vanity ;  he  would  be  sure  to 
ik ;  he  asked  no  better  revenge  than  a  reply — and  arrayed 
is  own  mind  a  whole  battalion  of  arguments^  and  a  light- 
ed troop  of  sneers.  '^  Nothing  is  more  imaginative  than 
*T,"  thought  he^  as^  arriving  at  Mr.  Delawarr's  house^  he 
;hed  to  himself  at  the  ideal  eloquence  in  which  he  had 
I  indulging.  A  carriage  was  at  the  door ;  and  as  he 
sed  the  hall^  he  saw — and  though  they  say  seeing  is  be« 
ing,  it  was  an  evldeDce  he  felt  incUned  lo  do\)\A. — ^x. 
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Rainsconrt  coming  from  the  library,  and  also  bowed  out  in     , 
the  most  cordial  manner  by  Mr.  Delawarr  himself.  {a 

Mr.  Rainscourt,  the  head  of  the  party  most  decidedly  op-    I  • 
posed  to  his,  with  whom  on  catholic  questions,  com  bills,  free    x 
trade,  reform  —  those  divers  points  in  the  debatable  land  of 
our  British  constitution — he  had  not  an  opinion  in  common;'  , 
political  enemies  (and  no  enmity  is  so  bitter  as  a  political  one)   J^ 
from  their  youth  upwards,  between  whom  there  had  been  war 
''  even  to  the  knife," — who  had  fought  a  duel  (and  even  that   ^ 
had  failed  to  reconcile  them) ;  what  was  there  in  common  to  '.^ 
them  now  ?  \ 

Surprises  are  like  misfortunes  or  herrings  —  they  rarely  ^ 
come  single.  Bdward  entered  the  library;  and  even  Mr. 
Kainscourt's  appearance  was  forgotten,  in  the  relief  of  an 
attentive  listener  to  an  angry  detail  of  his  disappointment 
The  Interest  Mr.  Delawarr  took  in  his  words  was  evident 
enough  to  have  satisfied  the  most  fastidious :  still,  though  the 
dark  brow  was  sedulously  knit,  and  the  pale  lip  compressed, 
Lorraine  thought  he  read  a  passing  gleam  of  exultation — an 
expression  which,  though  instantly  subdued,  betrayed  that  -| 
Mr.  Delawarr  was  pleased,  not  vexed,  by  the  occurrence.  The  ] 
narrative  ended  by  Edward's  saying,  "  My  vexation  for  my  ; 
brother  is  a  thousand  times  greater  than  my  vexation  for  , 
myself.     If  he  had  acted  on  the  belief,  that 

*  Sparta  has  many  a  worthier  son  than  me,* 

I  should  myself  have  been  the  first  to  approve  his  conduct. 
But  to  see  Merton,  whom  he  both  dislikes  and  despises,  in  my 
place — and  that  merely  from  irresolute  indolence — makes  the 
loss  of  my  seat  in  the  House  nothing,  when  compared  with 
the  loss  of  my  confidence  in  my  brother." 

"  A  very  small  loss  indeed,  it  being  only  what  you  ought 
never  to  have  had.  Etheringhame  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
a  beautiful  talker;  he  dreams  of  glorious  impossibilities,  and 
sets  them  forth  in  elegant  language ;  but,  weak  and  self- 
indulged,  he  has  neither  the  energy  which  resolves,  nor  the 
industry  which  acts.  He  is  about  as  useful  as  one  of  the 
handsome  pictures  of  his  ancestors,  among  whom  I  most  de- 
voutly wish  he  were  at  this  moment.  Luckily,  his  very  in- 
dohnce  ib,  at  this  crisis,  almost  equivalent  to  his  active  sup- 
porU     I  can  insure  you  a  ^eat  *,  wi^  ^  ^ot  Mftttan^  be  may 
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le  eftsily  gained  over.     He  is  a  fool^  therefore  obstinate ;  bui 
^ain^  and  therefore  manageable." 

'*  Give  me  but  the  luxury  of  answering  to  one  of  his  prolix, 
»ntradictory  speeches,  and 


*  1(  there's  a  hole  In  a*  your  coats, 
I  rede  you,  tent  it,*  — > 


I  only  ask  the  revenge  of  a  reply/ 

"  For  all  that,  he  must  be  on  our  side :  enmities  are  like 
friendships  —  useless  encumbrances ;  individual  feelings  have 
nothing  to  do  with  general  proceedings.  I  do  not  know  what 
private  life  was  given  us  for,  except  to  get  in  the  way  of  our 
puUic  one.  But  I  forget  you  are  yet  in  ignorance  of  the  step 
I  have  decided  on  taking  this  morning." 

Mr.  Delawarr  drew  his  chair  nearer,  and  began  his  narra* 
don.  It  had  been  a  fine  study  for  either  actor  or  painter  to 
have  watched  those  two  faces  during  the  progress  of  that  de« 
tail.  The  outline  of  Mr.  Delawarr's  countenance  was  hand- 
some, though  now  thin  even  to  harshness ;  the  forehead  was 
high,  but  narrow  ;  lip  and  cheek  were  equally  pale ;  and  it  is 
in  the  varieties  of  colour  that  lies  the  expression  of  the  feel- 
ings, in  which  species  of  expression  it  was  entirely  wanting :  its 
character  was  cold,  severe,  and  possessing  an  energy  that  was 
of  the  mind  alone.  The  large  clear  grey  eyes  seemed  rather 
to  penetrate  into  you,  than  to  have  any  decided  meaning 
themselves ;  they  caught  your  thought,  but  expressed  not 
(heir  own.  It  was  a  schooled,  worldly,  set  countenance ;  one 
from  which,  without  being  at  all  aged,  youth  had  utterly  de- 
parted. Early  years  seemed  not  to  have  left  a  single  trace. 
Truly  of  such  a  one  might  it  be  said  — 

*'  The  mother  that  him  bare, 

If  she  had  been  in  presence  there, 
Would  not  have  known  her  child.** 

The  face,  on  the  contrary,  opposite  to  him,  was  bright  with 
lU  the  colours  and  emotions  of  youth.  The  fair  wide  fore* 
head  was  a  throne  spread  by  the  imagination  for  intellect ; 
the  clear  dark  eyes  flashed  with  every  passing  idea — the 
thoughts  and  the  feelings  spoke  together.  The  sweetness  of 
the  smile  softened,  but  relaxed  not,  the  decision  of  the  mouth; 
At  first  the  countenance  of  his  young  companion  was 
doquent  of  the  workings  of  the  mind  within.  Sur\irise)  ia-K 
ereduli^/^  iadignat/oji^  disdain^  rapidly  vaccee^d^  ^»^  ^"^^^ 
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Soddenly,  by  a  strong  effort,  the  listener  leemed  to  repreM  it 
his  feelings^  and  force  his  thoughts  within  ;  and  it  must  have  k 
been  a  close  observer  who  saw  any  thing  beyond  an  air  of  jii 
quiet  attention.  Something  might  have  been  traced  of  sooni  «: 
touched  with  sorrow^  but  even  that  carefully  subdued. 

Mr.  Delawarr  finished  his  narrative  by  saying,  ''  And  now, 
Edward^  is  your  time  for  action :  you  will  dine  with  me  to- 
day, and  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Rainscourt  as  the  future  mem- 
ber for  H ." 

Lorraine  rose  from  his  seat,  and  with  that  studiously  calm  ji 
manner  which  strong  emotion  so  often  assumes,  where  the  it 
cool  word  masks  the  warm  feeling,  and  simply  and  quietly  de-  si 
clined  the  invitation.  Nothing  makes  a  person  so  irritable  m  je 
the  consciousness  of  wrong. 

"  Just  as  vacillating  as  your  brother,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Jk* 
lawarr^  pettishly.  '^  What  am  I  to  understand  by  this  silly 
refusal  ?  —  what  political  romance  may  it  please  Mr.  Lorraine 
to  be  now  enacting  ?" 

"  One  he  learned  from  yourself,  and  one  grounded  on  aB 
your  own  previous  life." 

^'  My  dear  £dward,  a  minister  is  but  Jove,  and  Fate  ii 
mightier  than  he.  I  did  not  create  circumstances,  therefore 
cannot  control  them  ;  and  to  what  I  cannot  alter^  I  must 
yield.  I  can  excuse  the  impetuosity  of  youth^  which  imagines 
to  will  is  to  do :  so  a  truce  to  fine  sentiments-— keep  them  for 
the  hustings  —  look  to  realities,  and  dine  to-day  with  me. 
Every  thing  changes  about  us^  and  we  must  not  be  behind- 
hand with  the  age." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  Edward : 

"  If  I  had  not  looked  up  to  you^  honoured  you,  held  you  as 
the  proof  how  aU  that  is  noble  in  theory  could  be  made  admir- 
able in  action,  I  could  listen  more  patiently ;  but  can  it  be 
Mr.  Delawarr  whom  I  hear  say,  that  consistency  is  a  preju- 
dice and  conduct  to  be  ruled  by  convenience  ?  Opinions  may 
change  with  the  circumstances  on  which  they  were  founded, 
but  principles  never.  Either  your  whole  past  life  has  been  a 
lie,  or  else  your  present  conduct.  The  high  and  warm  feelings 
your  youth,  matured  by  the  convictions  of  manhood-— all 
that  a  whole  life  has  held  to  be  right  —  cannot,  surely,  in  the 
experience  of  a  few  days,  be  utterly  wrong.  By  your  present 
change  yon  declare^  during  eo  invn^  -^evn  Ww^  \Kieii  either 
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IfiBol  or  a  hypocrite.  By  this  abandonment  of  your  old  opi- 
inons,  what  aecnrity  is  there  for  the  stability  of  your  new  ? 
Fabe  to  your  party  —  still  falser  to  yourself — on  what  does 
yoor  future  rely?  Convenience  is  the  only  bond  between 
you  and  your  new  friends  —  convenience^  that  most  mutable 
of  rules^  varying  with  all  the  changes  of  passion  or  of  interest. 
Apostate  to  your  creeds  deserter  from  your  party^  traitor  to 
yoonelf  — -  again  I  say,  look  to  your  future.  Principle  cannot 
support  you  ~  that  you  have  pronounced  to  be  but  prejudice ; 
your  taleuts  —  you  have  admitted  their  inadequacy  to  meet 
the  times  ;  your  character —  you  have  turned  upon  yourself. 
Ddawarr^  shall  the  history  of  that  country^  whose  past  has 
instructed^  and  whose  future  has  inspired  —  shall  it  have  no 
higher  name  for  you  than  the  slave  and  victim  of  ex- 
pediency?" 

The  colour  that  for  a  moment  had  stained  the  sallow  cheek 
of  the  hearer  passed  in  an  instant :  brow  and  lip  had  been 
carefully  moulded  to  a  sneer  —  and  a  short  bitter  laugh  pre* 
&ced  Mr.  Delawarr's  answer.  *'  Truly,  my  dear  £dwar(^ 
this  display  of  eloquence  is  quite  needless ;  we  are  aware  of 
your  capabilities.  Do  not  be  too  exorbitant^  but  tell  me  at 
once^  what  do  you  want  besides  the  borough  ?  *' 

Lorraine  had  left  the  room.  His  feelings  were  infinitely 
bitter.  Mr.  Ddawarr  had  been  his  political  idol ;  and  of  aU 
exoeilencies  we  hate  to  lose  those  founded  on  the  imagination. 
"A  glory  had  vanished  from  the  earthy"  as  glories  can  vanish 
only  in  youth.  The  good  faith  of  Mr.  Delawarr  had  made 
respectable  in  his  eyes  even  the  very  points  on  which  they 
differed.  And  now  all  human  nature  was  lowered  in  the  con« 
duct  of  one  individual.  None  are  so  disinterested  as  the 
thoughtless  and  absorbed.  Edward  lost  all  consideration  of 
himself^  while  dwelling  on  his  brother's  weakness  and  Mr. 
Delawarr's  recantation.  But  —  and  we  note  this  as  a  proof 
of  a  well-constituted  mind  —  though  he  almost  doubted  the 
existence  of  truth  in  this  world,  he  never  doubted  its  ex- 
oeUenoe. 

Mr.  Delawarr,  it  must  be  confessed^  took  the  matter  much 
more  coolly.     Habits  are  the  petrifactions  of  the  feelings,  and 
his  habits  were  those  of  business.     A  resolutiovi  vi^  tl«:s^ 
shaken  by  a  conriction.    He  had  wilfully  \>\x[idL!edL\iitEA€&  \a 
ibe  Mobtle  qtirit  of  self-aggrandisement  "wYdcYi  us^^  ^Q^  ^^"^^ 
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duct  He  saw  the  need  of  instant  action,  and  took  refuge  in 
that  common  resource  of  the  destitute,  a  wdl-sounding  phrase. 
At  such  an  important  crisis  he  had  no  time  to  weigh  nice 
scruples  or  fantastical  definitions  of  honour.  Conscience 
always  acts  on  the  conciliatory  system.  Mr.  Delawarr  waa  ' 
rexed  at  losing  a  young  man  of  his  talents ;  but,  when  vex-* 
ation  softens  not  to  sentiment,  it  hardens  into  anger.  Besides, 
it  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  it  is  a  personal  satisfaction 
to  be  angry.  Muttering  something  to  himself  of  *<  high"  . 
flown  notions  and  ingratitude,"  he  sat  down  to  answer  a  letter.  I 

£dward*s  horses  were  at  the  door :  he  hastily  ordered  his  - 
servant  home,  threw  himself  on  his  horse,  and  never  drew 
bridle  till  he  found  himself  on  the  wild  but  beautiful  common 
of  Barnes,  which,  at  five,  seems  to  have  left  London  fifty 
miles  behind.  Nothing  like  a  gallop  on  a  beautiful  Arabian 
in  all  desperate  cases.  If  you  have  been  refused  by  an  heiress, 
when  a  Jew  has  advanced  ten  thousands  pounds  on  the  speco-* 
lation  —  if  you  have  been  jilted  by  a  beauty,  after  dandog  1 
with  her  for  a  week  —  if  you  have  been  thrown  out  by  a 
petition  to  the  House,  after  your  election  has  cost  your,  last 
acre  —  and  then  deliberate  between  a  pistol  and  a  gallop,  I 
advise  the  latter. 

Lorraine  had  ridden  off  a  large  portion  of  his  irritation,  but 
not  all  his  regret.  He  threw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  panting  creature,  that  had  sped  on  as  if  by  some 
instinct  of  his  will,  and  rode  slowly  over  the  solitary  heath. 
He  was  in  that  mood  of  all  others  when  the  mind  fastens 
most  readily  on  some  chance  object  for  its  train  of  thoughts, 
when  strong  internal  excitement  gladly  vents  itself  on  any  out- 
ward  impulse.  He  had  unconsciously  paused  on  a  slight 
ascent,  on  whose  side  stood  the  remains  of  a  small  but  ancient 
well :  its  square  walls  were  in  ruins,  and  a  few  large  but 
broken  stones,  some  jagged  and  bare,  others  with  little  tufts  of 
grass  or  a  single  yellow  wild  flower  springing  from  them,  — t 
all  spoke  neglect  and  decay.  The  dear  spring  itself,  dripped 
over  one  fragment  with  a  low  murmur,  whose  monotony  had 
all  the  sweetness  of  custom.  The  ear  heard  it,  till  it  listened 
for  the  sound  like  a  familiar  thing.  The  well  was  filled  with 
weeds,  and  the  water  wandered  away,  wasting  its  little  current 
over  too  large  a  space,  but  still  marked  by  a  growth  of 
brighter  and  fresher  g;ieeii.     "  AxA  \2a»&  \x  S%«"  thought  l^f 
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ward,  "  with  all  the  works  of  men :  whether  for  beauty  or 
wefalness,  how  soon  they  perish !  One  generation  builds, 
that  another  may  neglect  or  destroy.  We  talk  of  the  future 
-^  we  look  to  it  —  we  act  for  it.  The  future  comes  —  our* 
selves  are  forgotten  —  our  works  are  ruins." 

The  sound  of  the  bubbling  water  grew  more  distinct,  as  the 
ear  became  accustomed  to  its  music :  it  reminded  him  of  one 
very  like  it  in  Etberinghame  Park.  Both  might  have  made  the 
detight  of  either  antiquary  or  poet.  It  wanted  nothing  to  com- 
plete the  likeness  but  the  large  old  beech,  under  whose  shadow 
he  and  his  brother  had  passed  so  many  mornings. 

But  it  was  a  bad  time  for  the  recollections  of  boyhood. 
Lorraine's  life  had  hitherto  been  one  of  enjoyment :  it  was  af 
if  fate  had,  in  one  day's  disappointments,  avenged  the  serenity 
of  years.  His  brother,  whom  he  had  loved  with  the  excus- 
ing, relying  affection  of  a  woman,  had  sacrificed  his  interest 
and  betrayed  his  confidence,  in  the  indolent  irresolution  of 
selfishness :  the  attachment  of  a  life  had  been  given  up  to 
avoid  trouble.  Then,  the  friend  to  whom  he  looked  up  -— 
the  model  in  whose  steps  he  proposed  to  follow  —  whom  he 
had  admired  with  all  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  youth  '— 
this  friend  had  degraded  himself  in  his  eyes  for  ever,  denied 
his  opinions,  falsified  his  principles,  and  in  a  few  hours  placed 
the  future  in  direct  opposition  to  all  that  the  past  had  held 
high  or  honourable.  If  is  hard,  very  hard,  for  the  heart  to 
part  with,  at  one  struggle,  those  it  has  most  loved  and  re- 
verenced. A  mist  rose  to  Lorraine's  eyes,  only  to  be  dissi- 
pated by  another  gallop. 

Some  twenty  years  after,  it  might  be  questioned  whether  he 
would  have  felt  much.  With  regard  to  Lord  Etberinghame, 
Edward  made  no  allowance  for  domestic  necessities.  I  re- 
member once  reading  a  somewhat  unnecessary  volume,  in 
which  a  gentleman  (single,  I  am  sure,)  remonstrated  on  the 
exdnsion  of  females  from  power.  He  might  have  spared 
himself  the  trouble !  Few  women  but  have  some  lover,  hus- 
band, brother,  or  son,  over  whom  they  contrive  to  exert  a 
very  fair  portion  of  authority. 

As  to  Mr.  Delawarr,  another  twenty  years  would  have 
tau^t  his  youthful  opponent  that  political  opinions  are,  like 
most  others,  subject  to  change.  A  century  or  two  a^^  the 
best  Mood  In  the  kingdom  was  spent  in  detence  ol  ^^  T^gc^ 
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divine  of  kings  —  and  it  was  called  heroic  conduct ;  now  it 
is  to  be  shed  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  people  —  and 
that  is  very  heroic  conduct  too.  I  wonder  what  will  be  heroic 
conduct  a  century  hence.  Again:  the  Swiss  guards  of 
Louis  XVI.  were  cut  to  pieces  fighting  under  orders  —  every 
one  talked  of  their  bravery  and  their  devotion  ;  the  Swiss 
guards  of  Charles  X.  have  done  precisely  the  same  thing,  and 
ihtir  own  country  talks  of  hanging  the  survivors.  Ireland, 
last  year,  was  to  be  paradise,  if  that  Peri,  emancipation,  was 
but  sent  there;  now  it  is  a  wretched,  d^raded,  oppressed 
country,  unless  the  Union  be  dissolved  !  What  ever  will  it 
be  the  year  after  ?  So  much  for  any  certainty  of  right  in 
this  world ! 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

*<  Ai  our  life  if  Tery  fhort,  lo  It  is  Tery  miserable.       *      * 

**  How  few  men  io  the  world  are  prosperous  I  What  an  infinite  number  of  slaTei 
and  b^gars,  of  persecuted  and  oppressed  people,  fill  all  comers  of  the  earth  with 
groans,  and  heaven  itself  with  weeping  prayers  and  sad  remembrances  I     *      * 

**  Our  davs  are  full  of  sorrow  and  anguish,  dishonoured  and  made  unhappy  wttii 
many  sins,  amazed  with  fears,  full  of  cares,  divided  with  curiosities  and  contra- 
dictory interests,  made  airy  and  impertinent  with  varieties,  abused  with  igno- 
rance and  prodigious  errors,  made  ridiculous  with  a  thousand  weaknesses,  worn 
away  with  labours,  laden  with  diseases,  daily  vexed  with  dangers  and  tempts- 
tions,  and  in  love  with  misery.** 

JiBBMT  Taylor. 

Justice  has  never  been  done  to  the  merits  of  a  wet  day  in 
mimmer  —  one  of  those  days  of  wind  and  rain  which  fills  the 
air  with  fragrance,  for  every  fulLblown  fiower  has  its  sweet 
life  fairly  crushed  out ;  when  there  is  a  good  excuse  for  a 
fire  — a  fire  being  one  of  those  luxuries  for  which,  in  England, 
we  always  expect  a  reason ;  when  it  is  cold  enough  to  make 
warmth  pleasant,  yet  without  freezing  one  side  while  the 
other  is  burning.  It  was  just  such  a  day  as  this  when  Lor- 
raine went  to  take  a  farewell  dinner  with  Mr.  Morland.  Alter- 
nate showers  of  rain-drops  or  rose-leaves  had  been  blown  in 
gusts  against  the  windows  all  the  morning ;  but  now  the 
curtains  were  drawn,  a  warm  red  blaze  came  from  the  bright 
fire,  and  a  softer  and  clearer  light  from  the  lamp,  whose  pure 
pale  transparency  is  so  prettily  and  fancifully  compared  by  an 
Amencan  writer*  to  a  gigantic  ^^earl  illuminated.    A  maho- 
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gany  table^  like  a  dark  mirror,  was  drawn  close  to  the  fire — Mr. 
Morland  had  an  old-fashioned  predilection  for  its  polished  sur- 
face ;  on  it  stood  three  or  four  rich  cut-glass  decanters, "  breath- 
ing of  the  sweet  South,'*  and  a  dark  slender  bottle,  common 
enough  in  shape,  but  round  which  lingered  the  fragrance  of 
burgundy.  Two  large  arm-chairs  were  drawn  on  each  side  the 
fire-place,  in  which  sat  Mr.  Morland  and  his  guest* 

Mr,  Morland, — ''After  all,  I  do  not  so  much  r^^ret  the 
delay  this  occasions  in  your  entrance  into  public  life  —  you 
are  still  too  young. 

Edward  Lorraine,  -« '*  Are  you  not  now  speaking  rather 
after  the  fashion  of  common  prejudice  ?  I  am  young,  it  is 
true ;  but  I  have  outlived  the  pleasures  of  youth.     I " 

Mr,  Morland. —  "  But  not  its  feelings.  You  are  still  cre- 
dulous of  good — still  enthusiastic  of  impossibilities;  you 
beUeve  that  the  world  may  be  set  right  —  nay,  that  you  are 
one  of  those  predestined  to  assist  in  so  doing.'* 

Edward  Lorraine,  —  ''I  will  not  deny  that  I  do  think 
there  is  great  room  for  improvement,  and  that  very  likely  I 
am  deceived  in  my  own  self-estimate — a  common  mistaJce, 
even  with  the  most  experienced ;  still,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
admit,  that  a  cause  can  be  injured  by  the  devotion  and  in- 
dustry given  to  it  by  even  the  humblest  individual." 

Mr,  Morland, —  '*  I  was  thinking  more  of  yourself.  Have 
you  not  felt  Mr.  Delawarr*s  conduct  very  severely  ?  " 

Edward  Lorraine,  —  ''I  have :  I  put  my  own  personal  in* 
tereats  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  but  I  cannot  forgive  a  man 
that  I  so  respected  and  admired,  for  being  the  one  to  show 
me  that  my  respect  and  my  admiration  were  given  to  an  acted 
part — not  the  real  character." 

Mr,  Morland,  <—  ''  Your  own  are  my  best  arguments. 
Truly,  you  seem  well  prepared  for  the  disappointment,  the 
falsehood,  which  will  meet  you  at  every  turn  of  your  future 
career.  Mr.  Delawarr  has  taJcen  a  step  imperative  to  his  own 
interests,  and  for  which  most  convincing  reasons  may  be  as« 
signed.  I  never  knew  any  debatable  point  not  maintained  on 
both  sides  by  unanswerable  arguments  ;  and  yet  you  are 
angry  that  he  has  not  thrown  every  advantage  aside  to  enact 
four  beau'ideal  of  patriotic  excellence. 

Edward  Lorraine, — ''At  this  rate,  then,  your  o^a  vdl<« 
lerests  on}/  sre  to  detcnhe  your  circle  o£  ac^oiii^*^ 
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Mr,  Morhftd,  — ''  Not  exactly ;  they  must'  be  a  little 
rounded  at  the  extremities^  where  they  come  in  contact  with 
those  of  others.*' 

Edward  Lorraine. —  "  Then  you  would  haye  had  me  act 
in  direct  opposition  to  all  I  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
good  and  admirable,  and  accepted  Mr,  Delawarr's  offers  ? '' 

Mr,  Morland,  —  *'  Not  exactly ;  the  young  man  who  acts 
in  early  life  contrary  to  his  feelings^  will^  in  after  years,  act 
contrary  to  his  principles  of  right.  I  only  wish  you  to  draw 
from  it  a  moral  of  instability — to  see  die  necessity^  if  you 
mean  to  carry  your  theories  into  action^  of  arming  youiiself 
with  the  indifference  of  experience." 

Edward  Lorraine,  —  "  We  should^  then,  neyer  act,  if  we 
were  so  indifferent  to  the  result" 

Mr.  Morland,  —  '^  And  all  the  better  for  yourself  if  you 
never  enter  the  gladiatorial  arena  of  public  life :  you  will 
sacrifice  time,  health,  and  talents  ;  you  will  be  paragraphed— 
])robably  pelted ;  you  will  die  of  an  inflammation,  or  a  con- 
sumption ;  and  leave  it  a  debatable  point  to  historians^  what 
was  the  extent  of  the  injury  you  did  your  country." 

Edward  Lorraine,  —  '^  Nothing  is  so  fortunate  for  man- 
■kind  as  its  diversity  of  opinion :  if  we  all  thought  alike— ^ 
with  you,  for  example — there  would  at  once  be  an  end  to  all 
mutual  assistance  and  improvement." 

Mr,  Morland,  —  ^'  Do  not  be  alarmed ;  there  are  plenty  of 
Testless  spirits  who  wiU  always  be  happy  to  take  upon  them 
all  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Atlas  was  only  an  ingeniooi 
allegory.'* 

Edward  Lorraine, —  "  This  infinite  variety  in  men's  minds 
>— the  innate  superiority  of  some,  the  equally  innate  inferiority 
of  others — has  always  seemed  to  me  the  great  argument 
against  the  system  of  universal  equality.  There  is  no  natural 
Agrarian  law.  Distinctions,  from  that  universally  admitted 
claim  of  a  child  to  the  acquisitions  of  a  parent,  become  here* 
ditary ;  they  must  first  have  been  personal." 

Mr,  Morland.^  '*  Of  all  the  vain  theories  that  philosophers 

ever  set  afloat  is  that  of  equality — especially  mentaL     One 

man  spends  years  in  thoughtful  study,  and  Columbus  sets 

forth  and  discovers  America ;  another  man  passes  the  same 

period,  and  then  the  learned  doctor  sends  an  elaborate  essay  to 

a  society,  stating  that  the  \&at  Xen  ^«ax%  oI\a&\>&^\»%  been 
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deroted  to  a  laborioui  comparison  of  geese  and  turkeys^  which 
has  produced  in  his  mind  the  conviction  that  the  goose  is  a 
calumniated  bird^  the  turkey  being  infinitely  more  stupid."* 

Edward  Lorraine, — "  A  complete  caricature  on  ornitholo- 
gical research ;  but  do  you  know^  I  have  often  thought  the 
pursuits  of  science  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  to  the  pursuer* 
The  scientific  man  is  better  able  to  measure  his  progress 
than  the  literary  man^  and  is  less  liable  to  the  fluctuations  of 
opinion." 

Mr,  Morland. — *'  Generally  peaking^  though  they  are  even 
a  more  irritable  race.  The  subject  on  which  we  centre  our 
whole  attention  acquires  an  undue  importance.  Devotion  to 
one  single  object  necessarily  narrows  the  mind.  The  in- 
difference of  others  is  matter  of  angry  surprise;  and  the 
benefactor  of  mankind  would  often  fain  become  its  tyrant. 
We  are  violeiit  in  proportion  to  our  self-exaggeration." 

Edward  Lwrraine,  —  *'  After  all^  philosophy  consists  in 
making  allowances^  and  they,  by  the  by,  are  made  from 
affection  and  feeling,  never  from  reason." 

Mr.  Morland,  —  *'  As  if  we  ever  exercised  our  reason  on 
our  own  account" 

Edward  Lorraine.  — ''  Oh,  yes,  a  little — sometimes  when 
too  late.'' 

Mr,  Morland,  —  *'  The  phrases  '  literary  seclusion '  — 
^the  charms  of  books  and  solitude' — what  poetical  licences 
they  are !  The  fine  arts,  like  Mother  Carey's  chickens,  ap- 
pear  in  stormy  weather.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  artists  of 
Italy's  most  gifted  epoch  —  they  kept  a  sword  by  their  pallet, 
painted  in  light  armour,  and  dressed  their  own  dinners  lest 
they  should  be  poisoned." 

Edward  Lorraine,  — *^  At  present  we  avoid  warfare — 'the 
good  swords  rust ;  *  but  we  are  not  more  peaceably  disposed 
than  our  ancestors — look  at  the  gauntlet  to  be  run  by  a  suc- 
cessful author.  Ingenuity  is  racked  for  abuse,  and  language 
for  its  expression :  every  body  takes  his  success  as  a  personal 
affront.  I  think  the  late  invention  of  steel  pens  quite  cha- 
racteristic of  the  age." 

Mr,  Morland,  —  ^^  I  am  most  entertained  at  the  egotism  of 
our  modern  school,  of  periodical  literatur<i  es^ecv^^ «    ^^nr  ^ 
egotism  maj  he  divided  into  two  classes  ;  t^aX  Qi  ^\sx  i^dcai*^^ 

*  Foreign  Litftrary  Gautle. 
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which  may  come  home  to  some  one  or  other  of  its  readers,  ai 
all  feelings  are  general;  and  that  of  action^  which  cannot 
interest^  as  actions  are  not  general^  hut  individuaL  One  editor 
politely  informs  his  readers  how  much  he  eats^  another  how 
much  he  drinks,  a  third  is  eloquent  on  the  merits  of  his  cofibe; 
and  here  is  a  little  penny  publication,  whose  conductor  occupies 
two  pages  out  of  four,  in  stating  that  he  dips  a  pearl  pen  into 
a  silver  inkstand,  and  writes  in  a  satin  dressing-gown.'' 

Edward  Lorraine,  — *'  Blackwood  laid  the  first  foundations 
of  the  eating  and  drinking  school.  The  Jiovelty  of  the  plan 
could  only  be  equalled  by  the  humour  of  the  execution.  But 
in  literature  people  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  follow  a  fashion. 
A  new  idea  is  no  sooner  started,  now-a-days,  than  it  is  run 
even  to  death.  I  think  the  good  old  Elizabethan  plan  of 
monopolies  should  be  revived  in  favour  of  literature.  An 
eminent  author,  in  our  time,  is  a  species  of  mental  Alexander; 
he  erects  a  vast  empire,  out  of  which  fifty  small  powers  parcel 
little  kingdoms  and  minor  principalities." 

Mr,  Morland, — ''Your  notion  of  an  author's  property  in 
his  own  works  is  similar  in  spirit  to  the  old  French  marquise 
in  Marmontel,  who  prefers  a  husband  to  a  lover,  because  *  I 
could  then  go  with  my  contract  in  my  hand  and  give  ten  b(» 
soufflet  to  any  one  who  endeavoured  to  take  him  from  me.'*' 

Edward  Lorraine,  —  "  How  full  of  wit,  pointy  and,  what 
is  best  expressed  by  a  phrase  of  their  own,  such  exquisite 
toumure,  some  of  the  short  French  stories  possess !  Hook  is» 
I  think,  the  only  English  author  who  possesses  their  analysis 
of  action — that  bird's-eye  view  of  motive,  and  the  neat  keen 
style  whose  every  second  sentence  is  an  epigram :  he  is  Roche* 
foucault  illustrated ;  and  he  unites,  too,  with  his  vein  of  satiie* 
the  more  creative  powers,  the  deeper  tones  of  feelings  that 
mark  our  English  writers.*' 

Mr,  Morland, — "  I  give  him  credit  for  one  very  origiDal 
merit.  Do  you  remember  Charles  Summerford's  letter  in 
Maxwell? — it  is  the  only  love-letter  I  ever  read  without 
thinking  it  absurd.     It  is  equally  passionate  and  naturaL" 

Edward  Lorraine.  —  "  What  is  the  reason,  that  in  repeat* 
ing  the  expressions  of  lovers  they  always  seem  exaggerated, 
though,  perhaps,  we  have  used  the  same  expressions  ooraelTes? 
—  surely  memory  ought  to  recaXL  xiiwx  tcwtibi" 
Mr,  Morland.  —  "  And  bo  \X  -tiwjX^^VL  'Qoswfc  ^sc^EtMsasML 
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iroe  idn  med  to  or  by  ourselves.  They  only  appear  to  be 
<uggented  from  being  put  in  the  third  person.  It  is  curious 
how  much  people  take  for  granted  in  these  affairs  of  the 
hcirt." 

Edward  Lorraine.  —  "  Nothing,  in  matters  of  sentiment, 
seems  too  difficult  for  credit." 

Mr.  Marland.  — "  We  easily  believe  in  the  feelings  our- 
selves inspire ;  but^  instead  of  a  reason,  I  will  tell  you  a  story, 
I  had  a  housekeeper  who  had  two  lovers — one  the  favoured^ 
to  whom  she  was  engaged.     After  a  while  she  learnt  he  had  a 
wife  and  two  children  at  Paisley ;  this  led  to  a  dismissaL  She 
went  into  hysterics,  and  spoilt  my  soup  for  a  week,  at  the  end 
of  which  she  consoled  herself  with  the  other.   Just  as  she  was 
on  the  point  of  marriage,  it  came  out  that  the  wife  and  two 
children  was  an  invention  of  the  intended^  to  drive  his  more 
successful  rival  from  the  field.     She  made  excellent  gravies^ 
and,  as  I  took  an  interest  in  her  fate^  I  remonstrated  on  the 
folly  of  marrying  a  man  who  had  acted  so  basely  —  *  but  you 
see,  sir — if  you  please  — it  was  all  for  love  of  me/ — and  she 
actually  did  marry  him." 

Edward  Lorraine.  —  "I  am  thoroughly  convinced  a  little 
extravagance  rather  recommends  a  lover  to  his  mistress.  All 
ivomen  are  naturally  romantic.  Perhaps  the  even  tenor  of 
their  lives  makes  them  .peculiarly  enjoy  excitement.  One 
unaccountable  action  would  do  more  for  you  than  all  the 
flattery  that  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ever  embodied 
in  a  phrase." 

Mr.  Morland.  —  "  You  are  theoretic,  my  young  friend ; 
rely  upon  it,  that  no  general  rule  ever  held  good  in  love." 

Edward  Lorraine.  —  "  No  general  rule  ever  held  good  in 
any  thing.  Imagination  is  to  love  what  gas  is  to  the  balloon 
—  that  which  raises  it  from  earth." 

Mr,  Morland. — ."And  we  know  the  usual  fate  of  such 
aerial  adventures — a  fall  to  earth,  which,  if  it  does  not  unfit 
us^  at  least  disinclines  us  from  any  more  such  *  skyey  enter- 
prises.' And  what,  after  all,  are  our  greatest  efforts  in  life 
but  ascents  in  a  balloon? — and  then  descents,  which  either 
leave  us  in  the  dust — a  ludicrous  spectacle  to  the  bystander; 
or  else^  by  good  luck,  we  have  broken  a  limb,  aud  «fiA\dsseX. 
becomes  terrible^  so  that  we  are  pided,  Ya«\/^«^  ^i  ^si>^i.^^3fi^  <^«<' 
^ot  much  difference  between  the  two.** 
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Edward  Lorraine,  —  '^  Is  there  nothing  in  being  loved  — 
nothing  in  being  admired —  nothing  in  those  benefits  which 
one  individual  may  confer  on  his  whole  race  ?  " 

Mr.  Morland,  —  *'  Love  is  followed  by  disappointment, 
admiration  by  mortification^  and  obligation  by  ingratitade." 

Edward  Lorraine*  — ''  What,  then,  are  those  watchwords 
of  the  heart —- patriotism  and  philanthropy — mere  sonnds 
signifying  nothing  ?  " 

Mr,  Morland.  —  '^  Just  so,  when  reduced  to  practice.  I 
do  not  say  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  that  every  man  has  his 
price ;  but  I  do  say,  that  every  man  has  his  motive.  One 
man  wants  money,  the  next  power,  the  third  title  ;  a  fourth 
desires  place  for  its  distinction,  a  fifth  for  its  influence;  a 
sixth  desires  popular  applause ;  a  seventh  piques  himself  upon 
his  eloquence,  and  will  display  it;  an  eightfi  upon  his  judg* 
ment,  to  which  he  will  have  you  defer ;  a  ninth  is  governed 
by  his  wife ;  a  tenth  adopts  the  opinions  of  his  club ;  the 
eleventh  those  of  a  favourite  author ;  the  twelfth  acts  upon 
some  old  prejudice  which  he  calls  a  principle.  There  are  a 
round  dozen  of  motives  for  you.  Now,  you  do  not  call  any 
of  these  patriotism  ?  " 

Edward  Lorraine. — '^One  would  think  you  were  a  believer 
in  the  old  classical  fable  of  the  golden^  the  silver^  the  brasen, 
and  the  iron  ages ;  and  that  we  were  living  in  the  harsh  and 
heavy  days  of  the  last." 

Mr.  Morland. — *'  I  believe  one  half,  which  is  quite  enough 
to  believe  of  any  thing.  I  deny  that  the  silver  and  golden 
ages  ever  existed ;  but  allow  the  actual  existence  of  the  brass 
and  the  iron." 

Edward  Lorraine.  —  **  I  desire  to  be  loved  —  passionately, 
entirely,  and  lastingly  loved.  I  desire  active^  high,  and 
honourable  distinction.  If  I  thought  as  you  think,  I  diould 
at  once  enter  La  Trappe ;  or,  like  the  Caliph  Vathek,  build  a 
palace  for  the  five  senses." 

Mr.  Morland.  —  '^  And  find  discontent  and  weariness  in 
either.  I  see  you,  Edward,  young,  ardent,  and  heroic,  fidl  of 
genius  and  ambition ;  and  I  see  in  you  just  another  sacrifice 
to  that  terrible  necessity  which  men  call  Destiny.  One  by 
one  your  generous  beliefs  will  sharpen  into  incredulity — your 
warm  feelings  turn  to  poison,  or  to  a  void;  their  empire 
divided  between  bitterness  and  e^«.x]c&\!\Q;i!u    '^^ojoft  is  the 
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good  yoa  exalted? — a  scoff  even  to  yourself;  where  is  the 
lore  that  you  trusted? — like  the  reed  on  which  you  leant,  it 
has  entered  into  your  side,  and  even  if  the  wound  cease  to 
bleedy  it  is  only  hecause  it  has  hardened  into  a  scar ;  where  is 
the  praise  you  desired? — gone  to  another,  or  if  still  yours, 
you  know  its  emptiness  and  its  falsehood.  You  loathe  others  ; 
but  you  look  within  yourself,  and  see  their  counterpart.  All 
do  not  think  this,  hecause  many  do  not  think  at  all ;  but  all 
feel  it,  though  they  do  not  analyse  their  feelings." 

It  was  now  late:  slowly,  and  somewhat  sadly,  Edward 
rose,  and  bade  his  friend  good  night — he  said  it  somewhat 
more  affectionately  than  usuaL  He  knew  him  to  be  an  old 
and  ft  disappointed  man,  and  he  deemed  rightly,  that  to  argue 
with  such  a  mood  was  to  pain,  not  to  conyince.  Yet,  as  he 
rode  home,  more  than  once  the  reins  dropped  on  his  horse's 
neck,  and  he  thought  mournfully,  *^  are  such  things  sooth  ?  " 
I  know  not.  I  own  I  think  they  are.  I  have  this  very 
moment  laid  down  the  most  eloquent,  the  most  beautiful 
avowal  of  belief  in  a  happier  and  better  doctrine.  Let  me 
quote  the  very  words. 

^*  No  :  man  must  either  believe  in  the  perfectibility  of  his 
species,  or  virtue  and  the  love  of  others  are  but  a  heated  and 
objectless  enthusiasm.  *  *^  *  To  the  man  who  finds  it 
possible  to  entertain  this  hope,  how  different  an  aspect  the 
world  wears !  Casting  his  glance  forward,  how  wondrous  a 
light  rests  upon  the  future  !  the  farther  he  extends  his  vision, 
the  blighter  the  light.  Animated  by  a  hope  more  sublime 
than  wishes  bounded  to  earth  ever  before  inspired,  he  feels 
armed  with  the  courage  to  oppose  surrounding  prejudice,  and 
the  warfare  of  hostile  customs.  No  sectarian  advantage,  no 
petty  benefit,  is  before  him ;  he  sees  but  the  regeneration  of 
mankind.  It  is  with  this  object  that  he  links  his  ambition  — « 
that  he  unites  his  efforts  and  his  name !  From  the  disease, 
and  the  famine,  and  the  toil  around,  his  spirit  bursts  into  pro- 
phecy,  and  dwells  among  future  ages  ;  even  if  in  error,  he  luxu- 
riates through  life  in  the  largest  benevolence,  and  dies — if  a 
visionary — the  visionary  of  the  grandest  dream."* 

Alas!  I  do  not — I  cannot  think  with  the  writer.  My 
own  experience—my  whole  observation  forbid  it.      The  worst 

*  Goovertations  with  an  Ambitious  Student  in  ill  health.    New  Mo^tbli'^ftMSkc 
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sufi^ringB  of  haman  nature  are  those  which  no  law  can  reach— ^ 
no  form  of  government  oontroL  Whsit  code  can  soothe  the 
bummg  pain  of  diaease,  or  rouse  its  languor  ?  MHiat  code  can 
alleviate  the  bitterness  of  death,  dry  the  tears  of  the  mourner^ 
and  force  the  grave  to  give  up  the  loved  and  the  lost  ?  AVhat 
form  of  laws  can  control  the  a£fectioDs,  those  busy  ministers  of 
sorrows?  Can  they  console  them  when  (nrequited — alter  them 
when  misplaced — or  recall  them  when  departed  for  ever  ?  Alas! 
they  are  of  no  avaiL  Can  the  law  blunt  the  cutting  edge  of 
ridicule,  or  soften  the  bitter  words  of  unkindness  ?  Can  the 
law  give  us  grace,  wit,  beauty,  or  prevent  our  feeling  their 
want,  or  envying  their  more  fortunate  possessors  ?  All  the 
law  can  do,  is  to  give  us  hard  bread,  which  we  must  earn  with 
our  toil,  and  then  steep  with  our  tears.  Yet  more,  the  law 
can  guard  our  life — life !  that  possession  which,  of  all  others^ 
man  values  the  least ;  but  it  can  give  nothing  that  endears,  or 
exalts  it — no^thing  that  confers  on  it  either  a  value  or  a 
charm.  The  first  records  of  our  young  world  were  those  of 
tears  and  blood ;  its  last  records  will  be  those  of  tears  and 
blood  also.  I  hear  of  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  I  marvel 
how  it  can  be  called  happiness.  We  discovered  America,  and 
that  word  is  now  synonymous  with  a  brave,  enlightened,  and 
free  nation ;  but  to  make  way  for  that  prosperity,  a  whole  people 
have  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Our  ships  have 
gone  through  the  silent  seas,  and  a  new  continent  rose  before 
their  prows  in  fertility  and  beauty.  We  have  emptied  on  it 
our  prisons  —  and  the  untrodden  wood  echoes  to  the  oath  and 
the  axe  of  the  convict. 

Or,  to  come  home  again.  The  wealth  of  the  world,  its 
power,  its  intelligence,  pours  into  London.  We  have  the  en* 
joyments  of  riches  and  of  mind — our  sciences  and  fine  arta 
take  every  day  some  step  to  perfection  ;  but  none  of  these  are 
happiness.  Wealth,  that  mighty  source  of  heart-burnings^ 
who  shall  distribute  it  ?  To  take  from  industry  is  to  give  a 
premium  to  idleness.  And  yet  how  hard,  that  one  man  should 
possess  millions,  while  to  another  a  penny  is  a  welcome  gift ! 
How  are  we  to  help  this  ?  *'  Is  it  my  fault,"  the  rich  malf 
may  say,  "  that  I,  or  my  father,  or  my  grandfather,  have  been 
more  prudent  or  more  fortunate  than  you  or  yours  ?  If  you 
take  that  which  is  mine  to-day,  where  is  your  security  but  that 
another  may  take  it  from  70U  a^«iu  Vi^moirow  ?"    And  yet 
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poverty  —  how  bitter  it  is !  first  its  disgrace,  and  then  its 
want.  I  never^  even  in  an  advertisement  praying  for  that 
charity  which  is  too  often  denied,  read  the  words  ^*  who  have 
known  better  days,"  without  a  sympathy  even  to  pain.  And 
yet  what  statute  can  guard  against  extravagance,  improvidence, 
or  idleness  ?  And  even  this  property  —  the  hinge  on  which 
all  our  social  institutions  turn,  for  whose  sake  we  both  make 
and  break  laws  —  does  that  give  happiness  ?  Ask  the  sick, 
the  sad,  or  the  dying,  though  their  home  be  the  palace,  and 
their  clothing  the  purple. 

Then  we  have  intellectual  enjoyments,  the  works  of  genius, 
those  of  the  fine  arts.  There  was  Mr.  Canning,  the  eloquent 
and  the  patriotic,  died^  not  three  years  ago,  of  a  fevered  mind 
and  a  worn-out  body  —  worn  out  by  the  scoff,  the  obstacle^ 
the  vain  excitement,  the  exhausting  exertion.  Genius  — 
was  Byron,  whose  life  was  divided  between  disappointment 
and  resentment,  was  he  happy  ?  What  is  Genius  but  an  altar 
richly  wrought  in  fine  gold,  and  placed  in  the  most  sacred 
and  glorious  part  of  the  marble  temple  ?  but  there  the  living 
victim  is  oftered  in  sacrifice,  and  the  wreath  of  flowers  left 
to  wither.  The  fine  arts,  they  which  add  so  much  to  the 
adornment  of  their  time  —  it  is  a  sad  page  in  life  in  which 
their  annals  are  written.  How  few  among  the  statues  which 
stand  in  grace  and  power,  till  they  seem  the  incarnation  of 
^e  diviner  part  of  our  nature «—  how  few  among  the  pictures 
Vhich  shed  their  dream-like  beauty  on  our  walls  —  how  few 
of  these  but  are  the  fruit  of  lives  passed  in  toil,  in  want,  in 
the  heart-burning  of  hope  whose  fulfilment  comes  not,  and  of 
cares  that  eat  away  the  very  soul !  Look  at  the  many  diseases 
to  which  skill  is  of  no  avail — look  at  the  many  crimes,  and 
crimes  committed,  too,  by  the  educated,  who  have  been  trained 
from  their  youth  upwards  in  good.  Or  look  only  within  your 
own  heart,  and  see  there  the  germ  of  every  sin  and  every  sor- 
h)w ;  — -  and  then  tell  me  of  the  perfectibility  or  the  happiness 
of  humanity.  In  another  world,  *^  the  wicked  may  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  be  at  rest ;"  but  not  in  a  world  like 
ours  —  the  weak,  the  erring,  and  the  fallen.  We  forget  we 
are  living  under  a  curse ;  and  who  can  recall  that  curse  save 
the  God  who  pronounced  it  ? 


Y  2 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

*'  Ab,  whence  von  glare 
That  fires  the  arch  of  bearen  ? — that  dark  red  f  moke 
Blotting  the  sUtct  moon  ?  '* 

«  «  «  •  • 

**  And  what  were  earth  and  start. 
If  to  the  human  mind's  imaginings 
Silence  and  solitude  were  vacancy  ?  '*  >»  Shsllit. 

There  is  something  sublime  in  being  out  of  humour  with  the 
whole  world.  Discontent  against  an  individual  is  called  anger ; 
that  against  the  many^  misanthropy.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
poetry  in  an  epithet*  Lorraine  indulged  in  the  latter  mood  of 
mind  for  a  week.  His  brother  called  —  he  was  denied:  8 
first  conciliating  note  from  Mr.  Delawarr  was  unanswered  -<• 
the  second  met  a  cM  but  bitter  reply.  Both  grew  angry^  and 
public  dispute  ended  in  private  dissension. 

It  is  a  curious  fact^  how  violent  people  get  upon  political 
questions^  particularly  if  they  are  such  as  do  not  concern  them. 
A  sedate-looking  gentleman^  who  lives  in  Finsbury  Square 
perhaps^  and  whose  money  is  in  the  funds^  raves  about  the 
com  laws :  another^  in  a  black  coat^  forgets  to  make  his  Suq<4 
day  sermon,  in  the  composition  of  a  speech  at  a  meeting  for 
the  abolition  of  West  India  slavery.  But  from  the  affairs  at 
our  next-door  neighbour,  to  those  of  church  and  state^  we  take 
an  intense  interest  in  those  of  others.  S  ,when  he  came  from 
Brussels,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  was  asked  what  it  was 
like.  "  Like  ?  "  said  he,  "  why,  like  a  vestry  meeting.'*  We 
talk  of  vanity,  discontent,  patriotism  ;  but  the  real  first  cause 
of  the  passion  for  politics  is  the  love  of  talking,  inherent  in 
masculine  nature. 

In  the  mean  time,  Edward  found  that  love  and  politics  had 
been  adverse  influences  on  his  destiny.  His  brother's  most 
unlooked-for  marriage  altered  all  his  prospects  as  regarded  hit 
succession  to  the  Etheringhame  title  and  estates :  his  diffi»«nce 
with  Mr.  Delawarr  closed  the  principal  avenue  of  his  political 
career.     His  future  path  in  life  must  be  cleared  by  himself.  - 

The  energy  with  which  he  set  about  the  task  shewed  he 
was  equal  to  it.     He  had  vA\\ei\l&i\.  ^Vi'dxi^QisA  ^ro^^erty  from 
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Ms  mother.  Trae,  he  had  been  extravagant^  but  not  irre- 
trievaUy  80«  He  looked  into  his  affidrs.  Two  years  of  reso*. 
lute  economy,  and  his  property  was  free.  In  two  years  there 
would  be  a  general  election.  Two  years  of  travel  and  study 
would  equally  benefit  his  fortune  and  his  mind ;  both  would 
be  strengthened  to  meet  the  demands  of  public  life. 

There  are  epochs  of  change  in  every  one's  career ;  and  it  is 
in  meeting  these  changes  that  a  man  shows  his  energies.  Lor- 
raine's plan  was  promptly  laid  down,  and  its  execution  was  as 
prompt  as  its  design.  His  afikirs  were  investigated  with  that 
resolute  industry  which  so  soon  finishes  the  business  it  begins. 
The  sale  of  put  of  his  property  cleared  the  rest.  A  large 
portion  of  his  income  was  put  aside  to  accumulate.  Horses, 
pictures,  wines,  bijouterie,  German  meersdiaum,  and  Turkish 
hodcaht,  were  alilre  brou^t  to  the  hammer.  His  solicitor  re- 
monstrated on  the  loss  in  such  a  sale. 

*'  Don't  you  see/'  replied  his  client,  laughing,  '<  I  am 
selling  my  habits  with  them  ?" 

Satisfied  with  the  present,  full  of  anticipation  for  the 
future,  Edward  took  his  seat  on  the  mail  —  the  best  convey- 
ance in  the  woild  for  good  spirits.  It  was  a  bright  clear  night, 
with  a  fresh  and  buoyant  wind.  Alas  !  for  the  safety  of  two 
respectable  linen-drapers,  and  the  partner  of  a  great  tea- 
house, inside  —  for  Lorraine  drove  the  first  forty  miles. 

**  What  a  pity  he  should  be  a  gentleman  — such  a  waste ! " 
observed  the  coadiman,  when  he  resigned  the  reins. 

Spain  was  the  country  he  had  decided  upon  visiting.^ 
Spain,  as  a  poet  regularly  begins, 

**  Land  of  the  vine  and  the  olive.'* 

It  is  curious  how  much  of  its  romantic  character  a  country 
owes  to  strangers ;  perhaps  because  they  know  least  about  it. 
Edward's  motive  for  visiting  it  was,  simply,  that  he  had  never 
been  there  before.  Leaving  vines,  olives,  the  white  walls  of 
Cadiz,  and  the  dark  eyes  of  its  ladies,  to  be  recorded  in  his 
diary,  if  he  kept  one,  he  travelled  perfectly  alone — sometimes 
on  foot,  sometimes  on  horseback  —  through  a  considerable  part 
of  the  country  bordering  on  the  sea-eoast ;  when,  finding  the 
residence  of  a  Spanish  nobleman,  to  whom  he  had  letters  of 
intrdduction,  marked  on  his  route,  he  paused  at  a  little  viUA%<^ 
to  make  inquiry  ofbia  way. 

Y  3 
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The  village  was  pretty  enough  for  a  scene  in  a  play*  li 
was  literally  hidden  in  a  grove,  or  thicket  rather,  of  orange- 
trees,  at  that  most  heautiful  season  of  their  year,  when  one 
branch  is  bowed  down  with  its  weight  of  golden  fruit  —  on 
another  the  orange  is  still  of  a  bright  green ;  while  the  more 
shaded  boughs  are  yet  in  the  first  luxuriance  of  their  pe- 
culiarly odoriferous  and  delicate  flowers  —  perhaps  one  of  the 
softest  and  most  beautiful  whites  in  nature.  There  were  but 
a  few  cottages,  each  of  them  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vine, 
whose  glossy  verdure  reflected  back  every  ray  of  the  setting  sun. 

It  was  a  saint's  day,  and  the  peasants  were  all  out  of  domrs. 
There  were  two  or  three  groups  of  dancers,  and  the  rest  were 
either  gathered  in  a  ring  round  them,  or  scattered  on  the  grass 
beneath  a  few  large  old  chestnut-trees,  that  must  have  seen 
many  such  generations.  The  peasants  themselves  were,  as  a 
painter  would  have  said,  excellent  accessories  to  the  scene : 
the  women  were,  many  of  them,  pretty ;  and  their  profuse 
black  hair,  bound  up  with  that  simplicity,  which  is  ibe  per- 
fection of  good  taste. 

.  Uniformity  in  costume  is  very  pictiu'esque.  To  name  a 
familiar  instance :  — how  well  a  family  of  sisters  dressed  alike 
always  looks !  Each  separate  individual  may  be  bad ;  still,  as 
a  whole,  the  effect  is  creditable.  We  do  not  seem  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  beauty  of  uniformity,  or  else  it  is  interfered  widi 
by  our  personal  vanity.  The  truth  is,  that  general  taste  is 
always  good  ;  because,  before  it  becomes  general,  it  has  been 
compared  and  corrected :  but  as  for  individual  taste,  the  less 
we  have  of  it  the  better. 

The  arrival  of  a  stranger  produced  the  effect  it  always  does 
where  such  an  occurrence  is  rare.  Novelty  is  pleasure,  and 
pleasure  puts  people  into  a  good  humour.  All  were  ready  to 
crowd  round  with  some  little  offer  of  assistance ;  and  when  it 
was  discovered  that  he  spoke  Spanish,  their  ddight  knew  no 
bounds. 

People  take  a  traveller's  understanding  their  language  as  a 
personal  compliment.     Edward,  besides,  was  very  handsome 
— a  letter  of  recommendation  all  the  world  over ;  and  he  p08-> 
sessed  that  fascination  of  manner,  the  secret  of  whose  £ttry< 
gift  is,  ready  adaptation  of  itself  to  others. 
Bodi  himself  and  his  hoise  fared  exceedingly  welL    One 
gave  bim  green  figs,  anolViex  ot«u%««\  ^^  ^gcv^^R^si&^et 
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ietroely  lipe ;  Init  a  little  boy,  "who  seemed  just  to  have 
stepped  oat  of  a  picture  by  Murillo,  climbed  the  roof  of  bis 
father's  cottage,  and  brought  from  the  southern  side  a  sunny* 
looking  bunch,  ivhlch  would  not  have  disgraced  Aladdin's 
garden  of  rubies. 

Hospitality  is  the  virtue  of  an  uncivilised  state,  because  it 
is  then  a  useful  one.  It  is  a  wise  moral  dispensation,  that 
those  virtues  are  most  prevalent  which  are  most  wanted.  A 
Ban  asks  another  to  dine  with  him  in  London,  and  spends  on 
the  said  dinner  just  twice  as  much  as  he  can  afford;  while  the 
odds  are,  that  his  visitor  will  be  discontented  with  his  recep- 
tion, envious  of  his  host,  and  console  himself  next  day  by 
abusing  entertainer  and  entertainment.  A  man  wanders 
through  a  desert  — -  is  half  starved  —  falls  in  with  an  Arab 
lent,  whose  owner  gives  him  some  goat's  milk  and  dates  —  he 
comes  home,  and  raves  about  the  hospitality  of  the  desert. 
The  difference  is  this :  in  the  one  case  the  dinner  was  needed, 
and  in  the  other  it  was  not.  We  must  want  a  thing  before 
ive  can  value  it.  Hospitality  is,  therefore,  the  virtue  of  un- 
civilised, as  benevolence  should  be  that  of  civilised  life. 

The  crowd  which  had  surrounded  the  traveller  graduaUy 
dispersed,  and  Lorraine  was  left  almost  alone  with  a  very  iine- 
looking  old  man,  whose  free  gait  bespoke  a  life  of  active 
exertion ;  and  a  deep  scar  on  one  cheek,  evidently  a  sabre- 
^ound,  indicated  that  it  had  been  of  a  military  nature. 
.  £dward's  attention  was  at  first  rivetted  on  two  dancers 
engi^ed  in  their  graceful  national  dance,  the  bolero.  What 
a  blessing  to  a  people  is  a  climate  that  encourages  out-of-door 
amusement !  The  man  was  dressed  in  a  brown  jacket,  with- 
fmt  collar,  and  a  crimson  sash ;  a  small  cloak,  managed  with 
the  grace  of  custom,  hung  on  one  shoulder,  and  on  his  feet 
lie  wore  the  hempen  sandals ;  and,  perhaps,  from  its  classic 
association,  a  sandal  is  good,  as  far  as  pictorial  effect  is  con-- 
eerned.  With  a  profusion  of  coal-black  hair,  a  very  dark 
akin,  and  a  bold,  but  fine,  outline  of  feature,  the  youth  was  a 
good  specimen  of  the  Spanish  peasant. 

But  his  companion  was  beautiful.     A  rich,  flushed  colour 
< — large  black  eyes  — teeth  that  shone  from  their  brilliant 
whiteness— a  slender  shape— and  most  miwuXjg  i«^\./v(v  ^w.^ 
little  shoes  of  Cordovst  leather  —  a  silveT   (^%\tv  "tovscci^  >»« 
Jtfeci^  to  wbicb  hung  a  medal  of  the  Madonna — a  ^yV-XstoNK 
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bodice  And  short  skirt,  relieved  by  a  lacing  of  scarlet  ribind 
-—long  black  hair,  bound  in  one  large  plait  round  the  head, 
and  fastened  by  a  silver  bodkin.  Such  were  the  picturesque 
couple  who  were  bow  performing  the  erolutionB  of  their 
dramatic  dance,  with  that  exquisite  ear  for  time  which  makes 
the  graoefidness  of  dancing. 

At  the  conclusion,  Edward  turned  to  his  companion,  with 
some  remark  on  the  beauty  and  air  of  happiness  that  per. 
Yaded  the  scene.  '^  Your  lovely  little  valley  looks  as  if  even 
a  rough  wind  had  never  disturbed  its  tranquillity." 

^^  And  yet  I  remember  when  for  every  cottage  there  stood 
a  smoking  heap  of  ashes ;  and  that  little  stream  " — pointing 
to  a  bright  brook  that  ran,  touched  with  the  lingering  day- 
light, like  a  line  of  amber — "  that  little  stream  ran  red  as  tke 
blood  which  coloured  it.  Look  at  the  trees,  Senhor— they'll 
witness  to  the  truth  of  what  I  am  saying." 

Lorraine  looked,  and  saw,  in  spite  of  the  luxuriant  foliage, 
indelible  marks  of  the  ravages  of  fire.  The  trunks  were 
scorched,  and  the  bark  destroyed,  in  many  places ;  and  hare 
and  there  stood  leafless  branches,  black  and  charred ;-— one 
immense  but  lifeless  bough  was  directly  over  their  heads. 

''Quiet  as  our  valley  seems  now,"  said  the  once  Bern' 
Guerilla, ''  I  can  remember  being  lighted  home  by  the  blaze  of 
our  whole  village.  It  was  midnight  when  I  came  down  the 
hill ;  yet,  by  the  firelight,  I  could  see  every  tree  for  miles 
round.  I  could  even  distinguish  the  faces  of  the  officers,  who, 
at  the  head  of  the  French  troopers,  were  across  the  plain 
yonder.  It  had  been  well  for  them  if  the  light  had  not  been 
quite  so  strong." 

"Your  friends — your  relatives  —  had  you  any?**  asked' 
his  hearer,  hesitatingly. 

"  Two  orphan  children  ;  Minora  —  she  that  has  just  been 
dancing  —  and  her  brother.  She  was  then  but  a  little  crea- 
ture, yet  so  thoughtful,  it  was  as  if  her  dead  mother  watched 
and  helped  her.  I  never  feared  to  leave  Pedro,  then  a  baby, 
with  her.  I  came  home,  and  saw  my  cottage,  perhaps  from, 
being  fired  the  last,  burning  the  brightest  of  all.  Well^  the 
Virgin  does  work  miracles  for  her  servants.  I  ran  down  the 
steep,  shouting  my  children's  names  from  sheer  misery  -— 
when  I  heard  a  low,  little  sweet  voice  Vhisper,  <  Fatha*.'  I 
saw  my  pretty  Minora,  and  )atet  \ao\5aKt  \i^^'&%\ki»  W]uiv 
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both  frightened  out  of  their  senses,  but  safe  and  well.  At 
die  first  alarm  they  had  run  out,  and  found  safety  in  an  old 
hoUow  oak-tree^  which  they  had,  in  play,  called  their  house. 
They  little  thought  what  a  home  it  would  be  to  them.  From 
tiiat  hour  I  took  my  knife  and  my  musket.  Six  months 
afterwards^  there  was  not  a  Frenchman  in  the  province." 
"  What  did  you  do  with  the  children  ?  " 
*'  Ah,  Senhor,  there 's  a  secret.  Why^  in  the  wood  you  will 
have  to  pass  to-night  there 's  a  cave  —  muleteers  will  some* 
times  bring  across  the  line  more  than  custom-house  officers 
think  of—  and  that  cave  was  a  safe  hiding-place.  Well,  the 
good  turn  it  did  in  concealing  those  children  may  balance  its 
other  accounts.  I  took  them  there  —  stole  to  them  with  pro- 
visions whenever  I  could :  they  never  lived  half  so  well  before. 
You  see  my  Minora*s  eyes  are  pretty  bright ;  but  for  half  a 
year  they  never  saw  sunshine." 

It  was  much  later  than  Edward  had  supposed ;  but  still  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  evening  induced  him  to  pursue  his 
journey.  He  mounted  again,  and  departed,  with  a  thousand 
good  wishes  and  directions  as  to  the  right  path.  He  offered 
no  reward  for  the  kindly  treatment  he  had  received ;  but  the 
two  children,  whose  hearts  he  had  won  by  a  little  notice,  and 
who  now,  with  all  the  earnest  gratitude  of  childhood,  insisted 
on  showing  the  best  path  through  the  grove  —  the  children 
came  back,  radiant  with  surprise  and  pleasure  at  the  parting 
gift  of  the  English  traveller. 

It  is  worth  while  to  travel,  if  it  be  only  to  enjoy  the  ex* 
dtement  of  some  entirely  new  species  of  natural  beauty. 
Late  as  it  was,  Edward  reined  up  his  horse  to  gaze  around 
him.  The  plain  where  he  was  riding  was  one  immense 
thicket  of  the  gum  cistus,  whose  frail  white  leaves,  just  veined 
with  die  faintest  pink,  fell  in  showers  at  the  least  movement 
of  the  passer-by.  What  a  prodigality  of  blossom  !  —  for  the 
gum  cistus,  bom  and  withered  in  an  hour,  is  the  most 
ephemeral  of  flowers.  Behind  was  a  range  of  mountains, 
composed  mostly  of  huge  masses  of  granite ;  and  the  small 
sparkles  on  its  surface  glittered  in  the  moon,  which  shone 
directly  against  them.  Before  him  was  a  dense  shade  — •  the 
wood  through  which  he  had  to  pass ;  and  over  all  was  a  sky 
BO  clear,  as  to  be  rather  light  than  colour. 

The  thickets  gradually  gave  way  lo  aa  orgca  «^%s».>  ^«^is«fc 
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the  soft  grass  seemed  unusiially  fragrant,  perliaps  from  th^ 
quantity  of  thyme  that  grew  among  it  Soon  a  few  gigantic 
trees^  of  the  fir  and  cork  kind,  stood  forth^  like  the  advanced 
guard  of  an  army;  and  Edward  was  presently  in  the  lone  and 
shadowy  depths  of  the  woods :  the  dark  recesses,  only  visible 
when  a  withered  tree  let  the  moonlight  through  its  leafless 
branches^  or  the  white  stem  of  a  cork-tree,  from  which  the  bark 
had  been  stripped,  contrasted  the  sombre  trunks  around.  A 
young  man  witih  much  less  of  poetry  in  his  temperament  than 
Lorraine  possessed,  would  have  felt  all  the  romance  of  his 
nature  rise  in  such  a  solitude. 

But  whatever  romantic  fantasies  the  traveller  might  have 
felt  disposed  to  indulge,  his  visions  were  all  disturbed  by 
realities.  A  cry,  as  if  of  sudden  terror,  rose  upon  the  air. 
Edward  listened  attentively,  and  fancied  be  discerned  the 
plunging  of  horses.  Without  hesitation  he  rode  to  the  spot^ 
and  distinctly  heard  a  voice,  apparently  in  tones  of  entreaty 
and  lament. 

A  sudden  turn  in  the  road  brought  him  to  the  objects  of 
his  search.  Two  mules  stood  by  a  tree,  at  whose  foot  lay  a 
man,  either  dead  or  insensible;  and  kneeling  beside  was  a 
young  cavalier,  muffled  in  a  large  riding  cloak.  To  dismount 
and  offer  his  assistance  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  Fear 
seemed  almost  to  have  deprived  the  kneeling  youth  of  articu* 
lation :  he  muttered,  rather  than  spoke,  '^  that  his  servant  was 
dying,"  and  seemed  to  abandon  himself  to  all  the  helplessnesa 
of  despair. 

Edward  saw  at  once  that  the  man  had  only  fainted :  he 
raised  his  head,  loosed  his  collar,  and  from  his  spirit-flask 
bathed  his  temples,  and  succeeded  in  pouring  a  few  drops 
down  his  throat.  The  patient  revived,  opened  his  eyes,  but 
evidently  knew  no  one,  and  again  sank  back^  if  not  quite 
insensible,  quite  helpless. 

*'  My  God  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  "  exclaimed  his  young  com- 
rade, wringing  his  hands. 

Bestowing  a  true  English  ejaculation  on  what  he  denomi- 
nated  the  want  of  presence  of  mind  in  foreigners,  —  *'  Do ! 
why,  lead  the  mules  to  the  nearest  place  of  habitation^*  and  I 
will  endeavour  to  support  your  servant  on  my  horse  -~  he  is 
both  strong  and  quiet.*' 
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Silently  but  eagerly  the  stranger  went  to  the  horse's  head^ 
while  Edward  raised  his  companion  to  the  saddle. 

**  I  will  lead  the  mules^"  said  the  cavalier :  ^'  but  where 
shall  we  go  ?     Have  you  trayelled  any  distance  ?" 

*'No.  They  told  me  at  yonder  village  that  Don  Hen- 
riquez  de  los  Zeridos'  was  the  only  habitation  near.  I  am  an 
English  traveller,  and  am  going  there  with  a  letter  of  intro« 
dnction.     Will  you  accompany  me  ?  " 

*'  I  live  there/'  said  the  stranger^  hastily  turning  the  mules 
in  that  direction. 

Saving  one  or  two  inquiries^  or  a  confused  expression  of 
thanks,  the  young  guide  pursued  his  way  in  silence^  till  they 
came  to  a  gateway^  which  he  opened^  and,  approaching  a  large 
but  desolate-looking  house,  sought  to  attract  the  attention  of 
its  innuites  by  throwing  up  pebbles  at  a  window  where  a  dim 
light  was  to  be  seen. 

After  a  few  moments'  pause,  a  head  was  put  out  of  the 
lattice,  and  the  querulous  tones  of  an  old  woman  inquired  the 
meaning  of  such  an  intrusion. 

''  It  is  me,  Xarifa.  Pedro  has  been  taken  ill.  Do  not 
disturb  Donna  Margaretta.  A  stranger  waits  with  me  in  the 
yard." 

Another  short  delay  followed.  At  last  the  door  was  opened. 
Edward  carried  the  unfortunate  Pedro  into  a  large  hall,  where 
stood  an  elderly  female  servant,  and  a  n^;ro  evidently  only 
half  awake.  His  companion  turned  to  him,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  the  lamp-light  shewed  a  face  of  the  most  perfect  beauty. 
For  a  moment  she  stood  irresolute,  and  then  said,  coldly  and 
calmly,  ''This  is  Don  Henriquez's  house,  and  I  am  his 
daughter." 
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TOLUME  THE  THIRD. 


CHAPTER  L 


«  Her  dlent  face  is  aabiUy  pile. 
And  sadness  shades  it  like  a  veil ; 
A  consecrated  non  she  seems. 
Whose  waking  thoughts  are  deep  as  dream.** 

Wilson. 
*  Bat  the  delicate  chain 
Of  thought,  once  tanked,  never  cleared  again.** 

M00R& 


Courtesy  and  curiosity  are  yery  often  at  variance.  With  a 
hurried  apology,  Lorraine  had  he&k  shown  into  a  huge, 
gloomy-looking  apartment^  where  he  was  left  to  his  own 
thoughts  and  a  small  lamp.  The  moon,  now  at  its  fillip  shone 
directly  into  the  room,  shedding  a  sad  and  softened  light, 
which  somewhat  concealed  the  rav^;es  of  time,  or  what  seemed 
the  work  of  that  even  worse  spoiler  — -  man.  The  floor  had 
heen  paved  with  alternate  squares  of  difi^rent- coloured  mar** 
bles :  it  had  heen  dilapidated  in  many  places,  and  the  vacancies 
611ed  with  common  stone.  The  panels  of  the  wall  were  of 
various  and  beautiful  woods  inlaid  in  fanciful  patterns,  while 
the  cornices  and  divisions  were  of  marUe  carved  exquisitely, 
and  the  ceiling  had  heen  painted  to  resemble  a  summer  sl^. 
There  was  now  scarcely  a  space  uninjured :  the  cornices  were 
broken  away ;  the  panels  had  initial  letters  and  uncouth  £&ces 
rudely  cut  upon  them ;  and  on  one  side  there  was  a  number 
of  small  round  holes,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  a  shower 
of  shot,  and  a  few  larger  ones  that  indicated  bullets.  The 
roof  was  smoked  and  scorched ;  and  two  pictures  himg  at  one 
end,  or  rather  their  frames  —  for  a  black  and  smouldered 
canvass  showed  that  fire  had  destroyed  the  work  of  the  painter. 
Still,  there  were  signs  of  human  habitation,  and  some  of 
female  ingenuity.  At  the  upper  window3  a  fine  old  vine  had 
been  carefully  trained  both  \tv%\()Le  vxidL^xiX^xSl  \\«aved  the 
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poTpose  of  a  curtain.  Near  it  was  a  high-baeked  chair^ 
covered  with  embroidered  silk^  whose  rich  bright  colours 
showed  it  had  but  lately  left  the  skilful  hand  of  its  worker; 
The  floor  beneath  was  spread  with  matting  of  the  fragrant 
grass  of  the  country:  beside  stood  a  small  table  of  inlaid 
wood^  and  a  cushion  was  at  the  feet,  also  worked  with  em* 
broidered  flowers.  Against  the  wall  were  hung  two  or  three 
crayon  drawings :  the  moonlight  showed  the  upper  one  to  be  a 
Madonna  and  Child  —  the  others  were  hidden  by  the  shadow 
of  the  vine-leaves,  which  fell  directly  upon  them.  A  cruciflx, 
made  of  Uack  oak  —  a  few  shelves,  which  seemed  crowded 
with  books  —  a  case,  which  appeared,  from  its  shape,  to  con- 
tain a  lute  or  guitar  —  and  two  or  three  small  chairs,  of  the 
same  dark  wood,  stood  near ;  but  the  rest  of  the  room  was 
utterly  unfurnished. 

The  destruction  wrought  by  time  never  oppresses  the  spirits 
as  does  that  wrought  by  man.  The  fallen  temple  —  the 
mouldering  tower,  grey  with  moss,  and  stained  with  rain,  — 
seem  but  to  have  submitted  to  the  inevitable  doom  of  all ;  and 
the  ruin  time  has  made,  time  also  hallows.  But  the  devastated 
home  and  perished  household  —  man's  sorrow  following  fast 
upon  man's  guilt  —  tells  too  near  a  tale  of  suffering.  The 
destruction  in  the  one  case  is  gradual  and  far  removed  from 
us  —  in  the  other,  it  may  be  sudden  and  fall  even  on  our  own 
home.  War,  even  in  the  distant  battle  of  a  foreign  land,  is 
terrible  and  sorrowful  enough ;  but  what  is  the  agony  of 
bloodshed  in  the  far  warfare  to  that  poured  at  our  own  doors, 
and  quenching  the  fire  of  our  own  hearth ! 

Edward  paced  the  room  mournfully :  he  gazed  on  the  slight 
remains  of  taste  which  had  turned  wealth  to  beauty.  But 
the  most  touching  part  of  all,  was  to  mark  the  eflbrt  that  had 
been  made  to  restore  something  of  comfort  and  appearance. 
He  thought  of  the  beautiful  face  he  had  seen  for  a  moment  -^ 
it  looked  very  young  to  have  known  much  of  sufiering.  The 
door  of  the  room  opened,  and  the  negro  appeared,  bringing  in 
sapper ;  and  the  Uttle  table  was  soon  spread.  There  was  a 
flask  of  light  wine,  a  melon,  some  bread,  and  fried  fish.  And 
with  all  the  volubility  of  his  race,  Csesar  explained,  that  the 
ladles  sent  their  excuses,  and  that  to-morrow  they  hoped  to 
make  him  personally  welcome. 
*    A  solitaj  sapper  is  soon  despatched*    TVvft  Xkfi:^  ^^sc^ 
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diowed  Lomdne  to  his  sleepiog-rooniy  almost  deaSaai 
with  apologies*  It  is  a  good  sign  when  servants  t 
credit  of  their  master's  hoose  so  much  to  heart.  An  ii 
room,  and  a  gigantic  bed  with  dark  green  hanging 
gloomy  enough  for  either  ghosts  or  banditti,  to  wfa 
terror  die  traveller  might  most  incline.  But  a  brigl 
fire  drew  at  least  round  itself  a  cheerful  cirde^  withic 
Lorraine  found  he  was  to  sleep.  The  floor  had  be 
with  heath  and  goat  skins^  and  on  them  more  com: 

j  bedding  than  a  traveller  ought  ever  to  consider  ne< 

The  huge  green  bed  was  evidently  too  old  and  mouldy : 
Considering  that  it  was  near  one^  and  that  he  had 
some  thirty  miles^  Edward  might  be  excused  for  s 
soundly^  even^  as  the  newspapers  say^  "  under  circum 
of  the  greatest  excitement"  He  was  awakened  by  t 
light  of  the  morning  sun  pouring  full  into  his  chamfa 
showing  the  past  luxury  and  present  desolation  by  w] 
was  surrounded.     The  floor^  the  wainscoting,  were  < 

^  hogany  —  the  walls  were  hung  with  the  finest  tapestry 

there  were  occasional  spaces  in  which  large  mirrors  hi 
set:  but  the  mahogany  was  rough  and  discoloure 
tapestry  rent  and  faded,  and  the  mirrors  either  wholl; 

I  and  their  places  filled  by  matting,  or  by  fragments  si 

and  shivered  in  every  direction.  The  floor  near  the  \ 
was  stained  as  if  by  heavy  and  long-continued  rain  ;  i 

|.  casement  was  now  repaired  by  different  kinds  of  coars< 

and  the  one  or  two  larger  openings  by  slips  of  wood. 
The  view  from  the  window  was  splendid.     On  one 

\  dense  wood  of  oak  and  cork  trees  spread  its  impenetra 

beautiful  barrier ;  on  the  other,  an  undulating  country  i 
every  variety  of  vineyard,  heath,  and  grove :  the  vines  e 
in  dieir  green  —  the  orange-groves,  whose  flowers,  n 

'  with  the  wild  thyme  on  the  heath,  scented  the  dew, 

rose  like  a  cloud  of  incense^  silvery  and  fragrant.     Gr 
the  mist  cleared  away,  the  distant  mountains  came  out 
and  bold  relief^  and  the  winding  river  grew  golden 
sunshine. 

jI  Edward  was  leaning  from  the  casement,  when  Cesa 

^  his  appearance  with  information  that  Donna  Margaretta 

y  breakfast.     He  followed  the  old  man  into  the  room  w] 

bAd  been  the  night  beCoie)  vxviV  «i^\j^  m  \!ck&  «xixL.chj 
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ihe  lady  whom  his  young  companion  addressed  as  her  mother, 
:With  the  first  word  she  spoke,  her  guest  recognised  that  pe- 
culiar insular  accent  which  none  but  a  native  of  £ngland  ever 
acquires.  We  rarely  pay  much  attention  to  what  neither  con- 
cerns nor  interests  us ;  and  Edward  had  forgotten  that  Don 
Juan  had  married  an  Englishwoman.  She  was  a  slight,  girl* 
ish-looldng  creature,  with  fair  hair  nearly  concealed  by  the 
veil  which  was  drawn  round  her  head  like  a  hood,  but  which 
in  its  simplicity  rather  added  to  her  very  youthful  face  — 
there  was  something  of  the  grace  of  childhood  with  which  she 
bade  a  countryman  welcome  ^  under  any  circumstances," 
slightly  glancing  at  the  dilapidated  room  :  —  "  Circumstances 
of  which  a  native  of  your  fortunate  land  cannot,  and  therefore 
will  not,  I  hope,  judge,"  said  a  low  sweet  voice,  in  good  but 
foreign  JSngli^. 

Lorraine  turned  to  the  speaker,  and  recognised  his  last 
night's  companion.  Their  eyes  met  for  a  moment :  in  hers 
there  was  a  singular  mixture  of  timidity  and  decision,  of 
appeal  and  yet  dignity.  She  blushed  deeply,  but  momentarily^ 
and  her  features  instantly  settled  into  an  expression,  calm^ 
almost  cold ;  as  if  any  betrayal  of  emotion  were  utterly  at 
variance  with  long  habits  of  self-control. 

Edward  had  seen  beauty  often,  and  seen  it  with  every  pos- 
able  aid ;  but  never  had  he  seen  beauty  so  perfect,  yet  so 
utterly  devoid  of  extraneous  assistance.  She  wore  a  loose 
black  stuff  dress,  up  to  the  throat,  and  the  folds  simply 
gathered  by  a  girdle  round  the  waist ;  yet  a  more  symmetricid 
figure  never  gave  grace  to  silken  robe.  The  swan-like  neck 
nobly  supported  the  finely*  shaped  head,  round  which  the 
hair  was  bound  in  the  simplest  manner.  The  features  were 
of  the  first  order :  the  high  forehead,  the  oval  of  the  face,  the 
short,  curved  lip,  gave  the  idea  of  a  Grecian  gem ;  and  the 
dear  pale  olive,  unbroken  by  colour  —  a  melancholy,  almost 
severe  expression  of  thought,  produced  also  the  efiect  of  th6 
more  spiritual  and  intellectual  beauty  of  a  statue  rather  than  a 
picture.  The  eyes  were  peculiarly  large,  beautiful  In  form 
and  colour ;  of  that  rare  deep,  soft  black ;  thoughtful  rather 
than  animated  ;  quiet,  downcast,  more  than  expressive ;  but  it 
was  not  difficult  to  imagine,  that,  when  their  midnight  depths 
were  kindled,  it  would  be  the  flashing  of  the  lightning.  There 
was  something -sad  in  seeing  youth  such  a  C0Ti\x«».\.  V)  \\s^  — 
a  £kce  whose  beauty  only  was  young. 
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With  a  bright  changefol  colour^  a  moatb  whose  amilei  wen 
in  unison  with  the  bright  dear  blue  eyes^  the  mother  ahnoit 
seemed  younger  than  the  daughter.  Donna  Maigaretta's  dress 
though  it  was  bUck,  showed  more  of  personal  adornment 
The  material  was  a  rich  silk.  The  ends  of  the  yeil,  drawi 
over  her  head^  were  embroidered  with  silver ;  she  had  long 
gold  ear-rings ;  to  a  rich  and  hurge  gold  chain  was  suspended 
a  cross  set  with  precious  stones  ;  and  over  the  arm  of  her 
chair  hung  a  rosary  of  agate  beads.  Another  contrast  was, 
that,  though  Beatrice's  little  hands  were  as  ezquisitdy  shaped 
as  her  mother's^  they  had  not  the  same  delicate  white  wMdi 
shows  the  hand  has  known  no  ruder  contact  than  a  silken 
thread,  a  lute-string,  or  a  flower.  Moreover,  the  contrast  be- 
tween her  throat  and  face  showed  that  Beatrice  was  somewhat 
sunburnt ;  while  her  mother* s  cheek  was  fair  as  one 

**  No  wind  has  swept — no  sun  has  kiss*d.**  t 

They  drew  round  the  breakfast-table^  which  was  as  neat  as 
if  it  had  been  prepared  in  £ngland.  There  was  chocolate, 
new  milk,  honeycomb  with  its  liquid  amber  droppings  fra- 
grant  of  a  thousand  flowers,  a  small  loaf,  and  a  little  basket  of 
green  figs.  Lorraine  observed,  that  while  the  rest  of  the  meal 
was  served  on  the  conmion  earthenware  of  the  country.  Donna 
Margaretta's  cup  was  of  exquisitely  painted  china^  and  placed 
on  a  small  silver  stand  wrought  in  filagree. 

The  meal  passed  cheerfully,  even  gaily.  If  Beatrice  was 
silent,  and  seemingly  anxious,  her  mother  appeared  to  be  ew&k 
in  high  spirits.  Delighted  to  see  a  countryman  of  her  own^ 
she  asked  a  thousand  questions.  The  sound  of  an  English 
voice  and  English  words  carried  her  back  to  her  childhood ; 
and  the  birds  and  flowers  she  had  then  loved  now  rose  upper- 
most in  her  recollections.  She  often  alluded  to  her  huslMUid 
—  said  he  would  soon  be  home  —  and  repeatedly  dwelt  on 
the  pleasure  it  would  give  him  to  see  an  Englishman. 

Breakfast  was  scarcely  finished  before  she  rose,  and  asked 
Edward  to  accompany  her  to  her  garden.  "  It  is  just  like  an 
English  one.** 

*'  It  is  very  hot^  dear  mother  —  had  you  not  better  stay  in 
the  house  ?  ** 

*^  There,  now  -—  wYien  la^  ^^tden.  ia  so  cooL     You  will  go^ 
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you  not  ?  "  said  she,  with  an  air  of  pretty  childish  en- 
r  to  £dward.  "  We  won't  take  you,  Beatrice." 
atrice  rose,  and,  calling  the  old  black  servant,  spoke  to 
in  a  low  voice  in  Spanish.  '^  Csesar  will  direct  you  — 
rou  will  take  care  of  my  mother,"  she  said  to  Lorraine, 
rather  more  earnestness  of  manner  than  seemed  neces- 

le  old  negro  led  the  way,  and,  with  a  most  ostentatious 
cleared  the  path,  which  wound  very  like  a  labyrinth,  tiU 
;ned  on  a  small  space  no  one  could  have  found  without  a 
.  Entirely  surrounded  by  ilex  and  oak  trees,  it  was  like 
land  of  sunshine;  the  soft  thick  grass  only  broken  by 
of  many-coloured  flowers.  In  the  midst  of  each  was  a 
en  stand,  on  which  was  a  straw  bee^hive  —  every  one 
)se  Cortez  of  the  insect  world  were  out  upon  their  golden 
I,  and  the  murmur  of  their  wings  was  like  an  echo  to 
lUing  fountain  in  the  midst.  The  basin  had  once  been 
d  like  a  lotus  leaf;  the  edges  were  now  rough  and 
n,  but  the  water  fell  clear  and  sweet  as  ever. 
8  companion  delightedly  pointed  out  the  flowers  and  the 
and,  whether  it  was  the  contagion  of  her  gladness,  the 
air,  or  the  sunshine,  his  spirits  awoke  from  the  depression 
i  morning  melancholy.  Her  peculiarly  sweet  laugh  rose 
Qusic ;  and  he  gradually  began  to  draw  a  parallel  between 
lother  and  the  daughter.  In  spite  of  the  interest  excited 
^atrice^  the  conclusion  was  in  favour  of  the  parent  ^'The 
thought  he  to  himself,  "  is  gloomy  and  desponding  — 
too  —  think  of  last  night's  adventure.  Donna  Mar- 
ta,  on  the  contrary,  reconciles  herself  to  the  alteration  of 
brtunes  by  a  gentle  contentedness,  engaging  her  mind 
entering  her  wishes  on  healthful  employment  and  inno- 
amusements,  in  the  best  spirit  of  feminine  philosophy." 
*  walked  round  the  garden  with  her,  till  they  came  to 
imense  ilex  tree  at  one  end.  It  had  its  lower  branches 
)ned  into  a  sort  of  bower,  and  a  rude  lattice-work  sup- 
d  the  growth  of  several  luxuriant  creeping  plants.  There 
two  or  three  seats  covered  with  matting ;  and  on  one  of 
,  at  the  foot  of  the  ilex.  Donna  Margaretta  took  her 
^'  It  is  not  so  pretty  as  our  EngUsh  ^axdsii&  — \i»s^ 
a  garden  at  home  ?  "  Edward  was  oViU^eA.  \ft  <ia^\«^ 
latteDdon  hitherto  to  horticultuxai  p\asai\&.     ^^"^  ^^^ 
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much  happier  in  England — now^  don't  you  tell  Beatr 
she  takes  his  part  —  but  Don  Henriquez  is  very  un 
leave  me  as  he  does.    I  have  not  seen  him  such  a  long 

Confidential  communications  are  usually  embarr 
and  £dward  began  to  think,  '^What  shall  I  say? 
companion  did  not  give  him  much  time  to  consider,  bei 
continued  —  '^  I  have  very  little  to  remind  me  of  Ei 
but  I  have  some  of  its  flowers  —  I  like  them  better  i 
-the  others : "  and,  putting  a  drooping  bough  aside,  she 
some  daisies,  of  which  she  gathered  a  few.  At  fi 
seemed  as  if  about  to  give  them  to  him,  when  sudde 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  passionately  exclaimed^ 
these  —  I  cannot  give  away  these.  They  are  English 
— •  you  will  get  plenty  in  your  own  country ;  you 
back  there  —  I  shall  see  England  no  more." 

Edward,  both  surprised  and  touched,  endeavoured  U 
her ;  she  did  not  appear  even  to  hear  what  he  said, 
the  flowers  drop,  and,  clasping  her  knees  with  joined 
rocked  backwards  and  forwards,  half  singing,  half  re 
the  words,  *'no  more;"  while  the  tears  fell  like  a 
down  her  face,  without  an  efibrt  on  her  part  to  sto; 
Gradually  the  sounds  became  inarticulate,  die  heavy  g] 
lash  rested  on  the  cheek,  her  head  made  a  natural  p 
the  ilex'  trunk,  and  Lorraine  saw  evidently  that  e 
sleeping.  To  withdraw  as  quietly  as  possible  seemed  '. 
plan ;  when  the  entrance  of  Beatrice  induced  him  to  hi 

Signing  to  him  for  silence,  she  bent  over  her  motht 
moment,  drew  a  branch  closer  to  exclude  the  sun  fr 
face ;  and,  with  a  step  so  light  that  even  to  Lorraine' 
was  inaudible,  she  left  the  arbour,  beckoning  him  to 
*'  I  feared  this,"  said  she,  her  dark  eyes  filling  witl 
whose  softness  was  but  momentary,  so  instantly  we 
checked.  ''  My  poor  mother !  —  God  forbid  you  shoi 
know  what  she  has  suffered !  —  Think  what  must  ha^ 
the  wretchedness  that  has  left  her  a  child  in  mind." 

The  truth  flashed  on  Edward.     Desolate  then,  inde 

the  situation  of  the  young  creature  before  him.     It 

di£Bcult  to  express  sympathy  to  one  who  evidently 

from  such  expression.     They  walked  on  in  silence  t 

came  to  where  the  negro  vraa  aX  ^ot\l. 

''/  cannot  leave  my  motViei',  \i\v^\i  ^^  ^^^oii^i^ 
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i  80  danned  to  find  herself  alone,  and  her  sleep  is  as  tran- 
sit as  it  is  uncertain ;  but  the  country  round  is  well  worth 
stranger's  attention,  and  Cesar  is  an  excellent  guide  as  to 
ids.  The  picturesque  I  must  leaye  to  yourself.  I  shall 
fpe  at  dinner  to  hear  you  say  that  our  valley  is  as  beautiful 
we  ourselves  think  it. 

Edward  asked  a  few  topographical  questions,  and  set  forth 
tthout  the  old  man,  who  seemed  infinitely  to  prefer  finishing 
B  attendance  on  his  carnations. 

The  finest  prospect  would  have  been  thrown  away  on  our 
lung  traveller:  all  he  wished  was  solitude  and  his  own 
oughts.  A  nook  was  soon  found ;  he  threw  himself  on  the 
ft  grass  beneath  a  large  myrtle-tree,  and  pondered  over  the 
ents  of  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours ;  at  the  same  time, 
ter  an  approved  English  fashion,  picking  off  the  leaves  from 
'ery  bough  within  his  reach.  One  refiection  made  him  strip 
poor  branch  very  quickly  —  it  was  the  thought  that,  under 
1  circumstances,  he  ought  not  to  remain  at  Don  Henriquez's 
luse.  Still,  his  family  were  evidently  so  situated  that  a 
lend  might  be  of  use.  What  could  have  induced  Beatrice 
^  assume  a  disguise  so  foreign  to  what  seemed  her  feelings 
id  manners  ?  If  he  could  find  out  the  difficulty,  might  he 
>t  offer  asdstance  ?  Desolate  and  deserted  as  both  she  and 
sr  unfortunate  mother  appeared  to  be,  every  kind  and  good 
ntiment  prompted  an  effort  to  serve  them.  The  result  of 
B  deliberations  was,  to  stay  a  little  while,  at  all  events.  He 
ight  convince  them  of  his  sincere  wish  to  render  any  aid  in 
s  power.  Advice  alone  to  one  so  friendless  as  Beatrice 
ight  be  invaluable.  So  picking  the  last  leaf  of  myrtle  he 
lokL  reach,  he  determined  to  remain.  Inclination  never 
ints  an  excuse  — -  and,  if  one  won't  do,  there  are  a  dozen 
hers  soon  found. 


CHAPTER  IL 

*•  EUe  gtoit  belle,  et  de  plus  la  seule  heritidre !  »  •  « 

Ce  Alt  8ur  cela  que  je  formal  le  projet  de  mon  ^tabllssemoit.** 

Htstotre  dc  Fleur  ^Eipwiwe. 

:kb  the  cards  which  form  a  child's  p\«y\h\ft^  \^%Rft^  wst 
'ssares  are  nicely  balanced  one  upon  the  oXSckex.    TV^  '^«^- 
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sure  of  change  is  opposed  by  that  of  habit ;  and  i 
best  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed^  we  like  best  t 
is  new.  Enjoyment  is  measured  by  the  character  oi 
viduaL  Lord  Manderille  was  sorry  to  leave  Romi 
he  had  grown  used  to  it.  Lady  Mandeville  wss  de 
leave  it^  because  she  had  grown  tired  of  it.  Emily 
by  that  restlessness  of  hope  which  peculiarly  belonf 
that  is  solely  imaginative^  was  rather  relieved  by,  thi 
with,  change.  The  map  of  her  world  was  colour 
afiecdons,  and  it  had  but  two  divisions,  —  absence 
'sence.  She  knew  that  Edward  Lorraine  was  en  the  i 
and  she  allowed  her  mind  to  dwell  on  the  vague,  ^ 
of  meeting  him. 

It  was  winter,  with  a  promise  of  spring,  when  th 
at  Naples.  A  few  days  saw  them  settled  in  a  vi] 
sea-coast^  at  some  distance  from  the  city.  Emily,  i 
flowers  with  all  the  passion  of  the  poetry  that  haun 
gathered  with  delight  the  clustering  roses  which 
miniature  wood  near  the  house,  and  wore  the  beaut 
in  the  days  of  February.  Lord  Mandeville  repro 
with  being  run  away  with  by  novelty,  and  said  coo 
them  a  double  charm  in  England.  "  The  blossom 
sand  times  fairer  when  we  have  seen  the  leaf  faH 
bough  bare." 

Still,  the  situation  of  their  villa  was  most  love! 
quite  seduded,  in  a  little  vale  filled  with  orange  1 
putting  forth  the  soft  green  of  their  leaves,  and  th 
white  tracery  of  their  coming  buds.  The  grove  i 
by  a  plantation  of  rose  trees,  a  few  pinasters,  and  a 
of  winding  paths.  It  was  evident  that  nature  had 
for  years  to  her  own  vagrant  luxuriance.  A  coloi 
completely  round  the  villa,  which  on  one  side  only 
to  the  sea,  whose  sounds  were  never  silent,  and  wb 
were  never  still.  A  space,  lightly  shadowed  by  a 
tered  orange-trees,  sloped  towards  a  terrace,  whi 
directly  down  upon  the  shore.  The  eye  might  wa 
the  blue  expanse,  broken  by  the  skimming  sails,  y 
tance  and  sunshine  turn  to  snow,  like  the  white  win 
sea-birds,  till  sky  and  sea  seem  to  meet,  false  alik< 
seeming  fairness  and  seemmg  umon  *, — \3bs&  saHS)  j 
l^ing  but  coarse  and  discolouxed  can^^sii^)  vo^  ^ 
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sea  and  sky  still  Immeasurable.  On  the  left^  the 
tretched  far  away  —  on  the  right,  a  slight  bend  in  the 
is  the  boundary  of.  the  view.  Thickly  covered  with 
1  dwarf  oaks  to  the  very  summit,  the  shore  arose  to  a 
^ight,  and  shut  out  the  city  of  Naples.  On  the  top 
le  white  waUs  of  the  convent  of  St.  Valerie ;  and  on  a 
ning,  when  the  wind  set  towards  the  villa,  the  vesper 
;ame  in  faint  music  over  the  sea. 
time  which  passes  pleasantly  passes  lightly ;  days  are 
ered  by  their  cares  more  than  by  their  content;  and 

succeeding  weeks  wrote  their  events  as  men,  says  the 
proverb,  do  benefits  —  on  water.  Lord  Mandeville 
y  more  desirous  of  returning  to  £ngland^  and  resolved 
ere  by  March  at  the  latest.  Lady  Mandeville  began 
date  on  the  efiect  her  proUg6e,  Miss  Arundel,  was 
lice  —  and  the  result  in  her  mind  was  a  very  brilliant 
)  do  her  talents  justice,  £mily  had  improved  very  much 
^r  residence  under  her  care.  Though  too  timid  and 
itive  in  her  temper  ever  to  obtain  entire  self-command, 

acquired  more  self-possession  —  a  portion  of  which  is 
isably  necessary  to  gracefulness  of  manner.  Encou- 
nd  called  forth,  her  natural  powers  began  to  be  more 

in  conversation;  and  her  accomplishments,  her  ex- 
lancing,  and  her  touching  voice,  \^ere  no  longer  painful 
herself  and  her  friends,  from  the  excess  of  fear  which 
I  their  exercise.  A  little  praise  is  good  for  a  very  shy 
—  it  teaches  it  to  rely  on  the  kindness  of  others, 
t,  not  least,  she  was  grown  very  much  handsomer ;  the 
)erfection  of  her  profile,  the  symmetry  of  her  figure, 
ore  beautiful  in  their  perfect  development. 
•  preparation  for  their  return  to  £ngland  engaged  Lord 
iUe  for  two  or  three  days  at  Naples;  and  the  day 
s  departure  the  rest  took  an  excursion  to  one  of  the 

the  neighbourhood.  This  excursion  had  been  long 
)f;  it  was  made  in  the  name  of  the  children  —  an 
common  on  such  occasions.  Childish  gaiety  is  very 
HIS,  and  sunshine  and  open  air  very  exhilarating ;  and 
}le  party  arrived  at  their  destination  in  that  humour 
leased,  which  is  the  best  half  of  pless\ic«.  Y^^\?!»i&:<^ 
Lady  Maiideville's  vivacity  was  the  xao^Xr  ^«t\sivQ% 

the  world.     The  two  boys  their  oxily  c»Ni2i^vc%>  ^^^^^ 
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wandered  about  in  search  of  a  picturesque  spot  for  their  dining*  Ji 
room.     Much  of  the  trouble  we  give  ourselves  is  quite  un- 
necessary —  it  matters  very  little  Y'here  a  good  appetite  finds 
its  dinner.     However,  trouble  is,  like  virtue,  its  own  reward. 
At  last,  at  the  instigation  of  a  little  peasant,  whose  keen  dark  ^ 
eyes  belied  him  much  if  he  were  not  a  very  imp  of  misduef,  j 
they  fixed  on  their  banqueting -place,     A  lovely  spot  it  was ;  % 
a  hanging  ground,  just  on  the  very  edge  of  a  wood,  whose    - 
dark  shadow  seemed  as  if  it  had  never  been  broken.     Bek>w  j 
them  spread  a  fair  and  fertile  country  —  vineyards  putting  1 
forth  their  first  shoots,  and  olive  plantations  whose  light  grey    ; 
leaves  shone  like  morning  frost-work  ;  while  the  dim  blue  line  "^ 
of  the  sea  closed  the  view.     The  side  of  their  hill  was  very 
varied  and  uneven ;  but  the  side  of  their  rest  was  decided  by 
the  welling  of  a  little  spring,  which  bubbled  up  a  sudden  vein 
of  silver  from  the  earth,  and  wandered  on  like  a  child  singing 
the  same  sweet  song.     The  place  was  covered  with  moss, 
whose  bright  green  was  speckled  with  purple,  crimson,  gold, 
minute  particles  of  colour,  like  an  elfin  carpet  embroidered  by 
Titania  and  her  fairy  court.     The  ground  rose  on  each  side 
like  a  wall,  but  hung  with  natural  tapestry  —  the  creeping 
plants  which  in  the  South  take  such  graceful  and  wreathing 
forms  in  their  foliage. 

On  a  space  a  httle.  below  lay  the  ruins  they  had  been  seek- 
ing. Vivid  must  have  been  the  imagination  that  could  there 
have  traced  the  temple  which,  in  former  days,  paid  homage 
to  the  beautiful  goddess,  by  being  beautiful  like  herself.  Two 
columns  alone  remained  —  Ionian  in  their  grace  and  lightness* 
A  few  fragments  of  the  wall  lay  scattered  about,  but  some 
chance  wind  had  sown  them  with  violets,  and  every  traeCf 
whether  of  architecture  or  decay,  was  hidden  by  the  broad 
leaves,  or  the  thousands  of  deep-blue  flowers,  whose  sweetnesa 
was  abroad  on  the  atmosphere. 

Francis  and  his  brother  were  especially  happy :  they  helped,^ 
or  rather  retarded^  the  spreading  their  dinner — every  dish 
was  to  be  ornamented  with  the  wild  flowers  they  had  gathered ; 
and  they  ran  about,  if  not  with  all  the  utility,  with  all  the 
celerity  of  goblin  pages.  I  do  not  think  childhood  the  hap- 
piest period  of  our  life ;  but  its  sense  of  happiness  is  pecu- 
liarly keen.  Other  days  have  more  means  and  appliances  of 
pieasure ;  but  then  t\ie\x  ie\i<^  \&  li^x  v^  ^'v^usite*    It  all^ 
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fttfirever^  comes  to  the  same  in  the  long-niu.     The  child  has 
to  learn  the  multiplication-tahle —  the  man  has  to  practise  it. 

^'  I  am  happy^*'  said  Lady  Mandeville^  "  to  find  I  have 
not  lost  all  taste  for  those  pleasures  called  simple  and  natural, 
as  all  out-of-door  pleasures  are  denominated." 

*'  £yen  in  England,  whose  climate  you  deprecate,  in  that 
^irit  of  amiable  opposition  which  I  once  heard  you  call  the 
)»y-arch  of  conversation,*'  replied  £mily,  *'  I  always  loved 
l)eiBg  out  in  the  open  air.  I  have  a  feeling  of  companionship 
with  our  old  trees ;  and  my  thoughts  take,  as  it  were,  freer 
ind  more  tangible  shapes.  I  always  used  to  go  and  think  in 
the  shrubbery." 

"  Dream,  you  mean.*' 

At  this  moment  their  little  guide  began  to  sing  one  of  those 
popular  airs  which  the  Italian  peasantry  execute  with  such 
liiignlar  taste.  They  listened  as  the  sweet  voice  died  away, 
and  then  was  repeated  by  an  echo  from  the  rock.  A  rush  of 
hurried  steps  broke  upon  the  song — the  branches  crashed 
overhead — the  party  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  half-dozen 
dark  figures.  In  another  moment,  Emily  felt  a  cloak  flung 
^er  her  head ;  and,  blinded  and  silenced,  was  lifted  seemingly 
m  some  one's  arms,  in  whose  grasp  she  was  nothing.  Again 
she  felt  herself  raised :  she  was  placed  on  a  horse — her  com- 
panion sprang  up  behind — and  off  they  galloped,  with  a  velo- 
city which  effectually  bewildered  her  senses.  She  could  only 
distinguish  the  sounds  of  other  horses'  steps  besides  their  own. 

At  length,  almost  fainting  with  their  speed,  she  was  aroused 
by  the  suddenness  of  their  halt.  She  was  lifted  from  the 
iiorse,  carried  a  short  distance,  the  cloak  partly  loosened,  and 
her  hand  drawn  within  a  powerful  arm,  that  half-guided, 
half-supported  her  up  a  long,  steep  fiight  of  steps.  A  door 
creaked  on  its  hinges — the  grasp  upon  her  was  relaxed — a 
strange  voice  said,  in  tolerable,  though  foreign,  accents, 
**  Ladies — from  the  days  of  chivalry  to  the  present,  no  woman 
was  ever  seriously  angry  at  the  homage,  however  rude,  excited 
by  her  own  charms :  they  pardon  the  offence  themselves  caused. 
Pray  use  your  own  pleasure,  of  which  I  am  the  slave." 

The  door  shut  heavily  on  hinges  whose  rust  grated  as  it 
dosed. 

*'Do  tiirow  that  great  cloak  aside,  and  \i^  laft 'wXiaX  1^^ 
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think  of  our  adventure,"  said  Lady  Mandeville^  who  seemed 
divided  between  alarm  and  laughter. 

Emily  collected  her  scattered  faculties,  and  looked  round 
with  all  the  terror  and  none  of  the  mirth  of  her  companion. 
They  were  in  a  spacious  room,  whose  days  of  splendour  had 
long  since  passed  away.  The  walls  had  once  been  stuccoed 
with  perhaps  beautiful  paintings, — damp  had  effaced  aU,  ex- 
cept patches  where  blues,  reds,  and  greens,  had  mingled  into 
one  dim  and  discoloured  stain.  All  trace  of  what  the  floor 
had  been,  was  lost  in  one  uniform  darkness.  The  windows 
were  fastened  with  strong  iron  lattices,  and  so  completely 
overgrown  with  ivy,  that  not  one  gleam  of  daylight  pierced 
through  the  thick  leaves. 

Evident  preparation  had,  however,  been  made  for  their 
arrival.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  spread  a  square  car-' 
pet,  and  on  it  stood  a  table,  on  which  were  placed  two  most 
sacrilegious-looking  wax-tapers :  it  is  to  be  feared  some  poor 
sinner  stayed  longer  in  purgatory  from  the  abduction  of  his 
offering.  These  threw  their  light  on  three  large  old  chairs, 
covered  with  tapestry,  which  seemed  long  to  have  been  the 
home  of  the  moth — and  also  showed  an  open  door,  leading 
into  another  apartment.  This  Lady  Mandeville  prepared  to 
explore.  It  was  fitted  up  as  a  bed-room.  On  a  dressing-table 
stood  two  more  wax-tapers,  but  unlighted,  a  large  looking- 
glass,  and  a  most  varied  assortment  of  perfumes  and  fragrant 
oils.  The  two  grated  windows  were  here  also  covered  with 
ivy  ;  but  the  view  was  very  confined. 

Lady  Mandeville  approached  the  table,  and  opening  one  of 
the  bottles  of  sweet  essences,  said,  '*  I  see  our  bandit  chief 
is  prepared  for  fainting  and  hysterics." 

'^  How  can  you  laugh  ?    Hark !    Did  you  not  hear  a  step  ?" 

^*  Yes,  I  heard  my  own.  My  dear  Emily,  do  not  be  more 
frightened  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  A  heavy  ransom  is 
the  worst  that  can  befall  us.  According  to  the  usual  course 
of  human  affairs,  we  shall  pay  dearly  for  our  amusement." 

'*  I  wish  we  had  staid  at  the  villa.  What  will  Lord  Man- 
deville say  }  *' 

'^  Wonder  what  induced  us  to  leave  England." 

"  Oh,  if  we  were  but  in  England  now !  ^ 

*'Ali  our  misfortunes  originate  in  my  acting  against  my 
principles.     What  b^mnesa  \i&Cl  1  m^  ^\o:^Vb  «sckd  innocent 
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leasures — your  dinings  on  the  grass  —  your  picturesque 
ituations  — your  fresh  water  from  the  fountain  ?  Mandeville 
lay  just  blame  himself:  he  was  always  talking  of  rural 
Djoyment^  till  I  thought  there  must  be  something  in  it." 

«'  But  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 

''  The  best  we  can.     Try  this  lemon  perfume." 

Lady  Mandeville  was  more  alarmed  than  she  would  allow : 
tiU^  the  excitement  of  the  adventure  kept  up  her  spirits, 
loreover^  she  had  been  so  accustomed  to  have  every  event 
appen  according  to  her  own  will,  that  the  possibility  of  the 
everse  was  one  of  those  misfortunes  which  we  expect  to  hap* 
en  to  every  one  but  ourselves. 

The  evening  closed  in.  At  last  the  rusty  hinges  of  the 
oor  announced  an  arrival^  and  an  old  woman  appeared  bear- 
ig  various  kinds  of  food.  She  spread  the  table^  and  pre* 
;ntly  returned  with  two  flasks  of  wine.  She  looked  good- 
atured^  and  seemed  civil ;  but  the  various  attempts  of  Lady 
landeville  to  engage  her  in  conversation  were  fruitless,  as 
either  understood  what  the  other  said. 

The  supper  was  laid^  and  for  three.  The  old  woman  left 
le  room;  and  a  few  moments  after,  a  cavalier  made  his 
ppearance.  Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than  his 
1  trance.  A  large  cloak  enveloped  his  tall  figure — the  heroes 
f  the  Cobourg  might  have  studied  its  folds  ;  a  profusion  of 
iathers  waved  from  his  slouched  hat ;  and  his  black  whiskers 
id  mustaches  finished  the  effect  He  flung  the  cloak  most 
lelo-dramatically  over  his  left  arm — took  off  the  plumed  hat^ 
hose  white  feathers  swept  the  floor — shewed  a  pair  of  silver- 
lounted  pistols,  and  a  dark-blue  doublet  laced  with  crimson 
id  gold,  and  a  worked  falling  collar.  Wallack  himself  could 
9t  have  dressed  the  bandit  better.  He  was  tall— handsome, 
I  the  style  of  the  sublime  and  sallow — and  advanced  to 
le  table  with  an  ease  whose  only  fault  was,  that  it  was  too 
aborate. 

"  I  cannot  but  regret,  ladies,  that  your  first  visit  to  the 
istle  of  my  ancestors  should  be  less  voluntary  than  I  could 
ish  ;  but,  alas !  beauty  has  much  to  answer  for." 

"  The  courtesy  of  your  manner,"  said  Lady  MandeviUe^ 
lutiously    suppressing  some   sudden   emolioTv  o^   vqx^tss^^ 
belies  that  of  your  conduct.    What  can  '^oxa  xao'^^^'^^^ 
B  welcome  us  aa  guests  ?     If  we  accept  -jOMxYtfw^^^^M  * 
m  four  protection," 
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I  would  die  to  give  you  pleasure — I  live  but  in  your 
Bight," 

.  "  Again  let  me  ask  you  your  motive  for  this  outrage ;  or 
rather^  let  me  entreat  you  to  name  our  ransom,  and  give 
us  the  means  of  communicating  with  our  friends.*' 

'*  Ransom  !  name  it  not  to  me.  Love,  not  gold,  has  led 
me  on.  Beautiful  mistress  of  my  heart,  behold  your  slave !" 
and  he  dropped  on  one  knee  before  Emily,  who  clung,  half- 
faindng  with  surprise  and  fear,  to  Lady  Mandeville.  **  1 
have  loved  you  for  years ;  in  England,  when  an  exile  from  my 
native  country,  I  worshipped  at  a  distance.  I  returned  to 
Naples ;  but  my  heart  was  away  in  your  cold  island — our 
Southern  beauties  were  lovely  in  vain — when,  one  day,  I  saw 
you  on  the  strado.  Alas  !  even  then  none  but  a  lover  might 
have  hoped.  I  knew  the  pride  of  the  English — how  httie 
my  noble  name  or  my  fervent  passion  would  avail  with  the 
haughty  islanders,  your  friends.  Love  made  me  desperate. 
I  assembled  my  vassals ;  and  now  sue  at  your  feet  for  pardon." 

Emily  was  speechless  with  dismay,  when  her  romantic 
lover  turned  to  Lady  Mandeville. 

"  May  I  implore  your  intercession  ?  TeU  her  that  all  she 
waves  of  entreaty  now,  shall  be  repaid  in  adoration  after  our 
marriage.*' 

**  Surely,"  said  Lady  MandeviUe,  retaining  her  self-pos- 
session, though  with  difficulty,  '^  if  you  have  been  in  England, 
you  must  know  that  Miss  Arundel,  as  a  minor,  is  dependent 
on  the  will  of  her  guardian." 

*'  Ah,  his  pleasure  wiU  foUow  hers.  I  have  planned  every 
thing.  To-morrow  morning  my  confessor  wiU  be  here  ;  he 
will  unite  us :  and  when  her  guardian.  Lord  Mandeville,  re-« 
turns,  I  shall  implore  your  mediation.  A  few  days  will 
arrange  all  our  affairs.'* 

'<  I  would  rather  die ! "  exclaimed  Emily,  roused  into  mo- 
mentary energy. 

^*  Ah,  you  young  ladies  do  not  always  die  when  you  talk 
about  it.    To-morrow  will  see  you  Countess  di  Frianchettini." 

'*  Such  a  marriage,"  said  Lady  Mandeville,  '*  would  be  a 
farce.     Remember  the  inevitable  punishment" 

"  Which  it  will  then  be  the  interest  of  my  bride  to  avert. 
What  rational  objection  can  the  lady  urge  ?     I  offer  her  rank 
-^to  be  mistress  o£  m^  \ieaxX  ^ud  \a^  s:a&\2^^ 
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Lady  Mandeville  glanced  round  the  dilapidated  and  empty 
room.     The  Count  saw  the  look. 

"  YeB,  our  noble  house  has  lost  its  ancient  splendour.  This 
has  been  the  century  of  revolutions ;  and  our  family  have  not 
escaped.  Should  Miss  Arundel  prefer  the  security  of  her  own 
more  fortunate  island^  I  am  willing^  for  her  sake^  to  make  it 
my  country.  Alas!  our  Italy  is  as  unfortunate  as  she  is 
beautiful ;  —  not  hers  the  soil  in  which  patriotism  flourishes." 

''  The  Count  Frianchettini  is  a  patriot^  then  ?  How  does 
the  violence  practised  upon  us  accord  with  his  ideas  of 
liberty  ?  " 

^'  Love,  Signora,  owns  no, rule.  But,  a  thousand  pardons 
—  in  the  lover  I  forget  the  host.  Permit  me  to  hand  you  to 
the  supper-table." 

Decision  is  easy  where  there  is  no  choice.  Faint  and 
bewildered,  £mily  took  her  seat,  drawing,  like  a  child,  close 
to  Lady  Mandeville,  who  was  at  once  alarmed  and  amused. 

''  I  can  recommend  this  macaroni,  for  it  is  my  favourite 
dish:  I  am  very  national.  You  will  not  take  any?  Ah, 
young  ladies  are,  or  ought  to  be,  light  eaters.  Your  ladyship 
will,  I  trust,  set  your  fair  companion  an  example." 

The  Count  at  least  did  honour  to  the  macaroni  he  recom- 
mended, contriving,  nevertheless,  to  talk  incessantly.  He 
turned  the  conversation  on  England  —  named  divers  of  their 
friends  —  asked  if  one  was  dead,  and  another  married  — and 
hoped  Emily  was  as  fond  as  ever  of  the  opera. 

"  We  seem  to  have  so  many  mutual  acquaintances,"  re- 
marked Lady  Mandeville,  carelessly,  "  I  wonder  we  happen 
never  to  have  met  before." 

The  Count  gave  her  a  keen  glance ;  but  hers  was  a  well- 
educated  countenance;  —  even  in  ordinary  intercourse  she 
would  have  been  as  much  ashamed  of  an  unguarded  expression 
of  face  as  of  language ;  and  now  it  was  under  most  careful 
restraint. 

"  Ah,  your  ladyship's  circle  was  too. gay  for  me.  I  was  a 
misanthropic  exile,  who  shrank  from  society.  The  object  that 
might  have  induced  me  to  join  it  I  had  not  then  beheld  —  I 
only  saw  Miss  Arundel  just  before  she  left  town.  My  sentence 
of  banishment  was  revoked;  but  Naples  \i&d\Q«X.\x%  OcAxen^ 
when  I  saw  the  idol  of  my  soul,  and  xeaoVved  ^^  ^cs\si^^»- 
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-  '^  Take  my  advice  —  restore  us  to  our  friends,  and  our 
gratitude " 

'^  Signora,  I  have  lived  in  the  worlds  and  prefer  certainty 
to  expectation.  I  will  now  retire;  —  late  hours  must  not 
injure  the  roses  I  expect  my  bride  to  wear  to-morrow.  I  go 
to  guard  your  slumbers." 

So  saying,  he  folded  his  cloak  around  him,  and  departed — 
to  say  the  truth,  a  little  disappointed.  £mily*s  state  of  breath- 
less terror  had  disconcerted  one  of  his  plans.  He  had  relied 
on  producing  something  of  an  impression; — plumes,  pist(^, 
cloak,  mustaches,  passion,  and  an  attitude,  he  had  calculated 
were  irresistible ;  but  not  a  glance,  except  of  fear,  had  been 
turned  towards  him.  However,  the  game  was  in  his  own 
hands,  and  he  cared  little  whether  he  roughed  or  smoothed  it. 

*^  Why,  Emily ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Mandeville,  unable,  even 
under  such  circumstances,  to  suppress  her  laughter,  do  you  not 
remember  this  hero  of  our  <  Romance  of  the  Castle  ? ' " 

Emily  shook  her  head. 

^'  Only  dear,  that  Count  Frianchettini,  the  lover  and  the 
patriot,  is  Signer  Giulio,  our  old  hair-dresser.  I  recognised 
him  instantly.  Oh,  he  must  know  enough  of  English  people 
to  be  aware  that  this  plan  is  ridiculous.  What  a  hero  for  a 
melodrame !  I  will  advise  him  to-morrow  to  come  out  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  offer  to  patronise  his  benefit." 

The  old  woman's  entrance,  to  clear  away  the  supper,  broke 
off  their  dialogue.  She  pointed  to  their  bed-room,  made  every 
offer  of  service  by  signs,  and  at  length  departed.  They  heard 
heavy  bolts  drawn  on  the  outside  of  their  door. 

"  What  shall  we  do ! "  exclaimed  Emily,  bursting  into 
tears. 

<'  Why,  I  cannot  advise  your  marriage,  which  absurd  pro- 
ject I  do  not  believe  our  romantic  pro/esseur  will  dare  carry 
into  execution.  Only  try  to  suppress  all  appearance  of  terror ; 

—  fear  is  his  best  encouragement ;  for  fear,  he  clearly  sees,  is 
all  he  has  to  expect.  Rely  upon  it  he  has  been  reading 
romances  in  England,  and  thought  a  picturesque  chief  of 
banditti  would  turn  any  young  lady's  head.  So  polite  a 
coiffeur  will  surely  never  send  one  of  our  ears  as  a  token  for 
our  ransom.  Why,  it  would  go  to  his  heart  to  cut  off  a 
favourite  curl." 

*^  How  dreary  the  room  \oo\»\  —  xJaa  ^axV  ^<yw  — .  the 
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discoloured  walls  -*-  the  huge  shadows,  which  seem  to  move 
as  I  gaze ! " 

''  The  very  place  for  ghosts  and  midnight  murder.  You 
must  certainly  re-furnish  them — but  quite  in  the  antique 
style  —  when  you  are  Countess  di  Frianchettini." 

'^  How  can  you  jest  at  the  bare  possibility  of  such  a  mis- 
fortune ?  " 

"  What  is  the  use  of  crying  ?  Thank  God  the  children 
were  left  behind  —  they  wiU  give  the  alarm.  I  have  arranged 
all  the  scene  of  to-morrow  in  my  own  mind.  You  wiU  be 
dragged  to  the  altar ;  —  you  will  faint^  of  course ;  this 
occasions  a  delay  —  a  sudden  noise  is  heard  —  a  party  of 
soldiers  rush  in  —  a  little  fighting,  and  we  are  safe.  It  is  so 
very  unromantic  to  be  rescued  by  one's  husband  :  it  would  be 
such  an  opportunity  for  a  lover.  TVhat  do  you  say  to 
Edward  Lorraine  —  he  would  be  a  fitting  hero  for  such  an 
adventure  ?  " 

Emily  blushed,  but  made  no  answer.  Indeed,  she  was 
seized  at  that  moment  with  a  desire  to  explore  their  prison. 
The  survey  was  soon  finished.  The  first  room  contained 
nothing  but  the  table  and  three  large  chairs :  the  other,  whose 
only  entrance  was  the  door  which  led  from  the  outer  apart- 
ment, had  two  mattresses  and  the  dressing-table;  and  the 
windows  were  only  covered  with  a  slight  grating,  which 
yielded  to  a  touch.  Lady  Mandeville  tore  away  some  of  the 
ivy,  and  looked  out.  There  was  water  below  —  for  the  stars 
were  reflected  with  the  tremulous  brightness  which  mirrors 
them  in  the  wave ;  and  a  dark  outline,  as  if  of  a  steep  and 
wooded  bank^  arose  opposite. 

*'  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  we  can  but  throw  our- 
selves into  the  river :  which  would  you  like  best  —  to  be  shot, 
stabbed^  or  drowned?  " 

Emily  shuddered ;  and^  to  own  the  truth,  as  the  cold  night- 
air  chilled  them  to  the  very  heart,  Lady  Mandeville's  spirits 
sank  very  considerably.  Danger  she  coidd  laugh  at — for  she 
could  not  force  herself  to  believe  it  could  menace  her  —  but 
personal  inconvenience  made  itself  felt;  and  she  trembled 
with  cold,  while  Emily  shook  with  fear.  It  was  a  pleasant 
prospect  of  passing  the  night,  especially  a  night  that  looked 
to  sucli  a  morning.  They  sat  down  on  one  of  the  mattresses 
—  tired,  but  Afraid  to  sleep  —  and  \er^  \\i'dx^ixil  ^^\.  "^v^ 
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had. been  half  sufibcated  by  their  cloaks^  which  had  been  used 
to  blindfold  them — at  least  they  now  served  to  wrap  them  up. 
Small  evils  make  the  worst  part  of  great  ones :  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  endure  misfortune  than  to  bear  an  inconvenience. 
Captain  Franklin^  half  frozen  on  the  Arctic  shores,  would  not 
grumble  one  tithe  so  much  as  an  elderly  gentleman  sitting  in 
a  draught. 


CHAPTER  III. 

**  Bat  our  hero,  ai  might  be  supposed,  toon  began  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  this 
obscure  celebrity,  and  to  look  out  for  opportunities  of  accomplishing  a  more 
extended  fame." —  Sydenham. 

Genius  has  many  misfortunes  to  encounter;  but  the  worst 
that  can  befaU  it,  is  when  it  happens  to  be  universal.  When 
a  whole  world  is  before  it  from  which  to  choose,  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  decide.  This  had  been  the  case  with  Giulio  Castelli. 
His  mother  was  a  dancer  at  the  Neapolitan  Opera ;  his  father 
—  but  truly  that  was  an  honour  which,  like  the  crown  of 
Belgium,  no  one  seemed  very  ready  to  accept.  The  first  ten 
years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  enacting  interesting  orphans 
or  Cupids ;  but,  alas !  he  grew  out  of  the  theatrical  costume 
and  the  age  of  Love.  His  mamma  died ;  his  uncle  adopted 
him,  and  insisted  on  bringing  him  up  in  an  honest  way  — 
which  meant,  cheating  his  customers  for  macaroni  as  mudi  as 
possible. 

Young  Giulio  soon  made  macaroni  as  well  as  his  uncle,  and 
then  felt  he  had  a  soul  superior  to  his  situation.  He  settled 
his  accounts  summarily  —  that  is  to  say,  he  took  as  many 
ducats  as  he  could  find,  and  joined  a  company  of  strolling 
comedians.  If  his  musical  talents  had  equalled  his  others, 
his  fortune  had  been  made ;  but  he  had  a  voice  and  ear  that 
might  have  been  English.  He  was  next  valet  to  an  English 
nobleman,  who  lived  in  his  carriage :  he  was  cook  to  a  car- 
dinal, on  the  profits  of  whose  kitchen  he  travelled  for  a  while 
at  his  own  expense.  He  went  to  Paris  as  an  artist,  who  took 
likenesses  in  rose-coloured  wax ;  and  was  successful  to  a  de- 
gree as  hair-dresser  in  London.  He  soon  was  what  seemed 
wealthy  to  an  Italian*    M  Vie  %^^^  xvch.^  he  grew  sentji- 
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mental  —  thought  of  grapes  and  snnshine  -*  his  first  love  — ^ 
and  his  old  uncle. 

He  returned  to  Naples  —  found  Serafina  had  married  — 
grown  fat,  and  had  had  seven  children.  His  uncle  was  dead^ 
and  had  left  his  property  to  a  convent  to  say  masses  that  his 
nephew  might  turn  from  his  evil  ways.  Giulio  felt  idle  and 
stupid  —  gambled  and  lost  his  last  pistole  —  had  recourse  to 
his  wits  and  his  old  opinion,  that  it  was  a  person's  own  fault  if 
he  was  poor  while  others  were  rich. 

There  was  some  philosophy  in  this ;  but,  like  most  other 
doctrines  when  reduced  to  practice,  it  was  carried  too  far.  His 
principles  endangered  his  person ;  and  the  futurity  of  the 
galleys  was  a  disagreeable  perspective. 

One  day  Lady  MandeviUe  and  Emily  drove  into  Naples. 
The  gaily  embroidered  curtains  of  their  vehicle  blew  aside, 
and  the  two  ladies,  muffled  in  fur  mantles,  were  distinctly 
visible. 

It  is  curious  how  little  we  speculate  on  what  may  be  the 
impression  we  produce  on  others  —  imless,  indeed^  vanity 
comes  into  play,  and  then  there  is  no  bound  to  the  speculation. 
Stilly  the  general  feeling  is  utter  indifference.  Take  an  ex- 
ample from  London  life.  Some  fair  dame  ^^  in  silk  attire  " 
folds  her  cloak  round  her  —  if  very  cold  half  buries  her  face 
in  her  boa  —  and  drives  the  ususd  morning  round,  without 
one  thought  given  to  the  crowd  through  which  she  passes ; — 
and  yet  how  many  different  sensations  have  followed  the  track 
of  that  carriage  !  admiration,  envy,  even  hate.  Some  youth 
has  loitered  on  his  busy  way  to  take  another  gaze  at  a  being 
whose  beauty  and  grace  are  of  another  order  than  his  working 
world.  Some  young  pedestrian  of  her  own  sex  has  cast  a 
glance  of  envy  at  the  bonnet  of  which  a  glimpse  is  just  caught 
through  the  window ;  and,  as  envy  is  ever  connected  with  re- 
pining, turns  regretfully  to  pursue  a  walk  rendered  distasteful 
by  comparison.  Then  hate  —  that  hate  with  which  the 
miserably  poor  look  on  others'  enjoying,  what  he  sees,  but 
shares  not,  and  pursues  the  toil  that  binds  him  to  the  soil^ 
fiercely  and  bitterly  saying,  "  Why  have  I  no  part  in  the  good 
things  of  earth  ?''  Still  less  did  Lady  MandeviUe  and  Emily, 
as  they  drove  through  the  streets  of  Naples,  dreary  as  is  the 
aspect  of  a  southern  metropolis  in  the  winter,  —  still  less  did 
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they  think  of  the  hopes,  the  enterprise,  and  the  diring,  11 
appearance  excited  in  the  breast  of  one  indiyiduaL 

Giulio  had  for  some  time  past  been  connected  with  sfl 
gentlemen  who  quite  differed  with  Solomon  aboat  the  adv; 
tages  of  a  dry  morsel  and  quietness,  rather  preferring  Wor 
worth's  view  of  the  case  — 

**  The  good  old  rale 
Sufficeth  them,  the  limple  plan— 
That  they  should  take  who  hare  the  power. 
And  they  ihould  keep  who  caik  '* 

There  was  an  old  castle  by  a  small  river,  only  a  short  r 
tance  from  the  Mandevilles  —  the  haunt  of  some  half  do: 
of  his  more  immediate  associates  —  that  seemed  the  very  pi 
for  an  exploit  like  the  one  he  meditated.  His  residence 
England  had  taught  him  the  language ;  and  one  or  two  11 
adventures  had  given  him  a  high  idea  of  English  predilecti< 
for  foreigners ;  he  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
Miss  Arundel  was  a  girl  of  any  heart,  it  never  could  resic 
picturesque  banditti  chieftain  —  Salvator  Rosa  and  the  Sur 
Theatre  blended  in  one.  His  plan  was  skilfully  laid,  i 
daringly  executed.  The  impression  he  was  to  produce  i 
the  only  erroneous  part  of  his  calculations. 

It  was  now  a  little  past  midnight.  '^  My  dear  Emily,"  s 
Lady  Mandeville,  "  if  there  were  but  a  castle  clock  to  toll  '• 
hour  r 

'^  If  Lord  Mandeville  returns  home  to-night,  as  we  expect 
surely  he  will  be  able  to  trace  us." 

"  It  is  upon  his  efforts  I  rely.  O  Heaven !  what  is  that 
as  something  fell  heavily  in  at  the  window. 

It  was  the  extreme  stillness  that  exaggerated  the  noise ;  f 
when  they  picked  up  the  cause,  it  was  an  arrow,  evidently  j 
cut,  and  a  strip  of  narrow  paper  folded  tightly  round, 
contained  these  words,  written  in  pencil : — 

''If  you  can  manage  to  lower  a  string  from  the  window  y< 
escape  is  certain. 

"  An  Englishman." 

Lady  Mandeville  sprang  to  the  window.      She  had  aires 
cleared  away  enough  ivy  to  enable  her  to  see  out.     It  was 
dark  to  distinguish  any  object  definitely :  the  shadow  of  t 
old  castle  lay  black  on  the  river,  and  the  outline  of  the  oppot 
bank  was  only  marked  \yj  dee^^t  o'^^^mtvI'^. 
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ow  shall  we  manage  ?" 

ly,  whose  distinguishing  quality  was  not  presence  of 
only  looked  eagerly  at  her  companion, 
e  cannot  he  worse  off — we  may  he  hetter.  I  am 
my  dear  girl,  even  to  propose  such  a  sacrifice ;  but  give 
t  pretty  apron  we  thought  so  picturesque  and  peasant- 
is  morning,  and  help  me  to  tear  it  into  strips." 
ly  took  off  her  hlue  silk  apron,  whose  red  trimming  was 
ring  likeness  of  a  Neapolitan  costume.  It  was  soon  torn 
i  knotted  together. 

is  so  light  that  the  wind  will  blow  it  back.     What  shall 
to  steady  it  ?     An  arm  of  these  huge  chairs  would  be 
)nyenient ;  but  to  break  them  is  beyond  my  strength, 
have  an  idea." 
aying.  Lady  Mandeville  turned  to  the  toilette,  and  mer- 

tied  up  in  her  handkerchief  the  various  brushes,  combs, 
imade,  and  rouge,  with  which  the  table  was  profusely 
I.  Their  weight  was  sufficient,  and  the  string  was 
i  from  the  window. 

y  heard  a  splash  in  the  water,  and  the  next  moment 
ing  was  apparently  taken  hold  of :  again  it  felt  slack, 
ey  drew  it  up,  with  some  light  weight  attached  to  it 
taw  a  coil  of  rope,  and  another  little  scroll.  It  was  a 
)m  a  pocket-book,  written  in  pencil  •—  by  the  £9^,  not 
It  —  and  contained  these  words : 
0  the  rope  is  fastened  a  species  of  ladder.  Can  you 
t  up,  and  secure  it  sufficiently  to  allow  my  ascent  ?  If 
n  —  by  way  of  signal,  darken  your  lights  for  a  mo- 

h  some  difficulty  they  deciphered  the  scrawl^  and  in- 
proceeded  to  carry  its  advice  into  execution. 
y  Mandeville's  buoyant  spirits,  those  nurses  of  ready 
iggested,  as  she  herself  said,  laughingly,  "  as  many  re- 
i  as  a  romance."     They  drew  up  the  ladder,  and  secured 
ttaching  the  rope  to  the  three  heavy  arm-chairs, 
or  deliverer  will,  at  ail  events,  not  look  his  character  if 
iveighs  these  huge  masses  of  architecture  rather  than 
ire." 
signal  was  given  by  shrouding  the  lights.     Ova  vox- 
surprise^  and  a  dark  shadow  ap^axed.  %XV)Bl%  -y^VBL^Q-^ 
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A  Strong  grasp  forced  Aside  the  iron  stanchions  —  a  tall  slight 
figure  sprang  into  the  room. 

^'  Mr.  Spenser  I  the  very  hero  for  an  adventure  !"  exclaimed 
Lady  Mandeville. 

*'  Miss  Arundel !"  exclaimed  the  cavalier^  his  eye  naturally 
fixed  on  its  chief  object  of  interest 

'^We  must  wait  to  finish  our  astonishment/'  said  Lady 
Mandeville. 

"  Indeed,"  returned  Cecil,  **  time  is  precious.  Have  you 
courage  to  descend  a  ladder  of  rope  ?  I  think  I  can  guarantee 
your  safety." 

Pausing  one  moment  to  secure  the  chairs  more  firmly, 
Spenser  again  approached  the  casement. 

'^  My  young  companion,"  rejoined  Lady  Mandeville,  ^'  shall 
go  first  —  my  nerves  are  the  more  serviceable  of  the  two." 

Emily  trembled  to  such  a  degree  that  Cecil  supported  her 
with  difficulty  to  the  boat,  where  the  ladder  terminated,  and 
was  kept  firm  by  some  stranger.  However,  the  conviction 
on  his  mind  was,  that  nothing  could  be  more  graceftd  than 
timidity  in  a  woman.  Lady  Mandeville  followed  ;  and  three 
minutes  was  the  utmost  time  that  elapsed  before  their  little 
boat  was  floating  down  the  stream. 

The  strictest  silence  was  preserved.  At  length  the  stranger 
said,  in  very  patois-sounding  Italian,   '<  We  can  use  our  oars 


now.*' 


« 


How  did  you  come  so  opportunely  to  our  rescue?*' 
I  will  give  you,"  returned  Cecil,  ^*  no  recital  just  at  pre- 
sent.    We  must  row  for  our  lives,  as  they  say  on  the  Thames 
when  they  are  rowing  for  '  the  cup  and  the  kiver.'  " 

The  light  dip  of  the  oars  alone  broke  on  the  silence.  Lady 
Mandeville  was  more  anxious  now  the  danger  was  over ;  and 
Emily  was  too  much  exhausted  to  speak  :  besides,  to  tell  the 
truth,  disappointment,  however  unreasonable  it  may  seem, 
was  the  uppermost  feeling  in  her  mind.  When  she  saw  a 
young  cavalier  spring  into  the  room,  she  immediately  made  up 
her  mind  that  it  was  Lorraine.  A  young  lady's  lover  is  always 
present  to  her  imagination ;  and,  of  course,  exaggerating  in 
her  own  mind  both  the  difficulty  and  honour  of  the  adventure, 
she  felt  as  if  Edward  had  been  actually  defrauded.  If  not  the 
most  unreasonable  —  that  would  be  saying  too  much  -—  a  girl 
in  love  is  certainly  the  xnosX  \ixvxe%:&Q\i\xv^  of  human  beings. 
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The  tide  of  the  narrow  stream  was  with  them ;  Cecil  and 
his  comrade  rowed  yigorously ;  and  all  danger  of  pursuit  was 
rapidlj  decreasing.  But  that  each  of  the  party  were  too  much 
occnpied  for  external  observation,  the  eye  might  have  dwelt 
delightedly  on  the  still  beauty  around.  The  deep  river^  where 
the  oar  dipped^  but  plashed  not  —  the  gloomy  outlines  of  the 
steep  banks^  whose  old  trees  seemed  gigantic  —  the  dark  sky 
overhead^  where  two  or  three  small  but  bright  stars  shone  their 
only  lights  so  far  and  so  spiritual  —  the  gleam  of  the  tapers, 
which,  from  the  stream's  running  in  a  straight  line,  was  still 
irisible  from  the  casement  of  the  old  castle,  though  now 
diminished  to  a  small  bright  point  —  the  obscure  which  they 
were  penetrating  —  for,  from  the  increasing  height  of  its 
[tanks,  the  river  grew  darker  and  darker  —  all  made  one  of 
those  exciting  scenes  where  the  imagination,  like  a  landscape- 
painter,  colours  from  nature,  only  idealising  a  little.  A  bend 
in  the  river  shut  out  the  castle  light :  the  boatmen  paused  on 
their  oars. 

''  All  path  by  the  river  ends  here  on  their  side ;  and  we 
ire  now  as  safe  as  fish  in  the  sea  when  there's  nobody  to 
catch  them,"  said  the  same  coarse  voice  as  before. 

Cecil  now  commenced  his  narrative,  which  was  soon  told. 
Attracted  by  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  wild  and  little-known 
southern  part  of  Naples,  he  had  been  wandering  there  for 
some  weeks  —  so  he  said ;  to  which  may  be  added,  he  was 
making  up  his  mind  whether  Miss  Arundel  would  think  him 
a  welcome  visiter  at  the  villa.  We  always  hesitate  where  the 
feelings  are  concerned  —  and  he  loitered  away  a  whole  day  of 
uncertainty  when  only  within  a  couple  of  hours'  ride  from 
their  house.  This,  he  stated,  was  occasioned  by  the  great 
beauty  of  the  place  and  its  environs. 

About  sunset,  he  was  leaning  on  the  remains  of  an  old  wall, 
which  had  once  probably  surrounded  a  Roman  encampment, 
and  now  served  as  a  line  of  demarcation  between  two  villages, 
B8  jealous  of  each  other's  claims  as  near  neighbours  usually 
Gure.  While  he  was  deliberating  whether  he  should  ride  over 
to  the  Mandevilles  or  not,  a  man,  a  stranger  —  though  by  this 
Lime  he  was  well  acquainted  with  most  of  the  peasants-— 
»me  up  and  spoke  to  him.  This  is  not  so  impertiKi^icit  vcv  vc^ 
[talian  as  it  is  in  an  JBnglishman — or  it  Va  not  \)ckcrat!^x.  Y^, 
which  amouDts  to  the  same  thing,     Ced\,  \)fck«t^^Qit^'>  cw^^^l 
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replied  to  his  question^  which  was  one  almost  as  general  as  the 
weather^  viz.  the  time.  Still  the  man  lingered^  and  at  last 
said,  '^  The  Signor  Inglesi  does  not  seem  a  cayalier  that  would 
leave  his  own  countrywomen  in  trouhle  without  helping  them." 

*'  Why,  that  must  very  much  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
distress." 

No  Englishman  was  ever  yet  so  young,  or  so  adventurous^ 
as  not  to  give  one  first  thought  to  the  imposition  which  he 
always  expects  —  and  for  which  he  is,  notwithstanding,  never 
prepared.  To  make  the  shortest  of  the  story,  as  mysteries  are 
of  no  use  now-a-days  —  from  long  hahit^  every  reader  always 
foreseeing  their  end  —  this  man  was  one  of  Giulio's  com- 
panions. Francisco  had  assisted  in  the  abduction  of  Lady 
Mandeville  and  Miss  Arundel,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to 
fetch  a  priest,  already  gained  over  by  the  enterprising  professor 
of  curls  and  carbines.     But 

"  Envy  will  merit,  like  its  shade,  pursue ; " 

and  genius,  though  it  cannot  communicate  itself,  can  com- 
municate its  example.  Francisco  saw  his  companion  after  he 
had  assumed  the  picturesque  costume  which  was  to  annihilate 
the  young  Englishwoman's  peace  of  mind.  In  the  fulness  of 
his  glory  he  folded  his  cloak  round  him,  suffered  the  white 
plumes  to  droop  over  his  curls,  polished  and  perfumed  with 
the  most  fragrant  oils,  and,  turning  from  his  mirror  to  his 
friend,  said,  "  I  think  my  chance  is  a  very  tolerable  one:  in- 
stead of  running  away  with  the  lady,  I  might  have  left  it  to 
her  own  good  taste  to  have  run  away  with  me." 

Giullo  was  not  the  first  "  talented  individual "  whose  vanity 
has  been,  primarily,  an  inconvenience  to  others,  and  then  to 
himself.  Called  hastily  away  for  a  moment,  Francisco  tried 
on  the  cloak  and  plumed  hat  his  comrade  had  left  on  a  bench 
beside :  he  folded  his  arms,  and  walked  to  the  glass-—''  I  am 
sure  I  look  quite  as  well  as  he  does."  To  this  conviction  suc- 
ceeded the  doubt,  why  should  Giulio  marry  the  beautiful  and 
rich  English  girl?  But  Francisco  had  no  invention — he 
could  devise  no  expedient  by  which  he  could  step  into  the 
other's  place.  A  thousand  old  grudges  rose  up  in  his  memory 
—the  reward  lost  its  value  in  his  eyes — and  he  arrived  A  the 
sure  conclusion  of  the  envious,  that  if  he  could  not  make,  he 
could  mar.     The  last  &:i\ftYi  -^sa  ^"^ch  to  his  displeaajfuie  by 
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being  sent  far  the  priest  while  his  companions  sat  down  to 
supper.  Off  he  set  in  one  of  the  worst  possible  humours,  and 
exaggerated  to  the  utmost  what  he  termed  his  comrade's  luck. 

Now,  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  intentions  is 
this :  —  that  good  intentions  are  so  very  satisfactory  in  them- 
Belves,  that  it  really  seems  a  work  of  supererogation  to  cany 
them  into  execution;  whereas  evil  ones  have  a  restlessness 
that  can  only  be  satisfied  by  action  —  and,  to  the  shame  of 
fate  be  it  said,  very  many  facilities  always  offer  for  their  being 
effected. 

Francisco  was  considering  Giulio*s  good  fortune,  as  if  it 
had  been  taken  away  from  himself,  when  he  caught  sight  of 
Mr«  Spenser.  A  thousand  plans  floated  in  most  various  inge- 
nuity through  his  brain,  which  finally  settled  into  one.  With- 
out knowing  who  his  countrywomen  were,  Cecil  naturally 
entered  most  eagerly  into  any  plan  for  their  deliverance.  His 
first  proposition,  to  ride  post  to  Naples,  was  overruled  by 
Francisco,  for  the  ostensible  reason,  that  it  would  be  too  late 
next  day  before  they  could  reach  the  castle :  the  private  rea- 
son was,  that  though  he  wished  to  disappoint  Giulio,  he  did 
not  wish  to  betray  his  companions  —  whose  futurity,  if  sur- 
prised, would  inevitably  be  the  galleys.  There  is  honour 
among  thieves,  though  it  does  admit  of  divers  interpretations. 

The  very  adventurousness  of  the  plan  he  suggested  ac- 
corded well  with  Cecil's  temper.  The  only  difficulty  his 
companion  considered  great,  was,  how  to  establish  a  com- 
munication. Luckily  Spenser,  among  the  resources  with 
which  he  had  attempted  to  kill  Time,  had  once  had  a  whim  of 
shooting  him.  His  archery  dress  of  green,  and  the  silver 
arrow  -—  which  he  did  not  win  from  looking  at  the  lady,  who 
held  the  prize,  instead  of  at  the  mark  —  occurred  to  his 
memory;  and  we  have  seen  how  successful  his  scheme  of 
sending  an  arrow  as  a  messenger  proved.  They  made  free 
with  a  boat  belonging  to  one  of  the  peasants  —  formed  a  rude 
bat  safe  ladder  of  rope  —  and  dropped  down  the  stream, 
which  Francisco  knew  so  well  as  to  make  the  darkness  of  no 
ccHisequence,  but  as  an  advantage. 

The  light  in  the  window  indicated  the  room.  Cecil  entered, 
and  saw,  to  his  astonishment,  old  acquaintances.  We  cannot 
guard  against  dangers  we  do  not  suspect  *,  and  t.\\ft  ^<(»:^^  ^^ 
kit  prisoners  formed  no  part  of  Giulio' %  c«\c>]\«.>i<Q{a%» 
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In  die 
down  the 

paosng*  **!  will  £Mta  die  bost  to  tke  note  of  tke  di 
thetttmt,  and  Inlf  an  hour's  wilk  will  hnag  jam  to  tke  ynM^J 
SoMying*  he  itnidL  m  li^it,  and,  fini^  m  toidi  made  of  A 
greeo  pine-wood,  led  die  waj. 

ShiTcrii^  widi  die  eold  night-air  on  the  water,  hodi  ladic 
found  die  good  effecte  of  exeidie ;  and  Ladj  Mandetilk 
while  die  followed  die  daric  figore  of  diar  goide,  beaiiiq;  tb 
pioe-^linter,  idioae  deep  red  ^bre  duew  a  momentary  fafig^l 
nefli  orer  die  hearj  bon^  and  dndy  padi,  feit  all  diat  exdu 
ment  of  ^irits  natord  to  one  who  had  an  innate  taste  ft 
adTentmey  hot  from  which  her  whde  life  had  been  entiid 
remored* 

Poor  Emflj  fdt  only  fetigoe;  and  while  die  aeoeptc 
Mr.  Spenser's  asdstanoe  with  all  die  gratitude  of  ntter  exhau 
tion,  said  fiindj,  **  I  will  rejoioe  orer  oar  escape  to-moROW. 
And  Cedl — dioagh  he  obsenred  diat  the  Httk  feet,  seen  dii 
tinctlj  as  they  trod  in  the  bright  eirde  made  by  the  tord 
took  faint  and  uncertain  steps,  and  diat  the  hand  placed  on  h 
arm  obviondj  diewed  it  dung  in  dieer  hdpkssness — souk 
what  forgot,  in  the  pleasant  task  of  assistance,  his  pity  for  h 
sufl^rings* 

In  the  meantime,  the  senrants,  who  had  returned  to  tl 
villa,  had,  of  course,  thrown  the  whole  household  into  001 
fusion.  A  mewenger  was  immediatdy  despatched  to  Loi 
Manderille,  whom,  from  his  master's  haying  left  Naples,  1 
managed  to  miss  on  die  road.  However,  he  comforted  hin 
•elf  by  giving  very  particular  accounts  of  how  his  mistress  hi 
been  barbaroudy  murdered  by  banditti;  and  die  good  di 
tdked  incessandy  of  the  murder,  till  set  right  next  day  by  tl 
greater  marvel  of  the  escape. 

An  acddent  to  one  of  his  csrriage-wheels  delayed  Loi 

Mandeville,  who  did  not  arrive  at  home  till  just  before  da; 

break.     To  his  no  small  surprise,  lights,  voices,  &c.  were  ii 

dicative  of  any  thing  but  ''tired  nature's  sweet  restorer;"  ai 

yet,  when  he  drove  up  to  the  door,  no  one  seemed  willing 

admit  him.     His  arrivd  produced  one  generd  outcry  —  th< 

silence  —  then  whispering.     "  Are  they  all  gone  mad  ?  "     I 

had  an  opportunity  of  Misweim^\ftA  o^xv  <]^«Rtion,  for  tl 

door  was  at  last  opened ;  and  ie«31^  ^^  ^sReoa  csH  ^xi^^osass^' 

witaeued  might  have  Jua^fied  n  xa^Vj  *m  ^^  ^saxvaaso.-^^. 
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I  servants  were  collected  together.  That  there  is 
Dumhers^  always  holds  good  with  the  lower  classes 
if  thieves  or  ghosts.  They  had,  obviously^  none  of 
I  in  hed  —  all  looked  foolish  and  frightened  —  and 

or  three  had  heen  evidently  having  recourse  to 
consolation.  The  nurse  had  left  her  own  regions, 
mngest  child  was  asleep  on  her  knee, 
oment  Lord  Mandeville  entered,  all  set  up  some 
iculation,  of  which  "  Oh,  my  lady ! " — "  murdered !  ** 
he  hurden.  The  eldest  boy,  pale  with  late  hours, 
id  up  with  the  horrible  narratives  which  every  one 

contributing,  sprang  into  his  father's  arms,  and 

the  utter  exclusion  of  all  speech, 
nobody  hold  their  tongue  ?  —  one  of  you  tell  me 
happened.     Where  is  Lady  Mandeville  ?  " 
lered !  "  said  a  dozen  voices  at  once, 
so  bad  as  that,  quite,"  said  a  voice,  and  in  came 
ideville  herself,  to  the  stiU  greater  alarm   of  the 
,  who   took  it  for  granted  it  was  their  mistress's 
e  to  teU  their  mistress's  murder. 
»oor  little  Frank,"  as  the  child  made  but  one  spring 
and  from  his  father's  arms,  and  rushed  with  a  scream 

to  his  mother. 

est  Ellen,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  " 
,  thank  Heaven,  I  am  safe  at  home,"  and,  catching 
and's    arm.  Lady  Mandeville,    for  the  first  time, 
ysterically. 

words  from  Mr.  Spenser  did  a  great  deal  towards 
I  much  in  a  little  time;   and  in  five  minutes  the 

had  subsided  sufficiently  to  allow  the  party  to  re- 
ey  were  very  hungry :  in  half  an  hour  they  were 
md  a  supper- table,  in  all  the  delightful  eagerness  of 
d  talking.     Lady  Mandeville  narrated  the  scene  of 
t  hair-dresser's  declaration,  while  her  auditors  were 
stween  amusement  and  indignation  —  Lord  Mande* 
I  most  amused,  and  Mr.  Spenser  most  indignant. 
Bxt  day,  procuring  a  sufficient  escort,  they  rode  to 
astle,  which  at  first  appeared  but  a  mass  of  nvew  % 
they  forced  an  entrance,  but  discovw^^  oxi\?5  Xx^^*^ 
?  occupiers,  not  themselves.     In  oiie  oi  ^'i  Vsna^t 
V  some  remains  of  food,   and.  Va  iStoft  xx^^^  "^^ 
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three  ann-chairs ;  a  bottle  of  perfumed  oil  alao  laj  brdcen  on 
the  floor. 

'^Another  loas,  in  addition  to  what  was  bestowed  on  tlie 
river  last  night :  pity  there  are  now  no  water-nymphs  to  profit 
by  the  benefaction." 

They  returned  home,  where  they  found  the  butler  in  grait 
distress.  Signor  Francisco  had  taken  advantage  of  last  night's 
confusion  to  decamp,  not  only  with  the  ducats  that  had  been 
liberally  bestowed  on  him,  but  also  with  two  pieces  of  valuable 
plate. 

« Truly,  Mr.  Spenser,"  said  Lady  Mandeville,  "your 
friends  are  of  a  questionable  character." 

"  Now,  after  such  an  adventure,"  rejoined  Cecil,  "  it  is 
your  duty  to  be  romantic ;  instead  of  that,  how  worldly  is 
your  last  speech !  first  you  use  my  friends,  then  yon  abuse 
them.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  always  feel  gratefiil  to 
Francisco,"  he  looked  at  Emily,  "though  he  did  walk  ofi 
with  your  silver  spoons." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Lord  Mandeville,  "  I  cannot  help 
pitying  the  bandit  coiffeur — his  design  was  as  brilliant  as  the 
mock  diamonds  that  decorated  the  hand  he  offered.  They  sa; 
ladies  always  forgive  the  sins  which  their  own  charms  caused ; 
now,  own  the  truth,  Emily,  are  you  not  flattered  by  thif 
homage  d  vos  beaux  yeux  ?" 

"  Nay,"  replied  Emily,  "  don't  you  think  it  was  rather  kt 
beaux  yeux  de  ma  oasette  f  I  trembled  for  my  pearl  necklace 
not  for  my  heart." 

"  Now,  out  upon  you,  Frank,  to  suppose  Emily  could  b 
flattered  in  any  such  way.  But  I  have  noticed  in  all  yoi 
gentlemen  the  same  esprit  de  corps.  It  matters  not  who  o^ 
it,  a  woman  must  be  supposed  to  be  gratified  by  your  selection 
Take  the  *  meanest  of  your  ranks '  — 

"  Vain,  mean,  and  silly. 
Low-born,  ugly,  old," 

and  he  will  make  an  offer  to  the  Venus  di  Medicis,  could  ah 

step  from  her  pedestal  into  dazzling  life.    And  what  is  worst 

half  his  fellow-men  would  say,  '  well  it  was  a  compliment.' " 

"  I  merely  made  an  individual  application  of  a  general  nil< 

All  women  love  flattery  —  ergo,  M\«!&  Axundel  liked  it.'' 

Now,  mercy.  Heaven,  uj^u  c»i  VSL-flawe^  tw»V  ^te^ 
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Lady  Mandeville ;  ^^  the  force  of  flattery  is,  I  am  convinced, 
very  much  overrated.  People  would  far  sooner  suppose  you 
silly  than  themselves,  and  take  for  granted  the  compliment 
they  have  paid  must  he  received.  For  my  part,  how  much 
of  my  vanity  has  heen  mere  endurance !  I  confess  myself 
much  of  the  Macedonian's  opinion,  -^ '  I  would  wish  for  the 
prise  in  the  chariot  race,  if  kings  were  my  competitors.'  You 
all  know  the  anecdote  of  the  dustman  who  requested  permis- 
sion to  light  his  pipe  at  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire's  eyes. 
Now,  I  should  have  been  more  displeased  with  the  dustman's 
venturing  to  know  whether  I  had  eyes  or  not,  than  pleased 
with  the  compliment." 

*'  Miss  Arundel,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Lord  Mandeville, 
laughing ;  '^  I  will  never  ask  whether  any  abduction  flatters 
|on,  unless  run  away  with  by  the  Sublime  Porte." 

It  is  worth  while  to  have  an  adventure,  were  it  only  for  the 
sake  of  talking  about  it  afterwards. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

**  Alas !  for  earthly  joy,  and  hope,  and  love. 

Thus  stricken  down,  even  in  their  holiest  hour ! 
What  deep,  heart>  wringing  anguish  must  they  prore 

Who  live  to  weep  the  blasted  tree  and  flower  I 
O,  woe,  deep  woe  to  earthly  love's  fond  trust ! " 

Mrs.  Embury. 

*'  Thou  wert  of  those  whose  very  morn 
Gives  some  dark  hint  of  uignt, 
And  in  thine  eye  too  soon  was  bom 
A  sad  and  soften'd  light.'* 

T.  K.  Hbbvbt. 

If  ever  Circumstance,  that  '^  unspiritual  god  "  of  Byron,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  put  Wordsworth's  theory  of  "  how  divine  a 
thing  a  woman  may  be  made,"  into  practice,  it  was  in  the  case  of 
Beatrice  de  los  Zoridos.  Her  early  childhood  had  been  passed 
among  the  wild  mountains  of  her  native  province — whither 
Don  Henriquez  had  conveyed  his  family :  one  attack  had  been 
beaten  off*  from  his  luxurious  home  in  the  valley ;  that  cost 
him  dear  enough— another  might  be  fatal.  Besides,  the 
security  of  the  mountains  to  those  he  loved  mo«l  y(^\)L<^  viscv^ 
bin)  fcrtb  an  unfettered  warrior  againat  Ya%  c^u\iXx^*%  ^sossobaK^* 
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But  what  took  Lorraine  three  weeks  to  leam^  may  be  tdd  in 
three  minutes. 

Margaretta  Fortescue  was  the  very  sweetest  little  sylph  that 
ever  was  spoiled  by  being  a  beauty  and  an  only  child.  The 
last  of  one  of  our  noblest  Norman  families,  who,  from  pro- 
fessing the  Catholic  faith,  lived  much  to  themselves — a  wh6k 
household  seemed  made  but  for  her  pleasure.  The  first 
suspicion  that  even  a  wish  could  exist  contrary  to  her  own, 
was  when  she  fell  in  love  with  the  handsome  and  stately 
Spaniard  Don  Henriquez  de  los  iSoridos,  who  had  made  their 
house  his  home  during  his  visit  to  England.  The  high  birth, 
splendid  fortune,  and  answering  creed  of  her  lover,  overcame 
even  the  objection  to  his  being  a  foreigner. 

Margaretta  was  married ;  her  parents  accompanied  her 
abroad ;  and  for  four  years  more  her  life  was  like  a  fairy  tale. 
Its  first  sorrow  was  the  death  of  her  father.  From  her  great 
to  her  small  scale  Fate  repeats  her  revolutions.  Families,  as 
well  as  nations,  would  seem  to  have  their  epochs  of  calamity. 
Thus  it  proved  with  the  Zoridos.  The  sunny  cycle  of  their 
years  was  past,  and  the  shadows  fell  the  darker  for  their  former 
brightness. 

The  French  invaded  Spain,  and  their  path  was  as  that  of 
some  terrible  disease,  sweeping  to  death  and  desolation  aU 
before  it.  Don  Henriquez's  house  was  attacked  one  night; 
the  French  were  beaten  off  for  a  time,  but  not  without  much 
bloodshed.  A  chance  ball  laid  Mrs.  Fortescue  a  corpse  at  her 
daughter's  side.  Beatrice  was  wounded,  though  but  slightly, 
in  her  very  arms ;  and  when  daylight  dawned  on  the  anxious 
household,  to  one  half  of  them  it  dawned  in  vain.  Zoridos 
saw  that  no  time  must  be  lost :  the  enemy  would  soon  be  down 
upon  them  in  overwhelming  numbers.  A  summer-house  near, 
which  had  been  fired,  served  as  a  funeral  pile — any  thing  rather 
than  leave  even  the  dead  to  the  barbarity  of  the  invader. 
Henriquez  himself  was  obliged  to  force  his  wife  from  the  body 
of  her  mother.  A  few  necessaries  were  hastily  collected— > for 
valuables  ihey  had  neither  thought  nor  time.  Zoridos  placed 
the  insensible  Margaretta  before  him  on  his  horse,  and  rode 
ofi^,  without  daring  to  look  back  on  the  happy  home  they  were 
deserting  for  ever.  Beatrice's  nurse  followed,  with  her  husband 
and  the  child.  In  belter  day^  &  daughter  of  the  nurse  had 
married  a  young  mounlaiateX)  ^iVv^:^^  i^qlom^  ^q\.\»!^  ^med 
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ery  comfort  to  their  master's  fair  English  bride.  There 
ey  resolved  to  seek  for  shelter.  A  few  days  saw  them  in, 
leasty  safety.  But  Zoridos  was  not  the  man  to  remain  inac- 
«  and  secure  at  a  time  when  it  was  so  imperative  on  every 
aniard  who  wore  a  sword  to  use  it  His  plans  were  soon 
-med — his  wife's  frantic  entreaties  were  in  vain — and  he 
scended  into  the  plain  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  band  of 
eriUas. 

Soon  after  his  departure,  it  became  evident,  not  only  to  the 
rse,  but  to  every  individual  in  the  cottage,  that  the  lady's 
nd  had  received  a  shock,  not  her  health.    For  days  together 

*  did  not  know  them  —  spoke  only  in  £nglish —addressed 
r  nurse,  Marcela,  as  her  mother — and  played  with  the  little 
«trice  as  if  she  were  herself  a  child,  and  were  delighted  with 
;h  a  living  plaything. 

The  first  interval  he  could  snatch,  Don  Henriquez  hastened 
the  cottage.  His  wife  did  not  know  him,  shrunk  away  in 
iable  terror  from  the  arms  that  he  wore,  and,  as  if  all  late 
ents  had  passed  from  her  memory,  only  seemed  to  know  that 
e  was  spoken  to  when  addressed  as  Miss  Fortescue — by 
lich  name  she  invariably  called  herself.  That  night  the 
rk  and  lonely  rocks,  where  he  wandered  for  hours,  were  the 
ily  witnesses  of  Zoridos'  agony.  The  next  day  he  was  at 
e  British  camp.  A  week's  intended  halt  permitting  such  an 
»ence,  he  prevailed  on  an  £nglish  surgeon  to  accompany  him 

*  the  mountains.  His  opinion  was  only  too  decisive.  Quiet 
td  kindness  might  ameliorate,  but  never  restore.  The  only 
lance  he  held  out  was,  that  when  circumstances  enabled  them 

*  return  to  their  house,  familiar  scenes,  and  accustomed  dress, 
ig^t  awaken  some  touch  of  memory — though  nothing  could 
'er  recall  the  whole  mind. 

To  such  a  blow  as  this,  death  had  been  mercifuL  Similar 
stes,  similar  pursuits,  had  boimd  Zoridos  to  his  young  £nglish 
Lfe.— his  mind  had  been  accustomed  to  see  itself  mirrored  in 
irs,  only  with  a  softer  shadow.  He  had  been  used  to  that 
eatest  of  mental^  pleasures — to  have  his  thoughts  often 
vined — always  entered  into.  And  now  —  the  intelligent 
;d  accomplished  woman  was  a  weak,  and  even  worse,  a  Tn&xr^ 
IkL  The  affectionate  wife  looked  in  her  li\ia\A.Tk^%  ^ak^  «& 
tbar  of  a  stranger,  from  whom  she  shrank  in\\\\  ie»x*  *V:\^ft 
t  with  DO  memory,  the  future  with  no  liope* 
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The  bitterest  cup  has  its  one  drop  of  honey  ;  and  the 
of  reciprocal  affection  was  roused  in  Zoridos  bj  the 
frantic  delight  of  his  infant  girl  at  seeing  him  agaii 
clung  to  him — hid  her  little  face  in  his  bosom  —  sat  sti 
silent^  with  that  singular  sympathy  which  children  oftei 
to  the  grief  of  their  elders — and  only  when  overpowere 
sleep  could  she  be  removed  from  his  knee. 

Months  passed  on.  The  unfortunate  Margaretta  was 
to  consider  Zoridos  as  her  husband,  and  Beatrice  as  her 
and  gradually  to  feel  for  them  the  affection  of  habit, 
her  mind  seemed  to  have  gone  back  to  her  childhood :  i 
recollections,  her  amusements,  her  sorrows,  and  her 
belonged  to  that  period.  And  once  when  Zoridos  hi 
home  for  Beatrice  a  large  doll  he  had  obtained  from  the 
of  an  English  officer,  her  mother  seized  it  with  a  scr( 
delight,  and  made  dressing  it  a  favourite  employment. 

Months  grew  into  years  before  they  dared  return  t< 
home ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  battle  of  the  Pyrenei 
Henriques  and  his  family  again  took  possession  of 
mansion.  No  trace  was  left  of  either  its  beauty  or  li 
His  embarrassed  affairs  quite  precluded  Don  Henriquez' 
of  taking  his  wife  and  daughter  to  England.  A  few 
were  made  habitable  ;  and  Zoridos  gave  his  time  and  atl 
to  the  education  of  his  child,  which,  from  the  extreme  » 
in  which  they  lived,  devolved  entirely  upon  himself. 

Time  passed  widiout  much  to  record  till  Beatrice  n 
her  sixteenth  year,  when  the  system  of  oppression  and 
tion  enforced  in  his  native  province  called  imperatively  o 
Henriquez  to  take  his  place  in  the  Cortez.  A  few  we 
bold  remonstrance  ended  with  the  imprisonment  of  thi 
obnoxious  members,  and  a  heavy  fine  on  their  property. 

At  sixteen  Beatrice  found  herself  in  a  large  desolate 
with  scarce  resources  enough  for  mere  subsistence,  her 
in  an  imknown  prison,  her  mother  imbecile,  and  herself  ^ 
friend  or  adviser.  Zoridos  had  always  foreseen  th 
daughter's  position  must  be  one  of  difficulty,  and  h 
endeavoured  to  prepare  for  what  he  could  not  avert 
free  spirit  of  the  mountain  girl  had  been  sedulously  < 
raged ;  she  had  early  learnt  to  think,  and  to  know  the  vt 
seif-exertion.  To  piivalioii  «L\id  hardship  she  was  accual 
She  had  read  much;  axid  \i  o\i<&^oiVw^vi^i^y^\s:^\&Ai] 
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poetry  of  her  imagination,  and  the  romance  nursed  in  her 
•olitary  life^ — another  taught  her  to  reflect  upon  her  feelings^ 
and  by  the  example  of  others'  actions  to  investigate  her  own. 
8he  was  now  to  learn  a  practical  lesson — lessons  which^  after 
aU,  if  they  do  but  fall  on  tolerable  ground^  are  the  only  ones 
that  bear  real  fruit. 

One  day,  Minora^  the  daughter  of  the  old  guerilla  who  had 
aerred  wiUi  her  father^  came  up  with  the  intelligence  that  a 
detachment  of  soldiers,  galloping  up,  had  detailed  their  business^ 
while  pausing  for  wine  and  directions  in  the  village.  It  was 
to  levy  the  fine,  and  search  for  suspected  persons — in  other 
words,  to  pillage  the  house.  Beatrice  looked  at  her  mother^ 
who  was  busy  sorting  coloured  silks  for  her  daughter's  em- 
broidery. Who  could  tell  the  consequences  of  another  alarm, 
where  the  first  had  been  so  fatal  .^  Her  resolution  was  in- 
stantly taken.  A  few  weeks  since,  with  the  view  of  supplying 
Donna  Margaretta  with  a  constant  amusement,  Beatrice  had 
fixed  on  an  open  space  in  the  thicket  for  a  garden,  and  had 
there  coUected  bees  and  flowers,  and  framed  a  little  arbour. 
The  way  to  it  was  very  intricate,  and  the  place  entirely  con- 
cealed. If  she  could  but  prevail  on  her  mother  to  remain 
there,  her  security  would  be  almost  certain.  Hastily  placing 
a  little  fruit  in  a  basket,  and  catching  up  a  large  cloak,  she 
proposed  their  going  to  eat  their  grapes  in  Donna  Margaretta's 
garden. 

"  She  will  never  stay  there,"  said  the  old  man. 

Beatrice  started — a  sudden  thought  flashed  across  her  mind 
—  she  turned  pale  and  hesitated  ;  at  that  moment  the  foremost 
of  the  soldiers  appeared  on  the  distant  hill ;  she  rushed  out  of 
the  room,  and  returned  with  a  small  phial  and  a  wine-flask 
which  she  placed  in  the  basket. 

"Leave  those,'*  said  she  to  Pedro  and  her  nurse,  who 
were  clearing  away  a  little  remnant  of  plate ;  "  to  miss  the 
objects  of  their  search  would  alone  provoke  more  scrutiny. 
Follow  me  at  once." 

The  garden  was  reached  before  the  soldiers  rode  up  to  the 
house.  The  wind  blew  from  that  direction,  and  brought 
with  it  the  sound  of  their  voices  and  laughter.  The  misery  of 
such  sounds  was  counterbalanced  by  the  certainty  that  the 
lame  wind  would  waft  their  own  voices^  or  rather  Donna 
liargaretta's,  voice  away  from  the  bouse.    ^\iC^.  ^^'dXx^^i^  ^f^ots^ 
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knew  the  extreme  restlessness  of  her  parent's  disorder^  felt 
convinced  she  should  never  be  aUe  to  prevail  on  her  to  remain 
quiet  To  be  discovered  bj  the  soldiers  woold  be  death  and 
insult  in  their  worst  forms.  The  whole  province  had  been 
filled  with  tales  of  their  reckless  brutality  towards  ^ose 
suspected  by  the  government  One  course  remained — it  was 
one  she  trembled  to  pursue.  She  had  brought  m  litde  phial 
with  her — it  contained  laudanum.  It  had  been  used  by  her 
father,  who  frequently  suffered  from  a  wound  he  had  received. 
She  had  often  dropped  it  for  him.  But  she  knew  it  was 
poison — she  could  not  foresee  what  its  effects  might  be  upon 
her  mother  in  her  state^  if  she  were  to  give  her  too  much* 
Her  blood  froze  in  her  veins  at  the  thought  Donna  Mar- 
garetta  grew  every  moment  more  restless  and  angry  at  not 
being  allowed  to  return  to  the  house.  If  prevented  by  forc^ 
the  screams  she  sometimes  uttered  in  her  paroxysms  of  rage 
were  fearful,  and  must  inevitably  be  heard.  Besides^  there 
was  the  chance  of  her  evading  their  vigilance,  and  she  would 
then  fly,  like  an  arrow,  to  the  threatened  danger. 

*'  I  must  try  the  only  hope  I  have — God  help  me !" 
Beatrice  went  to  the  fountain,  and  in  the  wine  and  water 
mixed  a  portion  of  laudanum :  her  mother  seeing  the  glass, 
asked  for  it  eagerly,  and  drained  the  whole  contents.  All  her 
efforts  were  now  to  be  exerted  to  keep  her  unfortunate  parent 
amused.  With  a  strong  effort  she  mastered  her  agitation-— 
she  helped  her  to  gather  flowers — she  made  them  into  wreaths 
for  her  hair — she  pointed  out  her  image  in  the  fountain,  and 
Margaretta  laughed  with  delight.  After  a  while  she  com- 
plained of  being  fatigued.  Beatrice  thought,  with  an  agony  of 
apprehension,  of  the  sleep  that  was  quickly  coming  over  her. 
In  a  few  moments  more,  Donna  Margaretta  was  in  a  profound 
slumber. 

The  two  servants,  the  moment  their  mistress  was  quiet,  seized 
the  opportunity  to  depart:  Marcelato  seek  a  neighbouring  village, 
whither  two  of  the  domestics  had  gone  to  attend  the  festival 
of  St.  Francis,  and  warn  them  against  an  abrupt  return: 
Pedro  to  their  own  village^  to  learn,  if  possible^  what  was 
likely  to  be  the  stay  of  the  soldiers.  Evening  was  coming  on 
fast,  and  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  Beatrice  could  hiudly 
force  herself  to  tell  them  not  to  return  if  the  least  peril  was  in 
the  attempt     They  depaiUd  V\\)i\^^  ^\m^\  ^»»»i<»v«— scarce 
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rustle  amopg  the  leaves  told  her  she  was  alone.  The  next 
wo  hours  passed  in  listening  to  every  noise — the  waving  of  a 
ougb  made  her  heart  beat  audibly— or  in  watching  the  placid 
leep  of  her  mother. 

The  last  small  red  doud  mirrored  in  the  fountain  disappeared 
-distant  objects  were  lost  in  obscurity — the  shadows  seemed 
s  they  do  seem  at  nightfall,  almost  substantial — tree  after 
ree  disappeared — the  fountain  and  the  nearer  shrubs  looked 
ke  fantastic  figures ;  she  fancied  she  could  see  them  move. 
Sven  these  became  invisible ;  and  the  darkness  was  so  entire^ 
tut^  to  use  the  common  but  expressive  phrase^  she  could  not 
ee  her  hand.  Stilly  voices  came  from  ^e  house^  in  singing 
nd  shouts.  It  was  evident  they  intended  to  pass  the  night 
iiere^  and  were  consuming  its  earlier  part  in  revelry.  The 
ope  she  had  hitherto  entertained  of  their  departure  was  at  an 
nd. 

To  spend  the  night  in  the  open  air  was  nothing  to  the 
lountain-bred  girL  She  crept  close  to  her  mother  —  the 
loss  and  heaped-up  leaves  were  soft  and  dry — she  leant 
ver  her,  and  felt  her  warm  breath  on  her  cheek ;  she  then 
nelt  beside^  and  prayed  earnestly  in  the  English  tongue, 
""here  was  superstition,  perhaps,  in  this — but  affection  is 
iperstitious. 

At  length  the  sounds  from  the  house  ceased — strange,  she 
lissed  them ;  the  utter  silence  and  the  darkness  were  so 
iarful  in  their  stillness!  A  single  star — a  tone  from  a 
imiliar  voice — she  would  have  blessed.  How  long  the  time 
semed !  As  the  night  deepened,  all  her  efforts  against  sleep 
rere  unavailing:  more  she  dared  not.  Amid  such  utter 
arkness,  the  chances  were,  that  if  she  left  her  mother's  side, 
be  might  not  again  find  her  place.  Sleep  did  overcome  her 
—that  feverish,  broken  sleep,  which  renews,  in  some  fantastic 
lanner,  the  fears  of  our  waking.  Even  this  was  disturbed. 
Vas  it  a  sound  in  her  dream,  or  some  actual  noise,  that 
lade  her  start  up  in  all  that  vague  gasping  terror  which 
ollows  when  abruptly  roused  ?  All  was  still  for  a  moment ; 
nd  then  a  flash,  or  rather  flood  of  lightning  glared  away  the 
arkness — the  fountain  for  an  instant  was  like  a  basin  of  fire 
—every  tree,  ay,  every  bough,  leaf,  and  flower,  "Nsct^  ^^  ^^- 
Inct  as  by  day ;  one  second  more,  and  tVie  tHanxvtot  ^osJ*.  ^^ 
erjr  ground. 
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Beatrice  perceiTed  that  it  was  one  of  those  awful  attmns 
which  gather  on  the  loftj  moontains^  and  bat  leaTe  their 
mighty  cradles  to  poor  destruction  on  the  vales  bebw. 
Flash  succeeded  flashy  peal  followed  peal^  mixed  with  the 
crashing  branches,  and  a  wind  which  was  like  a  hurricane  in 
voice  and  might.  Suddenly  the  thunder  itself  was  lost  in  the 
tremendous  fall  of  an  old  oak^  which,  struck  by  the  lightning, 
reeled^  like  an  overthrown  giant,  to  the  earth.  It  sank  directly 
before  the  spot  which  sheltered  the  fugitives;  some  of  its 
boughs  swept  against  those  of  the  ilex  over  their  heads;  a 
shower  of  leaves  fell  upon  Beatrice,  and  with  the  next  flash 
she  could  see  nothing  but  the  huge  branches  which  blocked 
them  in. 

But  even  the  terror  that  another  bolt  might  strike  the  very 
tree  over  them,  was  lost  in  a  still  more  agonising  dread.  How 
could  her  mother  sleep  through  a  tumult  like  this  ?  Beatrice 
touched  her  hands  —  they  felt  like  marble ;  she  bent  over  her 
mouth,  but  the  arm  prevented  her  touching  the  lips ;  and  the 
attitude  in  which  she  lay  equally  hindered  her  from  feeling  if 
her  heart  beat ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  face  was  as  cold, 
she  thought,  as  death.  "  Great  God !  I  have  killed  my 
mother."  She  bent  to  raise  her  in  her  arms — she  might  thus 
ascertain  if  her  heaft  beat ;  again  she  paused  and  wrung  her 
hands  in  the  agony  of  indecision.  She  had  heard^  that  those 
whom  noise  could  not  wake  were  easily  roused  by  being 
moved.  If  she,  to  satisfy  her  own  fears^  were  to  wake  her 
mother !     Beatrice  trembled  even  to  touch  her  hand. 

The  storm  had  now  spent  its  fury,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
heavy  shower.  Fortunately,  the  thick  shelter  of  the  leaves 
protected  them :  and  the  rain  that  fell  through  though  sufficient 
to  drench  her  own  light  garments,  would  do  little  injury  to  the 
thick  cloak  which  enveloped  her  mother.  It  was  too  violent  to 
last;  but  a  long  and  dreary  interval  had  yet  to  pass  before  day- 
break,— haunted,  too,  by  the  fear  of  her  mother's  death,  which 
had  now  completely  taken  possession  of  poor  Beatrice.  At  last 
a  faint  break  appeared  in  the  sky ;  it  widened,  objects  became 
faintly  ouUiued  on  the  air — shadowy,  indistinct,  and  sometimes 
seeming  as  if  about  to  darken  again  ;  a  slight  red  hue  suddenly 
shone  on  the  trunk  of  the  ilex,  and  light  came  rapidly  through 
the  branches.  Beatrice  only  watched  it  as  it  fell  on  her  mother  ; 
ber  face  was  now  visible — \l  ^oi^  \)Ki^  ^d^Vookof  a  sleeping 
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Idiild;  again  she  felt  her  warm  hreath  upon  her  cheek.  For 
the  first  time  that  night,  Beatrice  wept^  and  in  the  blessing  of 
such  t^rs  forgot  for  a  moment  the  dangers  which  yet  sur- 
rounded them. 

I  She  now  perceived  that  they  were  quite  hemmed  in  by  the 
fidkn  tree — she  could  see  nothing  beyond  its  boughs.  Those 
boughs  were  soon  to  prove  their  safety.  About  two  houn 
after  daybreak,  she  heard  sounds  from  the  house,  voices  calling, 
{and  the  note  of  a  trumpet.  She  listened  anxiously,  when,  to 
her  dismay,  the  sounds  approached.  She  distinguished  steps, 
then  voices — both  alike  strange.  They  were  the  two  officers 
I  of  the  detachment,  loitering  away  time  till  their  men  were 
ready. 
^^The  inhabitants  were  off  like  pigeons,**  said  one. 
^'I  wonder  if  they  had  any  concealed  treasure — I  wish  we 
had  caught  them  on  that  account,"  was  the  reply. 

^^ Small  signs  of  that,"  observed  the  first  speaker;  '^besides, 
the  war,  we  know,  ruined  Don  Henriquez." 

''They  say  his  wife  was  beautiful:  I  should  like  to  have  seen 
her.  I  owe  the  Hidalgo  an  old  grudge.  Well,  if  he  gets  out 
of  his  dungeon — to  do  which  he  roust  be  an  angel  for  wings, 
ffir  a  taint  for  miracles — he  won't  find  much  at  home." 

Again  the  trumpet  sounded;  it  seemed  to  be  a  signal,  for 
the  ^>eaker8  hurried  ofi^,  and  Beatrice  at  last  heard  the  tramp- 
Hng  of  the  horses  gradually  lost  in  the  distance.  She  waited 
yet  a  little  while,  and  then,  her  mother  still  appearing  to  sleep 
Mmndly,  she  thought  she  might  leave  her  for  a  few  minutes. 

Wiih  some  difficulty  she  forced  her  way  through  the  boughs. 
Mliat  devastation  had  a  night  effected !  fiowers  torn  up  by 
the  roots — huge  branches  broken  off  as  if  they  had  been  but 
ktves,  and  two  or  three  trees  utterly  blown  down — showed 
how  the  little  garden  had  been  laid  open  to  its  late  unwelcome 
viiiton.  With  a  rapid,  yet  cautious  step,  she  proceeded  to 
the  house.  Not  a  human  being  was  near,  and  she  entered. 
What  utter,  what  wanton  destruction  had  been  practised  !  The 
famitoie  lay  in  broken  fragments — every  portable  article  had 
heen  carried  away — the  walls  defaced,  and  in  one  or  two 
idaees  burnt.     There  seemed  to  have  been  an  intention  of 

Iibring  the  house.     What  she  felt  most  bitterly  yet  remained. 
There  hung  the  blackened  frames  of  her  fathex  ^xA  V^^ 
V  [  moiher'B  portnJtSj  but  the  pictures  bad  been  cox^sraxne^ 
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But  Beatrice  knew  it  was  no  time  to  indulge  in  lament 
In  the  kitchen  yet  smouldered  the  remains  of  the  fire^  a: 
the  soon  kindled  to  a  flame^  and  nourished  it  with  wood 
was  scattered  ahout  A  step  on  the  threshold  made  h< 
up  in  terror :  it  was  only  Pedro.  A  few  words  explaine 
mutual  situation.  He  had  heen  unable  to  return^  hi 
watched  the  soldiers  depart^  and  had  come  from  the 
with  proyision  and  offers  of  assistance.  Both  went 
arbour ;  and  while  with  his  axe  and  the  assistance  of  a  ^ 
he  opened  a  path  through  the  boughs^  Beatrice  entc 
watch  the  slumber  she  now  most  thankfully  desired  to 
She  bathed  the  face  of  the  sleeper  with  some  essence^ 
her  in  her  arms,  and  called  upon  her  name.  As  if  to  : 
her  for  her  last  night's  forbearance^  Donna  Margaretta 
with  the  first  movement,  and  opened  her  eyes.  Stilly  s 
evidently  oppressed  by  sleep,  though  cold  and  shivering. 
and  his  companion  carried  her  to  the  house — a  com 
formed  by  the  fireside — and  Beatrice  never  left  h 
thoroughly  warmed  and  awakened.  It  was  evident  ihi 
at  least,  had  sustained  no  injury. 

Beatrice  rushed  into  the  next  room  to  throw  herself 
knees  in  thanksgiving.  Fatigue,  distress,  loss,  were  all  ab 
in  one  overpowering  feeling  of  gratitude.  But  the  r( 
was  too  strong :  her  nurse  now  arrived ;  and  when  B 
threw  her  arms  round  her  neck  to  welcome  her,  for  tl 
time  in  her  life  she  fainted. 

The  young  Spaniard  had  now  to  commence  a  course  oi 
daily  exertions,  the  most  trying  of  all  to  one  whose 
hitherto  had  been  those  of  imaginative  idleness — mo 
passed  over  a  favourite  volume,  evenings  over  her  lutf 
interrupted  by  attention  to  her  mother,  of  which  affectioi 
a  delight.  Now  the  common  comforts,  even  the  necessa 
life,  were  suddenly  taken  from  them.  Their  valuabli 
mostly  been  carried  off;  and  rent  and  service  were 
optional  with  the  peasantry.  Long  habit,  and  the  remem 
of  protection,  still  more  diat  of  kindness,  met  their  rew; 
all  possible  assistance  from  the  village.  The  little  plati 
from  its  concealment,  had  escaped,  was  sold  at  once, 
produce  was  sufficient  for  the  present ;  and  Beatrice  ret 
by  the  smallnesB  of  tVie  demaxids  on  the  tenants  of  her  j 
to  ieave  as  little  encoxafi^emeaX  w^  ^^^^  V^  *^  v^vtu 
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^t  tempt  them  to  seize  such  aa  opportunity  for  ending 
ir  Hidalgo's  claim. 

She  dismissed  all  the  domestics  except  the  nurse  and  her 
iband^  and  an  old  negro,  who^  bred  from  infancy  in  their 
nee,  had  not  an  idea  beyond.     She  took  every  thing  under 

own  direction.  A  smaU  part  only  of  the  house  was 
;ropted  to  be  made  habitable —  a  small  part  only  of  the 
den  to  be  cultivated,  and  that  soon  became  an  important 
nch  of  their  domestic  economy.  Their  honey  and  grapes, 
m  the  care  bestowed  on  each,  found  a  market  at  the  town, 
ich  was  a  few  leagues  distant.  They  were  equally  fortunate 
their  wine;  and  the  lamentations  of  Pedro  and  Marcela  over 

downfall  of  their  master's  house,  mixed  with  a  few  hints 
its  degradation,  were  lost  in  the  silent  conviction  of  the  real 
ifort  attendant  on  these  new  plans. 

^ith  two  especial  difficulties  Beatrice  had  to  contend.  The 
t  was,  to  induce  old  servants  to  believe  that  a  young  mistress 
Id  know  better  than  themselves :  and  this  was  an  obstacle 
bing  but  a  temper  as  sweet  as  it  was  firm  could  have  over- 
le.  The  other  was,  to  reconcile  Donna  Margaretta  to  the 
I  of  accustomed  luxuries.  Like  a  child,  she  attached  the 
I  of  punishment  to  privation.  The  loss  of  the  embroidered 
er  to  her  chair,  and  the  beautiful  cup  for  her  chocolate,  and 
wearing  a  coarse  dress,  were  subjects  of  bitter  lamentation, 
is  was  the  more  painful  to  Uie  daughter,  from  her  feeling 
t  these  trifles  were  all  the  pleasures  her  parent  was  capable 
enjoying. 

The  first  great  disorder  of  the  house  somewhat  reduced, 
atrice  devoted  every  leisure  moment  to  her  embroidery ;  and 
B  well  repaid  for  her  trouble  by  the  scream  of  delight  with 
ich  her  mother  saw  her  chair  covered  with  silk  worked  with 
I  brightest  coloured  flowers.  One  improvement  succeeded 
>ther:  the  floor,  was  spread  with  matting — the  vine,  sacri- 
ng  its  fruit  to  its  leaves,  served  for  a  curtain — the  walls  were 
>med  with  some  of  her  drawings^^her  mothers  flower- 
den  was  restored —  and  many  months  of  comparative  com- 
t  elapsed.  The  work  she  had  begun  for  her  mother,  by  its 
itinu^nce  became  also  a  source  of  revenue.  Pedro  improved 
a  salesman ;  and  divers  ornamental  additions  made  Donna 
iigat^tta  very  happy, 
3till|  the  oncertamty  of  her  father's  fate  ke^V  '&««.tnfi^  m  ^ 
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Bttte  of  anxioui  wretchedness.  One  morning  she  had  wand 
farther  into  the  wood  than  was  now  her  wont — for  she 
but  little  time  by  day  for  solitary  reflection — when  she 
startled  by  a  figure  cantiously  stealing  oat  from  the  thick  br 
wood :  a  moment  more^  and  she  was  in  her  father's  arms, 
the  happiness  of  their  meeting  was  soon  broken  in  npon  b; 
precariousness  of  their  situation.  Don  Henriqnez  was 
flying  from  a  dungeon,  which  he  had  escaped  with  a  prio 
upon  his  head.  "  Surely,  dearest  father,"  exclaimed  Beat 
^'  you  would  be  safe  in  your  own  house ;  secluded  in  son 
the  uninhabited  rooms,  your  wants  could  be  so  easily  supp 
I  would  be  so  prudent,  so  careful — and  your  old  servants, 
cannot  doubt  their  fidelity  ?" 

^  But  I  doubt  their  prudence.  A  single  suspicious  eirc 
stance — a  single  careless  word,  reaching  the  village,  w 
bring  inevitable  ruin  on  us  all.  Your  poor  mother  and  y 
self  are  at  present  unmolested — God  keep  you  so  !  Bes 
the  lives  of  too  many  are  now  linked  with  mine  for  me  to 
any  avoidable  risk.  I  have  been  here  since  yesterday 
have  lingered  about  our  old  haunts  in  hopes  of  meeting 
and  depart  to-morrow  with  daybreak." 

'^  And  you  have  been  here  for  hours^  and  I  knew  it  nc 

'^  This  is  no  time  for  my  little  mountaineer  to  weep, 
you  likely  to  be  missed  ?  '* 

The  certainty  that,  even  now,  her  presence  was  wantei 
home — the  impossibility  of  evading  their  notice  for  some  h 
to  come  —  all  rushed  upon  Beatrice's  mind. 

"WTiat  shall  I — can  I  do?     To  stay  with  you  now 
inevitably  occasion  a  search — Alas!  my  dearest  father, 
do  not  know  what  an  important  person  your  Beatrice  is  at  h< 
You  dare  not  trust  even  Marcela  ?  " 

"  Impossible — you  know  her  chattering  habits — she  c 
not  keep  a  secret  if  she  tried." 

The  truth  of  this  Beatrice  had  not  now  to  learn. 

"  To-night,  then,  my  father — you  know  the  old  oak,  w 
you  used  to  call  our  study — I  will  be  there  by  eleven  oV 
—I  cannot  come  by  day  without  exciting  wonder." 

"  Alone,  and  at  night  ? — impossible." 

"  The  very  loneliness  makes  our  security.  There  Is  m< 
Jjght  enough  to  shew  in^  n?*^  — there  is  nothing  to  fear, 
own  dear  father  \" 
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*^  And,  Beatrice,  endeavour  to  bring  some  food.  I  must 
rdy  on  you  for  supper." 

A  hasty  farewell,  whose  sorrow  was  lost  in  its  fear,  and 
Beatrice  ran  home  in  time  to  be  scolded  by  Marcela  for  keeping 
linner  waiting.  An  old  servant  dearly  loves  a  little  authority 
^  and  as  for  the  matter  of  that,  who  does  not  ? 

The  day  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  end ;  and  as  the  evening 
iosed  her  anxiety  became  intolerable.  Donna  Margaretta, 
Iways  unwilling  to  go  to  bed,  was  even  more  wakeful  than 
isaaL  Then  Marcela  fancied  that  her  child  looked  pale,  and 
legan  to  accuse  her  late  sitting  up  as  the  cause.  At  last  she 
ras  alone,  and  every  thing  buried  in  the  most  profound  quiet. 
V'ith  a  beating  heart,  but  a  quiet  hand,  she  took  the  little 
asket  of  wine  and  provision.  How  thankful  did  she  feel  that 
iieir  stores  were  all  in  her  keeping ! 

Once  out  of  the  house,  she  darted  like  a  deer  to  the  wood. 
i'he  new  moon  gave  just  light  enough  to  shew  the  way  to  one 
rho  knew  it  well ;  and  Beatrice  was  with  her  father  almost 
efore  she  had  thought  of  the  dangers  around  them.  Eagerly 
tie  displayed  the  contents  of  her  basket :  there  was  some  dried 
leat,  hard-boiled  eggs,  a  small  loaf,  and  a  i>iece  of  honey- 
Dinb ;  also  some  olives,  and  two  or  three  cakes  of  chocolate. 
Beatrice  felt  heart-sick  to  see  the  famished  voracity  with  which 
er  father  ate  —  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  tasted  food  for 
bree  days. 

Each  had  much  to  tell  —  the  child,  a  tale  of  patient  and 
iffectionate  exertion,  every  word  of  which  was  rewarded  by  a 
dessing  or  caress.  The  parent  had  to  record  a  strict  im- 
nisonment,  and  a  hazardous  escape,  aided  by  a  party  with 
irhom  he  was  now  linked. 

Don  Henriquez  had  sought  Naples  in  the  first  instance :  a 
mot  of  exil^  had  there  laid  a  daring  plan  for  revolution,  which, 
n  their  country's  liberty,  involved  their  own  restoration. 
Sondes'  talents  and  activity  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  agent. 
3e  returned  to  Spain,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to  join  and 
ake  command  of  an  insurrection,  whose  success  was  to  be  the 
ouchstone  of  their  countrymen. 

The  night  passed  rapidly  —  the  morning  star  shewed  the 
lecessity  of  parting —  a  few  minutes  more,  and  the  smugglers 
irith  whom  Zoridos  was  to  travel  would  arrive.  With  the 
icute  bearing  of  anxiety,  each  fancied  they  cq\M  ^c^tciygl^^ 
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distance  the  tramp  of  the  mules :  still  Beatrice  clung  pasaon- 
ately  to  her  father.  '*  Beatrice^"  said  he  after  a  moment's  re. 
flection,  "  you  have  lately  shewn  a  readiness  of  expedient,  and 
a  resolution  which  even  I  could  not  have  expected  from  you. 
You  may  safely  be  trusted.  This  packet  contains  important 
intelligence  to  those  to  whose  sacred  cause  I  stand  pledged. 
The  effort  about  to  be  made  may  fail,  and  these  papers  be  lost. 
If  in  the  course  of  two  months  you  hear  nothing  farther  of  me, 
convey  them,  if  possible,  to  Naples,  but  by  a  safe  channel 
As  an  inducement,  if  one  be  needed,  the  man  to  whose  care  it 
is  addressed  will  know  my  fate,  if  known  to  any  one  on  earth." 

Beatrice  took  the  packet  with  a  mute  gesture  of  obedience, 
but  words  choked  her  while  parting  again  with  her  father,  and 
for  a  service  so  full  of  danger.  But  the  sound  of  the  mules 
was  now  close  upon  them.  '*  Go  —  go  — ^they  must  not  see 
you.     God  bless  you,  my  best  beloved,  my  excellent  child !" 

A  farewell,  which  had  yet  a  thousand  things  to  say,  passed 
in  a  moment.  Beatrice  gave  one  long,  last  look — i^tation 
lent  her  speed —  she  ran  swiftly  through  the  forest  — and,  un. 
seen  and  unheard,  gained  her  own  room. 

The  next  two  months  passed  in  the  restlessness  of  feverish 
expectation ;  but  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  no 
tidings  of  Don  Henriquez.  The  packet  now  haunted  Beatrice : 
its  own  importance — the  hope  of  learning  somewhat  of  her 
father — the  danger  of  their  situation,  whose  resources  every 
hour  was  lessening — the  conviction  that  she  had  not  a  creature 
on  whom  she  could  rely — for,  besides  Pedro's  natural  stupidity, 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  Italian  language ;  and  to  trust  him 
with  the  pass-word  taught  by  her  father,  might  risk  the  safety 
of  many, — all  tended  to  increase  the  distress  which  surrounded 
her.  Her  deliberations  ended  in  resolving  to  be  herself  the 
bearer.  She  might  leave  her  mother  to  Maroda's  care— s 
pilgrimage  would  account  for  her  absence  in  the  village — and 
a  masculine  disguise  seemed,  indeed,  her  only  protection  ^ 
against  the  worst  difficulties  of  her  route.  Pedro's  illness  j^ 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  project ;  and  Lorraine's  appear^ 
ance  suggested  another.  An  Englishman  would  run  no  tuik* 
Could  he  take,  or  transmit  the  packet  for  her  ? 
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CHAPTER  V. 

« love  foolish,  then?*  said  Lord  BoIIngbroke. 

2an  you  doubt  it  ? '  answered  Kunilton.    *  It  nakes  a  man  think  more  of 

er  than  tiimseif.    I  Imow  not  a  greater  proof  of  folly.* " 

Deverewt. 

iBYUfo,  as  I  do^  that  falling  in  love  goes  by  destiny^  and 
,  of  all  affairs^  diose  of  the  heart  are  those  for  which  there 
ie  least  accountings  I  have  always  thought,  that  to  give 
>n8  for  its  happenings  is  throwing  the  said  reasons  away— 
iste  much  to  be  deprecated  in  an  age  where  reasons  are  in 

great  request.  It  is  not  beauty  that  inspires  love — still 
is  it  mind.  It  is  not  situation — people  who  were  indif- 
it  in  a  moonlight  walk^  have  taken  a  fit  of  sentiment  in 
adilly.  It  is  not  early  association — indeed^  the  chances 
*ather  against  the  Paul  and  Virginia  style.  It  is  not  dress 
inquests  have  been  made  in  curl-papers.  In  short — to 
lydiological  in  my  conclusion — the  quiver  of  Cupid  hangs 
le  girdle  of  Fate  together  with  her  spindle  and  scissors, 
eatrice  had^  even  in  her  short  and  active  life^  perhaps 
med  of  a  lover.  What  Spanish  girl^  whose  lute  was  ' 
liar  with  all  the  romantic  regions  of  her  own  romantic 
t  but  must  have  had  some  such  dream  haunt  her  twilight  ? 

for  the  matter  of  that^  what  girl^  Spanish  or  English^  has 
But  Beatrice  was  too  unworldly  to  dream  of  conquest — 
)roud  to  fear  for  her  heart — and  too  much  accustomed  to 
ise  a  lover  amid  the  Paladins  of  olden  time^  to  associate  the 
ig  Englishman  with  other  ideas  than  a  claim  to  hospitality^ 
a  vague  hope  of  assistance.  She  was  now  to  turn  over  a 
leaf  in  the  book  of  Ufe — to  learn  woman's  most  important 
n — that  of  love. 

ot  one  person  in  a  thousand  is  capable  of  a  real  passion-— 
intense  and  overwhelming  feelings  before  which  all  others 

into  nothingness.     It  asks  for  head  and  heart  — now 
Y  are  deficient  in  both.     Idleness  and  vanity  cause^  in 

cases  out  of  ten^  that  state  of  excitement  which  is  called 
^  in  love.    I  have  heard  some  even  talk  of  their  disappoint- 
ts,  as  if  such  a  word  could  be  used  in  the  pluxoL    Tq\^ 
\ed  in  love,  forsooth — why,  such  a  heaxt  coxi^iWi^vt  «s^ 
r  crosses  as  a  raspberry  tart. 
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But  Beatrice  loved  with  all  the  vividness  of  unwasted  and 
unworn  feelings  and  with  all  the  confidence  of  youth.  Proud, 
earnest,  and  enthusiastic,  passion  was  touched  with  all  the 
poetry  of  her  own  nature.  Her  lover  was  the  idol,  invested 
by  her  ardent  imagination  with  all  humanity's  <*  highest  attri- 
butes." Undegraded  by  the  ideas  of  flirtation,  vanity,  interest, 
or  establishment,  her  love  was  as  simple  as  it  was  beautiful. 
Her  life  had  passed  in  solitude,  but  it  had  been  the  solitade  of 
both  refinement  and  exertion.  She  was  unworldly,  but  not 
untaught.  She  had  read  extensively  and  variously.  Much  of 
faer  reading  had  been  of  a  kind  unusual  to  either  her  sex  or 
age ;  but  she  had  loved  to  talk  with  her  father  on  the  sulgects 
which  engaged  him;  and  the  investigations  which  were  to 
analyse  the  state  of  mankind,  and  the  theories  which  were  to 
ameliorate  it,  became  to  her  matters  of  attraction>  because  they 
were  also  those  of  affection. 

Natural  scenery  has  no  influence  on  the  character  till  asso- 
ciated with  human  feelings :  the  poet  repays  his  inspiration 
by  the  interest  he  flings  round  the  oljjects  which  inspired  it 
Beatrice  had  early  learnt  this  association  of  nature  widi 
humanity.  She  was  as  well  acquainted  with  the  English 
literature  and  language  as  with  her  own  ;  and  the  melandioly 
and  reflective  character  of  its  poetry  suited  well  a  young 
spmt  early  broken  by  sorrow,  and  left,  moreover,  to  entire 
loneliness.  The  danger  of  a  youth  so  spent  was,  that  the 
mind  would  become  too  ideal — that  mornings,  passed  with 
some  favourite  volume  for  the  dropping  fountain,  or  beneath 
the  shadowy  ilex,  would  induce  habits  of  romantic  dreaming, 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  stem  necessities  of  life. 

But  Beatrice  had  been  forced  into  a  wholesome  course  of 
active  exertion.  Obliged  to  think  and  to  act  for  herself — to 
have  others  dependent  on  her  efforts — to  know  that  each  day 
brought  its  employment,  her  mind  strengthened  with  its 
discipline.  The  duties  that  excited  also  invigorated.  The 
keen  feeling,  the  delicate  taste,  were  accustomed  to  subjection, 
and  romance  refined,  without  weakening. 

Love  is  the  Columbus  of  our  moral  world,  and  opens,  at 

some  period  or  other,  a  new  hemisphere  to  our  view.     For 

the  first  time  in  his  liife  Lorraine  loved — deeply  and  entirely ; 

for  the  first  time  he  had  met  one  in  whose  favour  his  feeling, 

ill's  imagination^  and  \u&  ^xjA^sax^niX.,  ^q^qaSL^  dsdded*    He 
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wondered^  with  all  the  depreciating  spirit  of  a  lover,  that  he 
had  ever  thought  any  woman  tolerable  before. 

Lorraine's  own  talents  were  too  briUiant  for  him  to  underrate 
those  of  another ;  and  the  charm  was  as  delightful  as  it  was 
new,  to  see  his  thoughts  understood,  his  views  reflected  in  a 
mind,  whose  powers,  though  softened,  were  scarce  inferior  to 
his  own.  Her  conversation,  when  she  did  speak,  had  a  pecu- 
liar fascination :  it  was  evident  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
talking.  There  was  an  eagerness,  a  freshness,  about  her 
speech,  as  if  the  rush  of  feeling  and  idea  forced  their  expression 
rather  for  their  own  relief  than  for  the  impression  of  their 
hearer.  Its  singularity  was,  in  truth,  its  entire  absence  of 
display — she  spoke,  as  she  listened,  for  pleasure  ;  and  a  great 
mass  of  information,  with  a  naturally  keen  perception  and 
excitable  imagination,  were  heightened  by  the  originality  given 
by  her  solitary  life.  It  was  delightful  to  have  so  much  to 
communicate,  and  yet  to  be  so  well  understood.  Then  the 
contrast  between  the  two  gave  that  variety  which  attracts  with- 
out assimilating. 

Beatrice  was  grave ;  silent,  except  when  much  interested ;  re- 
servied,  save  when  under  the  influence  of  some  strong  feelings 
with  manners  whose  refinement  was  that  of  inherently  pure  taste 
and  much  mental  cultivation,  touched,  too,  with  the  native 
grace  inseparable  from  the  very  beautiful :  self-possessed^ 
from  self-reliance,  and  with  a  stately  bearing,  which — call 
it  prejudice,  or  pride  or  dignity — spoke  the  consciousness  of 
of  high  descent,  and  an  unquestioned  superiority.  The  pride 
of  birth  is  a  noble  feeling. 

Lorraine  on  the  contrary,  was  animated — more  likely  to  be 
amused  than  excited — with  a  general  expression  of  indifference 
not  easily  roused  to  interest.  His  manners  had  that  fine 
pdish  only  to  be  given  by  society,  and  that  of  the  best.  His 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  kept  in  the  background — not  from 
native  reserve,  but  from  fear  of  raillery — that  suspicion  of  our 
hearers  which  is  one  of  the  first  lessons  taught  in  the  world. 
His  habits  were  luxurious — hers  were  simple  ;  he  was  witty 
and  sarcastic— she  scarcely  understood  the  meaning  of  ridi^ 
eule ;  his  rules  of  action  were  many  — as  those  rules  must  be 
on  which  the  judgments  of  others  are  to  operate— hers  were 
only  those  of  right  and  wrong.  A  whole  life  spent  in 
society  inevitably  refers  its  action  to  tVve  ^<stvet^  q-^vcqssqu 
Battiicej  aa  yet,  loiAced  not  beyond  tVie  ac^Qiti  \\»^» 
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Days,  preeki  passed  away,  and  Edward  lingered  in  tlie 
neighbourhood.  Maroela,  like  most  nurses,  thought  her  child 
might  marry  an  emperor;  and^  as  an  emperor  was  not  at 
hand,  the  young,  rich,  and  handsome  Englishman  was  a  very 
good  substitute.  With  Donna  Margaretta  he  was  an  un- 
bounded favourite:  she  was  just  a  child — and  gentle  and 
genuine  kindness  never  fails  to  win  the  love  of  children. 
Beatrice  knew  his  footstep  at  a  distance  that  might  have  defied 
even  the  acute  listener  of  the  fairy  tale ;  and  yet,  with  even 
such  long  forewarning,  would  blush  crimson  deep  on  his 
entrance.  Lorraine  would  loiter,  and  ask  for  one  more  of  her 
native  ballads ;  and  then  think,  how  could  it  be  late,  when  he 
seemed  but  just  to  have  arrived  ? 

Young,  loving,  and  beloved — how  much  of  happiness  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  brief  words  ! — All  great  nonsense,  I 
grant ;  and  at  this  conviction  most  lovers  arrive  in  a  very  few 
months.  But  if  it  would  sometimes  save  much  sorrow,  it 
would  also  destroy  great  enjoyment,  could  we  think  at  the 
time  as  we  do  afterwards.  Yet  there  is  a  period  in  the  lives 
of  most,  when  the  heart  open  its  leaves,  like  a  flower,  to  all 
the  gentle  influences; — when  one  beloved  step  is  sweet  in  its 
fall  beyond  all  music,  and  the  light  of  one  beloved  face  is  dear 
AS  that  of  heaven ; — when  the  thoughts  are  turned  to  poetry, 
and  a  fairy  charm  is  thrown  over  life's  most  ordinary  occur- 
rences; Hope,  that  gentlest  astrologer,  foretelling  a  future 
she  herself  has  created; — when  the  present  is  coloured  by 
glad  yet  softened  spirits,  buoyant,  though  too  tender  for  mirth. 
Who  shall  say  that  is  a  selfish  feeling  which  looks  in  another's 
eyes  to  read  its  own  happiness,  and  holds  another's  welfare 
more  precious  than  its  own  ?  What  path  in  after-time  will 
ever  be  so  pleasant  as  that  one  walk  which  delayed  on  its 
way,  and  yet  ended  so  soon  ?  What  discourse  of  the  wise,  the 
witty,  the  eloquent,  will  ever  have  the  fascination  of  a  few 
simple,  even  infantile  words — or  of  the  still,  but  delicious 
silence  which  they  broke?  Why  does  love  afiect  childish 
expressions  of  endearment,  but  because  it  has  all  the  truth 
and  earnestness  of  childhood?  And  the  simplicity  of  its. 
language  seems  the  proof  of  its  sincerity.  Or  is  it  that,  being 
unworldly  itself,  it  delights  to  retreat  upon  those  unworldly 
days? 

Go  through  Ufe,  and  «ee  \i  iVie  c^\et  U^t  of  the  stars,  the 
passionate  song  of  the  poel^  \]iae\:A\]cck\ftdL\K»»X:<)^i^<s^^^ 
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«ver  again  come  home  to  the  heart  as  they  did  in  that  early 
and  only  time. 

Now^  let  no  one  say  that  I  am  trying  to  make  young  people 
romantic.  While  I  acknowledge  that  the  gardens  of  Iran 
exist,  I  beg  leave  also  to  state  that  they  lie  in  a  desert-*— 
appear  but  for  a  moment — and  then  vanish  in  their  beauty  for 
ever.  Every  fable  has  its  moral ;  and  that  of  love  is  disap* 
pointmenty  weariness^  or  disgust  Young  people  would  avoid 
falling  in  love,  if — as  some  story-book  observes — young 
people  would  but  consider.  When  Cromwell  sent  his  ambas« 
sador  to  Spain^  under  circumstances  which  somewhat  en- 
dangered his  head,  he  encouraged  him  by  stating,  "  That  if 
his  head  fell,  that  of  every  Spaniard  in  his  dominions  should 
fall  too."  "  A  thousand  thanks,"  returned  the  diplomatist ; 
*'  but  among  all  these  heads  there  may  not  be  one  to  fit  me.'* 

What  he  said  of  heads  may  also  be  said  of  experience— 
there  is  a  large  stock  on  hand:  but  somehow  or  other, 
nobody's  experience  ever  suits  us  except  our  own.  Love 
rarely  keeps  its  secret:  it  did  not  in  the  case  before  us. 
Beatrice  was  ignorant  of  her  feelings :  with  no  rival  to  en- 
lighten, no  vanity  to  insinuate — with  the  most  romantic  of 
ideal  beliefs  on  the  subject,  love  never  entered  her  head  with 
reference  to  herself.  She  was  happy  without  analysing  the 
cause ;  nay,  her  very  happiness  blinded  her.  Accustomed  to 
think  of  love  as  it  is  depicted  in  poetry, — poetry  which  so 
dwells  on  its  sorrow^  its  faithlessness,  its  despair, ->  she  rec(^- 
nised  no  trace  of  love  in  the  buoyant  feeling  which  now  to 
her  touched  all  things  with  its  own  gladness. 

Lorraine  was  more  enlightened.  Whether  it  be  from 
knowing  that  he  has  to  woo  as  well  as  win  a  man  rarely  loves 
unconsciously.  Besides,  he  had  all  the  knowledge  of  society^ 
much  of  observation,  something  too  of  remembrance.  A 
woman's  heart  is  like  a  precious  gem,  too  delicate  to  bear  more 
than  one  engraving.  The  rule  does  not  hold  good  with  the 
other  sex :  indeed,  I  doubt  whether  it  be  not  an  advantage  for 
a  lover  to  be  able  to  contrast  the  finer  qualities  of  one  capable 
of  inspiring  a  deep  and  elevated  attachment  with  the  falsehood 
or  the  folly  he  has  known  before.  However,  as  they  say,  to 
justify  political  revolutions,  it  was  impossible  such  a  state  of 
things  could  last :  and  one  afternoon  the  little  fountain  bad 
Its  own  silverj  music  broken  by  those  SYi^tjeaXYiLxn&asx  vrasx^ 
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— a  lover's  pagsionate  pleading,  and  his  miatrets's  whispered 
reply.  There  is  an  established  phrase  for  the  deacription  of 
each  occasiona.  ''  The  conversation  of  lovers  being  always 
uninteresting  to  a  third  person  we  shall  omit  its  detail." 

Contrary  to  the  fashion  of  the  present  day^  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  the  precedents  left  by  our  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers ;  I  shall  therefore  follow  their  example  of  omission. 
Insipidity,  thongh,  is  not  the  real  cause  of  anch  dialognei 
being  left  to  die  on  the  air,  and  fade  from  the  memory.  The 
truth  is,  to  those  in  the  same  situation  all  description  seems 
cold,  tame  and  passionless ;  while  to  those  who  have  never 
known  or  outlived  such  time,  it  appears  overwrought,  excessive, 
and  absurd. 

That  evening  Beatrice  narrated  the  whole  history  of  her 
past  life.  Her  love  she  had  avowed ;  but  her  hand  must 
depend  on  the  delivery  of  the  packet,  and  on  her  father. 

'^  I  feel  an  internal  conviction  that  he  lives ;  and  he  must 
not  come  to  a  desolate  and  deserted  home,  and  find  that  his 
child  has  fcnrgotten  him  for  a  stranger.  Take  the  packet  to 
Naples,  make  every  inquiry :  if  my  father  live^  we  may  be  so 
happy  in  your  beautiful  England." 

^But  why  not  go  with  me?  Why  delay,  nay,  risk,  our 
happiness?  Young,  isolated,  as  you  are,  surely,  my  sweet 
Beatrice,  your  father  would  rejoice  in  your  content  and  safety." 

*'  The  God  to  whose  care  his  last  words  resigned  me,  has 
been  my  guide  through  dangers  and  difficulties.  I  am  still 
secure  in  such  reliance.  You  know  not  my  love  for  my  fathor, 
when  you  bid  me  separate  my  destiny  from  his  —  to  think 
not  of  his  wishes  •—  and  to  be  happy,  while  he  perhaps  is 
wretched  and  suffering.  I  will  at  least  endeavour  to  learn  his 
will ;  and,  dearest  Lorraine  ** — the  colour  flushed  her  cheek,  like 
a  rose,  at  these  words — *'the  sweetest  song  I  have  sung  was 
the  saddest,  and  it  spoke  of  a  broken  vow  and  a  broken  heart 
I  would  fain  put  the  love  you  teU  me  is  so  true  to  the  test  Is 
there  such  change  in  a  few  weeks  that  you  dread  to  try  ?  " 

The  dispute  ended  as  disputes  usually  do  when  a  lady  is  really 
in  earnest  in  the  will  she  expresses  to  her  lover.  Lorraine  took 
charge  of  the  packet— -was  intrusted  with  the  pass- word — I 
and  prepared  to  take  his  departure  reluctantly  enough,  but  still 
with  much  of  excitement  and  interest  in  his  expedition. 
^   From  the  doqueut  deBCtV^tiQTi&  q&  ^^  dwai^Mist)  Va  bad  into 
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bibed  no  little  admiration  of  the  father.  It  must  be  owned^ 
that  Beatrice's  character  of  him  was  rather  his  beau'ideal  than 
himself.  Don  Henriquez  was  a  braye  and  honourable  man, 
with  a  degree  of  information  rare  among  his  countrymen  ;  but 
he  was  not  at  all  the  person  to  be  placed  in  uncommon  circum- 
stances.  He  had  seen  enough  of  England  to  have  caught  im- 
pressions,  rather  than  convictions,  of  the  advantages  of  a  free 
people ;  and  a  good  constitution  seemed  equally  necessary  to 
the  nation  and  the  individuaL  But  his  ideas  of  liberty  were 
more  picturesque  than  practical.  He  dwelt  on  the  rights  of 
the  people,  wi^out  considering  whether  that  people  were  in  ft 
state  to  enforce^  or  even  receive  them.  He  declaimed  on 
tyranny  like  an  ancient,  on  information  like  a  modem.  He 
forgot  that,  for  change  to  be  useful,  it  must  be  gradual ;  and 
while  enlarging  on  the  enlightened  intellect  of  the  present  time» 
he  overlooked  the  fact,  that  our  ancestors  could  not  have  been 
altogether  so  very  wrong,  or  that  society  could  not  have  gone 
on  at  all. 

He  had  a  vivid  imagination — and  this  threw  a  charm,  rather 
than  a  light,  around  the  subjects  it  investigated.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  feel  instead  of  think,  and  therefore  invest  their 
theories  with  a  reality  incomprehensible  to  a  calm  observer. 
Hence,  it  seemed  wonderful  that  what  was  so  tangible  to  him- 
self was  not  equally  so  to  others ;  and  from  being  surprised 
that  our  opinions  are  not  understood,  is  an  easy  step  towards 
being  angry. 

His  views  were  narrow,  because  they  were  impassioned. 
Moreover,  he  had  a  natural  flow  of  eloquence — a  gift  which 
deceives  no  one  more  than  its  possessor:  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
believing  that  what  is  so  very  easy  to  say  is  not  equally  easy 
to  do.  Like  many  orators,  he  did  not  take  into  consideration, 
that  a  good  argument  is  not  always  a  good  reason  ;  and  that, 
unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  society,  and  fortunately  for  de- 
baters, there  never  was  yet  a  contested  point  without  excellent 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Don  Henriquez  was,  besides,  a  vain,  and  therefore  a  restless 
man.  The  earlier  part  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  a  career, 
for  which,  above  all  others,  he  was  suited — that  of  a  bold  and 
active  Guerilla  chief:  but  the  quiet  and  loneliness  of  the  sucr 
ceeding  peace  was  perfectly  intolerable.  He  talked  in  the  most 
beautiful  manner  of  devoting  himself  to  xVk^  «xSsQL<(ft^SL^w  ^IXjas^ 
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child ;  but  unfoitimatel  j  Beatrice  was  too  young  to  comprehend 
the  extent  of  the  sacrifice.  Having  only  his  own  opinion  by 
which  to  estimate  his  talents,  no  marvel  it  was  an  exaggerated 
one. 

Don  Henriquez  would  have  been  a  happy  man  in  England: 
he  would  have  taken  the  chair  at  public  dinners,  and  said  the 
most  touching  things  about  alleviating  the  distresses  of  our 
fellow-creatures :  he  would  have  delayed  as  much  as  possible 
the  business  of  county  meetings,  by  shewing  how  much  better 
it  might  be  done:  he  would  have  given  dinners  to  politicians, 
and  called  it  supporting  his  party — and  dinners  to  a  few  suc- 
cessful authors,  and  called  it  encouraging  genius:  he  would  have 
been  in  the  opposition,  and  made  some  eloquent  speeches  on 
retrenchment  and  reform,  and  the  newspapers  next  day  would 
have  complimented  the  honourable  member  for  Cockermouth 
on  his  brilliant  and  patriotic  display :  he  would  have  died,  ma- 
Urid  for  a  well-rounded  paragraph  in  the  obituary,  vrithont 
having  retarded  or  advanced  one  single  circumstance  in  the 
great  chain  of  events.  But,  alas !  for  the  mismanagement  of 
fate — he  was  quite  out  of  his  place  in  the  Cortez  of  Spain:  he 
dOated  on  religious  toleration  to  those  in  whose  ears  it  sounded 
like  blasphemy — on  the  blessing  of  knowledge,  to  those  with 
whom  intellect  and  anarchy  were  synonymous — and  on  the 
rights  of  the  people,  to  Hidalgos,  who  were  preux  chevaliers  in 
loyalty  to  their  king. 

Zoridos  soon  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  government. 
Besides,  like  most  brilliant  talkers,  he  generally  said  more  than 
he  meant ;  and,  not  being  in  the  habit  of  very  closely  analysing 
his  thoughts,  his  expressions  often  admitted  of  two  construc- 
tions.    His  eloquence  ended  in  his  arrest. 

A  happy  man  was  Don  Henriquez  during  the  first  week  of 
his  confinement  Execrable  tyranny — infamous  oppression 
—incarcerated  patriot — victim  in  the  glorious  cause  of  liberty 
-—was  enough  to  console  any  one.  Henriquez  was  also  a  lucky 
man  ;  for,  just  as  his  situation  lost  its  novelty,  and  he  begun 
to  think  suffering  in  the  cause  of  his  country  rather  tiresome, 
if  it  lasted  too  long, — a  fellow-captive  opened  to  him  a  plan 
of  escape,  on  condition  of  his  joining  some  patriots  in  an  in- 
surrection. 

Don  Henriquez's  braverf  was  well  known ;  and,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  new  acq>aa».^0¥ia,\i\&  Vikiv\&  ^vc^  ^^^^^siuissAjted. 
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-He  was  first  sent  to  Naples  to  learn  what  assistance  might  be 
expected  from  the  Carbonari  there.  A  great  many  signs  were 
agreed  upon — a  great  deal  of  talking  took  place — and  Zoridos 
returned^  as  we  have  related^  to  organise  a  revolt  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

His  situation  was  certainly  bad  when  he  met  his  daughter  in 
the  wood ;  for^  exaggerating  his  importance^  he  also  magnified 
his  danger^  and  took  such  pains  to  avoid  suspicion^  that  he 
created  it.  So  carefully  had  he  shunned  the  villages^  that  he 
missed  one  of  his  stations ;  and  by  the  time  he  arrived  near  his 
own  house^  there  really  was  some  danger  in  approaching  it. 
Besides^  a  conspirator's  is  a  melo- dramatic  character,  and  he 
was  desirous  of  giving  due  effect  to  his  part. 

The  philosophy  of  atoms  has  some  truth  in  it.  What  ex- 
ceedingly small  motives  make  the  great  whole  of  a  fine  action ! 
Henriquez  loved  his  child  dearly ;  but,  with  the  true  selfishness 
of  display^  he  forgot  her  anxiety^  in  his  desire  to  impress  upon 
her  the  full  importance  of  his  position.  A  natural  feeling  for 
her  lonely  and  neglected  condition^  and  the  thought  of  a  home 
that  seemed  very  happy  now  he  was  banished  from  it^  both 
conspired  lo  make  his  interview  in  the  wood  a  very  sorrowful 
parting.  Unhappiness  with  him  always  invested  itself  in  a  fine 
phrase^  which  is  a  great  consolation.  We  always  bear  a  digni- 
fied misfortune  best. 

The  speech  he  made  after  supper  to  the  smugglers,  under 
whose  escort  he  was  to  travel^  would  have  brought  down  three 
roonds  of  applause  in  any  meeting  ever  yet  held  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor.  It  began  with  his  principles,  proceeded  with  his 
feelings,  and  wound  up  with  his  suffering. 

'^  Yes,  gentlemen^  my  house  is  in  ruins ;  my  homeless  wife 
—my  deserted  child — know  not  where  to  lay  their  heads.  I 
am  an  exile  from  my  native  land — the  sword  of  the  executioner 
Waits  for  the  blood  of  the  victim  of  oppression ;  but  I  disdain 
the  fetters  of  the  tyrant,  and  defy  his  power.  I  live  or  die 
for  the  cause  of  my  country." 

The  muleteers  were  greatly  struck  —  firsts  because  we 
Usually  think  that  very  fine  which  we  do  not  quite  under- 
stand; secondly^  they  were  rather  grateful  to  a  gentleman 
who  exerted  himself  so  much  for  their  entertainment;  and 
thirdly,  the  king  and  the  custom-house  officers,  liberty  and 
French  brand/  duty-free,  were^  some^ovi  w  o\hsst>  ^^o&o^ 
associated  in  their  minds. 
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It  is  a  singular  thing,  that  it  never  occurred  to  Don  Hen- 
riquez  that  his  misfortunes  were  very  mudi  of  his  own  seddng : 
if  he  had  not  gone  to  the  mountain  — (Liberty  is  a  mountain* 
nymph — is  she  not?)^  the  mountain  would  never  have  come 
to  him.  He  had  been  under  no  necessity  of  becoming  a 
member  of  the  CcN'tez,  and  still  less  of  talking  when  he  got 
there.  Neither  did  that  very  obvious  truth  suggest  itself,  that 
if  his  plans  for  illuminating  and  ameliorating  the  human  race 
were  so  excellent,  he  might  first  have  tried  a  portion  of  them 
on  his  own  estate — reformed  his  own  house^  before  he  tried  to 
reform  the  world. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  Lorraine  took  a  difierent  view 
of  the  case,  and,  after  two  or  three  lingering  days,  prepared  to 
set  forth  in  search  of  his  intended  and  injured  father-in-law. 
Farewell — it  is  a  sorrowful  word  enough  at  all  times,  never 
yet  pronounced  with  indifference  even  by  the  indififerent :  what 
then  is  its  pain  to  those  who  love — to  those  whose  eternity  is 
the  present  ?  It  is  so  very  hard  to  exchange  certainty  for 
hope — to  renoimce  to-day,  in  expectation  of  to-morrow.  But 
that  Beatrice  had  from  the  earliest  period  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  others'  claims,  not  her  own,  she  never  could  have 
resigned  the  lover  who  stood  beside  her  for  her  distant  father. 

The  dew  shone  Kke  frost-work,  as  the  sun  touched  the 
silvery  leaves  of  the  olive — every  step  left  its  trace  on  the 
grass,  as  Beatrice  trod  the  little  wood-path  which  led  to  the  road 
her  lover  must  pass.  One  moment  she  paused — it  was  so 
early^  and  a  blush  of  feminine  timidity  rather  than  pride  gave 
the  colour  of  the  morning  to  her  cheek,  as  she  thought — ''If 
I  should  be  first."  But  £dward  was  at  the  old  coric-tree 
before  her.  What  could  any  lovers  in  the  present  day  say, 
that  has  not  been  said  before? — trees,  rivers,  sun  and  moon^ 
have  alike  been  called  upon  to  register  the  vow  they  witnessed. 
These  parted  as  all  part ;  many  a  gentle  promise,  which 
rather  satisfies  itself  than  its  hearer — many  a  lingering  look 
—  many  a  loitering  step — and  at  last  one  sudden  effort  ex<« 
pected  by  neither,  and  all  is  over.  Beatrice  gasped  for  breath, 
as  the  trees  hid  Lorraine  from  her  sight ;  there  were  two  or 
three  hurrying  steps,  as  if  they  forced  their  speed ;  a  rustling 
of  the  boughs^  and  all  was  still — even  the  beating  of  her 
heart.  It  was  as  M  t\ie  nvYvoI^  viorld  had  lost  the  life  which 
Animated  it,  during  t\ie  \oi^,  ^^  xn'^wi^^^  ^^  ^9^5^  £qU 
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lowed.    In  partings  those  who  go  know  not  half  the  suffering  of 
those  who  stay.     In  the  one  case^  occupation  strengthens,  and 
novelty  engages  the  mind.     Lorraine's  journey  necessarily^  at 
times^   diverted   his   attention.     Sunshine   and   exercise   are 
equally  good  for  the  spirits ;  besides,  at  night,  fatigue  made 
him  deep ;  however,  he  dreamt  about  Beatrice  a  good  deal, 
aod,  like  Caliban^  wished  to  dream  more.     She,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  left  to  utter  and  unamused  loneliness,  and  to  small 
c^y  duties,  distasteful  from  interrupting  those  dreaming  moods 
in  which  strong  feeling  loves  to  indulge.    Well,  I  do  not  know 
bow  it  may  be  in  the  next  world,  but  most  assuredly  that  sex 
(lenominated   by  poets  the  softer,  and  by  philosophers  the 
Weaker  part  of  creation,  have  the  worst  of  it  in  this. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

« 

•*  I  do  not  often  talk  much."  —  Henry  VIII. 

"  Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  lady  ?  . 
"Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide  ? 
ril  find  ye  anither  luve, 
And  ye  tall  be  his  bride."  —-  Scots  Song. 

'^  The  ancients  referred  melancholy  to  the  mind,  the  moderns 
make  it  matter  of  digestion — to  either  case  my  plan  applies," 
Bald  Lady  Mandeville.  ''  I  am  melancholy,  or,  in  plain  prose, 
have  a  headach,  to-day ;  therefore  I  propose  putting  in  exe- 
cution our  long- talked- of  visit  to  the  convent  of  St.  Valerie : 
if  of  the  mind,  contemplation  will  be  of  service— 'if  of  the 
nerves,  a  ride  will  be  equally  beneficial.'* 

"  ♦  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  I 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  tools  suppose,' " 

replied  Mr.  Spenser. 

*^  You  are  improving,"  returned  Lady  Mandeville.  "  I 
dare  say  by  the  time  your  cousin,  Helen  Morland,  is  able  to 
appreciUfee  compliments,  you  will  be  able  to  pay  them  in '  good 
set  terms.' " 

How  very  unpleasant  a  few  words  can  contrive  to  be !  It 
was  very  disagreeable  to  be  reminded  of  his  cousin.  Though 
Mr.  Morland  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  have  acted  on 
such  a  wish,  Cecil  was  aware  of  his  \mc\es  ^"esyx^Vo  «fc\s^ 
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faYOurite  nephew  and  his  daughter  united.  Now,  for  his  ^^^ 
very  life  could  he  picture  Helen  but  as  he  last  saw  her — a 
very  pretty  child,  whose  canary  was  an  important  object  It 
was  also  very  disagreeable  to  perceive  that  Lady  MandeTille 
was  not  in  his  interests^  aware  as  he  was  of  her  influence  over 
Emily.  For,  what  with  a  little  absence — an  absence  passed 
in  solitude  and  exaggeration — and  a  little  opposition^  enough 
to  excite,  but  not  enough  to  deter — an  adventure  romantic 
enough  to  make  falling  in  love  almost  matter  of  necessity  — 
with  all  these  together^  young  Spenser  had  progressed  con- 
siderably in  his  attachment. 

Emily  was  very  pretty^  with  a  quiet  gentleness  that  left 
much  to  the  imagination^  and  also  a  sweetness  which  was  a 
good  beginning  for  it  to  work  upon.  Besides,  though  attached 
to  Lorraine  with  alL  the  depth  and  earnestness  of  first  love— 
which,  after  all^  is  the  only  one  that  has  those  high  ideal 
qualities  ascribed  to  love — she  could  not  be  always  <' sadly 
thinking*'  of  him.  She  thought  of  him  whenever  she  saw 
any  thing  beautiful  in  art  or  nature — love  links  itself  with  the 
lovely  :  she  thought  of  him  when  she  sang  the  songs  he  had 
liked,  or  that  she  thought  he  would  like :  when  they  spoke  of 
affection  before  her,  it  ever  recalled  her  own :  she  turned  the 
page  of  the  poet  as  the  mirror^  which  gave  back  her  feelings : 
in  short,  she  thought  of  him  when  she  was  sick^  sullen,  or 
sorry.  Still,  there  were  times  when  the  natural  gladness  of 
youth  burst  into  mirthfulness^  and 

"  Her  brow  belied  her,  if  her  heart  wai  sad." 

At  such  times  Cecil  was  quite  sure  he  was  in  love.  Con- 
stancy is  made  up  of  a  series  of  small  inconstancies,  which 
never  come  to  any  thing ;  and  the  heart  takes  credit  for  its 
loyalty,  because  in  the  long-run  it  ends  where  it  beg^.  I 
doubt  whether  the  most  devoted  fidelity  would  bear  strict  ex- 
amination as  to  the  short  reposes  even  the  most  entire  fealty 
permits  itself.  j 

Lady  Mandeville,  if  not  the  keeper  of  Emily's  conscience,  1 
took  some  care  of  her  constancy.  She  had  quite  made  up  her  • 
mind,  that  a  marriage  between  Miss  Arundel  and  Mr.  Lorraine  J 
was  the  most  eligible  thing  in  the  world  for  both  parties;  and  ( 
when  a  mind  is  once  made  up,  it  is  very  tiresome  to  have  to  ' 
unmake  it.    No  'wondei  E^^^^x^  \i%d  Idtherto  escaped  heart-   . 
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whole.  She  even  exaggerated  the  taste  whose  delicacy  was 
refined  almost  to  fastidiousness  ;  hut  that  very  taste  would  be 
in  favour  of  the  great  improvement  which  had  taken  place  in 
Emily.  Lady  Mandeville  did  full  justice  to  it,  and  a  little 
more — for  it  was  her  own  work.  Like  most  persons  whose 
vivid  imagination  applies  itself  to  actual  things^  instead  of 
abstract  creations^  she  gave  a  reality  to  her  schemes  that  seemed 
to  make  failure  an  impossibility;  and  having  once  settled  that 
Emily  would  be  very  happy  with  Lorraine^  it  was  an  absolute 
impossibility  to  allow  her  to  be  happy  with  any  one  else. 

Lorraine  was  a  great  favourite — Spenser  was  not.  The 
indolence  which  Cecil  had  rather  permitted  than  indulged— 
for^  Heaven  knows,  it  was  no  indulgence  at  all — had  at  first 
prevented  his  offering  that  homage  to  which  she  was  accustomed; 
and  now,  when  he  did  offer  it,  it  was  marked,  suspected.  His 
admiration  of  Emily  interfered  with  her  arrangement;  and 
the  very  circumstance  of  Lord  Mandeville*s  encouraging  him 
was  any  thing  but  an  advantage:  a  woman  must  be  an  angel 
to  endure  being  worsted  in  domestic  tactics.  Not  that  Lady 
Mandeville  enacted  the  part  of  confidant— 


**  Cato's  a  proper  perion  to  intrust  a  love-tale  with ;" 

besides,  Emily's  feelings  were  quite  deep  enough  for  silence. 
But  Lorraine's  memory  was  kept  alive  by  slight  recurrences  to 
his  opinions^  and  frequent  allusions  to  the  chances  of  meeting 
him.  However,  bright  sunshine  and  a  rapid  drive  did  a  great 
deal  for  the  good-humour  or  spirits,  whichever  you  like  to 
consider  it,  of  the  party  on  their  way  to  St.  Valerie. 

All  convents  built  in  what  we  call  the  dark  ages,  show 
singular  good  taste  in  the  selection  of  their  various  situations ; 
if  there  was  a  fine  view  to  be  had,  their  site  usually  com- 
manded it. 

The  convent  of  St.  Valerie  was  on  the  very  summit  of  a 
small  hill,  whose  abruptness  added  to  its  height.  A  thick 
copsewood  of  dwarf  oaks>  intermixed  with  one  or  two  slender 
chestnuts,  covered  the  side  even  to  the  sea^  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  a  narrow  slip  of  smooth  sand,  over  which,  in  a 
calm  day,  the  small  waves  broke  in  scattered  foam^  something 
like  the  swelling  of  the  imquiet  human  heart.  The  other  side 
of  the  hill^  whether  from  nature,  or  art  of  days  so  long  past 
as  to  seem  nature  now,  was  much  \e&^  %\es:<^)  ^\A)  M  x&s^ 
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luxuriantly,  was  less  thickly  wooded,  and  with  trees  of  larger 
size  and  more  varied  sorts.  Through  these  wound  a  very 
tolerable  road. 

The  convent  was  a  white  building,  with  a  chapel  of  great 
antiquity,  and  gardens  of  much  beauty.  The  last  notes  of  the 
anthem  were  dying  into  tremulous  silence  as  they  entered,  and 
a  long  black  train  of  dark  and  veiled  figures  were  gliding 
through  an  opposite  portal,  whose  massive  doors  closed  heavily, 
almost  hopelessly,  on  them.  At  the  upper  end,  raised  by  a 
single  step  from  the  other  pavement,  stood  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin — one  of  those  exquisite  conceptions  to  which  an  artist 
has  given  the  beauty  of  genius  developed  by  the  labour  of  a  life — 
one  of  those  forms,  which  the  modeller  may  frame,  and  then  die. 

Sculpture  never  seems  to  me  like  the  representation  of  human 
life:  its  forms — pale,  pure,  and  cold — have  the  shape,  not  the 
likeness  of  our  nature.  I  always  personify  a  spirit  as  a  statue. 
Paintings,  however  idealised  as  to  beauty,  still  give  the  bright 
eye,  the  rosy  cheek,  the  glossy  hair,  we  see  daily.  Portraits 
are  but  the  mirrors  of  lovely  countenances.  Sculpture  is  the 
incarnation  of  beings  whose  state  seems  higher,  because  calmer, 
than  our  own.  The  divinities  of  Greece  owed  half  their 
divinity  to  the  noble  repose  with  which  their  sculptors  invested 
them.  The  characteristic  of  the  picture  is  passion — that  of 
the  statue  power. 

From  the  chapel  the  party  proceeded  across  the  court  to  the 
garden,  except  Emily.  Like  all  persons  whose  feelings  are 
awakened  through  the  imagination,  £mily  was  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible of  outward  impressions.  She  lingered  in  the  cbapd, 
watching  the  cold  gray  light — for  the  windows  fronting  the 
north  let  in  daylight,  but  not  sunshine — the  white  floor  only 
marked  by  inscriptions  whose  worn  letters  told  that  the  living 
trod  over  the  dead — the  white  walls,  where  the  carved  tablets 
were  also  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  departed.  The  extreme 
silence  oppressed  her  with  a  sense  rather  of  sadness  than  of 
calm.  She  looked  on  the  tombs,  and  thought  how  they  bad 
been  wept  over.  She  held  her  breath,  to  be  more  deeply  con- 
scious of  the  stillness;  and  the  beating  of  her  heart  seemed  to 
remind  her  how  little  part  she  had  in  such  quiet. 

Some  slight  chance  \i6waX4  ^^^^^  ^he  attention :  it  did  so  now. 
Oa   one  of  the  tablets  vjexe  Vn^cnfesA  N^Tvsra&  tassa.%  of  an 
apparently  large  family,  tV  ^axe^  oi  ^^  ^£)SSKt«ox  ^ss^ 
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igolarly  near  to  each  other.  Emily  felt  as  if  her  own  solitary 
uation  had  never  weighed  upon  her  thoughts  till  now. 
Many  are  kind  to  me,  hut  none  care  for  me."  Youth^  with 
affection  an  impulse  and  a  delight^  judges  others  by  itself^ 
d  exaggerates  its  claims. 

Strange  it  is  that  people  (unless  in  the  way  of  ostentation) 
ver  value  the  blessings  they  possess.  But  if  life  has  a 
ppiness'  over  which  the  primeval  curse  has  passed  and  harmed 
t,  it  is  the  early  and  long  enduring  affection  of  blood  and 
bit.  The  passion  which  concentrates  its  strength  and  beauty 
ton  one^  is  a  rich  and  terrible  stake^  the  end  whereof  is  death ; 
•  the  living  light  of  existence  is  burnt  out  in  an  hour — and 
lat  remains.^  The  dust  and  the  darkness.  But  the  love 
lich  is  born  in  childhood — an  instinct  deepening  into  a 
inciple — retains  to  the  end  something  of  the  freshness  be- 
iging  to  the  hour  of  its  birth:  the  amusement  partaken — the 
fling  quarrel  made  up  —  the  sorrows  shared  together — the 
nishment  in  which  all  were  involved  —  the  plans  for  the 
ture^  so  fairy-tale-like  and  so  false^  in  which  all  indulged:  so 
le  it  is  that  love's  slightest  links  are  its  strongest ! 
There  is  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  the  story  of 
hmael,  the  youth  who  was  sent  into  the  wilderness  of  life 
th  his  bow  and  his  arrow,  '^his  hand  against  every  man^  and 
ery  man's  hand  against  him."  £ven  in  our  crowded,  busy^ 
d  social  world,  on  how  many  is  this  doom  pronounced ! 
hat  love  makes  allowances  like  household  love? — what  takes 
interest  in  small  sorrows  and  small  successes  like  household 
^e?  God  forgive  those  (and  I  would  not  even  say  forgive, 
tre  not  Divine  mercy  illimitable,)  who  turn  the  household 
ar  to  a  place  of  strife  !  Domestic  dissension  is  the  sacrilege 
the  heart 

£mily  looked  on  the  death^stone,  and  thought  only  of  her 
cle — he  who  had  been  to  her  as  a  father — a  father  in  early 
idness — in  allowance  for  failings — in  anxiety  for  her  future 
delight  in  her  present — to  whose  affection  she  owed  grati- 
le  a  thousand  times  beyond  that  due  for  ^^the  bitter  boon, 
r  birth."  Gratitude,  forsooth! — it  ought  rather  to  ask 
giveness.  She  remembered  how  her  childhood  had  grown, 
into  youth,  how  happily! — recalled  liex  ^TsX.\e«.NVa%\tfyca& 
then  it  was  that  she  turned  a  new  leaf  in  \Yve  \>oc^  o^  \5fe. 
?  thought  over  her  disappointment  at  fii&t,  \vEt  «&Vex  >sttfS 
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enjoyment -»her  eyes  opening  at  once  to  love  and  sorrow. 
How  much  had  happened  since  then! — how  much  of  mor- 
tification, how  many  vain  hopes  had  flowered  and  then  fallen ! 
And  yet  her  heart  was  still  feverish  with  vague  anticipation. 
With  a  sick^  sad  forehoding  she  thought  of  returning  to 
England — to  £dward  Lorraine's  country — hut  not  with  joy. 
Emily  seemed  to  herself  to  have  no  longer  spirits  for  hope. 
The  quiet  of  the  grave  was  scarcely  too  deep  for  her  present 
mood. 

At  this  moment  the  stillness  of  the  chapel  itself  was  hroken 
^'hy  a  confusion  of  tongues."  First,  a  coarse  and  corporeal 
laugh — that  which  rises  loud  at  a  practical  joke;  a  smaller, 
shrill,  and  undecided  one — of  the  sort  with  which  young 
ladies  reply  to  a  compliment  equally  ahove  their  merits  and 
comprehension;  also  a  foreign  tongue^  like  '^Iser,  rolling 
rapidly; "  and  a  drawling,  yet  dictatorial  voice,  loud  ahove  the 
rest,  evidently  patronising  the  prospect: — these  ''did  over- 
load the  air."  In  came  the  family  party,  the  Higgs's.  Mrs. 
Higgs  instantly  knew  Emily.  ''Lord,  lord,  miss,  who  would 
have  thought  of  our  meeting  in  these  here  outlandish  parts ! " 

Emily  recognised  her  companion  of  the  steam-boat>  and 
replied  with  a  good-natured  inquiry,  asking  how  she  liked 
Italy  ? 

First  glancing  round  to  see  whether  she  was  ohserved — a 
needless  precaution,  Mr.  Higgs,  "  her  eldest  hope,"  having  put 
himself  into  a  position  (even  on  paper  we  cannot  call  it  an 
attitude)  of  enthusiasm  hefore  the  statue  of  the  Madonnas- 
while  the  two  daughters  were  assuring  an  Italian  count,  as 
they  called  him,  that  they  should  like  monstrously  to  be  nuns, 
and  he,  as  in  duty  bound,  dwelt  upon  the  loss  which  the  world, 
would  thereby  sustain: — "Like  Italy .f*"  said  Mrs.  Higgs  — 
''not  I;  I  ha V n't  had  a  meal  fit  for  a  Christian  this  three 
months.  Why,  Lord  love  you,  they  are  as  dirty  as  ducks — 
you  know  what  dirty  animals  ducks  are — they'll  eat  any  thing 
—  not  but  what  they  are  very  good  roasted^  but  it's  all  the 
difference  being  dead  and  alive." 

"  A  very  just  distinction,"  said  Emily,  while  her  com- 
panion paused  to  take  breath  and  a  peppermint  lozenge. 

"You  should  go  into  the  kitchens  here,"   resumed   Mrs. 

Higgs,     Poor  woman  I  hex  daugjiters  never  allowed  her  to  talk, 

for  fear  of  her  disgracix^g  them — ^o,  ^"&  ^^  \kKt^l  Madl  to 
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ofaserre^  a  little  rational  conyer8atH)n  did  her  good.  '^  You've 
no  DOtion  of  the  dirt,  or  you'd  never  eat  nothing :  but  dear^ 
dear!  1  dare  say  you  don't  take  on  about  these  things  yet — 
you  must  when  you're  married.  1  mind  what  the  Bible  says, 
'  a  yirtaons  woman's  a  crown  to  her  husband' — many  a  crown 
have  I  saved  mine.  Not  that  Mr.  Higgs  need  look  after  a 
pound  even,  now  ^  but,  as  I  tell  my  girls^  it  is  as  well  to  lay 
up  for  a  rainy  day." 

^'Have  you  seen  Rome?'*  asked  Miss  Arundel. 

^' Bless  you!  there  was  nothing  to  see — not  a  shop  fit  to 
spend  a  penny  in — and  as  to  comfort^  they  hav'n't  a  notion  of 
it.  Bob  there — I  mean  Mr.  Robert  Higgs — has  such  a  taste 
for  the  fine  arts — he  didn't  inherit  it  from  me,  though — that 
he  would  make  us  go  poking  about  all  the  great  cold  rooms  to 
see  picturs  and  staturs.  As  for  those  poor  staturs,  they  always 
set  me  shivering —  they  look  so  like  human  creaturs  froze  to 
death^  I  am  sure^  had  I  been  at  home  I  would  have  got  up  a 
subscription  for  some  cheap  flannel  for  them.  You  may  get 
very  good  flannel  to  give  away  for  sixpence  a-yard  at  the 
Lunnun  Emporium.  But,  Lord !  Lord !  one  might  as  well  be 
out  of  the  world  as  out  of  Lunnun." 

*'  You  have  stayed  longer  on  the  Continent  than  you  in- 
tended." 

"  It  was  all  on  Carry's  account — she  would  go  sailing  on 
the  lake — what  do  ye  call  it? — ^ bless  my  old  head!  it  never 
remembers  them  foreign  names — with  a  friend  of  ours,  Mr. 
Simcoe — a  very  nice  young  man,  but  melancholic-like — and, 
being  a  great  poet,  he  never  knew  what  he  was  doing  just  at 
the  time.  You  know,  Miss^  genuses  are  never  like  nobody  but 
themselves.  Carry  and  he  were  very  sweet  upon  each  other; 
and  as  his  father  was  a  comfortable  man^  and  could  afford  to 
make  his  son  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Higgs  and  I  thought  his  son's 
genus  would  wear  off — and  young  people  needn't  be  crossed  in 
love  when  there's  money  on  both  sides  —  so  Carry  and  he 
used  to  make  a  deal  of  love  to  each  other.  Poor  fellur !  he 
wrote  her  halbum  all  full  of  such  beautiful  verses  —  and  she 
used  to  plait  her  hair,  and  dress,  and  do  all  sorts  of  things  to 
please  him.  She  always  used  to  wear  a  veil,  for  he  could  not 
abide  a  bonnet — he  said  it  was  so  unpoetical-like.  Well,  well 
—  to  make  short  of  a  sad  story — one  eveniw^  tXve^  '^wsJv'i^^ 
OB  the  lake,  though  there  was  a  great  \i\^\A.w^  ^^^civsA.  ^wsxos^ 
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up;  but  Mr.  Simcoe  said  it  would  be  just  like  the  Coarse-hair, 
or  Courser,  or  some  such  name^  and  spouted  some  poetry — 
which^  after  the  sad  accident^  Mr.  Higgs  and  I  learnt  byheart, 
as  a  warning  to  our  young  friends.  But^  somehow^  we  never, 
though  we  took  a  world  of  pains^  could  remember  more  than 
the  first  two  or  three  lines — for  we  are  too  old  to  begin  our 
schooling  over  again,  and  we  were  neither  of  us  any  great 
shakes  at  book  learning — but  two  lines  will  do  for  an  exam^ 
—  a  nod's  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind  horse.'*  So  sayings  Mrs. 
Higgs  repeated  the  following  lines  in  a  most  Sunday-school 
tone: — 

"  Ay,  let  the  vild  vinds  vhlstle  e'er  the  deck, 
So  that  them  arms  cling  closer  round  mv  neck : 
The  deepest  murmur  of  this  mouth  shall  be, 
No  sigh  for  safeness,  but  a  prayer  for  thee." 

Here  Mrs.  Higgs's  voice  sank  into  ^' tears  and  forgetfulness." 
*'It  isn't.  Miss,  so  much  want  of  memory,  as  that  I  am  over- 
taken by  my  feelings.  But,  Miss,  before  I  go  on  with  my  story, 
you  musn't  think  nothing  of  the  arms  round  the  neck,  because 
that  was  only  in  poetry — you  may  be  pretty  sure  I  should 
never  have  allowed  no  young  man  whatsumever  to  take  sudi  a 
liberty  with  my  daughter.  I  just  name  this,  because,  if  I  did 
not  explain,  it  might  be  bad  for  poor  Carry's  next  chance." 

Emily  instantly  assured  the  confiding  but  careful  mother, 
that  she  entertained  no  doubts  of  Miss  Caroline  Higgs's  perfect 
propriety  of  conduct ;  and  Mrs.  Higgs  resumed  her  narrative. 

"  "Well,  into  the  boat  they  got.  Mr.  Simcoe  was  quite  a 
sailor.  I  remember  he  told  us  he  had  been  on  seven-and- 
twenty  parties  of  pleasure  to  Richmond.  They  did  look  so 
nice  —  ray  daughter  had  on  her  best  green  silk  and  a  white 
lace  veil  (real  thread)  thrown  over  her  head.  Mr.  S.  had  a 
large  straw  hat,  and  striped  jacket  and  trowsers,  and  his  shirt 
fastened  at  the  throat  by  a  brooch  with  Carry's  hair,  for  he 
was  always  quite  above  wearing  a  neckcloth.  Dear,  dear^  they 
went  away  singing, 

*  Oh,  come  to  me  as  soon  as  daylight  sits ;  * 

and  well.  Miss  —  the  boat  overset  Mr.  Simcoe  (poor  Ben- 
jamin —  as  we  have  called  him  since  —  he  never  could  abide 
it  during  his  lifetime)  was  drowned ;  and  my  daughter  was 
brought  home  wet  to  the  skin,  and  all  the  colour  gone  out  of 
her  green  silk  —  quite  si^oi\0' 


3] 
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Here  Mrs.  Higgs  paused  for  a  moment,  and  drew  out  a 
huge  red  pocket-handkerchief^  with  which  her  face  was  for 
some  minutes  confounded.  £mily^  really  shocked,  remained 
silent^  till  her  companion^  who  found  talking  very  efficacious 
for  her  complaints^  went  on  again. 

"  Besides  all  her  sorrow^  Carry  had  caught  cold ;  ibr  she 
had  heen  in  the  water^  only  had  got  picked  up  hy  a  hoat  that 
was  passing,  and  she  was  very  ill :  so,  as  I  said  before,  she  has 
been  the  cause  of  our  staying  in  these  here  foreign  parts.  The 
doctors  said  the  climate  was  so  mild.  I  am  sure  we  should 
have  been  a  deal  warmer  in  our  own  parlour,  with  a  good  coal 
fire,  and  carpets  and  curtains.  Here,  all  you  can  get  is  a 
little  charcoal  in  a  box  —  for  all  the  world  like  a  warming- 
pan,  without  a  handle,  and  with  holes  in  the  top.  We've  had 
DO  Christmas  pudding  —  the  boys  have  been  left  at  school  — « 
and  people  may  talk  what  they  please  about  sunshine  and 
Italy :  my  say  is,  that  a  winter  in  Rome  is  no  joke." 

£mily  duly  sympathised  with  her ;  but,  remembering  the 
laughing  she  had  witnessed,  could  not  resist  asking,  ''  If  Miss 
Higgs  had  got  over  her  disappointment  ?  " 

*^  O  Lord,  yes  !  it  was  five  months  agone.  You  know  a 
new  nail  always  drives  out  an  old  one.  Carry  got  another 
lover :  he  didn't,  however,  turn  out  very  well,  for  he  hadn't 
sixpence ;  and,  of  course,  our  eldest  daughter  couldn't  have 
nothing  to  say  to  him.  But  it  served  to  divert  her  from  the 
thoughts  of  her  grief;  and  we  can  look  out  for  a  proper  hus- 
band when  we  get  home ;  and  that's  one  great  reason  why  I 
wants  to  get  back  to  the  Square.  Carry  isn't  so  young  as 
you'd  think :  but,  bless  me,  she'd  cut  my  tongue  out  if  she 
thought  I  was  talking  about  her  age.  You  won't  say  nothing 
about  it,  will  you  }  " 

Emily  vowed  all  imaginable  discretion.  Mrs.  Higgs,  who 
had  not  enchanted  with  her  discourse  any  listener's  ear  so  long 
for  many  a  day,  felt,  as  she  herself  expressed  it,  the  very 
cockles  of  her  heart  warm  towards  her  pretty  and  patient 
listener. 

"  I  hope,  my  dear,  I  shall  see  you  in  Fitzroy  Square  :  I 
won  t  miJce  small  beer  of  you,  I  can  tell  you.  We'll  get  up 
a  bit  of  a  dance  for  you,  for  we  know  lots  of  nice  young 
men." 

A  cold  shiver  ran  over  Emily  at  t\\e  "^w^  V^'^^  ^1  ^x^. 
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Higg8*8  ''  nice  young  men."  Her  son  at  that  moment  came 
up,  by  way  of  a  specimen.  "  By  Jove,  mother,  we  thought 
we  had  lost  you  !  rather  a  large  loss  that  would  have  been.^ 
Seeing  that  the  cause  of  her  lingering  was,  however,  a  lady, 
and  one  who  was  both  pretty  and  young,  Mr.  Robert  Higgs, 
who  was  an  admirer,  or,  to  use  his  own  favourite  phrase, 
"  always  the  humble  servant  of  the  ladies,"  thought,  to  employ 
another  of  his  little  peculiarities  of  speech,  '*his  company 
would  be  as  good  as  his  place ; "  and,  with  that  quiet,  com- 
fortable conviction  of  his  own  merits,  which  sets  a  man  most 
and  soonest  at  ease,  he  coolly  addressed  Miss  Arundel :  — 
*'  Quite,  as  our  great  bard  says, 

'  Like  patieDce  on  a  tombstone  shirering  with  lorrow.' 

Beautiful  lines  those  of  Byron.  Don't  you  admire  him, 
ma'am  ?  " 

Mr.  R.  Higgs  considered  poetry  an  infallible  topic  with 
young  ladies.  Emily,  however,  did  not  feel  that  the  courteous 
attention  which  his  mother's  age  made  in  her  eyes  indispen- 
sable, at  all  necessary  to  be  extended  to  her  very  forward  son. 

Mr.  Higgs  only  thought—^'  Poor  thing,  dare  say  she  never 
heard  of  Byron  —  knows  nothing  of  poetry  —  I've  been  too 
deep  for  her;"  and  forthwith  commenced  on  a  lighter  subject 

"  So,  this  is  a  nunnery.  I  wonder,  ma'am,  how  you'd  like 
to  be  a  nun  !  —  shut  up  —  not  allowed  to  see  one  of  our  per- 
jured sex  —  I  suspect  you'd  be  a  little  duU  \ " 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Spenser  entered.  I  am  sent.  Miss 
Arundel,  in  search  of  you." 

Emily  took  his  arm  with  a  readiness  which  enchanted  Cecil, 
and  left  the  chapel,  bowing  civilly  to  Mrs.  Higgs,  who,  accus- 
tomed to  her  daughter's  eternal  flirtations,  thought  she  might 
hold  her  peace  as  soon  as  a  young  man  came,  and  had  from 
her  son's  entrance  been  silent. 

"  A  very  plain  and  vulgar  young  woman  that,**  said  Mr. 
Robert ;  "  but  you  always  are  picking  up  such  horrid  people." 

"  Lord,  I  thought  her  such  a  very  pretty-spoken  young 
lady!" 

*'  Well,  I  don't ;  and  you  know  I  am  a  bit  of  a  judge. 
But,  come,  let's  join  my  sisters,  and  be  jogging  home.  I 
feel  very  peckish  —  1  maide  but  a  poor  breakfast." 

''  Dear,  dear,  we  ^aSl  Yiave  v^  ^vraikKi^  ^  w?Ocw  %:^\.\!^<^  till  we 
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get  to  England.     I  quite  long  for  our  good  Sunday  smell  of  a 
piece  of  roast^beef  and  a  Yorkshire  pudding." 

The  feeling;,  says  some  writer^  which  turns  in  absence  to 
our  native  country^  is  one  of  the  finest  in  our  nature.-  True ; 
but  it  takes  many  forms.  One  exile  sighs  after  the  fair 
meadows  of  England,  and  another  after  its  mutton. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

*'  You  would  say  something  that  is  sad— Speak  !" 

«  *  *  • 

**  I'll  come  by  Naples." — Shakespeare. 

But  we  must  again  return  to  Spain,  where  a  new  subject  of 

anxiety  diverted  Beatrice's  attention — her  mother's  illness. 

She  had  soon  not  a  moment  she  could  call  her  own.     Poor 

Donna  Margaretta's  situation  was  the  more  pitiable^  as  she 

both  suffered  and  complained  like  a  child.     The  remedies  her 

case  required  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  induce  her  to  take. 

One  day  she  would  be  in  the  strong  and  angry  excitement  of 

fever,  the  next  in  the  fretful  despondency  of  ague.     Now  she 

wcodd^  even  with  tears^  ask  for  the  wine  and  food  most  hurtful, 

and  then  turn  with  loathing  from  her  needful  nourishment. 

With  some  difficulty,  by  appealing  to  his  humanity,  an  old 

medical  practitioner,  from  the  nearest  town,  was  prevailed  on 

to  visit  tibiem ;  thus  doing  for  pity  what  he  had  refused  to  do 

for  interest. 

'^  My  good  child/'  said  the  old  man,  after  seeing  his  patient, 
**  I  might  have  staid  at  home ;  the  poor  lady  is  far  beyond  all 
human  assistance  —  a  little  care  and  a  litUe  kindness  is  all 
she  will  want  on  this  side  the  grave  —  just  let  her  do  what 
she  likes." 

It  was  late,  and  he  hurried  to  mount  his  mule,  but  not  till 
• — for  his  heart  was  touched  by  her  desolate  and  deserted 
condition  —  not  till  he  had  told  Beatrice  he  would  always  be 
^lad  to  render  her  any  service.  Whether  Donna  Margaretta 
connected  any  vague  idea  with  the  stranger,  or  whether  it  was 
the  mere  instinct  of  weakness,  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  but 
from  that  day  a  strange  terror  of  death  fell  upon  her ;  she 
Could  not  bear  to  be  left  for  a  moment  —  she  'wwsXj^  N^^'t  Sxw 
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the  night  and  implore  Beatrice  piteously  to  save  her.  Thia 
impression  was^  however,  as  transitory  as  it  was  violent.  As 
she  grew  weaker,  she  grew  calmer  and  more  affectionate.  She 
would  lean  her  head  for  hours  on  Beatrice's  shoulder,  only 
now  and  then  applying  to  her  some  childish  and  endearing 
epithets.  She  was  soon  too  much  reduced  to  leave  her  hed ; 
they  used  to  raise  her  head  with  pillows,  and  Beatrice  would 
sit  beside,  her  arm  round  her  neck  ;  and  her  poor  mother 
seemed,  like  a  child,  happy  in  being  soothed  and  caressed. 
There  is  mercy  in  affliction ;  Donna  Margaretta's  memory 
could  only  have  awakened  to  sorrow,  and  she  died  without  a 
pang  or  a  struggle,  so  quietly,  that  Beatrice,  in  whose  embrace 
she  lay,  thought  it  was  sleep.  Wishing  to  wake  her  at  her 
usual  hour  for  refreshment,  she  kissed  her  —  the  chill  of  the 
lips  made  her  shudder —  she  leant  over  them  for  a  minute  — 
the  breath  had  passed  away  for  ever. 

Donna  Margaretta's  death  was  a  blessing,  but  Beatrice 
could  not  think  so  at  the  time  ;  her  few  objects  for  affection 
had  made  that  affection  proportionably  intense.  She  had  lost 
the  only  being  she  could  serve  —  the  only  one  to  whom  her 
care  and  kindness  were  of  value  —  and  we  all  know  how  they 
endear  the  objects  on  which  they  are  bestowed  —  the  whole 
business  of  her  life  was  gone. 

Perhaps  the  worst  pang  of  death  is  the  burial.  One  touch 
of  human  weakness  mingled  with  the  young  Spaniard*s  sor> 
row.  She  was  proud  —  very  proud  of  her  high  and  noble 
birth.  A  hundred  chiefs  of  her  blood  slept  in  the  chapel  of 
San  Francisco.  But  since  the  confiscation  of  her  father's  pro- 
perty, the  house  adjoining  it  in  the  town,  besides  being  a  day's 
journey  distant,  was  turned  into  a  military  depot.  She  had 
no  choice — her  mother's  tomb  must  be  the  green  grass  of  the 
village  burying-place.  With  added  sorrow  she  had  her  in- 
terred there  by  torch-light  —  herself  sole  mourner.  It  was  a 
relief  to  be  unwitnessed.  The  two  peasants  who  had  assisted 
returned  to  the  village  —  old  Pedro  and  the  negro,  one  of 
whom  still  retained  his  torch,  attended  Beatrice  home  —  she 
followed  the  light  mechanically.  The  agony  with  which  she 
had  watched  the  body  laid  in  the  earth  —  that  fearful  shudder 
which  follows  the  falling  of  the  mould  on  the  coffin  —  the 
pressing  down  of  the  g;ra:s^&  sods,  as  if  the  dead  were  conscious 
of  their  weight  and  aoil — «W  \5d\&  V^^  «odQi&\^^^Ss!kXA  stupor. 
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She  felt  that  strange  disbelief  in  its  reality  that  always  suc- 
ceeds violent  grief. 

Weak  creatures  that  we  are,  for  the  body  to  overcome  the 
mind  as  it  does  !  Beatrice  slept  that  night  long  and  soundly 
—  the  bitterness  of  sorrow^  affection,  and  anxiety  sank  beneath 
fatigue.  The  awakening  after  such  sleep  is  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  moments  in  life.  A  consciousness  of  something 
terrible  is  upon  even  the  first  sensation  —  a  vague  idea  of  the 
truth  comes  like  the  remembrance  of  a  dream ;  involuntarily 
the  eyes  close,  as  if  to  shut  it  out — the  head  sinks  back  on  the 
pillow^  as  if  to  see  whether  another  dream  would  not  be  a 
happier  one.  A  gleam  of  light,  a  waving  curtain,  rouses  the 
sleeper ;  the  truth,  the  whole  terrible  truths  flashes  out — and 
we  start  up  as  if  we  never  could  dream  again. 

In  losing  her  mother^  Beatrice  lost  her  great  employment — 
to  provide  her  with  small  indulgences,  and  such  amusements 
as  she  could  enjoy,  had  been  a  sweet  and  constant  study.  The 
homely  associations  of  life  are  its  tenderest.  No  tears  were 
more  bitter  than  those  Beatrice  shed  over  the  beautiful  purple 
grapes  which  she  had  so  carefully  dried  for  her  parent.  One 
consolation  she  had  —  a  little  English  Bible  became  the  chief 
companion  of  her  lonely  hours. 

Don  Henriquez  had  much  of  that  indifference  to  religion  too 
often  termed  liberality  The  bigoted  beliefs  of  his  native  creed 
were  the  last  he  ever  thought  of  impressing.  Their  country- 
house  stood  entirely  by  itself,  and  the  few  priests  who  passed 
that  way  belonged  to  mendicant  orders.  Beatrice,  with  the 
generosity  inherent  in  her  nature,  readily  filled  their  scrips  ; 
and  the  friars  were  not  very  anxious  about  the  principles  of 
one  whose  actions  were  so  truly  Catholic.  But  it  was  impos- 
sible for  a  girl  who  lived  in  the  solitude  of  nature,  and  who 
had  been  early  tried  by  sorrow,  not  to  be  religious. 

There  are  some  works  of  God  which  most  especially  seem 
the  wojk  of  his  hands^  and  some  ills  of  humanity  which  seem 
most  of  all  to  ask  aid  from  above.  The  mighty  gathering  of 
the  storms  on  her  native  mountains  —  the  thunder  that  shook 
the  earth  —  and  the  lightning  that  in  an  hour  laid  bare  the 
depths  of  the  forest  which  had  stood  still  and  shadowy  for 
years  —  the  starry  silence  of  the  summer  nights — the  mystery 
of  the  large  and  bright  planets,  filled  the  young  heart  tlval  ^^^ 
lifted  up  by  their  beauty  with  deep  and  8o\eiiv\x^Qivx.^\&»  K^jsixi, 
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her  desolate  situation — the  dangers  beyond  her  ability  to 
foresee  or  to  avoids  made  her  at  once  feel  her  nothingness  and 
her  need  of  protection.  The  holy  page^  read  at  first  for  its 
beauty,  was  soon  resorted  to  for  its  power.  Beatrice  dwelt  on 
the  gentle  promises  made  to  the  afflicted^  and  the  words  of  en- 
couragement spoken  to  the  simple,  till  hope  rose  strong  within 
her^  and  grew  to  be  that  clear  and  steady  light  ^'  which  hideth 
not  its  face  in  the  time  of  trouble."  Beatrice  was  a  genuine 
Christian,  if  entire  trust,  deep  humility,  and  earnest  conviction, 
could  make  one.  True,  the  Bible  was  almost  the  only  re- 
ligious book  she  had  ever  read,  but  she  had  indeed  read  it  with 
all  her  heart. 

She  was  leaning  over  the  sacred  volume  one  night,  when  a 
dark  shadow  fell  upon  the  very  lines  she  was  reading.  Beatrice 
looked  up  and  saw  a  man  standing  before  her ;  the  huge  som- 
bero  overshadowed  his  face,  but  the  light  of  the  lamp  shone  on 
a  large  and  glittering  knife  in  his  girdle.  She  started  from  her 
seat ;  but  mastering  her  fear  in  a  moment,  she  stood,  and, 
calmly  facing  the  stranger^  inquired  his  errand.  The  man 
laughed. 

''  Your  father  need  not  be  ashamed  of  you ;  but  if  you  had 
been  Mghtened,  it  would  have  been  at  nothing." 

"  My  father !  "  exclaimed  Beatrice ;  "  is  he  safe  ?  " 
"  Safe  enough,  if  he  will  but  keep  quiet ;  but  I  bring  a 
note  from  him,  and  you  had  better  read  that  than  question  me. 
I  am  not  over-safe  in  these  quarters  myself.    I  have  kept  faith 
with  him  — mind  that  when  you  see  your  father." 

Laying  a  soiled  and  crumpled  letter  on  the  table^  the  smuggler 
turned  to  depart. 

''  Is  there  nothing  you  will  have  •—  nothing  I  can  do  to 
show  my  gratitude  ?  " 

"  I  doubt,"  said  the  man,  '^  whether  your  cellar  be  worth 
my  risking  a  capture  for  its  contents." 

'*  At  least,"  exclaimed  Beatrice^  ''  take  this ; "  and  she 
poured  the  contents  of  her  purse  into  his  hand. 

"  Four  —  five — six  gold  pieces  !  "  replied  he,  hesitatingly 
— "I  have  been  paid." 

**  Take  them  as  a  gift,  and  God  bless  you  for  the  happiness 
vou  have  brought  me." 

"  A  free  gift ! — many  thanks  to  you,  lady." 

A  slight  Bound-— it  y^aaWVi  xSaa  VwA.  YsvxlBft  \\3ae-\itanche9— < 
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Startled  the  man ;  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  knife^  and  darted 
through  the  casement ;  in  less  than  a  minute  all  was  as  silent 
as  before.  Eagerly  Beatrice  opened  the  letter  —  it  was  from 
her  father,  and  ran  thus  :  — 

"  My  beloved  child,  —  The  iron  hand  of  despotism  has 
quenched  the  last  spark  of  liberty  ;  hunted  down  like  a  wild 
beast,  I  am  watching  an  opportunity  to  fly  my  degraded  and 
enslaved  country.  Some  far  and  foreign  limd  must  henceforth 
be  the  home  of  the  unfortunate  exile.  Will  my  Beatrice 
soothe  and  share  her  parent's  ill-starred  lot  ?  I  am  hastening 
to  Naples  —  you  know  the  address  on  the  packet.  I  shall  be 
at  SeiAor  Pachetti's — join  me  there,  if  possible,  with  your  poor 
mother.  I  know  this  will  require  equal  presence  of  mind  and 
exertion  •—  surely  I  may  expect  both  in  a  daughter  of  mine  ? 
Come  with  all  the  speed  you  can  ;  I  doubt  not  to  be  there  be- 
fore you,  and  shall  be  impatient  in  the  happiness  of  the  father 
to  forget  the  wrongs  of  the  patriot.  God  keep  you,  my  sweet 
child. 

**  Your  affectionate  father, 

"  Henriquez  de  los  Zoridos. 

*'  Burn  this  letter  instantly." 

Beatrice  kissed  the  scroll,  and  held  it  over  the  lamp  —  it 
was  too  wet  with  her  tears  to  bum  rapidly.  '^  Your  poor 
mother  !  "  —  and  roust  their  first  meeting  be  embittered  by 
words  of  death  ?  But  she  was  too  young  to  dwell  only  on  the 
sorrow ;  her  heart  beat  hurriedly  and  joyfully  as  she  thought 
that  her  father  and  Lorraine  roust  inevitably  meet.  Her  first 
impulse  was  to  make  every  effort  to  reach  Naples,  but  calmer 
deliberation  induced  her  to  renounce  this  plan.  Love  increases 
a  woman's  timidity — the  more  she  thought  of  Edward,  the 
more  did  she  shrink  from  so  long  and  unprotected  a  journey. 
It  cost  her  a  sleepless  night ;  but  she  resolved  on  staying  in 
Spain  till  she  eitiier  saw  or  heard  from  him  —  he  and  Bon 
Henriquez,  when  they  met,  would  decide  on  what  course  it 
might  be  best  to  pursue. 

We  waste  a  great  deal  of  thought  As  is  usual  in  all  cases 
of  long  deliberation,  she  did  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  she 
intended.  The  following  afternoon  she  was  wandering  round 
what  had  been  her  mother*s  garden — all  her  lifers  sweetest 
associations  were  there  —  when  she  saw  %  ^^^^ewoX.  «:^'^tQ^<^^&>^|^ 
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Alvarez  was  the  soldier  who  had  so  attracted  Lorraine's  atten- 
tion the  first  evening  he  rode  into  the  village^  and  during  his 
stay  he  had  found  a  home  heneath  his  roof ;  Alvarez^  too,  bad 
served  under  her  father :  a  visit  from  him  was,  therefore, 
nothing  uncommon ;  hut  to-day  there  was  an  appearance  of 
haste  and  anxiety  that  augured  any  thing  but  good.  Yet  he 
hesitated ;  and  a  basket  of  pomegranates  he  brought  from  his 
little  Minora,  was  evidently  the  ostensible^  not  the  real  cause 
of  his  coming. 

*'  The  Senhora  must  find  the  old  house  very  lonely,'* 

^^  Lonely  and  sad  enough,  indeed^  my  good  Alvarez/* 

''  Is  she  not  afraid,  now  that  the  nights  are  so  long  and 
dark  —  has  nothing  occurred  to  alarm  the  Senhora  lately  ?  " 

"  We  have  nothing  to  lose  —  we  leave  fear  to  the  rich  — 
besides^  I  am  a  soldier's  daughter;  do  you  allow  Minora  to 
tremble  at  either  robbers  or  ghosts  ?  " 

'^  Butj  lady,  have  you  seen  no  one  about  the  house  whose 
appearance  was  calculated  to  excite  suspicion  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  no  one  to  excite  dread,"  replied  Beatrice, 
with  a  slight  accent  on  the  last  word. 

''  Pardon,  lady,  but  was  there  a  stranger  about  your  house 
last  night  ?  " 

Beatrice  started  —  had  her  father's  messenger  been  seen  ? 
to-day  it  could  be  of  no  avail,  and  distrust  might  bring  on  the 
very  danger  she  would  fain  avoid. 

''  There  was,  Alvarez  ;  from  you  I  need  not  hide  that  be 
came  from  my  father." 

^^  My  brave  captain  !  —  is  he  safe  ?  " 

"  Safe,  but  now  watching  .for  an  opportunity  for  flight." 

"  Now,  the  saints  help  us,  not  in  this  neighbourhood  ?  " 

*^  Far  away,  but  where,  even  I  know  not." 

'^  I  will  tell  you  all,  Senhora.  Pedro  rushed  in  last  night 
to  the  cottage  where  they  sell  wine,  in  a  fright  at  some  dark 
figure  he  had  seen  hovering  about  I  had  my  own  thoughts, 
and,  by  old  stories  of  his  early  cowardice,  raised  a  laugh,  and 
hoped  the  dark  figure  was  forgotten.  But  there  were  others 
besides  ourselves  —  two  strangers,  whose  business  here  has 
puzzled  us  all ;  they  left  this  morning ;  and  from  what  they 
said  at  parting,  the  old  house  will  be  filled  with  soldiers  be- 
fore midnight.  The  idea  is  abroad  that  Don  Henriquez  has 
sought  shelter  here.*' 

"  Thank  God  it  isivot  so,"  ^a«^^^\Cv^  \vwi^\j«. 
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*'  Are  there  any  papers  of  importance  ?  " 

"  None  —  none." 

''  Then^  lady,  collect  any  valuables  you  can  hastily,  and 
prepare  for  a  retreat  ivith  me.  Your  arrest  was  spoken  of — 
and  you  know  rough  measures  are  used  when  a  secret  is  in  the 
case." 

The  thoughts  of  torture,  imprisonment,  separation  from  all 
she  loved,  made  Beatrice's  heart  die  within  her —  almost  help- 
lessly she  clung  to  the  old  man's  arm.  She  loved,  and  to  her 
life  now  was  valuable. 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  poor  girl,  you  must  not  want  the  courage 
you  had  as  a  child.  I  have  a  plan.  You  have  heard  me  tell 
of  the  cave  where  Minora  and  her  brother  were  concealed :  it 
18  a  good  hiding-place  yet.  Meet  me  in  an  hour  by  the  three 
ileiLCS  in  the  wood,  and  I  will  answer  for  your  security." 

"  But  my  nurse  and  Pedro  " 

"  Do  not,  like  you,  incur  danger.  Don  Henriquez  would 
confide  in  his  daughter,  but  not  in  servants  whose  characters 
tot  gossip  the  whole  neighbourhood  can  swear  to  —  leave  them 
in  ignorance :  a  secret  brings  its  own  risk,  and  their  safety  is 
insured  by  their  anxiety.   An  hour  hence  at  the  three  ilexes." 

Alvarez  went  off  without  waiting  for  an  answer.  It  is  the 
luxury  of  parting,  to  wander  round  places  haunted  by  our 
childish  steps  and  hallowed  by  our  childish  thoughts,  and  to 
biter  beneath  the  old  trees  where  we  have  not  always  stood 
alone.  But  this  was  no  luxury  for  Beatrice.  She  caught  a 
handful  of  late  rose-leaves,  and  hid  them  in  the  folds  of  her 
dress  —  she  turned  one  last  look  on  the  fountain  —  she  could 
not  have  looked  again  for  the  world. 

On  returning  to  the  house,  her  nurse  asking  her  the  simple 
question  of  what  she  was  to  do  with  the  pomegranates,  smote 
on  her  heart  with  a  new  and  bitter  feeling  of  deception. 
Hastily  she  collected  together  the  few  articles  of  value  left :  a 
chain  of  gold,  a  little  ruby  cross,  her  English  Bible,  and  the 
unbroken  sum  of  pistoles  she  had  collected  for  her  former 
journey.  Fortunately,  she  met  none  of  its  other  inmates  as 
she  left  the  house  —  she  must  have  betrayed  her  purpose. 

It  was  at  least  three  miles  to  the  ilexes  ;  but  she  proceeded. 
Evith  a  light  fleet  step,  and  gained  the  appomVje^  -^^.^^    \\. 
tvas  too  late  to  retire  unperceived^  when  s\\e  c«vv!^\.  ^\^^•  ^'^ 
he  white  veil  of  a  female, 
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Her  anxiety  was  but  for  a  moment  —  the  girl  turned,  and 
there  was  all  the  encouragement  of  youth^  health,  and  good 
spirits,  in  the  bright  black  eyes  of  Minora. 

*'  My  father  thought  my  absence  would  be  less  markect 
than  his  —  so,  if  you  will,  Senhora,  I  am  to  be  your  guide  to 
the  poor  old  cave.     Garcia  and  I  were  very  happy  there." 

A  narrow,  almost  imperceptible  path  led  them  through  the 
thickest  of  the  wood.  Two  or  three  times  they  had  to  creep 
under  boughs  which,  but  for  the  ease  with  which  they  gave 
way,  would  seem  never  to  have  admitted  a  passage  before. 
Suddenly  the  trees  were  broken  by  some  masses  of  gray  rock, 
round  which  dwarf  myrtles  grew  in  great  profusion. 

Here  Minora  stopped,  and  took  from  her  basket  a  little 
lamp  made  of  horn.  Striking  fire  from  some  flints  laid  ready, 
she  lighted  the  lamp;  and  giving  Beatrice  the  basket,  bade 
her  follow  her.  Lifting  up  a  heavy  and  luxuriant  branch  of 
the  myrtle,  she  showed  what  seemed  the  rough  bare  rock  be- 
neath ;  and  asking  her  companion  to  hold  the  lamp  also,  with 
both  hands  she  raised  a  large  slanting  stone  —  it  showed  a 
passage,  into  which  Beatrice  entered  with  some  difficulty,  to- 
gether with  her  companion. 

Minora  flrst  carefully  replaced  the  myrtle-branch,  then  the 
stone,  and  taking  the  basket,  bade  Beatrice  proceed  along  the 
passage,  which  was  too  narrow  to  admit  of  more  than  one  at 
a  time.  This  soon  terminated  in  an  open  space,  from  which 
branched  off  several  small  paths.  Minora  now  took  the  lead. 
**  You  will  observe,"  said  she,  holding  the  lamp  to  the  ground, 
*'  that  the  passage  we  take  has  a  slight  redness  in  the  sand  — 
the  others  lead  to  nothing." 

A  short  while  brought  them  to  the  cave  itself.  By  the 
lamp  was  dimly  visible  their  own  figures,  and  what  seemed 
the  immense  depths  of  surrounding  darkness.  There  was  a 
sound,  as  if  of  falling  water.  Minora  first  turned  to  a  pile  of 
wood,  and,  with  Beatrice's  aid,  a  very  brilliant  fire  soon  illu- 
minated the  cavern.  It  looked  more  comfortable  than  pic- 
turesque :  the  walls  and  roof  were  blackened  with  smoke  — 
the  floor  was  of  a  light  dry  sand  —  at  one  end  was  a  huge 
arch,  down  which  water  kept  constantly  trickling,  and  beneath 
was  a  deep  well,  by  the  side  of  which  was  a  ledge  of  rock, 
where  any  person  xnigYvt  -waAk— beyond  it  was  quite  dark. 

''  There  is  a  passage,  \)ul  Vl  \ftxmVa»Xfc^*YCL  ^^vt^  ^l^^fca^ 
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the  rock  soon  comes  so  low  that  there  is  no  getting 
}nd  it;   and  though   the  smugglers  do  come  here  stilly 

is  not  now  their  time— -and  you  are  as  safe  here  as  in  the 
urial." 

linora  heaped  fresh  fuel  on  the  fire^  and  showed  where 
e  heath  and  dried  goat-skins  formed  a  very  respectable 
;  while  her  companion  sighed  to  remember  that  she  herself 

once  resorted  to  a  similar  expedient.  Next  she  lighted 
e  half-a-dozen  fir-wood  splinters  —  excellent  torches^  for 
>se  support  some  rude  wooden  stands  had  been  inserted  in 
walls — and  pointed  out  in  a  recess  a  most  ample  supply. 

Be  sure  you  keep  a  good  fire ;  and  as  I  may  do  you  more 
n  than  good  by  staying,  I  leave  you  to  take  what  food  you 
se  from  the  basket  There's  some  honey,  as  clear  as  my 
.  amber  beads.  The  good  Madonna  keep  you,  Senhora !" 
,  affectionately  kissing  Beatrice's  hands,  the  kind  peasant 
irted. 

leatrice  paced  up  and  down  her  dreary  cave,  every  mo- 
it  starting  from  her  reverie,  as  the  sound  of  the  falling 
er  startled  her  like  a  strange  step.  With  a  strong  effort 
calmed  herself,  and,  drawing  one  of  the  wooden  seats  to 
fire,  opened  the  little  volume,  and  read  till  all  vain  terrors 

departed,  and  even  her  natural  anxiety  was  soothed  into 
ent  and  sweet  reliance  on  Him  who  suffereth  not  a  sparrow 
sdl  to  the  ground  unheeded. 

)he  had  a  little  French  watch,  —  Lorraine's  only  gift, 
had  said,  laughingly,  to  her  the  last  evening  they  spent 
!ther,  "  You  shall  have  this  to  count  the  hours  of  my  ab- 
«."  He  did  not  think  how  sweet  a  companion  it  would  be. 
le,  which  we  have  no  means  of  reckoning,  is  so  dreadfully 
;.  How  often,  that  night,  did  Beatrice  refer,  with  a  warm 
ing  of  society,  to  the  little  glittering  face  over  which  the 
rs  were  passing !  The  weariest  time  of  all  seemed  the 
ning  after  she  rose.  It  was  impossible  to  fix  her  attention 
my  thing,  while  every  moment  expecting  some  intelligence 
1  without.  At  last  she  heard  footsteps,  and  Minora  came 
ling  before  her  father. 

Ah,  Senhora,  we  have  been  so  anxious  about  you  !  If  it 
been  possible,  I  would  have  returned  and  spent  the  night 
1  you  ;  for  we  said,  to  a  stranger  our  good  c«.x^  ^\\!l  ^»^\s^ 
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a  little  dreary.     How  did  you  sleep  ?   See — we  have  broagl 
you  some  breakfast.     I  have  some  choodate  to-day." 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  intended  breakfast;  but,  truly,  yoi 
yesterday's  supply  was  sufficient.  If  I  had  expected  visitoi 
I  could  have  feasted  them  in  my  cavenu  But  my  nurse  ai 
Pedro?" 

"  Are  well,  and  in  our  cottage.    As  I  expected,  the  soldie 
came  down^  and "  —  here  Alvarez  made  the  usual  pause 
narrators  who  have  something  unpleasant  to  tell.     It  usual 
happens  that  people  by  breaking,  as  they  call  it,  their  bad  Be^ 
gradually,  contrive  to  add  suspense  to  our  other  miseries. 

''  What  has  happened?"  said  Beatrice,  gasping  for  bread 

^'  The  fine  old  house,  lady,  it  has  been  burned  to  tJ 
ground." 

Beatrice  struggled  for  a  moment ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  SI 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  wept  bitterly.  Strange,  tl 
affection  which  clings  to  inanimate  objects  —  objects  whi( 
cannot  even  know  our  love !  But  it  is  not  return  that  coi 
stitutes  the  strength  of  an  attachment. 

"  They  questioned  your  nurse,"  said  Alvarez,  ''  till  h 
poor  head  was  even  more  bewildered  than  usual ;  but  it  w 
soon  very  evident  she  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Fed 
knew  even  less ;  and  at  last  the  officer  let  them  go.  '  l 
would  not  have,'  he  said,  '  the  poor  old  creatures  injured  in  ai 
way.'  They  were  sent  off*  to  the  village,  and  then  the  hou 
was  fired." 

^^  I  am  glad,"  sighed  Beatrice,  ''  my  father  did  not  see  it 

"  And  now,  Senhora,  what  is  to  be  done  about  yourself? 
have  seen  enough  of  you  to  know  it  is  far  best  to  teU  you  t 
truth.  In  about  a  week  this  cavern  will  be  no  refuge  for  yoi 
its  old  occupants  will  be  here.  You  will  not  be  safe  an  ho 
in  my  cottage." 

*'  If,"  exclaimed  Beatrice,  ^^  I  could  but  get  to  the  » 
shore,  and  embark  for  Naples  ! " 

"  Have  you  friends  you  qould  trust  there  ?  You  are  v( 
young,  and" 

*^  I  should  find  my  father  there.** 

"  Very  well  —  very  good   indeed.     We  may  get  to  1 

coast ;  but  to  cross  the  wide  sea,  we  know  not  whither,  i 

dreary  look-out.     Now,  ^whora,  you  and  Minora  are  oi 

fieight ;  her  clothes  wVW  ^uVX  -^om,  «cv^  -^wj.  tdkoX^^ssl  as  i 
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daughter  for  two  days.  I  will  go  and  see  you  on  board  my- 
self. The  neighbours  trouble  their  heads  very  little  about  my 
>utward  joumeyings.     We  will  be  off  to-morrow." 

*'  The  kindness  you  have  shown  me  will,  I  hope^  never  be 
leeded  by  your  own  child.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  your 
)lan.  I  will  not  speak  to  you  of  trouble :  I  take  your  assist- 
mce  as  frankly  as  it  is  offered." 

"  You  will  have  but  a  rough  journey." 

*'  Oh,  never  fear  me !    I  am  mountain-bred." 

''  We  will  return  home  as  fast  as  we  can.  Minora ;  you 
nust  come  back  with  what  the  Donna  Beatrice  can  best  wear 
m  her  journey  —  no  fine  colours  —  the  dark-feathered  bird 
Sies  safest  The  saints  keep  you,  Senhora !  WiU  you  be 
ready  to  start  by  daybreak  to-morrow  ?  " 

*'  One  word,  good  Alvarez.  You  see  "  —  producing  her 
purse  —  '*  I  am  well  provided  for  a  journey." 

'*  A  good  companion  on  travel ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
Senhora,  the  one  we  most  wanted." 

Again  Beatrice  was  left  to  her  loneliness,  broken,  however, 
by  Minora's  afternoon  visit.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
Dobody  good.  The  young  peasant  left  the  cave,  happy  in  the 
possession  of  a  rosary  of  cut  coral  beads,  which,  after  much 
blushing,  smiling,  and  refusing,  she  had  at  length  been  forced 
to  accept.  She  was  also  depositary  of  the  golden  chain,  the  pro- 
duce of  whose  sale  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  nurse's  support. 

That  night  was  even  longer  than  its  predecessor.  Antici- 
pation is  a  bad  sleeping  draught.  Moreover,  the  fear  of  being 
coo  late  made  Beatrice  continually  start  from  her  anxious 
slumber.  Long  before  the  time  she  was  up  and  dressed. 
Her  new  apparel  consisted  of  a  dark  blue  boddice  and  skirt, 
trimmed  with  a  narrow  red  braid;  a  white  linen  veil,  and 
large  cloak  of  black  serge,  with  a  capacious  hood;  stockings  of 
lark  blue  cloth  —  hempen  sandals.  A  string  of  large  black 
Daken  beads  completed  her  dress.  Minora,  with  a  true  fellow- 
feeling,  had  placed  her  own  little  mirror  at  the  bottom  of  the 
basket;  and,  it  must  be  owned,  Beatrice  did  take  a  rather 
satisfactory  glance.  '  Even  in  the  very  worst  of  situations,  no 
woman  is  quite  insensible  to  her  personal  attractions,  or  would 
willingly  look  worse  than  she  can  help.  SmaW  a\.\£iv>\Qitk&)  \»^> 
ire  essentially  womanly, 
Beatrice  hurried  her  own  breakfast,  tliat  lYiete  TKi^X.\s^  '*^^ 
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delay  on  her  part^  but  prepared  some  of  the  chocolate  iot 
Alvarez  J  who  was  punctual  to  his  time.  ''  Why,  I  coold 
almost  take  you  for  Minora/'  said  the  old  man^  on  his  en- 
trance. "  What !  breakfast — and  the  chocolate  made?  Well, 
you  know  the  old  proverb^  ^  Meat  and  drink  never  hindered 
journey.'  Very  good  it  is  too —  though  I  had  breakfasted— 
for,  with  your  leave,  Senhora,  we  did  not  give  you  credit  for 
being  half  so  ready." 

A  soft  gray  tinge,  half  mist,  half  light,  pale  as  it  was, 
dazzled  Beatrice's  eyes  when  she  emerged  from  the  cave. 
Two  mules  were  in  waiting :  she  sprang  lightly  upon  the  one 
intended  for  her.  At  first  cautiously — from  the  broken  path — 
and  afterwards  at  a  brisk  pace,  they  commenced  their  journey. 
Beatrice's  own  embarrassment  was  its  only  difficulty.  Accus- 
tomed to  live  in  such  unbroken  solitude,  the  sight  of  the  many 
strangers  they  met  almost  bewildered  her.  The  light  conver- 
sation in  which  Alvarez  at  times  joined  was  like  the  language 
of  another  world.  She  fancied  every  person  looked  especially 
at  her.  How  odd  it  is,  that  any  secret  or  anxiety  of  which 
we  are  ourselves  aware,  we  immediately  think  every  one  else 
suspects ! 

They  arrived  about  noon  at  the  sea-port,  and  alighted  at  a 
small  inn,  where  Alvarez  left  her,  with  a  rough  charge,  not  to 
be  staring  about,  under  the  care  of  a  good-humoured  but  most 
talkative  landlady.  He  had,  at  every  place  where  they  stopped/ 
been  as  cross  to  his  supposed  daughter  as  a  crabbed  old  gen- 
tleman could  be,  which  served  to  account  for  her  shyness,  and 
for  which  he  always  begged  pardon  as  soon  as  they  were  out 
of  hearing.  She  waited  a  half  hour  of  .intolerable  anxiety, 
when  Alvarez  returned.  "  Come,  girl  —  I  have  found  out 
your  aunt  —  there,  don't  be  looking  behind  —  and  draw  your 
veil  over  your  face.     How  slow  you  are  ! " 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  landlady,  "he  ought  to  take  care  of 
his  daughter  —  she  is  pretty  enough  ;  but  no  good  will  come 
of  his  being  so  cross." 

"  We  are  very  fortunate,  Senhora,"  said  Alvarez,  as  soon 
as  they  were  in  the  street ;  "  there  is  a  felucca  on  the  point 
of  sailing  to  Naples  —  I  have  secured  a  passage,  but  we  must 
not  lose  a  minute." 

They  had  scarcely  time  to  ^eX  qtv  \^«td,     Dizzy  with  the 
motion  of  the  water,  coatoedm^i)cii>\»Ti^\^»VfeT£>Si!^ 
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she  would  be  alone  in  a  few  minutes,  —  much  as  she  wished 
to  spari  his  anxiety,  Beatrice  could  hardly  force  out  her  far&« 
well  thanks  to  Alvarez.  Mechanically  she  watched  him  as  he 
descended  to  the  boat  —  heavily  the  sound  of  the  oars  smote 
upon  her  ear  —  she  looked  eagerly  round,  but  every  face  was 
strange  and  careless :  how  bitterly  did  she  feel  that  she  was 
alone  ! , 

'^  I  guess  how  it  is,"  said  the  captain  of  tlie  ship,  whose 
kind  and  even  sweet  voice  contrasted  strongly  with  his  rough 
appearance ;  "  you  are  not  the  first  who  has  found  a  canvass 
sail  safer  than  a  silken  bed.  Poor  child  !  you  look  very  young 
for  care  or  hardship.  Well,  you  are  secure  enough  here :  if 
we  cannot  make  you  comfortable^  at  least  we  will  try.  In  half 
an  hour  you  will  have  a  snug  little  cabin  to  yourself." 

Beatrice  had  early  learnt  the  useful  lesson  of  conforming  to 
circumstances :  she  thanked  the  captain  cheerfully,  and  readily 
took  a  seat  on  some  piled  baskets.  '^  Give  me  the  child  to 
hold^"  exclaimed  our  young  Spaniard  to  a  poor  woman,  whose 
increasing  faintness  made  her  terribly  conscious  of  her  in- 
ability and  her  charge.  The  poor  creature  murmured  a  few 
words^  gave  up  the  infant,  and  let  her  head  sink  on  a  coil  of 
ropes.  When  the  captain  came  to  say  that  her  cabin  was 
ready,  her  first  request  was  that  her  unfortunate  companion 
might  be  conveyed  thither  also  ;  and  for  some  hours  she  most 
kindly  and  soothingly  enacted  the  part  of  nurse  to  the  child. 
Luckily  for  her,  it  was  a  good  little  sleepy  thing.  Over- 
fatigue and  exhaustion  were  evidently  the  mother's  causes  of 
illness.  Alvarez,  even  in  the  brief  space  of  time  he  had  been 
absent^  had  stocked  a  sea-chest  with  many  little  comforts  and 
necessaries.  She  took  some  wine  and  a  piece  of  biscuit,  and 
with  some  difficulty  induced  the  invalid  to  swallow  them, 
who,  after  slumbering  for  about  an  hour,  awoke  much  revived. 
With  a  degree  of  gratitude  almost  painful  to  receive,  she  soon 
joined  Beatrice  in  doing  due  honour  to  some  eggs  and  coffee, 
which  the  latter,  who  had  already  made  friends  with  a  boy, 
who,  too  young  for  much  work,  was  yet  proud  of  showing  his 
usefulness,  had  boiled. 

A  good  action  always  meets  its  reward  —  so  says  the  copy- 
book :  in  this  instance  it  said  the  truth  —  for  Beatrice  found 
her  companion  invaluable.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  sailor, 
jtturn'wg  home  to  her  friends  at  ^&^\ei&.     K.Oa.^^^  %sv^  ^€^ 
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fadown  to  the  sailors,  she  enabled  the  young  and  timid  Toyag^ 
to  remain  almost  entirely  secluded  in  her  cabin,  which  she 
never  left  save  for  a  little  air  in  the  evening. 

It  would  have  done  those  good  who  talk  of  common  fedings 
as  evil  and  coarse  to  mark  the  little  attentions,  the  delicate 
kindliness,  with  which  the  sailors  cleared  a  path  for  her  steps, 
or  made  a  seat  of  planks  and  sails  for  the  young  Spanish  exile. 
Alvarez  had  told  her  history  truly.  He  judged  rightly,  be- 
cause he  judged  others  by  the  better  part  of  his  own  nature. 
Yet  it  was  a  weary  and  sad  voyage.  Beatrice  had  never  lived 
in  luxury,  but  she  had  in  refinement  —  the  refinement  of 
nature,  solitude,  and  intellectual  pursuits.  She  had  dwelt  in 
stately  rooms,  whose  torn  tapestries  and  shattered  furniture 
were  associated  with  noble  and  stirring  memories ;  her  lute, 
a  few  books,  and  gentle  cares  for  her  mother,  had  filled  up  her 
time.  Her  eyes  had  dwelt  on  the  stately  forest  and  the  dark 
mountain  ;  her  step  was  accustomed  to  the  silver  dew  and  the 
fragrant  heath.  She  bad  been  used  to  familiar  faces,  and  bad 
hitherto  reckoned  time  but  by  the  falling  leaf  cr  the  opening 
flower.  Now  her  room  was  a  wretched  cabin,  the  size  of  a 
closet,  and  that,  too,  rudely  formed  of  boards.  The  incessant 
noise,  the  loud  voices,  the  savour  of  the  pitch,  which  seemea 
to  be  part  of  every  thing  she  touched  —  the  strange  faces,  the 
faint  sick  feeling  that  perpetually  stole  over  her,  made  her  in 
deed  pine  for  the  wings  of  the  dove  that  nestled  in  the  trees 
of  her  native  woods. 

If  it  were  not  for  romance,  reality  would  be  unbearable : 
nevertheless,  they  are  very  different  things.  Beatrice  had  often 
thought,  with  a  passionate  longing,  of  the  eternal  ocean,  the 
mighty  mirror  of  the  stars  and  the  sunshine  of  heaven  —  she 
had  listened  to  the  autumn  wind  sweeping  the  depths  of  the 
dark  woods,  and  marvelled  if  its  sound  resembled  the  stormy 
murmur  of  the  waves :  but,  now  that  she  was  at  sea,  most  de- 
voutly did  she  pray  to  be  on  shore,  and  wept  with  very  delight 
when  they  saw  land. 

I  doubt  whether  any  minor  on  his  travels,  sleeping  in  his 
carriage  on  deck,  secure  of  being  awakened  by  his  valet  at  the 
proper  moment  for  being  in  ecstasies  with  the  lovely  bay  of 
Naples,  ever  approached  its  shore  with  greater  indifference  as 
to  the  prospect  than  Beatrice.  She  was  much  too  agitated  to 
observe  it,  and  watched  the  cio^^  on  \h<&  c^^^  viith  mingled: 
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terror  and  anxiety.  The  idea  that  Lorraine  might  he  among 
them  was  uppermost  in  her  mind.  A  vague  hope  of  her 
lover's  presence  is  always  floating  in  a  woman's  mind ;  and 
though  Beatrice  said  she  hoped  to  meet  her  father,  she  thought 
she  might  perhaps  meet  Edward  too. 

Her  companion  had  promised  to  he  her  guide  to  Signor 
Padietti's,  who,  she  was  somewhat  surprised  to  learn,  was  a 
gold-beater  on  the  Strada.  Still,  with  the  natural  feehng  of 
one  who  has  lived  in  seclusion,  it  seemed  impossible  but  that 
a  crowd  so  immense  must  contain  those  she  sought  With 
brief  but  earnest  thanks  she  quitted  the  felucca,  and  her  last 
few  coins  were  left  with  the  sailors  of  the  boat.  Clinging  to, 
rather  than  leaning  on,  the  arm  of  the  woman  with  her, 
Beatrice's  head  swam  with  the  confusion  of  meeting  so  many 
eyes.  With  what  envy  did  she  see  her  companion  rush  into 
the  arms  of  an  old  man  !  — " il  mio  padre"  exclaimed  she, 
and  gave  him  the  child.  Some  hasty  words  passed  between 
them,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  were  traversing  a  narrow 
street  which  led  ta  the  Strada,  and  soon  stopped  at  a  smaU, 
mean-looking  shop. 

Taking  leave  of  her  kind  companions,  who  seemed  very 
reluctant  to  go  in,  Beatrice  entered  alone.  A  harsh  voice,  in 
an  unfamiliar  language,  demanded  her  business.  How  strange 
does  another  tongue  sound  in  our  ears !  Though  perfectly 
acquainted  with  Italian,  the  question  was  thrice  repeated 
before  she  comprehended  its  meaning.  Glancing  hurriedly 
around,  to  ascertain  if  they  were  alone,  she  approached  the 
thin,  miserable-looking  being  whose  figure  began  to  emerge 
from  the  surrounding  darkness ;  she  leant  forward,  and,  in  a 
whisper,  pronounced  the  pass-word  taught  by  her  father.  The 
old  man  hastily  pulled  down  his  spectacles  from  their  sinecure 
office  on  his  forehead,  and  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  of 
most  angry  amazement.  ^*  Now,  the  good  St.  Januarius  help 
me !  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  all  the  world  are  gone  mad. 
Women  and  mischief,  women  and  mischief — when  were  they 
ever  separate  ?  " 

*'  I  shall  trouble  you  but  little,"  said  Beatrice,  her  pride 
and  her  presence  of  mind  rising  together :  '^  I  am  the  daughter 
of  Don  Henriquez  de  los  Zoridos  :  my  father  is  here,  I  be» 
lieve,  and  it  is  at  his  bidding  that  I  have  come." 

^*  Don  Henn^uez  here  !  —  no,  indeed  \  e^VIL  ^^je^  ^^  Xsswct 
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that  ever  I  listened  to  any  of  his  wild  schemes !  Why,  the 
insurrection  he  went  to  head,  and  which  was  to  change  the 
whole  face  of  affairs  in  Spain,  was  blown  away  like  a  swarm 
of  musquitos.  Zoridos  has,  I  dare  say,  been  killed  —  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  him  —  I  know  nothing  about  him." 

"  A  fortnight,"  said  Beatrice,  "  has  not  elapsed  since  I 
heard  from  my  father :  he  appointed  to  meet  me  here,  as  at 
the  house  of  one  who  knew  his  secrets  and  held  his  property." 

"  Property  I "  said  the  man  hastily,  and  with  a  more  civil 
manner  —  '^  I  never  denied  it  —  I  am  a  safe  person  to  trust 
So  the  Don  has  escaped  ?  I  hope  he*s  by  this  time  sick  of 
conspiracies.  One  wax  taper^  two  wax  tapers,  to  the  good 
Saint  Januarius,  to  set  me  free  of  these  luckless  Carbonari ! 
No  good  comes  of  change.  How  has  the  world  gone  on  so 
long,  if  every  thing  needs  altering  now  ?  But  you,  Senhora, 
what  do  you  want  with  me  ?  " 

"  Protection  in  a  strange  city  till  my  father's  arrival  —  or 
till  I  can  hear  from  my  friends.  Fear  not  that  Don  Henriquez 
will  spare  his  reward." 

"  Well,  if  this  is  not  too  bad  !" 

But  what  the  new  speaker,  a  woman,  thought  too  bad,  wag 
not  destined  to  be  expressed  at  this  moment ;  for^  Signor 
Pachetti  hastily  dragging  his  most  unwilling  companion  into 
some  room  behind,  their  words  were  quite  inaudible.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  reappeared.  Signor  Pachetti  introduced  the  female 
as  his  wife,  who  desired  the  Donna  to  walk  in  —  in  a  tone 
which  sounded  as  if  she  had  said,  walk  out. 

The  evening  had  now  closed  in,  and  a  little  earthenware 
lamp  dimly  lighted  a  small  close  room,  where  a  table  was  laid, 
apparently  for  supper.  Her  hostess  pushed  forwards  a  chair, 
and,  after  examining  the  contents  of  a  closet,  sat  down  also. 
The  husband,  who  had  employed  the  interval  in  closing  the 
shop,  re-entered,  and  likewise  drew  a  chair  to  the  table.  A 
hungry-looking  hag  brought  in  a  dish  of  fried  fish ;  and  supper 
began  in  the  most  profound  silence,  only  broken  by  Signor 
Pachetti's  occasionally  offering  to  help  his  guest,  which  he  did 
in  a  hesitating  voice,  and  every  word  accompanied  by  a  depre- 
cating glance  at  his  wife^  who  returned  it  with  one  of  those 
dark  frowns  which  are  the  black  clouds  that  foretell  a  domestic 
tempest, 
:  Be&tnoe  now  foui^d  Yiet^i  Vxi  iDlc^X  \clq«X'^^\&q\.  ^>aA.tLQn-' 
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311  unwelcome  visitor  —  knowing  that  she  was  an  intruder^ 
yet  utterly  unahle  to  help  herself.  Supper  was  scarcely  over, 
when  her  hostess  rose  —  '^  I  suppose  the  stranger  sleeps  here 
—  you  can  come  this  way."  So  saying,  she  lighted  another 
lamp^  and  showed  her  unfortunate  guest  to  a  room^  the  dirt 
and  misery  of  whose  appearance  was  as  new  to  her  as  it  was 
wretched.  Without  a  word^  she  set  down  the  lamp^  and 
slammed  the  door —  the  very  eloquence  of  anger  to  the  vulgar. 
Disappointment  too  great  to  hear—  vexation  at  the  timidity 
which  had  prevented  her  asking  ahout  Lorraine  —  anger  at 
her  reception — dismay  at  her  situation^  overcame  all  her  reso- 
lution^ and  it  was  long  before  she  even  struggled  with  her 
passion  of  tears.  The  absurdity  would  have  lightened  the 
insult^  could  she  have  suspected  that  her  hostess  was  jealous^ 
not  inhospitahle.  Jealousy  ought  to  he  tragic^  to  save  it  from 
being  ridiculous. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


You're  very  welcome."  —  Shakbspbarb. 


**  Yet  the  charmed  spell 
Which  gammons  man  to  high  discovery 
Is  ever  vocal  In  the  outward  world, 
Though  they  alone  may  hear  it  who  have  hearts 
Responsive  to  its  tone.    The  gale  of  spring, 
Breathing  sweet  balm  over  the  western  waters, 
Called  forth  that  gifted  old  adventurer 
To  seek  the  perfumes  of  spice-laden  winds 
Far  in  the  Indian  isles." 
Cambridge  Prize  Poem :  the  North-west  Passage.    G.  S.  Venables. 

'*  Don't  you,  Mandeville,  take  an  especial  interest  in  youi* 
young  plantations,  and  say  to  yourself,  ^How  much  more 
taste  I  have  in  the  disposition  of  oak,  elm^  and  beech,  than  my 
ancestors  had ! '  " 

**  To  what  does  this  allusion,  whose  truth  I  confess,  tend.^'* 
said  her  hushand,  smiling. 

**  Why,  I  want  you  to  sympathise  with  me  in  my  rejoicing 
over  Emily's  improvement ;  you  know  I  set  it  all  down  to  my 
own  judicious  advice  and  exquisite  example." 

*^  You  need  not  put  on  a  deprecating  look ;  1  owv  Ti^\.  %w»sg^ 
to  £nd  a  single  fault.     Emily  is  wondeiiuW^  YKxrgtQ's^  —  ^^ 
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bas  lost  all  that  was  painfiil^  and  retained  all  that  was  pleasing 
in  her  timidity  ;  and  to  her  own  natural  graces  she  has  added 
divers  acquired  ones^  for  which  I  do  confess  she  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  you ;  and  then  she  is  so  very  much  prettier  than  I 
ever  gave  her  credit  for  being/' 

"  That  is/'  said  Lady  MandeviUe^  "  because  now  yon  always 
see  her  dressed  to  advantage." 

*'  Nay,  Ellen,  you  will  not  tell  me  that  a  pretty  gown  makes 
a  pretty  woman/' 

''  It  does  a  great  deal  towards  it ;  but  you  gentlemen  always 
run  away  with  some  vague  idea  of  white-muslin  and  cottage- 
bonnet  simplicity^  which  you  call  dress — which  in  reality  ought 
to  be  numbered  among  the  fine  arts,  and  requires  both  natural 
and  cultivated  taste.  Now,  Emily  had  the  one^  but  wanted 
the  other.  During  her  first  season  she  was  left  to  her  own 
inventions  —  the  heaviest  of  misfortunes  to  a  young  damsel. 
Lady  Alicia  was  just  *  ivorie  neatly  fashioned  ;'  and  Emily 
came  up  to  town  a  domestic  darling  and  rural  beauty.  Her 
self-estimate  was  at  once  true  and  false — true^  as  regarded  the 
really  pretty  face  she  did  possess ;  false^  as  regarded  the  effect 
to  be  produced  by  the  said  face.  She  was  not  so  much  vain, 
as  convinced  of  her  own  importance^  from  having  been  all  her 
life  the  principal  object  in  her  own  circle ;  finding  herself 
suddenly  of  little  consequence,  she  shrank  back  into  all  her 
natural  timidity,  and  left  London  with  a  great  stock  of  morti- 
fication, a  little  sentiment^  and  having  acquired  more  knowledge 
than  wisdom." 

"  Wisdom,"  observed  Lord  Mandeville^  *'is  only  knowledge 
well  applied." 

'^  My  pretty  protSgee  was  very  little  likely  to  turn  hers  to 
much  account.  Remember  how  we  found  her — living  in  the 
most  entire  seclusion,  cherishing  grief  like  a  duty,  nursing  all 
sorts  of  fancies  <  vain  and  void/  neglecting  herself,  indulging 
in  the  most  morbid  sensibility,  and  having  every  probability  of 
wasting  the  best  days  of  her  life  in  sickly  seclusion,  and  eiUier 
dying  of  a  consumption,  or,  when  she  came  to  the  romantic 
age  in  woman  —  I  mean  between  forty  and  fifty  *-  marrying 
some  fortune-hunter  who  could  talk  sentiment,  or  resembled 
her  first  love.  Nous  awns  changS  tout  cela,  A  beauty  and 
an  heiress  —  coming  out  under  my  auspices !  think  of  the 
effect  Enuly  Arundel  YiVSl^xo^xxcfe  xiexX.  ^»fi»»s^* 
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"  Why  not  marry  her  at  once  to  Cecil  Spenser  ?'*  said  Lord 
Mandeville,  abruptly. 

There  is  a  most  characteristic  difference  in  the  way  a  man 
and  a  woman  take  to  introduce  a  desired  topic :  the  one,  like  a 
knight^  claps  spurs  to  his  steed^  and  rides  straight  into  the  field  ; 
the  other,  like  an  Indian^  fights  behind  cover,  and  watches  her 
opportunity ;  the  knight  often  misses  the  enemy,  the  Indian 
never.     Lord  Mandeville  was  more  abrupt  than  ingenious. 

"  I  marry  Emily  to  Mr.  Spenser  ! "  said  the  lady,  with  a 
most  meek  air  of  utter  inability  ;  ''  really  I  do  think  she  may 
be  allowed  a  choice  of  her  own.  I  cannot  take  her  feelings^ 
as  well  as  her  ringlets,  under  my  charge.  You  give  me  credit 
for  authority  which  I  not  only  do  not  possess,  but  should  be 
sorry  to  acquire." 

**  Well,  Ellen,  you  must  have  your  own  way :  but  this  I 
must  say,  Emily  Arundel  is  a  girl  of  whose  strong  feelings  I 
think  even  your  penetration  is  scarcely  aware." 

*^  Truly  I  am  one  very  likely  to  encourage  romance  in  any 
young  lady  !  Did  you  ever  know  me  to  patronise  moonlight 
walks,  or  talk  even  forgivingly  of  cottages  and  roses  }  and  have 
I  not  a  natural  antipathy  to  honeysuckle  }  " 

"  *  And  raillery  takes  the  field  for  reason : ' 

it  is  vain  to  argue  with  a  woman :  just  like  walking  in  London 
on  a  rainy  day,  for  every  step  forward,  you  slide  back  two  at 
least ;  and  even  as  the  mud  slips  from  under  you,  so  does  her 
mind.     I  wish,  Ellen,  you  were  a  little  more  reasonable." 

*'  You  should  have  thought  of  that  before  you  married  me  ; 
but  now  your  misfortune  is  irreparable, 

*  Till  gentle  Death  shall  come  and  set  you  free.* 

And  there  is  the  carriage ;  so  now  for  our  drive  —  I  want  to 
make  some  purchases  in  La  Strada." 

How  very  satisfactory  those  discussions  must  be,  where  each 
party  retains  their  own  opinion  !  Presentiments — those  clouds, 
indicative  of  change,  which  pass  over  the  mind  —  what  are 
they  ?  They  come,  and  they  come  not.  Who  shall  deny  but 
that  some  events  "  cast  their  shadows  before ;"  while  others, 
and  those,  too,  the  great  ones  of  our  life,  come  suddenly  and 
without  sign : 

**  As  ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea. 
WJieo  bearen  wa»  all  trantyodWitj  ^.'*  ^ 
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Surely  some  presentiment  ought  to  have  informed  both  Emily 
and  Lady  Mandeville  of  the  event  that  day  was  to  bring  forth. 
It  came  not ;  and  they  set  off  for  the  gay  shops  of  La  Strada, 
as  if  only  a  few  yards  of  riband  had  depended  on  that  morning. 
They  were  all  in  the  very  act  of  returning  to  the  carriage,  when 
who  should  emerge  from  a  small,  mean-looking  jeweller's  shop 
but  Edward  Lorraine  !  Emily  saw  him  first  —  how  soon  we 
recognise  the  object  uppermost  in  the  mind  I  —  she  did  not, 
however,  even  attempt  to  speak  —  her  cheek  grew  pale  —  her 
heart  seemed  to  stop  beating — she  almost  felt  as  if  she  wished 
him  not  to  recognise  them :  the  next  minute  they  all  met,  and 
Lady  Mandeville  was  the  first  to  exclaim, 

'^  Mr.  Lorraine !  now  what  chance  brought  you  here  ?" 

''  A  most  fortunate  one,"  replied  Edward ;  and  mutual  and 
cordial  greetings  took  place,  —  though  there  was  something 
very  satisfactory  to  Cecil  Spenser  in  Emily*s  silence,  and  cold 
and  distant  bow.  There  are  a  great  many  false  things  in  this 
world,  but  none  are  so  false  as  appearances. 

"  Of  course  you  will  accompany  us  home,"  said  Lord  Man- 
deville. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  just  arrived." 

"  I  arrived  yesterday." 

Inquiries  of  that  small  kind  with  which  conversation  after 
absence  always  commences  among  friends,  occupied  the  way 
to  the  carriage.  Lorraine  was  installed  in  the  vacant  place, 
the  other  two  gentlemen  following  on  horseback.  Lady  Man- 
deville was  in  the  best  of  all  possible  humours  —  she  was 
really  glad  to  see  Edward  on  his  own,  and  delighted  to  see 
him  on  Emily's  account.  In  short,  to  use  the  favourite  news- 
paper phrase  for  all  cases  of  escape,  whether  from  fire,  water, 
or  mailcoachmen  (we  mean  their  driving),  his  appearance 
was  '*  quite  providential.**  She  was  only  anxious  about  Miss 
Arunders  looks  —  they  were  irreproachable.  The  pretty 
little  mouth,  all  unconsciously,  had  broken  into  'Mimples 
and  smiles,"  the  eyes  darkened  and  danced  in  their  own  de- 
light, and  their  colour  was  like  that  of  the  young  rose  when  it 
puts  back  its  green  hood  from  its  cheek,  crimson  with  the  first 
kisses  of  the  morning.  A  little  judicious  encouragement 
soon  led  her  to  take  part  in  the  conversation,  —  and  the  drive 
seemed  ended  almost  before  it  had  begun.  Edward  could  not 
help  pausing  on  the  6te][)s  oi  l\\e\i^,  \o  ^il^t^^%  his  admira- 
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on  of  the  great  improvement  in  Emily.  ^*  What  a  lovely 
-eature  she  is  grown ! ''  Lady  Mandeville  gave  him  th^  very 
?eetest  of  smiles. 

Their  early  dinner  was  ready  ;  and  some  of  the  party,  at 
!ast^  were  very  happy.  Lord  Mandeville  partially  forgot  the 
iterests  of  his  young  friend  in  the  charm  of  Edward's  con- 
^rsation.  Cecil  was  the  only  one  who  was  in  the  *^  winter 
f  discontent ; "  hut  it  was  very  hard  to  he  placed  himself 
etween  a  French  countess  —  young,  pretty,  and  exacting  the 
nount  of  such  demands  in  full  —  and  a  Miss  Arabin,  an 
Inglish  heiress,  whose  designs  upon  him  had  grown  from 
[nusing  to  alarming.  He  had  not  even  the  consolation  of 
tting  opposite  to  Emily  ;  she  was  on  the  other  side,  between 
le  Countess'  husband  —  a  man  whom  nothing  abstracted 
'om  the  glorious  science  to  which,  as  he  said,  he  had  for 
ears  devoted  every  faculty  of  his  body  and  his  mind,  viz. 
iting.  To  enjoy  his  dinner  first,  and  afterwards  to  reflect  on 
)at  enjoyment,  comprised  the  whole  of  his  estimate  of  table 
aties  :  as  for  talking,  it  was  sometimes  matter  of  necessity, 
at  never  of  pleasure.  It  was  said  he  only  married  in  order 
>  have  a  wife  to  talk  for  him ;  and  if  any  one  asked  him  how 
e  did,  his  constant  reply  was,  mats  demandez  a  ma  femme. 
'here  was  no  hope,  therefore,  of  his  distracting  Emily's  at- 
rntion  from  the  handsome  Lorraine  on  the  other  side.     How 

human  happiness  ever  to  be  arranged,  when  the  same  cause 
roduces  such  different  effects?  Emily's  satisfaction  was 
tterly  irreconcilable  with  Cecil's.  In  the  position  of  the  table 
le  could  imagine  no  change  for  the  better.  Poor  Cecil  re- 
gned  himself  in  despair  to  the  gaiety  of  the  Countess,  and 
le  sentiment  of  the  heiress.  He  turned  from  the  bright 
lack  eyes  of  the  one  to  the  soft  blue  eyes  of  the  other,  and  he 
K:aped  from  a  smile  only  to  be  lost  in  a  sigh.  Miss  Arabin 
K>ked  at  him,  la  bella  Comtesse  laughed  at  him.  Please  to 
^member  there  are  two  ways  of  laughing  at  a  person  ;  and 
ladame  de  St.  Ligne  had  often  had  the  pretty  French  madri- 
Ed  applied  to  her : 

*'  EUe  a  trds  bien  cette  gorge  d'albAtre, 
Ce  doux jparler,  et  ces  beaux  yeux ; 
Mais,  en  effet,  ce  petit  ris  fol&tre 
Cast  k  mon  gre  ce  qui  lui  sied  le  mieux." 

To  be  laughed  at  with  eyes  full  of  compliment,  and  a 
louth  whose  teeth  were  little  seed-peati\s,  o\3l"^\.  \a  V-^^^^Nsrssw 
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rather  pleasant ;  but  Cecil  was  not  in  a  humour  to  be  pleased. 
Miss  Arabin^  seeing  he  was  graver  than  his  wont«  looked  as 
sad  as  she  conveniently  could  —  gravity  and  sensibility  beings 
with  her^  synonymous.  She  talked  of  withered  flowers  and 
blighted  feelings  —  of  the  worthlessness  of  fortune  when 
weighed  in  the  scale  of  affection  —  and  of  the  little  real  hap- 
piness there  is  in  this  world  ;  till  Cecil  took  refuge  from  than 
both^  by  being  suddenly  most  deeply  interested  in  a  discus- 
sion carrying  on  opposite  to  him,  about  the  facilities  of  going 
by  steam  to  Timbuctoo.  The  consequence  was^  that  Miss 
Arabin  said  he  was  such  a  coxcomb,  and  Mde.  de  St.  Ligne 
that  he  was  si  bSte. 

"To  me,"  remarked  Lord  MandeviUe,  "there  is  some- 
thing very  melancholy  in  the  many  valuable  lives  which  have 
been  sacrificed  during  the  course  of  African  discovery.  But 
I  believe  that  travelling  is  as  much  a  passion  as  love,  poetry, 
or  ambition.  What  of  less  force  than  a  passion  could,  in 
the  first  instance,  induce  men  to  fix  their  thoughts  on  under- 
takings whose  difficulties  and  dangers  were  at  once  so  obvious 
and  so  many  ?  What  but  a  passion  (and  the  energy  of  pas- 
sion is  wonderful)  could  support  them  through  toil^  hardship, 
and  su£fering  —  all  in  the  very  face  of  death  —  and  fol*  what? 
But  true  it  is,  that  of  any  great  exertion  in  which  the  mind 
has  part,  the  best  reward  is  in  the  exertion  itself." 

'^  I  do  not  know  any  thing,"  observed  Mr.  Brande,  ''  that 
has  more  moved  my  sympathy  than  Bruce's  position  on  his 
return  home.  After  all  he  had  suffered,  and,  still  more,  all  he 
had  overcome,  to  find,  when  he  arrived  in  his  own  country^ 
having  performed  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  undertakings 
that  was  ever  accomplished  by  a  single  individual^  —  to  find, 
I  say,  on  his  return,  that  he  was  a  by- word  and  a  mockery ; 
his  honourable  feelings  as  a  gentleman  insulted  by  disbelief  of 
his  assertions;  and  his  own  high  sense  of  difficulties  dared 
and  overcome,  laid  in  the  dust  by  sneer  and  ridicule^  which 
must  have  entered  into  his  very  soul,  and  left  their  own  little* 
ness  behind." 

^*  Or,"  returned  Lord  Mandeville,  "  what  do  you  say  to 
Columbus  returning  laden  with  irons  from  his  own  discovered 
world,  which,  to  this  very  day,  does  not  even  bear  his  name  ?  ** 

"  Why,  I  say,"  exclaimed  Cecil,  "  that  I  do  not  see  the 
advantage  of  taking  mucYi  twuVAa  «5owsX  w\^  ^-o^^gj^ 
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''I  cannot  agree  with  you/'  said  Edward.  '^Tbe  im- 
agination makes  the  delight  of  the  exertion  which  itself  sup- 
ports. The  feeling  with  which  Columbus  saw  the  gleam  of 
that  white-winged  bird  which  avouched  that  land  was  near  — « 
the  breath  of  leaves  and  spices^  sweet  airs  whose  sweetness 
was  of  the  '  earthy  earthy' —  the  dim  outline  of  the  shore  be- 
coming gradually  distinct^  as  the  night-shade  broke  away  from 
the  face  of  morning  and  a  new  worlds  —  I  do  think  that  such 
a  feeling  might  be  weighed  in  the  balance  with  thousands  of 
dii^osts  and  disappointments,  and  find  them  wanting^  and  not 
pressing  down  the  scale." 

*'  I  believe,"  observed  Lady  Mandeville,  **  that  our  greatest 
enjoyments  go  into  the  smallest  space :  they  are  like  essences 
—  the  richer  the  more  they  are  concentrated.  One  drop  of 
the  attar  condenses  a  whole  valley  of  roses." 

'*  But,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Brande  —  who,  being  a  traveller  him- 
^If,  considered  that  their  injuries  were  personal  ones  —  "  look 
at  tlie  long  years  of  obloquy  and  wrong,  of  taunts  and  doubts, 
which  embittered  Bruce's  return  home." 

^'  I  can  only  repeat,  —  think  of  his  feelings  when  he  stood 
by  the  three  mystic  and  sacred  fountains,  and  saw  the  morn- 
ing sun  shine  on  their  deep  waters,  and  could  say  to  himself, 
'  I  alone,  and  unaided,  have  done  what  kings,  at  the  head  of 
banded  armies,  tried  to  do  and  failed.  I  am  the  Alexander  of 
the  Nile.'  I  say  of  these  fountains,  what  Scott  says  of  a 
martial  company, 

*  *  'Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceftil  life. 

One  glance  at  their  array.' 

"  Besides,  do  you  hold  as  nothing  his  own  consciousness  of 
Tight?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Brande, "  truth  is  a  good  thing— 
a  very  good  thing  —  but  one  likes  to  have  it  believed ;  and  a 
traveller  has  a  right  to  his  honours,  as  a  labourer  to  his  hire." 

*'  Ah !  "  said  Lady  Mandeville,  "  I  see  how  it  is.  Mr. 
Brande  would  like  his  Travels  to  Timbuctoo  to  go  through 
some  dozen  editions  —  to  enlist  the  whole  alphabet  after  his 
name,  as  fellow  of  this  society,  and  fellow  of  the  other  — 
honorary  member  of  half  the  continental  institutes  —  some 
score  of  silver  and  gold  medals  laid  in  red  morocco  cases  on 
his  table — his  name  to  be  affixed  to  some  red  or  yellow  flower 
never  heard  of  but  in  a  book,  nor  seen  but  iu  a  ^tvcit —  ^\  V^ 

£  £ 
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have  some  rock  christened  as  an  island  in  honour  of  hii 
also,  to  have  his  picture  taken  and  engraved." 

"  Add  to  these,  my  lady/*  replied  the  traveller,  laugl 
''  the  privilege  of  telling  my  own  stories  after  dinner  ui 
tradicted." 

'"  I  thank  you,"  said  Lorraine,  **  for  reinforcing  my  favo 
theory,  which  maintains  that  a  love  of  talking  is  the 
feature  of  the  present  time.     Steam  is  not  half  so  muc 
characteristic  as  speechifying." 

"  Our  monopoly  of  talking,"  ohserved  Lady  Mande 
**  is  being  transferred  to  you  gentlemen.  I  saw  some  En 
newspapers  the  other  day,  and  I  must  say,  London  just 
seems  visited  with  the  plague  of  tongues.  Why,  there  ii 
friend  Mr.  Delawarr,  every  evening — ^poor  unhappy  Wednc 
not  now  excepted — gets  up  and  speaks  at  the  rate  of  ten  i 
an  hour,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  ten  hours  a  mile,  to  jud§ 
the  little  progress  he  makes.  When  did  any  of  us  ever  i 
quarter  so  much  ?  " 

"  The  supply,"  replied  Lord  Mandeville,  '^  in  this 
does  not  create  the  demand.     What  woman  could  ever 
listeners  willing  to  go  such  lengths  ?  " 

'*  There,  now  !  "  exclaimed  Mde.  de  Ligne,  ''  that  sp 
is  just  your  belle  alliance  of  persiflage  and  politeness :  ha 
what  vo»  autres  Anglais  call  witty  speeches,  are  only  i 
Who  but  an  Englishman  would  have  thought  of  tellii 
woman  she  would  not  be  listened  to  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  a  Turk,"  replied  Lord  Mandeville. 

*'  Ah,  you  see  you  are  forced  to  seek  a  likeness  to  you 
among  bajrbarians,"  returned  the  lady. 

"  Do  you  regret  or  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  retumin 
England  ?  "  asked  Lorraine  of  Emily. 

"  I  count  the  days.  I  have  been  surprised  —  delight€ 
with  a  great  deal  that  I  have  seen;  but  I  quite  pine  to  be 
the  old  hall,  and  be  at  home  again." 

"  Ah,  Emily ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Mandeville^  "  you  are 
tensely  English.  I  believe,  in  your  heart,  you  think  the  i 
so  called  of  Sir  John  Arundel's  chapel,  which  said  ruins 
sist  of  a  broken  wall  and  some  scattered  bricks,  are  more 
turesque  than  all  the  mouldering  temples,  half  marble  and 
acanthus,  to  be  found  in  Italy;  and  I  am  persuaded  one  g 
reason  why  you  want  to  \se  tX  Yiwjv^  ^*^^va^  is  to  see  if  ; 
m/r tie- tree  is  groi?ii  taWet  \kKft  ^wxx^€d2^ 
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"  I,  for  one,"  said  Edward,  ^'  sympathise  in  Miss  Arundel's 
reminiscences.  I  do  not  go  quite  the  length  of  the  modem 
philosopher^  who^  asserts  that  our  nature  is  not  wholly  so- 
phisticated so  long  as  we  retain  our  juvenile  predilection  in 
favour  of  apple-dumpling ;  hut  I  do  think  that  the  a£fection 
which  clings  to  the  home  of  our  childliood — the  early  love 
which  lingers  round  the  flowers  we  have  sown,  the  shruhs  we 
have  planted  —  is,  though  a  simple,  a  sweet  and  purifying  in- 
fluence on  the  character.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the 
drooping  hough,  the  fairy-like  rose,  lend  something  of  their 
own  grace  to  one  who  has  loved  them  and  made  them  her 
companions." 

**  Now,"  ejaculated  Lady  MandeviUe,  "  I  expect  to  hear, 
as  a  finish,  that  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  some  mountain 
nymph,  who  has  found  your  heart  weak  and  large  enough  to 
contain  herself,  crook,  flock,  simplicity  and  all." 

*^  I  plead  guilty,"  said  Edward,  '^  to  no  such  pastoral  taste." 

**  A  gentleman's  idea  of  simplicity  always  amuses  me," 
returned  Lady  Mandeville.  ^'  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
nature  —  and  I  have  no  douht  a  lady  made  hy  her  would 
be  a  very  charming  person;  but  where  is  unsophisticated 
nature  to  be  found?  where  is  the  beauty,  however  rustic 
or  rural  she  may  be,  without  some  touch  of  art  ?  And  if 
nature  is  to  be  modelled,  let  it  be  by  refinement,  grace,  and 
education.  Again  I  say,  I  laugh  at  your  idea  of  simplicity.  It 
always  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  heroines  in  novels,  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Di  Vernon  downwards.  In  order  to  give  an 
idea  of  beauty  unspoiled  by  art,  the  heroine's  hat  falls  ofi^,  and 
her  hair  falls  down,  while  she  looks  lovely  in  dishevelled  ring- 
lets. Now,  they  quite  forget  two  things :  first,  that  though 
the  hat  may  come  ofi^,  it  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  conse- 
quence that  the  hair  should  come  down  too ;  and,  secondly, 
if  it  did,  the  damsel  would  only  look  an  untidy  fright  And 
your  notions  of  simplicity  in  real  life  are  just  as  consistent" 

'*  Do  you  not  think,"  asked  Mde.  de  Ligne,  "  that  there  are 
some  faces  which  a  simple  style  suits  ?  " 

*'  Agreed,"  replied  Lady  Mandeville ;  "  but  I  hope  you  call 
such  style  only 

*  The  carelessness  yet  the  most  studied  to  kill.* " 

"  How  beautiful,"  said  Mr.  Brande,  "  ia  l\\a  ^\£(^<£\\.^  ^ 
Uie  ancient  Btatues  ! " 
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'^  Yet  they  would  have  been/*  retorted  Lady  Mandeville, 
*'  just  as  natural  in  an  uneasy  or  an  ungraceful  attitude ;  but 
the  sculptor  had  the  good  taste  to  select  the  attitude  most 
pleasing,  the  folds  of  drapery  the  most  harmonious." 

*'  Lady  Mandeville  only  contends^"  said  £dv7ard,  "  that 
Nature  should  make^  not  a  sacrifice^  but  an  offering  to  the 
Graces." 

^'  Few  things  have  struck  me  more  since  my  arrival  in 
Italy/'  said  Mr.  Brande,  ^'  than  the  little  real  love  my  country- 
men have  for  the  fine  arts ;  they  may  affect '  a  taste^'  but  *  they 
have  it  not.'  I  should  have  wondered  stiU  more  at  this  want, 
had  I  not  felt  it  in  myself.  I  have  seen  others  hurrying,  and 
I  have  hurried,  from  collection  to  collection,  from  gallery  to 
gallery,  with  nothing  but  the  fear  of  the  future  before  my 
eyes  —  that  future  which,  when  we  return  home,  makes  it  an 
imperative  necessity  to  say  we  have  seen  such  things.  We 
rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  late  take  rest — we  crowd  time 
and  memory,  for  the  sake  of  one  pleasant  remark,  ^  Well,  1 
do  declare  it  is  quite  wonderfol  that  you  could  manage  to  see 
so  much  in  so  short  a  time  ! ' " 

^^  Our  English  taste  for  the  fine  arts,"  said  Lord  Mandeville, 
"  may  be  classed  under  two  heads — ostentatious  and  domestic 
Our  nobility  and  gentry  buy  fine  pictures  and  statues  as  they 
do  fine  furniture,  to  put  in  fine  rooms.  They  are  indications 
of  wealth  — articles  of  luxury  —  bought  far  more  with  refer- 
ence to  what  others  will  think^  than  to  what  we  ourselves  will 
feel.  A  gentleman  fills  his  gallery  with  paintings,  and  his 
sideboard  with  plate,.on  the  same  principle.  Then,  as  to  ob- 
jects of  art  that  attain  the  greatest  popularity  among  us  — 
which  are  they  }  Portraits  of  ourselves,  our  wives,  dbildren, 
brothers,  uncles,  nephews,  nieces,  and  ^cousins.  We  like 
paintings  of  horses,  bulls,  dogs,  &c. ;  or  we  like  small  scenes 
from  common  Ufe — children,  espedidly  if  they  are  naughty— - 
and  a  set  of  breakfast  or  tea-things  are  irresistible.  In  sculp- 
ture, who  will  deny  our  preference  for  busts,  or  our  passion 
for  monuments  ?  What  are  the  casts  which  enjoy  most  plaster- 
of- Paris  popularity  ?  Napoleon  in  his  cocked  hat  — the  Dake 
of  Wellington  —  Tam-o*Shanter  and  Souter  Johnny — though 
even  these  yielded  in  attraction  to  china  Madame  Vestris  or 
Jjiston  as  broom-girls." 
^^  The  prettiest  casts  lYiaX  evct  ioxxxA  iwwa  \\i  ^^ox  Ss^^d^ 
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tjes/'  added  Lorraine^  *'  were  the  reading  and  writing  Cupids. 
People  bought  them  out  of  compliment  to  their  own  little 
chubby  cherubs.  'Pretty  dears!'  I  once  heard  a  woman 
say  — '  bless  their  nice  little  fat  arms ! ' " 

''  Look  at  the  enthusiasm^"  rejoined  Mr.  Brande^  ^'  about 
the  works  of  art  at  Rome.  The  story  of  the  barber  —  I  have 
forgotten  the  artist's  name— -who  flung  himself  at  the  car- 
dinal's feet^  and  implored  him  to  take  away  his  life^  but  not 
the  picture  which  had  been  painted  beneadi  his  roof,  —  is  a 
simple  fact.  The  very  postilions  rein  up  their  horses^  and 
point  out  to  strangers^  with  a  gesture  of  pride^  the  first 
glimpse  of  St.  Peter's.  It  would  be  long  enough  before  one 
of  Mr.  Newman's  post-boys  stopped  on  Highgate  Hill  to  point 
out  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's." 

*'  And  yet,"  said  Lorraine^  "  we  are  not  without  some  sort 
of  attachment  to  it  —  I  do  think  we  attach  an  idea  of  respect- 
ability to  St.  Paul's." 

"  Perhaps,"  returned  Lady  Mandeville,  "  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  Bank — to  say  nothing  of  its  utility  to  set  watches  by." 

^'  Our  insular  imagination  is  the  exact  reverse,"  observed 
Lord  Mandeville,  *'  of  the  Italians':  theirs  delights  in  outward 
impressions  —  ours  dwells  on  internal  impressions ;  theirs  is 
the  imagination  of  the  ideas  —  ours  of  the  feelings;  they 
ereate  a  world  —  we  exaggerate  the  influences  of  the  one  in 
which  we  live.  Whether  in  painting  or  in  poetry,  we  are 
egotists  —  we  like  what  we  can  bring  home  to  ourselves. 
Byron  is  our  poet  of  passion  —  because  it  is  passion  we  have 
felt,  or  fancied  we  have  felt  or  could  feeL  Wordsworth  is  our 
poet  of  philosophy— because  we  all  think  we  have  practised, 
or  could  practise,  his  philosophy.  The  groundwork  of  the 
imagination  of  the  Italians  is  fancy  —  that  of  the  English  is 
sentiment" 

**  It  is  curious  to  observe,"  said  Mr.  Brande,  '^  the  varieties 
of  national  character.     The  laws  of  the  universe  " 


« 


Nay,"  exclaimed  Lady  Mandeville,  ''  pray  keep  a  discus, 
non  on  the  laws  of  the  universe  till  we  are  in  England  -» it 
will  accord  with  the  reigning  whim.  While  reforming  and 
settling  as  we  are  now  doing,  to  arrange  for  the  whole  world 
will  be  a  small  matter.  But  such  a  weighty  business  is  too 
much  for  this  land  of  sunshine  and  rose  —  I  move  we  do  ad- 
journ the  meeting," 

BBS 
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'^  It  is  an  old  privilege  of  mine^"  said  LorraiDe,  **  to  bring 
my  adventures  to  your  feet  I  have  really  been  sufficiently 
romantic  lately  for  recital.  May  I  iind  audience  '  meet, 
though  few?"  Lady  Mandeville  and  Emily  were  standing 
side  by  side  —  both  smiled  acquiescence.  "  The  balcony  of 
the  fountain  is  the  very  place  wherein  to  enact  a  scene  from 
Boccacio.' 


»» 


CHAPTER  IX. 

.'*  Alas !  the  heart  o'eracts  Its  part ;  its  mirth. 
Like  light,  will  all  too  often  take  its  birth 
Mid  darkness  and  decay.    Those  smiles  that  press* 
Like  the  gay  crowd  round,  are  not  happiness  — 
For  Peace  broods  quiet  on  her  dove-like  wings  — 
And  this  false  gaiety  a  radiance  flings, 
Dazzling,  but  hiding  not.    And  some  who  dwelt 
Upon  her  meteor  b^uty,  sadness  felt ; 
Its  very  brilliance  spoke  the  fevered  breast  — 
Thus  glitter  not  the  waters  when  at  rest."  —  L.  E.  L. 

Who  that  had  looked  on  that  trio^  as  the  young  cavalier  corn-* 
menced  his  narration^  but  would  have  thought^  ^^  what  a  fairy- 
like picture  of  beauty  and  enjoyment !"  The  balcony  was 
filled  with  young  orange-trees,  wearing  the  first  white  pro- 
mises of  coming  spring,  whose  rich  perfume  blended  with  the 
violets  heaped  below.  A  little  fountain  flung  up  its  sparry 
rain,  which  then  fell  on  the  leaves  around,  and  there  lay 
glistening.  Grove  and  garden  were  wrapped  in  that  rich 
purple  atmosphere  when  day  has  caught  the  first  shadow  of 
night  —  its  softness,  but  not  its  gloom.  There  was  a  glorious 
sunset  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  but  the  sky  opposite 
was  clear  and  pale,  and  only  edged  towards  the  west  by  two 
or  three  wandering  clouds,  whose  freight  of  colour  softened 
from  crimson  to  the  faintest  rose.  A  large  window  opened 
into  the  room,  whose  painted  walls  looked  in  the  dim  light  as 
if  life  were  in  their  graceful  forms.  A  small  statue  of  Hebe 
was  placed  on  the  balcony,  and  against  that  Emily  leant,  so 
near  that  the  hues  of  her  own  cheek  were  reflected  on  the 
marble. 
Lorraine  had  resolved,  \i  possible,  to  interest  Lady  Man- 
deville  in  the  beautiful  \>\x\.  i^cAaXa^  ^^wvySsx  ^^    ^^  Vxad 
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.▼ed  too  much  in  society  not  to  be  solicitous  about  its  opinion ; 
nd  was  somewhat  over-anxious  that  Beatrice  should  at  once 
ake  that  place  which  would  meet  both  her  deserts  and  his 
nshes.  The  di£fbrence  that  there  is  between  a  woman's  love 
md  a  man's !  His  passion  may  lead  him^  in  the  first  instance, 
x>  act  in  opposition  to  opinion  —  but  its  influence  is  only  sus- 
[>ended ;  and  soon  a  sneer  or  a  censure  wounds  his  pride  and 
weakens  his  love.  A  woman*s  hearty  on  the  contrary,  reposes 
more  on  itself ;  and  a  fault  found  in  the  object  of  her  attach- 
ment is  resented  as  an  injury :  she  is  angered,  not  altered. 

Briefly,  as  briefly  as  lover  could  well  speak  of  his  mistress, 
Edward  recounted  his  engagement  with  Beatrice  de  los  Zo- 
ridos;  and  never,  certainly,  was  narrative  less  interrupted. 
Lady  Mandeville  dared  not  even  look  at  Emily ;  and  when 
under  the  absolute  necessity  of  saying  something,  the  very 
faculty  of  speech  seemed  to  desert  her.  It  looked  so  odd  not 
to  reply  to  Edward  with  all  the  kindness  he  had  a  right  to  ex- 
)ect ;  while  it  would  be  so  cruel  to  Emily  to  congratulate  him 
vith  any  degree  of  warmth.  To  her  utter  astonishment,  Emily 
ictually  was  the  first  to  speak.  '^  Nay,  Mr.  Lorraine,  you 
>aght  to  canvass  me ;  do  you  not  know  that  all  the  gracious 
mintenance  Lady  Mandeville  can  extend  is  mine  by  pledge 
ad  promise  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  I  will  allow  her  to 
[rant  the  light  of  her  favour  to  any  rival  next  season  —  more 
specially  to  one  so  dangerous  to  the  undivided  effect  I  mean 
D  produce,  as  this  beautiful  and  interesting  unknown." 

Edward  made  some  deprecatory  reply ;  and  Lady  Man- 
eville  recovered  breath  and  presence  of  mind  together.  . 

'*  Positively,"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Ligne,  "  I  will  admit 

0  more  of  these  divided  councils  —  I  am  tired  of  monsieur 
otre  mari,  because  he  is  tired  of  me.  Mr.  Spenser  looks  sad, 
nd  Mr.  Brande  stupid ;  Miss  Arabin  is  in  an  attitude  which 
iiere  is  no  one  to  admire,  excepting  my  husband,  who  is 
sleep.  The  saloon  is  lighted;  and  I  heard  some  visitors  come 

1  as  I  left  it." 

Lady  Mandeville  rose,  and  drew  Emily's  arm  within  her 
wn ;  she  felt  it  tremble,  and  press  hers  convulsively.  It  was 
ut  a  moment ;  the  Countess  caught  Emily's  hand,  and  said. 

Come  with  me,  ma  mignonne :  I  have  a  fancy  to-night  de 
lire  des  tdbleauw  vivans,  and  your  setvicea  m\L  Vjfc  yon^- 
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"  I  shall  bring  more  willingness  than  ability,**  replied  Emily; 
**  but  I  will  promise  to  do  my  best." 

The  whole  party,  excepting  the  two,  adjourned  to  the  sa- 
loon, which  showed  sign  of  the  Countess's  preparations  by  a 
large  picture-frame,  before  which  was  hung  a  curtain.  In  a 
very  brief  space  the  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and  showed 
what  seemed  a  tent.  The  subject  of  the  picture  was  Roze- 
lana  receiving  a  present  of  the  Sultan  from  a  young  Greek 
girl.  The  Countess  personified  the  brilliant  coquette  to  per- 
fection. Half  enveloped  in  a  splendid  cashmere  —  the  letter 
of  the  Sultan  flung  beneath  one  very  pretty  foot,  which  a 
furred  and  scarlet  slipper,  "  bien  plus  Arabe  quen  Arable,'* 
showed  to  perfection  —  a  very  white  arm  hung  over  a  pillow 
of  the  sofa  and  round  it  —  the  other  little  hand  was  clasping 
an  additional  chain  of  gems,  which  were  not  so  bright  as  the 
eyes  that  were  fixed  upon  them  in  smiling  and  sparkling  at- 
tention. As  the  Countess  herself  said,  her  i>ersonification  of 
Roxelana  was  a  triumph  of  the  fine  arts.  Fortunately,  the 
spectators  could  not  look  at  one  without  seeing  the  other,  or 
Mde.  de  Ligne  would  scarcely  have  been*  satisfied  with  the 
effect  produced  by  her  young  companion. 

Emily  had  on  a  long  loose  white  dress,  closed  round  the 
throat,  with  a  narrow  band  of  gold,  and  gathered  round  the 
waist  with  another  band  of  gold,  only  broader.  Her  arms, 
enveloped  in  the  large  sleeves,  were  crossed,  after  the  eastern 
fashion  of  homage,  and  she  knelt  a  little  in  the  background  at 
the  one  end  of  the  sofa.  A  crimson  turban,  worn  low  on  the 
forehead,  entirely  concealed  her  hair ;  and  the  profile  of  her 
face  was  turned  towards  the  audience.  It  was  impossible  to 
give  a  more  exquisite  representation  of  a  young  Greek  girl, 
parted  from  the  home  of  her  childhood  and  her  afiections. 
With  all  the  beauty,  but  none  of  the  brilliancy  of  youth  — 
the  perfect  outline  of  face  —  the  marble-pale  cheek,  on  which 
rested  the  long  dark  eyelash,  curled  and  glistening  with  unshed 
tears  —  the  rich  relief  of  the  crimson  turban,  which  made  the 
face  look  even  more  colourless  —  the  white  slender  throat  — 
the  finely  curved  mouth,  whose  deep  red  seemed  that  of  fever, 
and  wearing    . 

**  The  gweetnpss  of  a  smile. 
But  not  its  gaiety ; "  -^ 

the  subdued  and  drooping  aX\.\\.\]A<& — \v<c^\!c^%^A\)^iiTs«»ft«fr^ 
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eurately  depict  the  "  delicate  Ionian  "  pining  for  her  own  free 
and  mountain  village. 

The  curtain  fell^  and  in  a  few  moments  the  fair  pictures 
stepped  into  life.  The  Countess^  to  whom  activity  was  enjoy- 
ment, and  who  imagined  if  people  were  quiet  they  must  he 
dull^  proposed  proverbs.  The  one  they  selected  for  Hlustra* 
tion  was  "  chemins  divers — meme  b4t** — ^^  divers  roads^and  the 
same  end."  The  Countess  and  Emily  were  two  sisters,  each 
of  whom  affects  an  attachment  to  the  cavalier  she  cares  not  for, 
to  pique  the  one  she  prefers.  Madame  de  Ligne,  who  always 
considered  choice  as  her  privilege^  had  a  fancy  for  being  sen- 
timental; the  livelier  sister  was^  therefore,  left  in  Emily's 
hands.  Lorraine  and  Spenser  were  to  enact  the  lovers ;  and 
the  one  or  two  subordinate  parts  were  soon  filled  up  by  the 
rest  of  the  company. 

Both  Madame  de  Ligne  and  Edward  acted  admirably. 
Spenser  was  out  of  humour,  and  took  his  Englishman's  privi. 
lege  of  showing  it :  but  Emily  was  the  charm  of  the  piece. 
Her  vivacity  appeared  as  graceful  as  it  was  buoyant ;  her  gay 
spirit  seemed  the  musical  overflowings  of  youth  and  happiness ; 
her  eye  and  cheek  brightened  together ;  and  her  sweet  glad 
laugh  was  as  catching  as  yawning.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
to  say  more.  The  little  piece  was  shortened  by  Madame  de 
Ligne,  who,  having  always  looked  upon  Emily  as  a  pretty 
paintings  had  only  expected  her  to  make  a  good  side-scene 
and  was  more  surprised  than  pleased  by  a  display  that  cast 
herself  quite  into  the  background. 

"  Indeed,  Ellen,"  said  Lord  Mandeville,  earnestly,  *^  our 
little  Emily  is  overacting  her  part.  I  grant  that  Lorraine 
must  be  struck  with  her  improvement ;  but,  indeed,  there  is 
too  much  display  for  attraction." 

*'  You  are  quite  mistaken ;  but  take  no  notice  now,"  was 
the  reply.  "  Is  it  possible,"  thought  Lady  Mandeville,  "  that 
I  have  all  along  been  mistaken,  and  that  Emily  is  really  indif- 
ferent to  Lorraine  ?  Has  she  hitherto  been  withheld  from  ex- 
pressing her  real  opinion  from  deference  to  mine,  and  fron 
supposing  him  to  be  my  favourite  ?" 

This   idea  was  only  started  to  be  rejected.     A  thousand, 
slight  but  strong  circumstances  rose  to  her  metnory. 

^' I  do  believe  she  had  a  preference  for  him!  but,  alas! 
amusement  is  wonderfully  in  the  vray  oi  cotaXsh^')*    1L\s£^c)N^ 
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a  very  sweet  creature^  but  it  requires  strength  of  mind  for 
strength  of  attachment." 

How  little  do  even  our  most  intimate  friends  know  of  us ! 
There  is  an  excitement  about  intense  misery  which  is  its  sup- 
port :  light  sufferings  spring  to  the  lips  in  words^  and  to  the 
eyes  in  tears;  but  there  is  a  pride  in  deep  passion  which 
guards  its  feelings  from  even  the  shadow  of  a  surmise.  *  Tis 
strange  the  strength  which  mingles  with  our  weakness,  that 
even  in  the  suffering  which  sends  the  tear  to  the  eye  —  not  to 
be  shed,  but  there  to  lie  in  all  its  burning  and  saltness  — 
which  swells  in  the  throat  but  to  be  forced  down  again,  like 
nauseous  medicine;  even  in  this  deep  and  deadly  suffering, 
vanity  finds  a  trophy  of  power  over  which  to  exult.  It  is 
somewhat  that  speaks  of  mental  command,  to  think  how  little 
the  careless  and  the  curious  deem  of  the  agony  which,  like  a 
conqueror,  is  reigning  in  misery  and  desolation  within. 

"  Leaving  Naples  early  to-morrow,"  exclaimed  Lord  Man- 
deville,  *^and  returning  to  Spain  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  £dward,  "  and  that  must  plead  my  excuse 
for  hurrying  away  to-night" 

"  WeD,  I  suppose,"  returned  his  host,  '*  I  must  take  no 
note  of  your  departure  ; 

•  For  well  I  wot  unwelcome  he 

;  Whose  glance  is  fixed  on  those  that  flee.*  " 

''And,  considering  what  I  leave  behind,"  said  Edward, 
smiling,  and  looking  towards  the  bright  and  gay-looking 
groups  which  were  flitting  through  the  saloon,  ''  I  ought  to 
depart  with  the  .two  following  lines, 

*  And  not  a  star  but  shines  too  bright 

On  him  which  takes  such  timeless  flight.'  '* 

''  I  pity  you  so  very  much  for  leaving  us,"  said  Emily, 
with  a  sweet  glad  laugh ;  for  she  and  Mr.  Spenser  had  been 
standing  near  enough  to  hear  all  the  conversation. 

"  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you,  Mandeville,"  said  Lorraine, 
drawing  him  a  little  aside,  while  he  proceeded  to  recommend 
Don  Henriquez  to  his  protection  and  assistance,  should  he 
arrive  in  Naples  before  they  left. 

''  I  am  so  surprised,"  said  Spenser,  abruptly,  '*  that  Mr. 
Lorraine  should  be  leaving  Naples  so  immediately." 

^'Nay/'  returned  Eum\7,  **^^«:\a  \^  ^  N«t^  v^teresting' 
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eofuntry^  and  it  was  only  urgent  bosiness  that  brought  him  to 
Naples." 

*^  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  was^"  said  Spenser^  quite 
imconscious  that  he  was  thinking  aloud. 

"  Never  reproach  our  sex  with  curiosity,"  replied  Emily  ; 
*^  see  how  curious  you  are  yourself.  I  beg  leave  to  tell  you, 
it  is  something  romantic  and  very  mysterious ;  and  that,  to 
our  feminine  credit  be  it  known,  I  am  aware  of  the  secret, 
and  do  not  intend  telling  it." 

'^  Keally,"  said  Miss  Arabin,  veiling  spleen  in  smiles  —  its 
common  veil,  by  the  by  —  *'  I  cannot  allow  you,  Miss  Arundel, 
to  stand  there  flirting  the  whole  evening,"  they  had  not  been 
talking  five  minutes,  '^with  Mr.  Spenser.  An  Englishman 
is  such  a  rarity  here,  that  he  ought  to  be  public  property." 

Mr.  Spenser  wished  the  fair  intruder  at  the  devil,  at  least, 
Bmlly  felt  thankful  to  her ;  for  Edward  at  that  moment  ap- 
proached to  say  good  night.     The  pulses  of  her  heart  were 
like  the  chords  of  an  instrument  strung  to  their  highest  pitch. 
She  bade  him  farewell  with  equal  kindness  and  gaiety,  and 
turned  away  to  waltz  with  one  of  their  other  visitors.     She  did 
Hot  see  him  leave  the  room,  but  she  heard  the  door  close  after 
liim  ;  that  slight  noise  fell  like  a  dead  weight  upon  her  ear* 
At  first  she  listened  without  understanding  what  her  partner 
Was  saying.     Again  the  pride  of  concealment  came  to  her  as- 
sistance, and  her  gay  voice  and  laugh  startled  Lady  Mandeville. 
She  looked  earnestly  at  Emily  —  the  bright  eye,  the  flushed 
colour,  the  unusual  vivacity,  betrayed  more  than  it  concealed. 

'^  I  was  wrong,"  thought  she,  *'  in  supposing  she  felt  little, 
because  she  controlled  it  —  she  has  more  self-command  than 
I  gave  her  credit  for.  The  desire  of  hiding  a  disappointment 
is  one  great  step  towards  conquering  it  altogether.  My  part 
must  be  to  observe  her  as  little  as  possible.  I  always  did,  and 
always  shaU,  doubt  the  advantages  of  consolation.  There's 
DOW  a  prospect  for  Cecil  Spenser  —  many  a  heart  is  caught  in 
the  rebound." 

At  last  the  evening  came  to  a  close.  Madame  de  Ligne 
was  glad  of  it ;  for  it  had  brought  the  disagreeable  conviction, 
that  Emily  had  produced  more  effect  than  hersel£  Spenser 
was  glad  of  it ;  for  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  Miss  Arun- 
del's gaiety.  Lord  Mandeville  was  glad  of  it ;  for  his  curio- 
sity was  waiting  to  be  gratified  —  and  curio&it^,  ViV^  ^  ^^as^ 
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man,  dislikes  to  be  kept  waiting.  Miss  Arabin  was  glad  of 
it ;  for  it  would  be  some  comfort  to  vent  upon  ber  maid  the 
tage  excited  by  Spenser's  indifference.  Lady  Mandeville  was 
equally  rejoiced  to  see  her  guests  depart;  for  she  was  both 
anxious  and  weary ;  and  as  she  was  under  the  necessity  of 
telling  ber  husband  how  completely  mistaken  she  bad  been^  the 
sooner  it  was  told  the  better.  So  much  for  the  enjoyment  of 
such  a  pleasant  party^  composed  of  such  delightful  people ! 

"  Emily,  love/'  said  Lady  Mandeville,  "  you  have  exerted 
yourself  so  much  this  evening,  that  you  must  be  tired  —  there 
now,  go  at  once,  like  a  good  child,  to  bed.*' 

Emily  took  the  lamp :  it  was  a  relief,  that  Lady  Mande- 
ville evidently  had  no  intention  of  being  either  consoling  or 
confidential.  She  longed,  yet  dreaded,  to  be  by  herself — 
she  felt  as  if  another  minute,  and  the  throbbing  bead  and 
beating  heart  could  be  subdued  no  longer.  She  left  the  room 
quiet  and  smiling. 

"  Thank  God  ! "  exclaimed  she,  as  she  found  herself  in  her 
own  chamber,  "  I  am  alone." 

The  proof  that  keen  feelings  are  incompatible  with  happi- 
ness is  shown  in  the  fact,  that  the  young  commit  suicide,  the 
old  never.  The  old  have  outlived  that  mental  world  we  so 
misname  in  calling  it  a  world  of  enjoyment; — they  have  out- 
Hved  the  feverish  dreams  which  waste  those  keen  hopes — the 
pelicans  of  the  heart,  feeding  on  the  life-blood  of  their  parent; 
—  they  have  now  no  part  in  the  excitement  of  success, 
whether  in  its  desire  or  disappointment.  Delicate  food,  the 
card-table,  money,  are  the  delights  of  old  age ;  and  do  we, 
then,  become  content  in  proportion  as  our  contentment  be- 
comes of  **  the  earth,  earthy  ?  "  Are  the  feelings  that  redeem, 
the  aspirations  that  dignify  our  nature,  only  like  the  ancient 
tyrant's  machine  of  torture,  which,  under  the  semblance  of 
beauty,  stabbed  the  bosom  which  clung  to  it  ?  Who  is  there 
that  has  not,  at  some  period  or  other,  paused^  as  it  were,  upon 
existence,  to  look  to  the  past  with  sorrow,  the  present  with 
weariness,  the  future  with  loathing  ?  and  when  has  such  pause 
been  made  but  in  youth  ? 

The  difference  between  past  grief  and  past  joy  is  this  — 
that  if  the  grief  recurred  again  to-day,  we  should  feel  it  as 
bitterly  as  ever ;  but  if  the  joy  returned,  we  should  no  longer 
have  the  same  deligVit  in  \\« 
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^f  There  are  many  paths  to  lead  to  this  (as  the  little  matri- 
'•■9-  nonial  maps  call  it)  rock  of  disappointment.  Emily  had 
'  V  trodden  but  one  -—  it  was  short  and  bitter  enough  —  that  of 
y  mneqnited  affection.  Early  solitude  had  increased  the  power 
7  ^  imagination  —  early  indulgence  had  weakened  her  morale 
{  «i  much  as  delicate  health  had  relaxed  her  physical  energy. 
■f  Love^  to  a  girl  who  has  lived  secluded  from  the  world,  is  a 
Tery  difierent  thing  from  love  to  a  girl  who  has  lived  in  so* 
*  ciety  :  sentiment  will  be  the  Scylla  of  the  one^  as  vanity  will 
'     lie  the  Charybdis  of  the  other. 

The  keen  feeling,  the  high-toned  romance  of  Emily's 
>  character,  had  she  been  more  accustomed  to  the  harsh  readi- 
of  life^  or  been  placed  in  circumstances  where  exertion 
a  necessity^  would  have  been  sweet  and  kindly  guards 
gainst  the  selfishness  contracted  in  the  world :  but  left  to  be 
that  character's  sole  maUriely  there  was  no  strength  to  meet 
sorrow^  no  reality  to  ballast  romance.  A  chain  of  small  but 
Unfortunate  events  had  brought  her  into  continual  contact 
'With  Lorraine.  Daily  intercourse  first  gave  attachment  all 
the  force  of  habit ;  —  loneliness  next  gave  all  the  refining 
exaggeration  of  utterly  unemployed  fancy  ;  —  and  love  had 
become  to  Emily  an  imaginary  world,  where  thoughts,  hopes, 
feelings,  were  all  gathered  and  confided.  The  wreck  was 
total  —  as  total  as  that  ever  is  which  trusts  its  all  to  one 
argosy.  The  great  happiness-secret,  after  all,  is  division* 
How  dare  we^  in  this  vain,  fleeting  world,  concentrate  our 
whole  freight  of  interest  in  one  frail  bark  ? 

The  night  was  oppressively  hot  ^  perhaps  the  weight  at 
her  own  heart  added  to  the  oppression.  She  drew  to  the  open 
window,  purple  with  the  night-shadows,  made  dimly  distinct 
by  here  and  there  a  distant  star  ;  the  gulf  beneath  blended  in 
the  darkness,  till  but  one  atmosphere  seemed  both  above  and 
below,  sometimes  illumined  by  flashes  of  phosphoric  light  — 
meteors  that  might  have  suited  sea  or  sky,  and,  broken  by 
two  or  three  ridges  of  foam,  seen  in  obscurity,  like  lines  of 
snow.  Her  first  burst  of  passionate  grief  was  over,  and  the 
rehef  it  gave  was  over  too ;  —  the  hysteric  rush  of  long.sup- 
pressed  tears  is  enjoyment,  compared  to  the  hopeless  despon- 
dency which  succeeds.  Emily  looked  dowiv  on  \)ti<&  c»i\Ck  ^^^^ 
waters,  and  wished  that  she  were  aVeepin^  \M:ae»!CcL  ^^^s^ 
For  ber  the  wide  world  was  a  desolation  ;  —  a\x^  i^^  '^^'^  '^ 
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misery  of  loving  in  vain^  and  the  shame  which  heightens  such 
misery. 

Perliaps^  fiom  an  innate  desire  of  justification^  sorrow  al- 
ways exaggerates  itself.  Memory  is  quite  one  of  Job's  friends; 
and  the  past  is  ever  ready  to  throw  its  added  darkness  4)n  the 
present.  Every  cause  she  had  for  regret  rose  upon  her  mind. 
She  thought  upon  her  utterly  isolated  situation  ;  —  the  ties  of 
blood,  or  of  that  early  affection,  which  supplies  their  place, 
were  to  her  but  names.  She  had  no  claim  of  kindred,  or  e?en 
of  habit,  on  any  living  creature  —  no  one  in  the  world  whom 
she  could  say  really  loved  her,  or  to  whose  love  she  had  a 
right.  True,  Lady  Mandeville  had  been  kind,  very  kind  — 
but  she  had  so  many  others  to  love ;  and  Emily,  somewhat 
forgetful  of  the  real  affection  ever  shown  to  herself,  thought 
but  of  the  utter  want  of  sympathy  between  their  characters, 
and  shrank  from  the  imaginary  picture  of  that  gay  temper  and 
sparkling  wit  being  turned  against  herself.  And  the  next 
year  was  to  be  passed  in  all  the  gaiety  of  London !  She  was 
then  to  join  in  crowds  —  all  the  hurry,  all  the  exertion  of 
pleasure  !     To  be  subject  to  meeting  Edward  Lorraine,  and 

perhaps  his ;  but,  even  to  herself,  she  did  not  finish  the 

sentence.  '^  Quiet,  quiet,"  exclaimed  she ;  'Mt  is  all  I  ask  — 
not  to  be  seen  —  not  to  be  spoken  to.  Would  to  God  I  were 
with  the  only  human  being  that  ever  loved  me  —  in  the 
grave ! " 

The  remembrance  of  her  uncle  again  brought  the  tears  to 
her  eyes  ;  her  face  was  hidden  in  her  hands ;  slowly  the  large 
drops  fell  through  her  slender  fingers.  Life  knows  such  tears 
but  once. 

At  this  moment  the  tones  of  music  came  upon  the  wind ; 
at  first  faint,  as  if  the  soft  notes  had  not  yet  travelled  the  air, 
but  soon  richly  distinct  in  its  swell  and  its  softness.  Emily 
had  often  before  listened  to  that  midnight  hymn.  By  moon, 
light,  the  white  walls  and  green  cypresses  were  easily  seen  ;— 
to-night,  the  dark  outline  of  the  little  hill  was  rather  fancied 
than  visible.  The  sound  was  a  sweet  and  familiar  one  to 
Emily ;  but  in  her  present  state  of  excited  feeling,  it  came  i 
like  a  voice  from  heaven.  It  was  as  if  a  sign  had  showed  ■ 
her  a  place  of  rest.  She  thought  on  the  dim  light  *-  the 
monumental  repose  — -  the  silence  of  the  small  chapel  — -  the 
stillj  shadowy  garden -^t\ie  "^^eWi^^  ^^^^  \)cax Vv<^  exchanged 
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►e  for  repose^  and  offer  to  their  Grod  that  heart  of  which 
world  is  unworthy.     The  last  echo  died  over  the  waters  ; 
.  Emily's  resolution  was  taken. 

Sarly  the  next  morning,  the  party  met  at  hreakfast^  all 
ipped  for  an  excursion  to  Count  Orsini's  exquisite  villa. 
By  were  becoming  impatient  for  Emily's  appearance^  when 
lessage  was  delivered,  making  her  excuses  for  not  joining 
m,  under  the  feminine  and  frequent  plea  of  a  violent  head- 

• 

liord  and  Lady  Mandeville  exchanged  glances.     ^'  Had  you 

better,  Ellen/'  said  he,  drawing  her  into  the  recess  of  the 
idow,  ''  go  to  her  ?  " 

'  I  think  not.  Between  ourselves,  solitude  is  the  best 
ledy  for  her  headach.  She  is  at  present  too  much  under 
influence  of  recent  disappointment  to  control  her  feelings; 
to  betray  them  will  be  to  confide  them  —  and  a  confidant 
the  worst  thing  in  the  world.  Vanity  will,  after  a  little 
e,  come  into  play  ;  and  the  grief  that  is  concealed  is  half 
dued." 

'  Now,  my  dear  Ellen,  confess  that  you  do  not  know  what 
ay.     You  have,  if  not  directly,  yet  indirectly,  kept  alive 

romantic  fancy  of  Miss  Arundel  for  Lorraine.  You 
ight  of  the  match  as  suitable,  till  it  almost  seemed  certain. 
1  were  neither  prepared  for  the  disappointment,  nor,  I  fear, 
the  keenness  with  which  that  disappointment  will  be  felt." 
'  There,  now,  do  not  make  out  the  case  worse  than  it 
ly  is.  Change  of  scene,  and  a  new  lover,  are  infallible 
;ifics,  always  supposing  there  is  no  character  for  constancy 
>e  supported :  if  I  witness  the  violent  sorrow  of  to-day,  I 
ose  upon  to-morrow  the  necessity  of  being  sorry  also. 
'  hurry  —  a  wish  not  to  disturb  her,  as  she  has  the  head- 
,  so  early  —  are  valid  excuses  for  not  seeing  her  this 
ning.  If  there  is  depression,  let  us  not  seem  to  notice  it; 
et  us  speak  as  usual  of  Lorraine.  New  objects,  new 
Lsements,  will  occupy  her  mind ;  and  unhappiness,  equally 
iispected  and  unspoken,  will  die  of  its  own  nonentity." 

Well,  Ellen,  I  suppose  one  woman  knows  best  what  the 
ings  of  another  woman  are ;  but  I  do  think  you  might 
on  with  her." 

Reason  on  an  affair  of  the  heart !  " 
'heir  conversation  was  now  intenxx^l^^  \s^  \iaa  \««x  ^*l  "^^ 
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party  becoming  impatient  to  depart  Leaving  a  kind  mes* 
Bage  for  Emily,  Lady  Mandeville  stepped  into  the  carriage, 
with  spirits  more  depressed  than  she  would  willingly  haye 
admitted.  Perhaps,  had  she  seen  Emily  that  morning,  Miss 
Arundel's  whole  destiny  might  have  been  altered.  But  Life's 
great  circumstances  turn  on  its  small  ones.  Could  we  see 
into  the  causes  of  all  important  events,  we  should  often  find 
that  some  small  and  insignificant  trifle  has  been,  as  it  were^ 
their  fate. 

If  any  thing  could  have  increased  the  bitterness  of  Emily's 
feelings,  it  was  Lady  MandeviUe's  leaving  the  house  that 
morning  without  approaching  her :  she  seemed  so  neglected, 
so  friendless.  She  knew  that  the  effect  of  yesterday's  dis- 
covery was  no  secret  to  Lady  Mandeville  ;  and  yet,  for  a  few 
hours'  careless  amusement,  she  could  leave  her  without  one 
word  of  kindness  or  comfort.  Emily's  last,  perhaps  her  most 
painful  tears,  were  shed  as  she  heard  the  carriages  drive  from 
the  door.  She  was  mistaken  in  accusing  Lady  Mandeville  of 
unkindness ;  but  both  were  wrong  in  their  judgments.  Emily's 
was  unjust,  as  a  judgment  formed  under  one  overruling  feel- 
ing always  is ;  and  Lady  Mandeville  erred  in  applying  » 
general  rule  to  a  particular  case. 

Which  is  it  most  difficult  to  judge  for — others  or  ourselves? 
The  judgment  given  in  ignorance,  or  that  biassed  by  passion— 
which  is  best  ?  Alas,  for  human  sagacity  I  and  that  which  is 
to  depend  on  it — human  conduct !  Look  back  on  all  the  past 
occurrences  of  our  lives ;  —  who  are  there  that,  on  reflection, 
would  not  act  diametrically  opposite  to  what  they  formerly 
acted  on  impulse  ?  No  one  would  do  the  same  thing  twice 
over.  Experience  teaches,  it  is  true ;  but  she  never  teaches 
in  time.  Each  event  brings  its  lesson,  and  the  lesson  is  re- 
membered ;  but  the  same  event  never  occurs  again. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

**  She  shrank  away  from  earth  and  solitude 
To  the  sole  refuge  for  the  heart's  worst  pain ! 
Life  had  no  ties  — >  she  turned  her  unto  Heaven. 

**  Raised  where  the  pine  and  hill  o'erlook  the  sea. 
Stands  thy  lone  convent,  fair  St.  Valerie : 
It  has  an  air  of  sadness,  as  just  meet 
For  the  wrung  heart  to  find  its  best  retreat." 

L.  £•  L. 

You  know  I  always  told  you  how  it  would  be. 

Common-piace  qf  Domestic  Conversation, 

was  a  small  room,  lined  with  wainscoting  of  the  black  oak^ 
hly  carved  with  that  imagery — half  fantastic,  half  religious 
which  marked  the  works  of  our  industrious  and  imaginative 
^fathers.  The  height  was  quite  dispropordoned  to  the 
e ;  for  the  eye  could  with  difficulty  trace  the  rich  colouring 
1  fine  outline  of  a  group  of  angels,  painted  by  some  artist 
lo  had  left  a  work,  though  not  a  name,  behind.  The 
adow  was  large ;  but  what  with  the  branch  of  a  huge  cork* 
e  that  passed  across,  and  the  heavy  folds  of  the  purple  cur- 
ns — a  purple  almost  black — the  light  was  nearly  excluded. 
On  one  side  of  the  room  was  a  large  coffer,  whose  carving 
A  worn  smooth  and  shining  with  time ;  and  on  the  other 
IS  a  cumbrous  book-case,  filled  with  large  and  silver-clasped 
nes.  The  only  other  articles  of  furniture  were  a  small 
)le,  and  a  heavy,  high-backed  chair,  covered  with  black 
•ge.  On  the  table  lay  an  illuminated  missal  and  a  silver 
icifix.  The  Abbess  herself  was  seated  in  the  chair  —  pale, 
stracted,  and  with  features  whose  expression,  in  repose  at 
ist,  was  severe. 

The  door  opened ;  a  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  shot  into  the 
om,  but  darkened  instantly  as  the  porteress  admitted  the 
sitor.  The  Abbess  rose  not  from  her  seat,  but  motioned 
ith  her  hand  to  the  stool  beside  her. 

^'  A  stranger  and  a  foreigner,"  said  she,  turning  a  gaze 
ther  earnest  than  curious  on  her  evidently  embarrassed 
lest.  "  What  dost  thou  seek  from  the  servant  of  the 
[adonna  ?  " 

A  moment's  silence  intervened,  which  was  broken  by  the 
:ranger's  kneeling  beside  her. 

"  1  come  for  refuge."     The  voice,  \hou^  \st^«v>  "^^^^ 

F  F 
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sweet ;  and  the  Italian  correct,  though  with  the  accent  of  a 
foreign  land. 

"  Our  Lady  never  yet  denied  her  protection  to  the  unhappy/' 
rephed  the  Abhess,  who  saw  at  once  that  the  rank  of  her  sup- 
pliant placed  her  among  those  to  whom  assistance  is  most 
readily  accorded ;  at  the  same  time,  caution  might  be  requisite. 
^'  Your  voice  is  sad,  but  sincere.  Let  me  look  upon  your  face." 

Another  moment  of  hesitation,  when  a  tremulous  hand 
removed  the  bonnet  and  veil  from  a  countenance  whose  mo- 
mentary blush  subsided  into  marble  paleness.  With  the  ready 
recollection  of  one  who  sees  but  few  objects  for  remembrance, 
the  Abbess  recognised  the  young  Englishwoman  who  had  so 
lately  visited  her  convent. 

"I  told  you  of  the  vanity  of  hope — have  my  words  so 
soon  proved  their  truth?  What  does  a  stranger  —  whose 
home  is  afar  —  whose  faith  is  not  as  our  faith  —  want  of  Oar 
Lady  degli  Dolori  ?  " 

Emily  clasped  her  hands  passionately.  "  Peace — calm — t 
refuge  from  a  wide  and  weary  world,  in  which  my  portion  is 
but  sorrow.  Home,  I  have  none; — kindred,  mine  are  in  the 
grave ; — no  living  creature  will  care  for  my  solitude.  I  ask  but 
a  brief  sojourn,  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  Heaven,  and  to  die." 

"  We  have  here  rest  for  the  weary — peace  for  the  bruised 
and  broken  heart ;  but  your  belief  is  that  of  your  heretical  I 
island :  you  must  have  friends  who  will  oppose  your  intent."   ( 

"  Friends !  I  have  no  friends ;  at  least,  none  whose  care  [, 
extends  beyond  courtesy.  I  cannot  argue  on  points  of  faith;  U 
but  our  God  is  the  same.  Bind  me  by  what  vow  you  plea8e>  L 
I  am  rich — I  am  independent.  Will  you  shelter  me?  aafej^ 
me  from  a  troubled  and  evil  world  ?  "  J* 

"  It  were  a  sin  against  Our  Lady,  did  I  not  seek  to  save  the 
soul  she  sends  me.  Come,  daughter ;  henceforth  we  have  bat 
one  shrine  and  one  home." 

Every  individual  has  some  peculiar  taste.  That  of  thejn 
superior  of  the'  Convent  of  la  Madre  degli  Dolori  was  for 
authority.  An  only  child,  her  sway  in  the  parental  house  lu<i 
been  absolute, — that  over  the  Count  Cimarozzo,  her  husband) 
even  more  so.  His  death — some  ten  years  before^  in  em- 
barrassed circumstances,  leaving  her  very  much  at  the  mercy  ^^ 
of  a  distant  relative,  who  inherited  title  and  estate,  and  hA 
moreover f  a  lady-ruVet  oi  \i\^  wq\i — \xxnv«i  the  haughty  _^ 

\ 
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Gonntess's  views  to  a  cloister.  Her  own  resolate  desire  of 
ad?ancement,  aided  by  the  family  interest,  soon  placed  her  at 
the  head  of  her  convent.  Without  rival  or  opposition,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  Sister  Cassilda  was  not  a  much 
happier  person  than  the  Countess  Cimarozzo. 

To  increase  the  wealth  and  power  of  her  convent  was  the 

great  object  of  her  existence.     The  rich  English  convert  was 

indeed  a  prize.     To  give  her  agitation  a  religious  impulse— 

impress  her  imagination  with  some  solemn  ritual — were  the 

first  steps  to  be  taken.    That  day  Emily  was  kept  in  a  state  of 

powerful  excitement.     The  Abbess  asked  her  no  questions ; 

but  spoke  beautifully  and  touchingly  on  the  calm  of  a  soul 

devoted  to  Heaven,  and  on  the  many  perils  and  sorrows  of 

life.     She  bade  her  kneel  at  her  side  during  the  service  of  the 

day.     The  deep,  solemn  tones  of  the  organ,  mingled  with 

sweet  young  voices,  filled  the  chapel. 

Endly  was  now  in  that  mood  to  which  aught  of  sacrifice  is 
Delief;    and  when  —  her  head   almost  dizzy  with   previous 
agitation,  a  frame  tremulous  with  exertion,  her  senses  over- 
powered with  music  and  the  faint  perfume — the  Abbess  bade 
her  kneel,  and  record,  with  a  vow  and  a  sign,  her  resolve  at 
the  altar,  the  feverish  and  excited  girl  was  a  machine  in  her 
bands.    She  knelt,  though  supported  by  the  arm  of  the  Abbess, 
which  she  yet  grasped;   a  black  robe  was  thrown  over  her 
form  —  a  black  veil  over  her  head ;  the  nuns  crowded  round 
to  greet  their  sister ;  and  Emily,  as  the  Abbess  herself  hung 
d)e  rosary  and  crucifix  round  her  neck,  heard  her  clear,  melo- 
dious, but  determined  tones,  bless  her  by  the  new  name  of 
Sister  Agatha. 

Pale,  faint,  they  led  her  to  a  cell  appointed  to  her  use. 
That  night  it  was  within  the  convent  that  Emily  heard  the 
vesper  hymn. 

On  Lady  Mandeville's  return,  her  first  inquiry  was  after 
Miss  Arundel ;  and  great  was  her  surprise  on  hearing  that  she 
was  absent,  and  had  been  absent  all  day. 
'  '^  But  there's  a  note,  my  lady,"  said  one  of  the  servants. 
It  contained  these  few  words :  — 

*'  I  have  turned  from  a  world  which  has  for  me  no  attca.<i-^ 
tions,  and  many  sorrows.     The  calm  of  a  Te\\^oM"&  \\^^  v^ 
tarelf  Attest  for  her  who  has  no  tie,  and  no  Ylotcvc,     "^ort^^ 
tae,  wjr  dear  kind  friend;  but  what  am  1  to  ^o\v>  — ►^wx^*'^^ 

^  p  2 
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a  husband,  children,  friends — you  are  happy.     I  entree 
as  a  last  favour,  make  no  effort  to  disturb  roy  retreat.    ] 
not — indeed  I  could  not — go  to  England  with  you. 
for  quiet.     Farewell — God  bless  you  ?  " 

The  paper  dropped  from  Lady  Mandeville's  hand. 

"  Good  God ! — what  can  be  done  ?  We  cannot  sufi 
to  stay  in  the  convent ! " 

Lord  Mandeville  took  up  the  note,  and  read  it  tl 
twice,  with  an  expression  of  as  much  grief,  but  less  si 
than  his  wife, 

"  To-night  nothing  can  be  done — you  must  see  1 
morrow.  £llen,  she  is  too  sweet,  too  good,  too  kind, 
allowed  to  sacrifice  herself  thus." 

Early  next  morning  was  Lady  Mandeville  at  the  gate 
convent  of  Our  Lady  degli  Dolori.  Admittance  to  the  . 
was  easily  obtained — that  to  Emily  was  matter  of  mor 
culty.  The  rules  of  the  Order — her  own  desire  of  sec 
were  alike  urged.  But  Lady  Mandeville  was  not  to  be  < 
The  marble  paleness  of  her  face  more  visible  from  the  s 
piece  of  black  serge  across  the  forehead ;  her  figure  e 
concealed  by  the  loose  dark  robe  —  she  scarcely  knew 
on  her  entrance.  Prayers,  remonstrances,  nay,  repn 
were  alike  in  vain.  The  Abbess  had  not  miscalculat 
effect  of  the  yesterday's  ceremony — she  knew  it  was  not 
ing,  but  its  influence  as  a  religious  obligation  was  enth 
to  a  degree.  Weak  in  body,  suffering  under  the  read 
excitement,  with  a  vague  but  strong  sense  of  a  solem: 
the  desire  of  rest,  the  shame  of  retracting — all  consp 
keep  firm  Emily's  resolve.  Angry  at  length — though  ar 
the  very  spirit  of  affection — Lady  Mandeville  rose  to  d 
then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Emily  seem  to  rouse  fro 
stupor.  A  thousand  acts  of  kindness  rushed  at  once  up 
mind — she  threw  herself  on  her  friend's  neqk,  and 
scarcely  audible  voice  called  down  every  blessing  from  I 
upon  her  and  hers.  Still  she  said  farewell ;  and  when 
Mandeville  returned  to  her  carriage,  she  shed  the  hi 
tears  she  had  ever  known. 

Gentle,  affectionate,  full  of  those  small  courtesies  i 
dearing  in  daily  life,  generally  silent,  but  such  an  appret 
listener,   so  imworldly,  so  young,  and   so   lovely  — 
attached  those  with  "wVoia  ^^  \\n^»  tmsi^  than  even 
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selves  suspected.  You  passed  her  over  among  many  —  you 
loved  her  among  few.  The  interest  she  excited  was  that  of 
protection.  Accustomed  always  to  see  her  yield  her  opinion 
Dr  her  inclination.  Lady  Mandeville  never  suspected  Miss 
Arundel  of  taking  any  decided  step.  But  she  forgot  that 
when  the  very  gentle  do  nerve  themselves  for  action,  it  is 
under  some  strong  and  sudden  impulse,  and  they  then  act 
usually  in  opposition  to  the  whole  of  their  previous  hearing. 
Opposition  is  too  new  not  to  he  carried  into  ohstinacy.  It 
has  cost  them  so  much  to  form  a  resolution,  that  they 
adhere  to  it  with  all  the  pertinacity  felt  for  an  uncommon  and 
valuable  acquisition. 

A  thousand  times  did  Lady  Mandeville  reproach  herself 
for  feeding  Emily's  attachment.  It  is  a  dangerous  amuse- 
ment, getting  up  a  little  romance  in  real  life — playing  private 
theatricals  with  the  feelings  of  others.  *^But  who  could 
foresee  his  going  to  Spain,  and  having  his  head  turned  by  the 
black  eyes  of  a  pretty  conspirator  ?  I  shall  detest  the  name 
of  patriot  as  long  as  I  live.  What  business  have  they  with 
daughters?"  One  of  the  most  disagreeable  parts  of  what 
was  disagreeable  altogether,  was  having  to  tell  her  husband  of 
the  non-success  of  her  morning's  expostulation.  Not  a  shadow 
of  blame  could  be  thrown  upon  him,  thereby  cutting  off  one 
great  source  of  consolation.  Fortunately,  it  was  equal  matter 
of  regret  to  both. 

After  listening  patiently  to  divers  plans  for  forcing  the  fair 
recluse  from  her  retirement, 

"  Time  will  be  our  best  aid ;  we  can  do  nothing  now ; 
leave  her,"  said  Lord  Mandeville,  ^^  to  get  tired  of  her  mono, 
tonous  seclusion  —  to  feel  how  much  she  has  sacrificed.  She 
cannot  take  the  veil  for  a  year  —  next  Spring  we  will  visit 
Naples  again,  and  I  trust  our  foolish  little  Emily  will  have 
grown  happier  and  wiser." 

Where  there  is  no  choice,  there  must  be  submission. 
They  had  been  very  intimate  with  the  English  Ambassador's 
family,  and  to  their  care  and  interest  they  committed  Miss 
Arundel  for  the  present.  Lady  Mandeville's  last  act  was  to 
write  a  long,  kind,  and  earnest  letter  to  Emily^  and  the  next 
day  they  jailed  for  England. 

The  letter  never  reached  the  address;  and  agaiu  Ewvvl^s 
heart  died  within  her  with  the  feeUng  oi  n^^^^^iX  «sw\  SxSjaJ^ 
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lessness.  Circumstances  close  around  us  with  a  chain.  The 
Ambassador  was  suddenly  recalled  ;  and  she  was  left  without 
a  creature  in  Naples  to  feel  interest  in  her  fate.  The  Abbess 
was  not  one  to  neglect  such  an  opportunity.  She  saw  that 
Emily  was  only  acting  under  the  influence  of  strong,  but 
temporary  feeling.  Old  habits^  old  feelings^  would  be  violent 
in  their  reaction  —  the  present  was  every  thing. 

Three  weeks  after  the  departure  of  the  Mandevilles^  all 
Naples  flocked  to  witness  the  profession  of  a  young  English- 
woman^  a  dispensation  having  been  obtained  for  the  novitiate. 
The  love  of  sight-seeing  is  the  characteristic  of  humanity  — 
and  a  sight  that  involves  aught  of  human  sorrow  or  human 
suffering  is  a  thousand  times  more  popular  than  any  display 
of  human  ingenuity  or  human  genius.  Fireworks  that  sweep 
the  skies^  with  a  rope-dancer  that  descends  through  them  like  a 
spirit^  to  boot,  bear  no  comparison  as  a  spectacle  to  that  of  a 
man  hanged !  And  the  most  eloquent  preacher  that  ever  made 
the  truth  of  religion  come  home  to  the  hearty  would  see  his 
congregation  turn  aside  to  witness  the  immolation  of  youth, 
hope^  and  happiness,  in  the  living  sacrifice  of  the  cloister. 

It  was  a  cloudless  day  —  one  of  those  when  sunshine  wraps 
the  earth  as  with  a  garment,  and  the  clear  air  brings  out  every 
object  in  the  bright  and  defined  outline ;  every  near  wave  in 
the  bay  was  a  cut  and  sparkling  diamond,  while  those  in  the 
distance  formed  one  broad  sweep  of  unbroken  light  The 
inhabitants  most  accustomed  to  the  city  looked  back  on  its 
fairy  beauty  with  delight.  The  green  of  the  country  —  grass 
and  tree  —  was  of  that  soft  fresh  verdure  so  short-lived  in  a 
warm  climate ;  but  as  yet  not  a  hue  was  tarnished,  not  a  leaf 
fallien.  The  sunny  atmosphere  was  like  wine — the  spirits 
rose  buoyantly  beneath  its  influence.  It  was  curious  to  mark 
the  change  as  the  visitors  passed  through  the  little  wood  of 
gloomy  pines,  in  which  the  convent  stood.  The  laughter 
ceased  with  the  sunshine;  the  conversation  gradually  died 
away  before  the  melancholy  and  monotonous  sound  peculiar 
to  the  harsh  branches  of  the  pines.  As  they  approached  the 
nunnery,  many  voices  joining  in  the  sacred  chorus  floated 
from  the  chapel :  all  crowded  in ;  and  more  imaginative  im- 
pressions were  lost  in  the  effort  to  obtain  places. 

The  chapel  was  splendidly  lighted,  though  day  was  care- 
fully  excluded.     Tlila  passm^  iiom  ^^^  Xa  ^:a:ck!^v\Ss^t  has  a 
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igularly  exciting  effect.  A  thousand  wax  tapers  burned  in 
nour  of  the  Madonna.  Four  beautiful  children  swung  the 
wer  censers  before  her  picture,  till  a  cloud  of  incense  arose 
i  floated  in  broken  masses  to  the  fretted  roof,  and  the  whole 
was  heavy  with  perfume.  On  one  side,  motionless  and 
led,  stood  a  dark-robed  group,  the  nuns  themselves  —  so 
II,  and  each  individual  figure  so  shrouded  in  black  drapery. 
It  it  seemed  more  like  a  painting  of  life  than  life  itself, 
ft  from  them  arose  a  strain  of  the  most  perfect  music :  that 
>st  exquisite  of  instruments — the  human  voice — exerted 
its  utmost  power,  and  tuned  to  its  utmost  sweetness. 
The  fathers  of  the  Italian  church  well  knew  the  people 
>y  ruled ;  they  knew  the  Italian  susceptibility  to  sight  and 
md ;  and  they  made  music  and  painting  the  spells  of  their 
ay.  All  was  hushed  in  the  most  profound  silence  when  the 
)bess  led  her  proselyte  to  the  feet  of  the  bishop.  For  the 
t  time,  she  was  robed  in  all  that  taste  could  devise,  or 
alth  procure.  As  if  to  give  every  possible  effect  to  the 
fne,  the  costume  of  the  bride  of  heaven  always  slightly 
Fers  from  the  reigning  fashion  of  the  day.  She  was  now 
sssed  in  white  satin,  the  border  worked  by  the  nuns  in  roses 
th  leaves  of  gold ;  the  stomacher  was  covered  with  precious 
•nes;  and  a  girdle  like  a  rainbow  encircled  her  waist:  a 
irf,  richly  embroidered  with  many-coloured  flowers  and  gold, 
1  from  her  shoulders  in  well-arranged  drapery.  If  the 
iters  had  given  up  dress,  whatever  became  of  the  practice, 
;  theory  was  perfect.  Her  hair  was  simply  parted  on  the 
ehead,  supported  by  a  single  comb,  and  confined  by  a  ban- 
lu  of  diamonds.  Her  face  only  was  suffused  with  a  slight 
icate  crimson  ;  and  once  or  twice,  as  some  necessity  for 
>vement  occurred,  the  glowing  colour  gushed  over  neck, 
as,  throat,  to  her  very  forehead.  £mily,  in  truth,  was  not 
all  prepared  for  this  theatrical  display,  or  for  the  crowd  it 
uld  draw.  The  first  glance  round  made  her  shrink  into 
-self  with  true  English  sensitiveness  of  public  exhibition : 
!  thought  that  she  was  there  the  mark  of  gaze  for  hundreds 
stranger  eyes  stupified  her;  her  cheek  burned  with  blushes; 
i,  trembling  and  confused,  she  obeyed  the  Abbess  almost 
conscious  of  her  actions. 

They  unbound  the  diamond  circlet  from  her  brow,  and  let 
^m  her  luxuriant  hair  —  it  swept  l\v&  ^<c»Qit  %&  ^^^  >Koa^iX^ 
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and  the  air  grew  sweet  with  the  fall  of  its  perfumed  lengths. 
Again  an  overpowering  sensation  of  shame  sent  the  blood  to 
her  cheek,  and  the  tears  to  her  eyes.  They  flung  a  dark  robe 
over  her,  and  she  felt  thankful  —  it  was  something  of  conceal- 
ment. They  shred  the  auburn  tresses  from  her  head;  and 
the  next  moment  her  face  was  hidden  in  the  black  veil  which 
was  to  cover  it  for  ever.  The  chorus  raised  the  glorious  music 
of  its  triumphal  hymn;  the  incense  filled  the  chapel  — its 
silvery  cloud  dispersed  —  but  the  new-made  nun  was  already 
lost  amid  the  group  of  her  veiled  sisters.  The  crowd  soon 
separated  —  acquaintances  formed  into  little  knots  to  diacoss 
the  ceremonial  and  the  topics  of  the  day.  That  evening  the 
young  nun  lay  exhausted  between  life  and  death  in  a  brain 
fever,  while  all  Naples  was  ringing  with  the  faith^  beauty, 
and  fervour  of  the  £nglish  proselyte. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

**  Oh,  you  know  he  does  not  dare  say  hii  soul. It  bis  own  befbre  bis  wife.** 

Treatise  on  Ordinary  Esperienee. 

Caterina  Paohetti  had  been  a  very  pretty  women^  which 
she  remembered  more  to  her  own  edification  than  to  that  of 
her  friends.  Whether  from  design  or  destiny,  she  had  not 
married  till  youth  was  something  on  the  decline^  and  then  to 
a  man  some  years  her  junior.  Signor  Pachetti  was  not  at 
that  time  the  rich  man  he  afterwards  became :  of  this  rhis 
wife  did  not  fail  often  to  remind  him.  She  forgot  she  had 
married  from  desperation  rather  than  disinterestedness.  There 
are  two  motives  to  every  action^  and  two  versions  of  every 
story.  He  had  then  had  no  dealings  with  conspirators.  The 
opinions  which  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  the  Carbo- 
nari*s  agents  towards  him  were  confined  to  striking  the  barber 
with  horror,  and  the  macaroni-seller  with  dismay.  His  opinions 
were  now  altered,  because  he  acted  upon  them.  His  con- 
versations changed  with  his  connexions ;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  find  an  individual  less  liberal  in  word  or  action  than  the 
secret  and  trusted  agent  of  the  Carbonari.  Moofe  says,  that 
Jove 
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*  Hath  ever  thoaght  that  pearl  the  best 
He  finds  beneath  the  stormiest  water." 

In  this  case  business  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  love.  Pa- 
chetti's  word  was  worth  a  thousand  piastres  any  day ;  and  his 
cassino  on  the  coast  had  a  very  different  appearance  from  his 
small  dark  house  on  the  Strada. 

The  feeling  which  of  yore  made  the  old  warrior  desire  to 
die  in  harness^  is  the  same  which  chains  the  citizen  to  his 
counter.  Early  habit  taking  a  less  picturesque  form,  Pachetti 
always  spent  festivals  and  Sundays  at  his  cassino,  but  certainly 
those  days  did  seem  intolerably  long.     Honesty  if  not  liberal 

—  a  sure  and  prudent  agent  —  his  employers  and  himself 
had  been  mutually  satisfied.  A  secret  always  carries  its  own 
importance ;  and  while  Pachetti  remonstrated  on  their  im- 
prudence, and  complained  of  the  danger,  his  dealings  with  the 
Carbonari  were,  in  reality,  the  enjoyment  of  his  life.  He  used 
to  vow  two  wax  tapers  to  Santo  Januario^  to  save  a  poor  quiet 
trader  from  such  wild  doings,  and  then  double  the  offering  lest 
he  should  be  taken  at  his  word. 

To  his  wife  he  was  the  most  amiable  of  husbands :  he  was 
not  very  fond  of  contradicting  any  body  —  he  never  dreamed 
of  contradicting  her.   In  youth  he  never  noticed  her  flirtations 

—  in  age  he  never  controlled  her  expenses.  Could  mortal 
obedience  go  farther?  Signora  Caterina  thought  it  could. 
Weak,  yet  cunning  —  vain,  yet  conscious  of  having  outlived 
her  attractions — with  one  of  those  tempers  which  we  conceive 
to  be  the  true  interpretation  of  the  old  fairy  tale,  where  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  party  proceeded  snakes,  toads,  locusts, 
and  other  pleasantries.  Almost  desperate  for  want  of  a  com- 
plaint -—  nerves  were  not  known  at  Naples  —  Caterina  had  a 
bilious  fever  —  "some  demon  whispered^  have  a  taste"  for 
jealousy.  She  recovered  on  the  instant,  and  jealousy  was 
henceforth  the  business  and  the  pleasure  of  her  life.  The 
jealousy  founded  on  the  affections  is  torture  —  that  on  the 
temper  is  enjoyment :  — 

"  There  Is  a  pleasure  in  the  temper's  pains. 
Only  the  temper  knows." 

It  was  some  months  before  Signor  Pachetti  settled  into  a 
state  of  passive  endurance :  I  am  not  sure  whether  at  flrst  he 
did  not  consider  it  as  a  personal  compliment.  But  his  wife 
generalised  too  much  —  her  suspiciona  eiL\ftXk^<&^  ixovsi  «ci^rs^ 
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to  sixty  —  ftnd  with  this  latter  selection  it  was  impossible  to 
he  flattered. 

For  the  last  few  weeks,  a  press  of  business  had  confined  him 
so  closely  to  his  shop,  that,  as  few  female  neighbours  Tentared 
to  set  foot  over  her  threshold,  Caterina's  vigilance  had  sadly 
lacked  employment.  The  past  fortnight  had  been  one  of 
sullenness,  cold  black  looks,  short  snappish  words,  and  those 
ingenious  contradictions  which  sometimes  vary  the  halcyon 
cdm  of  domestic  felicity.  Beatrice's  appearance  was  quite  a 
godsend.  Nothing  is  more  inhuman  than  a  bad  temper.  The 
forlorn  situation  of  the  young  Spaniard  only  struck  her  hostess 
as  enabling  her  to  be  insolent  with  impunity. 

Weary,  but  too  anxious  for  sleep,  Beatrice  gazed  round  the 
miserable  little  room :  the  walls,  from  which  the  plaster  was 
mouldering  —  the  cobwebs,  that  for  years  had  been  gathering 
on  the  rafters  of  the  roof  —  the  window,  or  rather  opening,  for 
window  there  was  none,  but  a  wooden  shutter,  which  kept  creaking 
backwards  and  forwards — the  floor,  discoloured  with  dirt — the 
wretched  pallet — all  struck  her  with  a  sick  shudder  of  loathing 
and  misery.     Drawing  her  cloak  round  her,  she  opened  the 
shutter,  and,  seating  herself  on  a  Uttle  wooden  stool,  the  only 
seat  in  the  room,  she  endeavoured  to  trace  some  plan  of  action 
One  hope  she  dwelt  upon  with  mingled  timidity  and  trust : 
"  If  Lorraine  is  in  Naples,  I  have  one  friend  at  least."     The 
high  blood  of  her  race  mounted  to  the  very  temples  at  the 
thought  of  dependence  even  on  her  lover.      Gratitude  has 
nothing  to  do  with  love,  more  especially  the  imaginative  love 
of  a  woman.     She  who  would  fain  give  the  starry  worlds  to 
the  object  of  her  affection  —  it  is  a  fine  and  beautiful  pride 
which  makes  her  shrink  from  aught  of  benefit  from  him. 
Once  or  twice  her  head  dropped  in  momentary  forgetfulness 
on  her  arm,  but  it  was  only  to  start  again  into  full  and  bitter 
recollection.      Towards  morning  she  slept,  completely  over- 
come by  fatigue.     A  shrill  voice  awakened  her  —  it  was  that 
of  her  hostess,  politely  informing  her,  '^  Indeed  they  could  not 
wait  breakfast."      Hastily  Beatrice  descended,  drawing  her 
veil  close  round  her  head  to  conceal  her  hair,  whose  massive 
plaits  sadly  wanted  Minora's  little  mirror.     Pachetti  received 
her  with  a  most  obsequious  bow,  and  gave  her  the  arm-chair ; 
Caterina  stared  at  her  without  speaking;  down  they  sat  to 
breakf&sU 
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Beatrice  shuddered  at  the  fried  fish,  swimming  in  oil^  which 
was  placed  before  her^  and  gladly  filled  a  cup  of  water^  of 
which^  with  a  piece  of  breads  she  commenced  her  meal. 
*'  Shame  good  food  should  be  wasted !  ^  muttered  Signora 
Pachetti.  Her  husband  ofibred  some  of  the  light  wine  to  mix 
with  the  water.  "  I  suppose  I  am  not  to  be  helped  to-day : 
well,  well,  a  man's  wife  is  always  tlie  last  person  he  thinks  of," 
was  the  running  accompaniment  of  his  agreeable  helpmate. 

*'  I  believe,  Signor  Pachetti,"  said  Beatrice,  "  you  have 
received  a  packet  of  much  consequence  from  my  father ;  its 

bearer "  for  her  life  she  could  not  have  pronounced  the 

name. 

Yes,  yes,  quite  true  —  by  a  young  English  nobleman.*' 
Do  you,"  asked  she,  in  a  low  and  hesitating  voice,  "  know 
whether  he  is  in  Naples  ?  " 

^'  Naples ! — one  would  have  thought  our  beautiful  city  had 
been  Palermo  (good  enough  for  the  Sicilians !),  he  was  in  such 
haste  to  leave  it.  He  sailed  for  Spain  again  a  week  ago.  He 
was  very  anxious  about  your  father  s  escape.  I  suppose  his 
Eccellenza  Inglese  was  one  of  those,  too,  who  want  to  set  the 
world  to  rights  ?  " 

Sailed  for  Spain  !  Her  heart  died  within  her ;  unconsciously 
she  grasped  the  cup  of  water  —  a  feeling  as  of  suffocation  was 
in  her  throat  —  but  her  hand  trembled  too  much  to  raise  it. 
Strong  as  emotion  is,  small  things  control  it :  she  caught 
Caterina's  eyes  fixed  on  her  with  an  expression  of  discovery, 
and  triumph  in  her  disappointment;  the  tears  were  forced 
back^  and  her  steadied  hand  raised  the  water  to  her  lips. 
What  an  effort  it  cost  her  to  swallow  it !  Her  voice  was 
somewhat  lower,  but  it  was  calm,  when  she  again  turned  to 
Signor  Pachetti,  who  had  been  too  much  occupied  with  his 
fish  for  remark  —  "  Mr.  Lorraine  —  did  he  leave  with  you 
any  directions  ?  " 

"  He  gave  me  the  address  of  the  great  bankers  here ;  they 
were  to  forward  any  news  to  London,  whither  he  was  to  go 
after  a  short  stay  in  Spain.  He  left  a  letter  for  your  father, 
in  case  he  arrived  here  after  his  departure." 

''  That  letter  I  will  take  into  my  own  charge  —  and  I  shall 
trouble  you  with  another  to  the  bankers.  And  now  to  proceed 
to  my  own  arrangements :  you  have  property  of  my  father's 
in  your  hands  —  I  must  request  au  ad\axice%* 
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"  I  hope  my  husband  will  first  take  good  care  to  know  the 
truth  of  your  story,"  exclaimed  Caterina^  whose  anger  had 
risen,  as  anger  usually  does,  on  its  own  encouragement.  ''A 
good  trade  this  of  a  fine  day,  and  a  fool  to  deal  with  :  I  think 
I'll  turn  Spanish  exile  myself.  You  might  find  a  better  em^' 
ployment  than  making  quarrels  between  man  and  wife.  And 
as  for  my  husband's  money,  I  wish  you  may  get  it." 

Beatrice  rose  from  her  seat  perfectly  aghast ;  her  conduct, 
however,  required  but  a  moment's  deliberation.  *'  I  know 
not,"  said  she  to  Pachetti,  with  that  quiet,  calm  tone  whose 
authority  is  so  absolute  over  passion,  *'  whether  your  wife  is 
indulging  a  customary  licence  of  tongue.  My  business  is  with 
you,  and  you  only.  You  should  not  have  undertaken  your 
office,  unless  prepared  for  its  various  exigencies.  I  will  not 
deny  that  I  came  here  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  pro- 
tection and  assistance,  where  I  have  only  met  with  inhospitable 
insult.  But  I  have  not  now  to  learn  that  my  own  resolution  is 
my  best  resource.  Here,  as  in  my  own  country,  there  are 
convents ;  and  surely  in  one  of  them  a  noble  Spanish  maiden 
may  find  temporary  refuge.  I  ask  no  further  assistance, 
Signor,  than  to  point  out  one  which  may  serve  for  a  present 
abode." 

"A  convent! — the  best  place  too,"  muttered  the  incor- 
rigible  shrew — ^^  a  convent !  your  best  possible  plan  !  I  was 
sure  a  lady  of  your  noble  birth  and  habits  could  never  con- 
descend to  put  up  with  our  humble  home.  The  convent  of 
St.  Valerie  is  close  at  hand.  I  know  a  little  of  the  superior. 
There  were  new  gold  clasps  put  to  her  missal  from  our  very 
shop — richly  embossed  they  were.     But  the  pension  is  high." 

*'It  matters  not,"  said  Beatrice;  "my  stay  will  be  but 
short,  and  my  father  will  not  grudge  the  expense  of  his  child. 
Besides,  I  have  jewels — you  must  be  aware  of  the  value  of 
these,"  drawing  forth  the  bright  cross  made  from  the  choicest 
rubies  of  Peru. 

"  Keep  it  yourself,  Donna,"  said  Pachetti,  who  seemed  to 
take  spirit  from  Beatrice's  firmness —  "  I  have  ample  funds 
of  Don  Henriquez* -^  a  liberal  gentleman  he  is." 

"  I   would  wish  to  set  off*  at  once — I  can  myself  tell  the 
Abbess  my  story.     I  need  only  ask  your  services  as  guide 
Bnd  to  confirm  my  statewveivt." 
Pachetti  stepped  wit\i  mo«X  \Tv^ciC\QNi&  ^^^wsnssj^  ^sost  q£  th« 
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loom,  and  Beatrice  was  left  to  a  teie-d'tete.  The  Signora, 
by  silence  to  her  guest,  conversation  to  herself,  and  looks  of 
mixed  dislike  and  disdain,  contrived  to  concentrate  no  little 
share  of  annoyance  in  the  next  hour.  At  length  Pachetti 
returned,  with  information  that  she  would  be  received  at  the 
convent  of  St  Valerie^  and  that  a  little  covered  carriage  was 
at  the  door  to  convey  her  thither.  Caterina  received  her 
salutation  without  a  return,  while  her  husband  was  profuse 
in  his  parting  civilities.  She  paused  for  a  moment  in  the 
shop  to  write  an  acknowledgment  for  the  ducats  she  had  re- 
ceived for  present  use,  and  to  obtain  the  address  of  Lorraine's 
banker.  Pachetti  then  handed  her  to  the  carriage,  taking  an 
opportunity  of  saying,  in  a  most  carefully  subdued  tone,  ''  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  render  you  or  your  father  any  service 
or  services.  Caterina,  poor  thing !  has  not  that  blessings  an 
even  temper;  but  she  means  very  well.  You  know  you  ladies 
have  all  your  little  peculiarities." 

^'  You  ladies  ! " — the  fire  flashed  into  Beatrice's  eyes  at  the 
words ;  however^  she  replied  only  with  the  thanks  really  due 
to  his  civility.  Once,  and  only  once,  she  drew  aside  the  cur- 
tains of  her  vehicle,  and  then  shrunk  back  in  confusion  at 
the  number  of  people  who  turned  the  usual  stare  of  the  lazy 
on  the  passing  carriage.  They  arrived  at  the  convent-gate  ; 
and  an  old  nun,  who  officiated  as  porteress,  gave  her  in  charge 
to  another,  who  conducted  her  to  the  Abbess.  The  large 
wainscoted  room,  hung  in  a  style  with  which  she  was  familiar^ 
raised  her  spirits  into  a  sensation  of  home.  The  superior, 
a  stately  and  pale,  though  still  handsome  woman,  received 
her  politely  but  coldly — the  coldness  of  indifference,  not  of 
dislike.  She  asked  a  few  unimportant  questions,  and,  ringing 
I  small  silver  bell,  the  summons  was  answered  by  a  nun,  to 
iKrhose  care  she  consigned  Beatrice. 

The  sister  hurried  her  away,  with  all  the  delight  of  a 
child  who  has  got  a  new  plaything.  Her  desire  to  show  her 
the  convent,  and  introduce  her  to  her  companions,  was  arrested 
by  observing  the  faintness  and  fatigue  under  which  she  was 
sinking.  With  the  kindest  sympathy,  she  led  her  to  the  cell 
appointed  for  her  reception,  insisted  on  her  lying  down,  helped 
her  to  undress,  brought  her  some  warm  soup,  and  then  left 
her  to  that  quiet  which  was  the  greatest  of  luxuries.  A  soft, 
fresh  air,  but  sweet  as  if  it  bad  just  passed  over  fiowec^^  ca!C!ql& 
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from  the  open  lattice;  the  young  Spaniard  drew  one  deep 
breath  of  enjoyment^  and  sank  languidly  on  her  pillow.  In 
another  moment  she  was  asleep. 

She  slept  for  some  hours.  When  she  awoke^  her  apart- 
ment was  filled  with  the  warm  crimson  atmosphere  of  sun- 
set—>  rich  rose-stains  fell  on  the  wall  and  floor,  which^  even 
as  she  looked,  grew  fainter — and  gradually  the  purple  ob- 
scurity was  only  broken  by  the  shadowy  outline  of  a  creeping 
and  odoriferous  shrub  which  had  been  trained  round  the 
casement.  Suddenly  a  sound  of  music  rose  upon  the  air — 
it  was  the  even-song  of  the  convent ;  the  notes  of  the  organ 
and  young  sweet  voices  mingled  in  the  hymn.  The  music — 
the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  whose  odour  was  exhaling  in  the 
now  falling  dew — the  languor  of  recent  exertion — the  sense 
of  past  dangers  and  present  security — operated  on  Beatrice 
like  the  first  and  delicious  stage  of  an  opiate.  All  that  was 
soothing  in  her  hopes — all  that  was  endearing  to  her  memory, 
rose  in  their  most  fairy  fancies.  Beatrice  listened  till  she  lay 
and  wept  with  delight. 

A  gentle  hand  now  opened  the  door,  and  her  former  kind 
guide  appeared.  '^  You  look  much  better,  but  you  must  not 
get  up — to-morrow  you  will  be  quite  another  creature.  You 
see  I  have  not  forgotten  you  :  so  eat  your  supper^  and  go  to 
sleep  again." 

Some  boiled  rice,  with  some  exquisite  conserves,  and  a  glass 
of  wine,  aromatic  as  if  made  of  flowers  —  and  Beatrice 
finished  her  repast  with  a  conviction  that  never  had  there  been 
any  thing  half  so  delicious.  A  gastronome  ought  to  fast 
sometimes  on  principle ;  we  appreciate  no  pleasures  unless  we 
are  occasionally  debarred  from  them.  Restraint  is  the  golden 
rule  of  enjoyment. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


*'  L'absence  diminue  les  mediocres  passions,  et  augmente  lea  grandes ;  comme  le 
vent  gteiDt  les  bougies,  et  allume  le  feu."  —  Rochefoucauld. 

Our  first  love-letter — it  is  an  epoch  in  our  life  —  a  task 
equally  delightful  and  difficult  No  lover  ever  yet  addressed 
his  mistress,  and  no  mistress  ever  yet  addressed  her  lover, 
#if/ioiit  beginning  tbe  ^exv^le  e^VeXX^  ^tcl<&  dozen  times  at  least. 
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There  is  so  much  to  he  said,  and  which  no  words  seem 
exactly  to  say — the  dread  of  saying  too  much  is  so  nicely 
balanced  by  the  fear  of  saying  too  little.  Hope  borders  on 
presumption,  and  fear  on  reproach.  One  epithet  is  too  cold — 
another  we  are  scarcely  entitled  to  use.  Timidity  and  tender- 
ness get  in  each  other's  way.  The  letter  is  sent,  and  imme- 
diately a  thousand  things  are  recollected  —  those,  too,  we  were 
most  anxious  to  write  —  and  every  sentence  that  occurs  is 
precisely  the  one  we  wish  we  had  omitted.  The  epistle  is 
opened  and  read  —  with  a  little  wonder,  most  probably  not 
a  little  yexation,  at  its  constrained  style.  True  it  is  that  no 
first*  love-letter  ever  yet  gave  satisfaction  to  either  writer  or 
reader.     Its  delight  is  another  question. 

^Vhen  Beatrice  sat  down  to  write,  it  seemed  the  most 
simple  thing  in  the  world,  to  inform  Lorraine  of  her  arrival 
in  Naples — it  was  quite  another  matter  when  the  letter  came 
really  to  be  written.  Between  design  and  execution  in  such 
cases,  a  wide  gulf  is  fixed.  She  drew  her  little  table  to  the 
window,  and  began  :  "  Dear  Edward " —  that  was  a  great 
deal  too  familiar  —  she  threw  the  sheet  aside.  "  Dear  Sir" — 
that  was  as  much  too  formal  —  the  second  sheet  followed  its 
predecessor.  Then  she  resolved  merely  to  begin  by  some  gene- 
ral phrase.  They  say  Mr.  Rogers  takes  sixteen  hours  and 
as  many  cups  of  coffee  to  a  sentence,  on  the  strength  of  which 
he  keeps  his  bed  for  a  week.  Beatrice  bestowed  nearly  as 
much  time,  and  quite  as  much  thought,  on  her  composition. 
It  was  written  on  her  last  sheet  of  paper. 

'*  To  the  Hon,  Edward  Lorraine, 

'^  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  Beatrice  de  los  Zoridos  is  not 
forgotten,  I  write  a  few  brief  lines  to  tell  you  of  my  present 
comfort  and  security.  I  am  now  in  the  convent  of  St.  Valerie, 
Naples — our  Lady  be  blessed  for  such  an  asylum!  You 
will  have  heard  from  Alvarez  all  that  took  place  in  Spain.  I 
met  with  much  kindness  on  my  voyage ;  and  I  was  fortunate 
in  having  the  widow  of  a  Neapolitan  sailor  for  my  com- 
panion, who  was  also  my  guide  to  the  Signer  Pachetti.  He 
mentioned  your  visit,  and  the  safe  arrival  of  the  packet ;  he 
told  me,  too,  how  anxious  you  were  about  my  father  —  God 
bless  you^  dear  Edward,  for  it !     Pach^Uv  U^^\fc\k\sNfe  ^Sji&.^^ 
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the  civility  in  his  power  :  it  was  at  his  recommendation  I  took 
up  my  residence  here.  I  am  delighted  with  the  place— the 
carred  wainscot  of  the  parlour  puts  me  so  in  mind  of  our 
own  poor  old  house.  I  hope  you  went  to  see  the  ruins.  I 
look  anxiously  forward  to  my  father's  arrival ;  till  then,  I  can 
only  offer  those  acknowledgments  he  will  be  so  desirous  to 
repeat.  If  I  have  not  said  what  you  like^  pray  you  think  for 
me,  and  believe  the  thoughts  mine. 

'^  With  sincere  expressions  of  gratitude^ 
''  Your  indebted 

^^  Beatrice  de  los  Zorioos. 

"  I  know  not  why  I  should  blush  to  write  what  I  would 
not  have  blushed  to  say; — your  little  watch  has  been  my 
constant  companion.  But  a  long  absence  is  before  us  —  a 
thousand  things  may  happen  —  a  thousand  changes  occur  — 
I  mean^  you  yourself  may  change.  If  so^  do  not  hesitate  to 
tell  me.  The  weakness  of  repining  —  the  meanness  of  re- 
proach^ would,  I  trust,  be  equally  unknown  to  one  whose 
memory  would  thenceforth  be  simple  gratitude." 

How  easy  it  is  to  be  generous  about  the  inconstancy  which 
in  our  secret  self  we  hold  to  be  impossible !  The  letter  was 
despatched ;  and  Beatrice  had  now  only  to  adopt  the  habits  of 
those  around  her  as  much  as  possible.  The  young  Spaniard 
had  been  in  many  situations  of  greater  difficulty,  but  in  none 
more  irksome.  Hitherto  her  life  had  been  one  of  active 
exertion;  every  day  had  brought  its  task;  the  household 
duties,  the  care  of  her  mother,  had  made  leisure  sweet,  in 
proportion  to  its  rarity ;  a  library  of  extensive,  but  miscel- 
laneous reading  —  the  best  in  the  world  for  a  strong  mind ;  a 
beautiful  country,  through  which  her  steps  wandered  free  as 
the  wind,  —  had  made  every  evening  marvel  how  the  hours 
could  have  passed  so  quickly  since  morning.  Now  she  had 
neither  duties  nor  resources.  The  Breviary,  or  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  were  very  unattractive  reading.  Her  naturally 
grave  temper  revolted  from  the  small  amusements  of  the  nuns, 
who  were  such  grown-up  children,  that  confidence  was  im- 
possible between  them.  Fortunately,  Beatrice  had  never  been 
accustomed  to  that  indulgence  which  is  certain  to  make  the 
object  suppose  that  all  tastes  and  habits  ought  to  give  way  to 
its  own.     Her  early  lessons  oi  do\Ti%  fox  the  best,  in  circum- 
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fetances  she  could  not  control,  were  now  learned  under  a  new 
form. 

Her  residence  at  St.  Valerie  had  a  softening  and  subduing 
effect  upon  her  character.  As  yet  she  had  acted  under  some 
strong  excitement ;  she  was  now  taught  the  necessity  of  action, 
whose  reward  was  in  its  own  exertion.  She  saw  her  com- 
panions happy  in  frivolous  pursuits ;  she  did  not  pretend  that 
she  could  be  happy  also,  but  she  drew  from  it  a  useful 
moral  of  the  advantage  of  being  employed.  Observation,  with 
no  one  to  whom  it  could  be  communicated,  induced  the  habit 
of  reflection.  For  the  first  time  she  was  in  society  whose 
members  were  indifferent,  but  kind.  Accustomed  to  be  loved, 
and  to  love,  this  general  carelessness  seemed  at  first  want  of 
feeling ;  she  soon  learned  to  think  more  justly.  We  have  no 
right  to  expect  more  from  others  than  we  ourselves  are  in-^ 
clined  to.  give.  If  we  were  to  love  every  one  we  meet,  the 
very  nature  of  love  would  be  destroyed.  Convenience,  not 
affection,  is  the  bond  of  society.  The  world  is  often  taxed 
with  falsehood,  when,  in  reality,  we  should  blame  our  own 
expectations.  Courtesy  from  our  acquaintance^  kindness  from 
our  friends,  attachment  from  those  who  make  the  small  circle 
we  love,  is  all  we  have  a  right  to  expect  -—  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  is  what  we  really  experience, 

Beatrice  soon  made  for  herself  a  little  round  of  occupations. 
She  acquired  a  degree  of  musical  science ;  she  perfected  her 
skill  in  embroidery ;  and  she  assisted  Sister  Lucie,  her  first 
acquaintance,  in  the  preparation  of  those  exquisite  confections 
which  were  the  pride  of  her  life.  She  also  learned  to  lay 
aside  much  of  her  natural  silence  and  reserve ;  for  society,  to 
an  affectionate  temper  like  hers,  soon  made  her  wish  to  be 
liked.  It  is  a  most  unkindly  nature  that  can  rest  satisfied  with 
its  own  approval. 

But  a  yet  higher  advantage  was  derived  from  her  stay  at 
St.  Valerie.  The  many  religious  observances  by  which  she 
was  surrounded  —  the  folly  of  some,  the  emptiness  of  others 
—  turned  her  thoughts,  more  than  ever,  to  the  sacred  pages^ 
whose  perusal  was  now  the  chief  employment  of  her  solitude. 
Study  and  thought  gave  her  religious  feelings  of  an  imagina- 
tive character.  She  saw  in  religion,  not  a  mere  refuge  in  the 
time  of  trouble,  or  a  relief  when  the  heart  longed  to  pour  forth 
its  joy —not  an  expression  of  passionate  ^atv\?Exdft)^\  ^nc^xs^^^"^ 
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passionate  sorrow;  bat  the  great  rule  of  aU  aclion.  Every 
other  motive  for  good  might  fail^  this  divioe  one  never, 
Gradnally  the  fear  of  Grod  became  more  present  to  her  eyes ; 
and  the  religion  that  had  been  a  strong  and  beautiful  feelings 
was  soon  a  firm  and  active  principle.  The  more  she  studied 
that  small  English  Bible,  the  more  she  was  penetrated  by  id 
truth;  and  enlightened  with  its  meanings  In  the  convent  of 
St.  Valerie  that  faith  which  became  the  guide  and  comfort  of 
her  future  life  was  most  strengthened  and  confirmed. 

One  morning,  with  an  air  of  important  inteUigence,  Sister 
Lude  entered  her  cell. 

"  If  you  will  go  down  into  the  garden,  you  will  see  the 
young  English  nun,  who  has  been  so  ill  —  she  la  out  to-day 
for  the  first  time.  Make  haste^  for  she  will  remain  in  the 
open  air  only  a  short  while." 

Beatrice  had  curiosity  enough  to  lay  down  the  silk  she  was 
embroidering;  and  hasten  to  the  convent  garden.  Encircled 
by  large  old  pine-trees,  whose  gloomy  green  has  no  sympathy 
with  the  seasons,  with  boughs  whose  unchanging  foliage  main- 
tains a  selfish  triumph  over  winter,  and  stands,  sullen  and 
sombre,  apart  from  summer,  there  was  no  outward  sign  of  the 
garden  within.  It  was  a  bright  spring  morning  —  a  spring 
of  the  South,  which  only  counts  its  hours  by  flowers.  Many 
of  the  walks  wound  through  thickets  of  myrtle,  now  putting 
forth  its  young  and  fragrant  leaves ;  others  were  bordered  by 
straight  lines  of  cypress  —  those  stately  and  graceful  columns, 
like  the  pillars  of  some  natural  temple.  In  the  midst  was  one 
immense  cedar,  worthy  to  have  been  a  summer  palace  on 
Lebanon;  beneath,  sheltered  by  its  huge  boughs  from  the 
sun,  was  a  well,  whose  square  marble  walls  were  covered  with 
the  entablatures  of  the  Roman  days,  — »  oval  compartments  of 
figures,  surrounded  by  a  carved  wreath  of  the  palm.  They 
had  probably  told  some  mythological  fiction^  now  nearly 
effaced.  Beside  the  well-head  was  a  large  stone  cross,  at  the 
foot  of  which  was  a  kneeling  figure,  said  to  be  an  ancient 
statue  of  St  Valerie.  The  beautiful  bend  of  the  form,  the 
finely-shaped  head,  the  delicate  and  Grecian  outline  of  the 
features,  and  the  flowing  drapery,  were  suspiciously  classical 
in  their  grace.  Around  was  an  entirely  open  area,  and  there 
the  nuns  had  small  separate  gardens^  where  they  cultivated 
SowerB  and  aromatic  Ivevb^. 
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The  young  English  nun  was  seated  at  a  little  distance ;  her 
black  robe  and  veil  contrasted  strangely  with  the  bright  boughs 
over  her  head  —  it  was  a  pomegranate-tree^  bent  to  the  very 
ground  by  its  luxuriant  weight  of  blossoms  —  those  rich  red 
flowers  which  burn  in  spring  with  the  blushes  of  summer. 
She  was  quite  alone ;  and  Beatrice^  hastily  taking  a  few  early 
violets^  which  she  had  planted  in  her  own  plot  of  ground^  went 
and  offered  them  to  the  stranger  in  English.  A  passionate 
burst  of  tears  — her  first  answer  —  startled  her  with  their 
excess  of  sdtrow.  She  had  only  just  succeeded  in  restoring 
her  companion  to  some  appearance  of  composure,  when  the 
nun,  her  attendant^  returned :  seeing  Beatrice,  she  said,  in  a 
good-humoured  tone  of  petition^ 

^'  You  are  young  and  idle  —  if  the  air  does  our  invalid 
good,  will  you  stay  with  her,  and  help  her  to  return  to  her 
cell  ?  " 

<^  O,  I  like  to  be  of  use^"  replied  Beatrice.  '<  If  not  so 
good  a  nurse  as  yourself,  I  will  be  quite  as  carefuL" 

They  were  again  alone,  and  the  young  Spaniard  gazed  with 
great  interest  on  her  companion,  who,  after  an  eager  glance 
round,  said, 

*'  You  are  not  a  nun  —  do  you  mean  to  take  the  veil  ?" 

'*  Never,"  replied  Beatrice ;  *'  I  am  only  waiting  the  arrival 
of  my  father." 

'^Is  he  an  Englishman,  that  you  speak  the  language  so 
well  ?  " 

^^  No :  he  is  a  Spaniard ;  but  my  mother  was  a  native  ^f 
your  country." 

^'  Would  to  God  I  had  never  left  it !  **  and  again  the  tears 
fell  thick  and  fast;  then,  speaking  with  an  expression  of 
alarm,  ''  I  am  so  weak  I  scarce  know  what  I  say ;  but  surely 
I  need  not  fear  treachery  from  you?" 

A  sudden  idea  flashed  across  Beatrice :  she  knew  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  English  convert;  she  had  heard  of 
the  haste  with  which  her  vows  had  been  made;  divers  ru- 
mours had  been  afloat  in  the  convent  respecting  her.  Perhaps 
restraint  had  been  laid  on  her  inclinations ;  could  she  render 
her  assistance  ?  There  might  be  danger  in  the  attempt ;  but 
hers  was  not  a  temper  to  be  daunted  by  danger. 

^^Your  confidence,"  said  she,  kindly,  after  a  moment*^ 
hesitation,  "will  be  best  obtained  b^  XJa^  Q^^%    \.  viSBi.V«»^ 
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ouly  a  temporary  resident  —  I  am  not  even  a  catholic  —  and 
look  to  England  as  my  future  home.     Can  I  serve  you?"* 

'*  Alas ! "  replied  £mily,  for  we  need  scarcely  say  it  was 
she^  "  you  know  not  how  weak,  how  wicked  I  have  been.  I 
am  very  wretched,  but  I  have  brought  it  on  myself  ;  there  is 
nothing  now  can  be  done  for  me;  but  we  may  speak  of 
England ;  and,  perhaps,  when  you  go,  you  will  bear  a  few 
kind  wishes  and  vain  regrets  to  the  friends  I  shall  see  no 
more,''  —  and  again  the  tears  fell  in  large  drops  from  the 
languid  eyelid.  * 

Beatrice,  who  saw  that  the  young  nun's  weakness  was  ill- 
calculated  to  bear  these  passionate  bursts  of  sorrow,  gently 
soothed  her,  induced  her  to  walk,  and,  for  the  present,  avoided 
conversation.  The  fresh  air,  the  bright  soft  sun,  and,  still 
more,  the  relief  of  such  a  companion,  revived  Emily  ;  and  she 
returned  to  her  cell  so  much  better,  that  she  might  have  been 
quoted  as  an  example  in  any  treatise  on  the  benefit  of  exercise. 

After  this  she  and  Beatrice  took  every  opportunity  of 
being  together.  The  suspicion  which  watched  her  actions 
extended  not  to  this  intercourse.  The  Abbess  was  perfectly 
aware  that,  under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling  and  false 
excitement,  she  had  been  led  into  a  step  she  bitterly  repented  — 
this  had  been  sufficiently  betrayed  during  her  fever.  But  the 
irrevocable  vow  was  now  taken  —  the  convent  had  had  its 
full  credit  for  its  convert  —  a  very  large  pension  was  secured  — 
her  set  of  pearls  had  been  offered  to  the  Virgin  —  and  St. 
Valerie  might  now  consider  her  votary  as  quite  safe.  The 
superior,  too,  had  made  '^  assurance  doubly  sure,"  by  inter^* 
cepting  the  letters  on  both  sides.  A  Spaniard,  Beatrice's 
catholic  faith,  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  excited  no  doubt,  at- 
tracted no  scrutiny — the  daughter  of  an  exile  poor  and  power- 
less, she  was  an  object  of  no  consideration,  and  her  actions 
were  as  little  noticed  as  things  of  »no .  consequence  always 
are  —  her  friendship  for  the  English  nun  provoked  not  even  a 
remark.  Only  those  who  have  lived  weeks  and  months  in, 
as  it  were,  a  moral  desert,  among  beings  with  whom  they 
had  not  a  feeling  or  a  thought  in  common,  with  only  a  cold 
and  comfortless  knowledge  of  superiority  to  console  them  for 
being  utterly  unappreciated  —  who  have  felt  words  rise  to  the 
lip,  and  then  checked  them  from  a  conviction  that  they  would 
pot  be  comprehended — tbey,  «.xi^  \]Ei<e^  ^Q\ie^  can  enter  into 
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the  pleasure  of  speaking  and  being  understood,  and  making 
conversation  a  medium  not  only  to  express  wants,  but  ideas. 

Beatrice  had  lived  too  much  in  solitude  not  to  be  simple  in 
her  confidence.  To  those  who  have  never  been  deceived,  it 
seems  so  natural  to  confide  in  those  we  love.  Besides^  a  happy 
attachment  has  such  an  enjoyment  in  its  expression ;  and 
she  was  too  young  not  to  have  a  girl's  pleasure  in  talking  of 
her  lover.  No  heart  in  early  life  was  ever  yet  a  sealed  fountain. 
It  is  the  unhappy  love  —  the  betrayed,  or  the  unrequited  — 
that  shrouds  itself  in  silence.  But  in  the  girl,  young  and 
affectionate,  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speak- 
eth.  The  timidity  of  pronouncing  the  beloved  name  once 
overcome,  it  is  a  fond  indulgence  to  dwell  on  expanding 
hopes,  or  to  express  gentle  fears,  for  the  very  sake  of  hav- 
ing them  combated.  When  Beatrice  repressed  her  feelings, 
it  was  from  pride,  not  from  suspicion ;  and  what  pride  could 
be  roused  by  one  so  very  sweet  and  gentle  as  Emily  Arundel  ? 
for  though  called  Sister  Agatha  in  the  convent,  we  shall  pre- 
serve her  old  name. 

The  first  week  or  two  passed  in  the  mere  exchange  of 
general  thoughts,  small  but  endearing  courtesies,  and  in  cor- 
recting Beatrice's  English  pronunciation.  But  their  inter- 
course grew  rapidly  more  confidential.  It  is  a  common  thing 
to  jest  at  the  rapid  growth  and  exaggeration  of  girlish  friend- 
ships. Strange,  how  soon  we  forget  our  youth !  True« 
they  do  not  last.  What  very  simple,  serene,  and  sincere  sen- 
timent in  this  world  ever  did?  We  have  soon  scarcely 
affection  enough  for  even  our  nearest  and  dearest.  Instead  of 
laughing  at  such  early  attachment,  we  might  rather  grieve 
over  the  loss  of  the  unsuspicious  kindliness  that  gushed  forth 
in  feelings  now  gone  from  us  for  ever. 

A  purple  twilight  threw  its  soft  shadows  around  as  they 
sat  together  by  the  casement,  a  dim  outline  of  each  other's 
figure  only  visible,  when  Beatrice  began  her  history.  It  was 
too  dark  for  either  to  distinguish  the  other's  face ;  and  when 
the  young  Spaniard  sprung  up  in  dismay  at  seeing  her  com- 
panion's head  drop  heavily  upon  her  arm,  she  had  not  the 
least  idea  that  her  insensibility  was  occasioned  by  any  part 
of  her  narrative.  Remedies  and  relics  were  equaUy  resorted 
to  before  she  recovered,  when  every  cauc&e  buX  \fea  t^s;^  ^sw^ 
was  assigDed  for  her  fainting. 

OG    3 
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Emily  had  thought  she  was  accustomed  to  consider  Lor- 
raine  attached  to  another ;  hut  that  vague  hope  which  lingers 
80  unconsdoualy  in  the  human  heart,  or  not  so  much  hope 
as  uncertainty,  that  had  as  yet  given  no  tangible  shape  to  her 
rival,  had  ill  prepared  her  to  find  that  rival  in  her  own  fami- 
liar companion.  Vain  regrets ;  sorrow  as  passionate  as  it  was 
hitter,  ended  in  a  feeling  that  could  live  only  in  the  heart  of 
a  woman,  young,  affectionate,  and  unworldly.  Lorraine,  then, 
loved  the  young  Spaniard,  and  *'  I,"  thought  Emily,  *'  may 
love  her  too."  A  patriot  might  take  his  best  lesson  of  disin« 
terestedness  from  feminine  affection. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

"Often  from  our  wenknesses  our  strongest  principles  of  conduct  are  bom ;  and 
from  tlie  acorn  which  a  breese  has  wafted  springs  the  oak  which  defies  the 
•toHi  .'*  Dbvbrbux. 

*'  We  understand  the  whole  city  was  in  a  state  of  rerolution."  —  IkUlg  Paper. 

There  was  a  singular  degree  of  similarity  and  difference  in 
the  characters  of  Emily  and  Beatrice.  Both  had  strong  feel- 
ings, poetical  imaginations — and  both  had  lived  much  in 
solitude ;  but  Emily's  feelings  had  been  left  to  her  imagination, 
and  her  solitude  had  been  that  of  reverie  and  idleness.  Bea- 
trice's feelings,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  early  taught  the 
necessity  of  restraint ;  her  imagination,  curbed  by  action,  had 
only  been  allowed  to  colour,  not  create  circumstance  ;  and 
her  solitude  had  been  one  of  constant  and  useful  employment 
Both  had  much  mental  cultivation ;  but  Emily's  was  accom- 
plishment— Beatrice's  was  information.  The  one  dreamed — 
the  other  thought.  The  one,  only  accustomed  to  feel,  acted 
from  impulse — the  other,  forced  to  reflect,  soon  formed  for 
herself  a  standard  of  principle.  Emily  was  governed  by 
others  —  Beatrice  relied  on  herself.  Emily  loved  Lorraine  as 
the  first  idol  which  her  feelings  had  set  up,  an  almost  ideal 
object  —  Beatrice  loved  him  from  a  high  sense  of  appreciation. 
The  JBnglish  girl  woYdd  Vva\e  ^e^  \sftT«a!^  xiaa  -ftt^t  danger 
that  threatened  her  lover  — t\x<e  ^^wslHsx^l  ^ksq^^Wwi^  ^nsrA^ 
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the  very  worst  by  his  side.     Both  were  sweet  in  temper^ 
gentle  in  step  and  voice^  and  refined  in  taste. 

£mily*8  history  was  soon  told,  with  the  exception  of  a 
name ;  and  their  intercourse  continued  to  be  equally  unre* 
strained  and  affectionate,  with  a  single  mental  reserv&tion. 
£mily  marvelled  how  one  beloved  by  Lorraine  could  ever  have 
endured  to  separate  from  him ;  and  Beatrice  secretly  wondered 
at  the  weakness  which  had  renounced  faith,  friends,  and 
home,  for  a  passion  which  seemed  wholly  founded  on  imagina- 
tion. True  it  is,  that  we  judge  of  others'  actions  by  our 
own — but  then  we  do  not  make  the  same  allowances. 

Time  passed  away  quickly,  as  time  does  when  unbroken 
by  any  particular  event.  The  restraint  and  superstitious  folly 
of  the  convent  were  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
distasteful.  Beatrice,  too,  had  opened  another  source  of  re- 
morse to  her  companion.  Hitherto,  £mily  had  never  con- 
sidered the  rash  step  she  had  taken  in  a  religious  point  of 
view.  Like  too  many  others,  religion  had  been  with  her 
matter  of  general  acknowledgment  and  general  observance. 
She  repeated  her  prayers,  because  she  had  been  accustomed 
so  to  do ;  she  went  to  church,  because  others  did ;  but  she 
had  never  looked  to  her  God  for  support — to  her  Bible  for 
a  rule  of  action.  There  are  more  practical  infidels  from 
indifference  than  from  disbelief. 

Beatrice  was  at  first  astonished  to  find  how  little  interest 
the  English  girl,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  faith  so 
pure,  so  Christian,  took  in  subjects  that  were  to  her  of  such 
vital  importance.  We  ask  for  miracles :  is  not  our  own  blind- 
ness  a  perpetual  miracle  ?  We  live  amid  the  blessings  that 
Christianity  has  diffused  through  the  smallest  occurrences  of 
our  daily  life ;  —  we  feel  hourly  within  us  that  pining  for 
some  higher  state,  wdose  promise  is  in  the  Gospel;  —  our 
weakness  daily  forces  us  to  look  around  for  support ;  — ^we  admit 
the  perfection  of  the  Saviour's  moral  code; — we  see  the 
mighty  voice  of  prophecy,  that  spoke  aloud  of  old  upon  the 
mountains,  working  year  by  year  their  wonderful  fulfilment,— » 
and  yet  we  believe  not,  or,  if  we  believe,  we  delay  acting 
upon  that  belief. 

Out  of  evil  Cometh  good.     The  attention  Uiat  might  have 
been  diverted — the  conviction  that  migbt  Ivvre  h^vi  d»xV«&RA^ 
in  the  world —  were  both  given  enlVie  Xo  Oafc  i-wJ^^^^  ^vk^^^ 
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on  the  subdued  and  enlightened  mind  of  Emily  Arundel.  The 
Bible  of  Beatrice  was  their  only  religious  book ;  but  it  was 
read  with  that  simple  and  earnest  belief  by  which  the  dark  is 
soonest  made  lights  and  the  crooked  path  made  straight. 

Beatrice  saw,  however^  that  her  friend's  health  was  rapidly 
declining.  Almost  hourly  her  slight  form  became  roore«hadowy 
-—her  large  bright  eyes  still  brighter  and  larger — her  cheek 
varied  from  a  clear,  cold  paleness,  to  a  rich  but  feyerish  crim- 
son. Her  beauty  was  like  that  which  we  image  of  a  spirit, 
or  as  if  it  refined  and  became  more  heavenly  as  it  drew  nearer 
to  its  native  heaven.  She  could  also  see,  that  with  all  the 
4*estless  anxiety  of  an  invalid,  she  pined  for  her  own  country. 
''  If  I  could  but  die  in  England  !*'  was  her  haunting  thought; 
—  a  wish  vain  indeed;  for  Beatrice  saw  clearly  that  the 
victim  was  more  closely  watched  than  ever.  She  herself,  too, 
was  observed  with  something  of  suspicion.  A  note  she  sent 
to  Pachetti  was  opened  before  her ;  and  during  an  interview 
with  him,  an  elder  nun  remained  the  whole  time  within  ear- 
shot  of  the  grating.  Moreover,  she  had  her  own  sources  of 
anxiety.  Nothing  had  been  heard  of  her  father ;  and  though 
most  ample  time  had  elapsed  for  Lorraine's  return  to  Naples, 
she  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  him. 

The  principal  events  in  life  are  generally  unexpected.  One 
afternoon,  when  Emily's  being  very  unwell  had  been  admitted 
as  sufficient  excuse  for  her  absence  from  the  service,  the  friends 
had  gone  together  to  the  convent  garden,  which  garden,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  lay  on  the  side  of  the  hill :  a  flight  of  stone 
steps  led  into  it,  and  it  was  separated  from  the  convent  by  a 
wall  and  a  paved  court.  Emily  was  too  ill  for  any  employ- 
ment; but  Beatrice  had  brought  her  embroidery.  Seated 
beneath  the  shadowy  cedar,  the  hour  flew  rapidly,  when  they 
were  startled  by  loud  and  uncommon  noises.  A  heavy  tramp- 
ling of  steps-— clashing  as  if  of  swords — several  rounds  of 
musketry — screams — shouts — rose  in  the  direction  of  the 
court.  Each  started  from  her  seat ;  but  the  walls  intercepted 
their  sight,  till  light  and  broken  masses  of  smoke  ascended, 
evidently  from  fire-arms.  Faint  with  terror,  Emily  sunk, 
against  the  tree.  v 

"With  whom  are  the  Neapolitans  at  war?"  exclaimed  her.i 
companion^  to  whose  miad  theid&^Loi  lQitei<^Ycx^^a&a!auaturaUy^' 
iwe.  ^ 
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The  sounds  grew  louder-— the  smoke  became  denser  and 
^rker. 

"  Gracious  Heaven  I  they  have  fired  the  convent ! " 

A  glare  of  flame  now  threw  a  fearful  and  wild  light  against 
the  black  body  of  smoke  which  hung  over  it  The  firing 
ceased; — one  loud  shout  rose^  and  then  sank  into  silence. 
The  clashing  of  arms  was  over ;  but  the  steps  sounded  louder 
ftnd  more  hurried  :  they  could  distinguish  a  cry  for  water. 

'<  At  least/'  said  Beatrice,  "we  will  move  from  the  fountain." 
With  much  difficulty,  she  half  supported,  half  carried  Emily 
behind  a  little  thicket  of  the  broad-leaved  myrtle.  '^  We  are 
here  secure  from  instant  observation." 

Even  as  she  spoke,  a  party  of  men  dashed  down  the  steps. 
One,  who  appeared  their  leader,  paused  and  looked  round  for 
a  moment  His  quick  eye  saw  the  well ;  and  he  approached, 
motioning  with  his  hand  for  the  advance  of  his  followers,  who 
were  all  carrying  what  seemed  to  be  carpets,  or  rather  tapestry. 
Beatrice  now  recognised  the  hangings  of  the  refectory.  They 
brought  them  to  the  well ;  and,  apparently  obeying  the  direc- 
tions of  their  captain,  plunged  them  into  the  water^  and  then 
hurried  back  with  them  saturated  with  moisture.  The  chief 
was  following,  when  he  was  detained  by  a  tall,  dark-looking 
man,  who  appeared  to  speak  earnestly ;  but  his  stopping  made 
him  turn  his  face  to  the  myrtle  thicket  In  another  moment 
Beatrice  was  in  the  arms  of  her  father. 

"Your  appearance,  madam,"  said  the  stranger,  ^^is  a  most 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of  my  advice.** 

Advice  generally  does  require  some  very  powerful  argument 
to  be  taken. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


"  He  abandoned  all  his  schemeB  of  policy,  intent  only  upon  the  means  of  making, 
if  possible,  a  handsome  retreat  from  the  disastrous  situation  into  which  his  pre- 
•Qmptuous  confidence  had  betrayed  him."  —  Sydenham. 

It  would  have  been  very  much  below  Don  Henriquez's  dignity 
to  have  escaped  easily  from  Spain  ;  and  it  was  rather  disre- 
spectful of  Fortune  not  to  throw  more  impediments  in  his  wa^ 
than  she  did.     He  was  as  lucky  in  in\8am^o>a^\as?L<e:^  ^a\kKt<aR.'8»^^ 
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romance  used  to  be  in  finding  them.  Many  were  the  disguises 
he  assumed.  At  one  time  he  even  meditated  cutting  off  his 
mustaches  ;  —  that  would  have  been  '^  the  unkindest  cut  of  alL" 
However^  after  a  longer  period  of  wandering  than  he  had  ex- 
pected^ he  found  himself  in  perfect  safety  on  board  a  little 
trading-vessel  bound  for  Naples. 

He  was  landed  at  his  own  express  desire,  on  a  lonely  part  of 
the  sea-coast ;  and  his  precaution  was  rewarded  by  being,  in  t 
most  picturesque  bend  of  the  road,  suddenly  seized,  his  arms 
pinioned,  his  eyes  blindfolded,  and  himself  hurried  into  the 
presence  of  our  old  acquaintance,  Giulio  CasteUi.  An  old 
acquaintance,  too,  was  he  of  Don  Henriquez,  who,  during  his 
last  soujoum  in  Naples,  had  found  him  an  active  and  clever 
partisan. 

Zoridos  was  immediately  released  —  met  with  the  most  polite 
reception — and  learnt  that  his  friends  in  Naples  had  made 
their  last  speeches,  some  from  very  elevated  situations.  To 
this  was  added,  that  Naples  was  in  a  state  of  great  discontent, 
and  might  still  be  considered  a  very  promising  theatre  for  s 
man  of  brilliant  talents  and  enlightened  opinions. 

Henriquez  was  just  now  most  desirous  of  learning  something 
from  Pachetti  of  his  daughter  and  his  ducats.  Giulio,  since 
his  matrimonial  speculation,  had  become  more  notorious,  and 
better  known  personally,  than  is  quite  desirable  for  a  gentleman 
who  was  looking  back  with  longingeyes  to  that  land  of  Cockaigne, 
England :  so,  one  dark  night,  attended  by  one  or  two  of  his 
band,  who  intended  leaving  off  business  and  turning  lazzarm, 
they  all  set  off  for  Naples,  which  they  found  in  an  uproar. 
The  truth  is,  the  inhabitants  of  that  languid  and  luxurious  city 
wanted  some  little  variety  ;  and  the  minister  (your  great  men 
have  each  their  weak  point)  supported  a  favourite  actress  in 
the  range  of  first-rate  characters  in  the  Opera — supported  her 
against  the  united  musical  opinion  of  Naples.  One  night  she 
sang  worse  than  ever ;  and  the  next  morning  half  the  city  rose 
up,  demanding  liberty  and  a  new  prima  donna.  A  body  of  the 
lazzaroni  also  insisted  on  a  lower  price  for  lemonade,  for  the 
revolutionary  movement  was  not  serious  enough  for  macarouL 

At  this  moment  Don  Henriquez  arrived.     It  was  too  tempt- 
ing an  opportunity  to  be  missed.    He  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a.  company  of  people,  'w\\o  'wwe  ^t^^«x^  to  do  some  great 
tldngy  though  as  yet  tVie^  \i«Aivo\.  ^'i\fittras\fe^^\ax*    '^'^^^^^ 
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:k  a  body  of  soldiers^  who^  being  disturbed  in  their  morning's 
-P>  were  scarce  awake — saw  at  once  the  commanding  posi- 
a  of  St  Valerie — prepared  to  take  possession  of  the  hill— i 
i  sent  Giulio  to  Pachetti's  for  five  hundred  ducats.  He  met 
th  some  slight  opposition  from  a  few  straggling  troops ;  but 
de  good  his  post.  Unluckily^  the  porch  of  the  door-way 
ight  fire :  this  led  to  an  incursion  into  the  garden^  and  the 
ult  has  already  been  told.  Giulio,  who  had  loitered  some- 
lat  on  the  road,  was^  however^  early  enough  to  follow  Hen- 
uez  into  the  garden.  Even  in  the  utmost  happiness  of  sur- 
se,  Beatrice  was  not  one  to  think  only  of  herself :  a  hope  of 
Dily*s  escape  instantly  suggested  itself. 
«'  Dearest  father,  this  way ! "  exclaimed  she,  hurrying  him 
the  thicket  where  Emily  leant^  too  terrified  and  too  bewildered 
:  speech.  "  She  is  English — she  pines  for  her  own  country, 
m  we  not  now  aid  her  to  fly  ?  " 

**Only  too  happy  to  be  so  employed.  Surely,  Don  Henri- 
lez,  this  claim  upon  your  gallantry  will  be  more  powerful 
an  that  upon  your  patriotism  —  especially  as  the  one  may  be 

some  avail,  and  the  other  cannot,"  interrupted  Giulio,  who 
tended  them. 

Henriquez  looked  hesitatingly  first  at  the  convent,  and  then 

his  daughter. 

''  Use  your  influence,  lady,  with  your  father;  he  is  too  brave 
man  to  throw  away  his  life  for  nothing.  A  body  of  troops 
e  now  on  their  way:  the  rest  of  the  city  is  quiet  ah-eady.  As 
passed  through  the  court,  sacrilege  was  the  word,  not  liberty, 
he  moment  ibe  soldiers  are  seen,  the  people  will  disperse,  or 
few  of  the  bravest  may  remain  to  pelt  their  leader." 

'  My  poor  Beatrice,  is  this  our  meeting  ?  "  exclaimed  Zoridos* 

*^  You  see,  Senhor,  the  case  is  desperate  as  regards  fighting, 
id  no  one  can  blame  the  flight  which  is  sheer  necessity.  I 
low  this  ground  very  well.  This  won't  be  the  first  nun  who 
is  found  my  services  usefuL  It  is  now  getting  dusk ;  in  half 
1  hour  it  will  be  dark.  By  that  time  we  shall  be  on  the  shore ; 
id  Pachetti,  with  his  usual  discretion,  told  me  there  is  a  vessel 
ing  about  a  mile  from  the  coast,  and  bound  for  Marseilles, 
nee  on  board  we  are  safe." 

*'  Well,  we  must  just  fight  our  way  through  the  court,"  said 
enriguez. 
You  would  not  fight  far,  with  a  uxoi  otl  otl*^  ^^^%  ^^^ 
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novice   on   the   other.     No,   no;   follow   me — and  that 
speedily  as  possible.*' 

So  saying  he  advanced  to  assist  Emily,  who  instantly  leoog-i^ 
nised  the  banditti  chieftain.  Faintly  she  sank  on  Beatrice'^  ^ 
shoulder,  scarcely  able  to  utter  her  entreaties  not  to  ventait  j^ 
with  such  a  guide.     The  recognition  was  mutuaL 

"  I  don*t  very  much  wonder  at  her  fright.  We  have  viA 
before ;  but  I  owe  her  no  grudge,  and  we  must  not  wait  fa 
womanish  fear.  Don  Henriquez,  have  I  ever  broken  faith 
with  you  ?     Trust  me  now,  and  follow  me  at  once.*' 

Beatrice  saw  the  necessity  for  instant  action.  ^^Emilyi 
dear,  you  cannot  fear  my  father'* — and  transferring  tbi 
trembling  girl  to  Zoridos,  she  advanced,  and,  accepting  Ginlio's 
offered  aid,  said,  *'  I  can  well  trust  my  father's  comrade ;  let 
us  lead  the  way." 

'^  By  the  Madonna,  lady,  you  shall  be  as  safe  as  myself ! 

Confidence  is  its  own  security.  Henriquez  finding  Emily 
too  terrified  or  too  weak  to  move,  took  her  up  in  his  arms^  and ' 
carried  her  like  a  child.  They  reached  a  remote  part  of  tbs^ 
^  garden,  and,  partly  forcing,  partly  cutting  a  way  through  some  j 
thick  shrubs,  they  saw  a  door,  whose  hinges  soon  yielded  to  ; 
their  efforts. 

'*!  doubt,"  said  Giulio,  "whether  this  entrance  will  ever  be 
as  useful  again  as  it  has  been.  Well,  I'^  not  believe  any 
one  knew  of  its  existence,  save  myself,  an  oil  priest  long  sinoe 
dead,  and  a  young  count  not  likely  to  sa^  much  aboat  it* 
So  it  will  not  be  greatly  missed."  ^^ 

It  was  now  getting  darker  every  minute  ^luckily  their 
guide  knew  his  way  perfectly.  In  a  very  sh^  tune,  the 
sound  of  the  waves  breaking  on  the  sea  beach  wa^  diatinctly 
heard,  the  trees  grew  together  less  thickly,  when*^^*"^^ 
their  guide  paused. 

"  Your  dress  will  inevitably  betray  you,  lady.     /«  "^ 
find  a  little  boat  waiting;  but  though  their  cqnscienc^f^ 
very  tender,  I  doubt  whether  the  rowers  will  like  cari"''*^ 
a  nun ;  and  they  will  not  hear  of  it  on  board  our  ves^ 
aid  an  escape  from  the  clutches  of  justice  is  a  meritorio*  ** 
but  from  those  of  the  church  is  quite  another  matter." 

The  whole  party  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay.       ^ 

"  Leave  me  I  leave  me ! "  exclaimed  Emily,  to  who-* 
idea  of  the  danger  she  was  bringing  on  her  friends  f  * 
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lomentary  energy.     "  Why  should  three  Kves  be  sacrificed 
>r  one  so  nearly  spent  as  mine  ?     Leave  me  ! " 

•*  Never  !"  replied  Beatrice.  ^'You  had  remained  in  the 
arden  but  for  my  persuasions.  Quit  us^  my  father — we  can 
orely  return  to  the  convent — fright  will  excuse  an  absence^ 
^bich^  from  its  return,  will  seem  unintentional/' 

*^  And  how  are  you  to  account  for  finding  out  the  door  ? 
nd  how  are  you  to  get  back  ?  I  must  try  some  better  plan, 
tay  you  here — I  shall  be  back  in  half  an  hour.  You  could 
ot  have  a  better  pledge  for  my  return  than  this"  —  placing 
n  the  ground  a  bag,  which,  both  from  its  weight  and  sound, 
semed  filled  with  metal  substances.  ^'  Pray  to  every  saint 
ou  can  think  of,  that  the  wind  does  not  rise  while  I  am  gone." 

Before  they  could  answer,  he  had  disappeared  among  the 
rees.  The  half  hour  passed  in  the  most  intolerable  anxiety. 
Wery  rustle  in  the  leaves  sounded  like  the  beginning  of  a 
reeze ;  the  slightest  movement  of  any  of  the  party  filled  the 
thers  with  alarm ;  and  Emily  sat  on  a  fallen  branch  and 
rept  bitterly.  At  length  a  rapid  footstep  was  heard :  it  was 
riulio. 

<<  I  have  procured  other  habits.  You  must  dress  as  quickly 
B  possible.  Let  the  tree  hide  the  light  on  one  side,  my  cloak 
triU  do  it  on  the  other." 

So  saying  he  laid  a  packet  on  the  ground,  and  struck  a 
ight ;  while  the  cloak,  which  hung  on  the  boughs,  served  at 
»nce  for  a  screen  to  the  light  and  themselves. 

All  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  seemed  in  Giulio's  bundle. 
fie  had  procured  two  peasants'  gala  dresses,  which  shone  with 
carlet  and  blue.  Hastily  Beatrice  performed  both  her  own 
md  Emily's  toilette ;  for  what  with  fatigue  and  terror,  her 
companion  was  almost  powerless  :  still  their  celerity  excited 
he  praise  of  the  ci-devant  professor  of  the  fine  arts. 

»*  What  a  shame  to  cut  off  the  nuns'  hair  as  they  do !  No 
iironder  they  want  to  escape !  Still  I  think  yours  will  soon 
^row  again'' — addressing  Emily,  whose  deficiency  in,  as  the 
Macassar  advertisements  have  it,  **  woman's  chief  adornment," 
^as,  however,  hidden  by  a  red  kerchief  knitted  round  her 
:emples. 

The  light  was  extinguished,  and  they  again  set  forth. 
^.  boat  was  in  waiting,  and  they  reached  the  side  of  the 
jbip   in  safety.    After  a  short  parley ,  in  'w\v\Oa.  ^^  ^^-^^ 
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'' ducats"   bore  a  prominent  part^   they  were  admitted  on 
board* 

It  was  a  merchantman,  laden  with  sweet  wines.  The 
accommodations  were  wretched  enough — to  Beatrice  they 
seemed  luxurious.  A  little  cabin^  the  only  one,  was  allotted 
to  their  use ;  and  there  Giulio  begged  permission  to  deposh 
his  bag.  He  fastened  it  up  anew.  Still  Beatrice  was  right 
when  she  fancied  it  contained  the  gold  chalice  of  St.  Valerie'f 
chapel.  Before  morning  they  were  out  of  sight  of  Naples. 
For  the  information  of  aU  interested  in  such  matters,  we  be^ 
leave  to  state,  that  the  insurrection  ended  in  a  proclamation, 
setting  fortli,  that,  thanks  to  Santo  Januario,  the  lemons  pro* 
mised  to  be  especially  productive,  and  that  there  was  to  be  f 
display  of  fireworlcs  in  his  honour  at  the  next  festival. 

A  Signora  Rossinuola,  with  the  face  of  a  goddess,  and  tb( 
voice  of  an  angel,  made  her  first  curtsy  that  evening  to  th( 
Neapolitans.  She  was  received  with  the  most  rapturous  ap* 
plause.  Nothing  was  heard  of  next  day  but  her  shake  anr 
her  smile.  Her  rival  talked  of  an  ungrateful  public,  and  se 
off  for  England.  The  next  year  she  outbid  the  Queen  oi 
Naples  for  a  diamond  necklace. 

Essays  are  written  on  causes — they  might  be  more  pithil) 
turned  on  consequences.  The  Neapolitan  revolution  ended  ii 
the  departure  of  one  actress,  the  debut  of  another,  and  thi 
escape  of  a  nun.  Well,  the  importance  of  an  event  is  to  th* 
individual.  One  of  Beatrice's  first  acts  was  to  give  Lorraine 
letter  to  her  father.  It  was  filled  with  expressions  of  the  mos 
generous  and  devoted  attachment,  mentioned  his  intention  c 
returning  to  Spain,  there  endeavouring  to  learn  Don  Henri 
riquez's  fate,  and  also  to  prevail  on  his  daughter  to  unite  he 
fortunes  with  his  own. 

It  needed  all  Beatrice's  exerdon  and  submission  not  to  sin 
beneath  the  most  agonising  apprehensions.  Her  time  an 
attention,  too,  were  occupied  by  the  rapid  and  increasii] 
illness  of  Emily,  who,  with  that  pertinacity  with  which  a 
invalid  adheres  to  some  favourite  idea,  seemed  filled  but  wit 
the  hope  of  dying  at  home.  Don  Henriquez  was  sufi 
ciently  tired  of  action  to  look  rejoicingly  forward  to  thesecorit 
of  England ;  Beatrice's  heart  was  there  already ;  and  Ginii 
avowed  his  belief  that  it  was  the  only  place  in  the  worl 
trhere  talent  was  properly  encouraged. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

**  And  it's  hame,  hame,  hame, 
I  fain  wad  be — 
Hame,  hame,  hame, 
In  my  ain  countrie."  ~  Allan  Cunninobam. 

Mais,  maman — mais  je  riens  ce  matin  de  me  marier.**  —  La  Petite  Madeleine. 

7TAKEN  by  a  pirate —  undisturbed  by  an  interesting  sbip- 
'eck  just  in  sight  of  port — our  voyagers  arriyed  at  Mar- 
Ues.  Here  Don  Henriquez  ^ould  gladly  have  made  some 
ly;  but,  at  Emily*8  earnest  entreaty^  they  embarked  in 
other  vessel  for  England.  ''  You  know  not/'  said  she  to 
;atrice^  "  how  I  pine  to  be  at  home  again ;  every  voice 
ates  on  my  ear  with  a  foreign  sound — my  eyes  look  round 
vain  for  some  accustomed  object — the  very  air  I  breathe 
IS  an  oppression  in  it.  I  feel  ill ;  but  it  is  an  illness  that 
ily  asks  for  its  cure  familiar  faces^  and  quiet  and  home." 
Beatrice  tried  to  smile  and  soothe ;  but  her  eyes  filled  with 
ars,  and  her  voice  became  inaudible,  as  she  watched  Emily's 
verish  colour  die  away  into  marble  paleness^  and  felt  how 
;avily  that  slight  and  wasted  frame  leant  on  her  for  support 
^'So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  gentle — gifted  with  rank, 
rtune,  and  one  so  made  to  love  and  to  be  loved — and 
!t  dying — and  dying,  too,  of  that  carefully  kept  grief 
hich  seemed  a  thing  in  which  she  could  have  no  part, 
las !  Life — on  what  a  frail  tenure  dost  thou  hold  thy  dearest 
id  loveliest !  Her  heart  has  given  its  most  precious  self^ 
id  the  gift  has  been  either  slighted  or  betrayed.  And  I," 
lought  Beatrice  —  *^  I,  who  am  so  happy  in  the  love  I  deem 
y  own — ^how  could  I  bear  neglect  or  falsehood  from  Edward  ? 
applness,  thou  art  a  fearful  thing." 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  Beatrice  found  either  the 
ipport  or  the  enjoyment  in  her  father's  society  she  expected, 
een  in  her  perceptions,  accurate  in  her  conclusions^  she 
>uld  not  but  see  the  hollowness  of  arguments  whose  strength 
as  in  their  sound ;  and  she  could  not  but  perceive  the 
>surdity  of  the  small  vanities  which  wore  a  giant's  armour 
U  they  fancied  they  had  a  giant's  power.  However,  the 
recian  painter's  veil  is  as  good  for  a  parent's  folly  as  for 
parent's  grief,  and  Beatrice  listened  to  some  thousaud-oxvd^ 
le^lans  for  the  regeneration  of  xnaivVmd  *,  «Ci^  ^^^x^  '^o* 
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drew  in  her  own  mind  the  conclusion,  that  as  a  universal  con- 
viction had  never  yet  been  obtained^  so  it  never  would, — she 
nevertheless  wisely  kept  the  conclusion  to  herself ;  while  Hen- 
riquez  thought  what  a  very  sweet  creature  she  was  ;  but  then 
women  were  so  very  weak.  ''  I  did  expect  my  daughter  to 
have  been  superior  to  her  sex.*' 

One  evening  Emily  had  been  prevailed  on  to  try  the  fresh 
air  of  the  deck.  Like  most  invalids  whose  disease  is  on  the 
mind,  she  was  indisposed  to  any  thing  of  bodily  exertion; 
but,  though  she  might  reject  Beatrice's  advice,  she  could  not 
refuse  her  request — and  she  took  the  place  which  had  been  80 
carefully  prepared  for  her.  The  air  was  soft  and  warm^  and 
she  soon  suffered  the  cloak  in  which  she  was  wrapped  to  fall 
about  her ;  when  suddenly  a  passenger,  whose  crimson  pelisse 
had  quite  illuminated  the  deck  she  was  pacing,  i^proached 
with  the  exclamation — ^'Well,  now,  Lord  help  this  wicked 
world !  —  the  lies  people  do  tell !  —  and  no  manner  of  gain 
whatsoever.  Only  for  to  think,  Miss,  of  meeting  you  here! 
Why,  they  said  you  had  been  crossed  in  love,  and  had  turned 
into  a  nun ;  and  instead  of  that,  here  we  all  are,  sailing  away 
for  Old  England.  But,  bless  your  pretty  face !  you  look 
mighty  ill !  — - 1  hope  the  crossing-in-love  part  of  the  story 
isn't  true —  I  know  it 's  very  disagreeable  to  young  people; 
but,  deary  me,  you  *11  soon  get  over  it — it 's  nothing  when 
you  're  used  to  it.     When  I  was  a  girl  I  used  to  sing, 

'  I  am  in  lore  with  twenty ; 
I  could  adore  as  many  niore — 
There's  nothing  like  a  plenty.' 


Lord  love  you !  I  never  took  on  about  any  of  them." 

^^  Now  don't  say  so,  Mrs.  Higgs,"  said  a  corpulent  gentle- 
man,  thrusting  in  a  face  which  looked  equally  wide  and  weak 
— "  you  know  you  d  have  broke  your  heart  if  we  two  hadn't 
been  made  one." 

**  Broke  my  heart ! — no  sich  nonsense — there  were  as  good 
pigs  in  the  market  as  yours  any  day.  Not  that  I'm  noways 
grumbling  at  the  bargain  I  've  had  of  you  —  though  you 
weren't  my  first  love  neither.  So  you  see.  Miss,  to  lose  a  first 
chance  aint  much." 

Beatrice  did  not  comprehend  the  dialogue,  but  she  saw 

Emily  look  as  if  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth,  and  she  beckoDe4 

her  father  to  help  liei  cQm\^«\i\oxk  \a  \2cv&  ^i^Ssv — at  the  saoM; 
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time  collecting  her  best  English  to  explain  that  Miss  Arundel 
was  too  ill  for  conversation.  *'A11  affectation/'  said  Mr. 
Robert;  who  still  resented  her  silence  in  the  chapel. 

Two,  however,  of  the  passengers  in  the  vessel  were  very 
agreeably  employed — they  were  making  love.  By-the-by, 
what  an  ugly  phrase  *' making  love"  is — as  if  love  were  a 
dress  or  a  pudding.  Signor  Giulio's  fortunate  star  was  in  the 
ascendant.  Miss  Amelia  Bridget  Higgs  was  not,  it  is  true; 
the  beauty  of  the  family ;  she  was  therefore  the  more  grateful 
for  any  little  polite  attentions.  And — to  tell  in  a  few  words 
what  took  them  a  great  many — Mr.  Higgs,  who  had  come  to 
Marseilles  to  meet  his  family,  landed  his  feminine  stock  with 
warm  congratulations  that  they  had  not  taken  up  with  any 
frog-eating  fellow  abroad. 

The  old  Greek  proverb  says,  ''  Call  no  man  happy  till  he 
dies."  A  week  after  their  arrival  in  Fitzroy  Square,  Miss 
Amelia  Bridget  thought  it  good  for  her  health  to  walk  every 
morning  before  breakfast.  ^'A  very  fine  thing,"  observed 
Mrs.  Higgs ;  '<  I  am  sure  it  used  to  be  Job's  own  job  to  get 
her  out  of  her  bed." 

One  morning,  however,  Fitzroy  Square  must  have  been 
more  than  usually  delightful :  there  was  an  east  wind. 

"  Amid  whose  yapours  eyil  spirits  dwelt  }*' 

the  poor  little  daisies  and  crocuses, 

••  "Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red," 

seemed  to  implore  their  mother  earth  to  receive  them  into  her 
bosom  again;  the  smuts,  those  ^^ fairy  favours"  from  the 
gnome  queen  of  coal  fires,  fell  fast  and  thick  ;  and  the  labur- 
nums looked  so  many  practical  Rousseaus  denouncing  the 
progress  of  civilisation. 

^<  Why,  I  declare  it  spits,"  said  Mrs.  Higgs,  gazing  on 
those  watery  drops  on  the  windows  which  indicate  what  the 
Scotch  call  mist,  and  the  English  rain.  "  Timothy,  do  go 
and  tell  your  sister  that  the  tea's  quite  cold,  and  we've  eat  all 
the  prawns." 

"  I'm  sure.  Ma',"  replied  the  boy,  *'  you  might  send  Jack 
—  I've  got  my  theme  to  do  about  being  obliging,  and  I  sha'n't 
have  no  time." 

*'  Indeed,"  said  Jack,  who  was  what  is  called  a  fine  manly 
boy,  "I  sha'n't  go;  my  stomach  aiN7&^^  \i^  xaa  n?»m£^N&^ 

H  H 


Ain't  you  ashamed  of  yourselyes,  you  little  ungrateful   I 
lis  ?     Don't  you  cost  us  a  mint  of  money^  that  you  may   T 
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breakfast-time — and  J^Iiss  Biddy  has  got  as  good  a  dock  as  1 
have." 

''  What  wicked  boys  you  are!"  exclaimed  the  irritated  Mn. 
Higgs ;  *'  all  this  comes  of  your  edication." 

'^  I  am  sure/'  rejoined  Jack,  "  I  don't  want  to  be  educated 
—  I  hate  going  to  school" 

rascals 

have  the  blessing  edication  ? 

^'  I  don't  care,"  returned  Jack. 

'<  Don't  care !  you  undootiful  wretch^  do  you  know  that 
Don't  Care  came  to  the  gallows  ?  " 

^'  Well  Ma'^  if  it's  my  fate  to  be  hanged^  I  shall  neyer  be 
drowned." 

^<  I'U  be  the  death  of  you.  Master  Saucebox ! "  said  Mrs. 
Higgs,  rushing  wrathfuUy  forward ;  but  the  box  on  the  ear 
was  arrested  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  Miss  Bridget  Amelia 
and  Signor  Giulio  Castelli.  The  young  gentleman  made  his 
escape;  but  Mrs.  Higgs's  store  of  indignation  was  not  so 
instantly  to  be  assuaged,  even  by  the  oil  of  courtesy ;  though, 
by  dint  of  eating  two  lozenges,  getting  her  a  glass  of  brandy 
during  a  gale,  and  seeing  to  the  safety  of  a  bandbox,  Signor 
Giulio  was  rather  a  favourite.  As  to  Mr.  Higgs,  he  hated  all 
those  foreigneering  people. 

*'  A  pretty  time  this  is  to  come  in  to  breakfast !  The  muffins 
are  quite  cold,  I  can  tell  you.  Miss  Higgs." 

''Not  Miss  Higgs,  but  the  Countess  di  Castelli,"  said 
Giulio,  stepping  gracefully  forward. 

The  Countess  took  out  her  handkerchief. 

''Our  felicity  asks  but  the  paternal  blessing  to  make  it 
complete.     Kneel,  my  Amelia." 

"  Lord,  father,  don*t  be  angry,  and  begin  to  swear ;  but  I've 
been  and  got  married  this  morning.'^ 

"  Not  to  that  damned  jackanapes  of  a  Frenchman  ?  "  cried 
the  father. 

"  Married,  and  got  never  no  wedding  clotiies ! "  said  the 
mother. 

"  I'U  lock  you  up  on  bread  and  water  for  a  year,"  said  Mr. 
Higgs. 

'*  To  think  of  you  goiwg  axid  %eUiu^  married  before  your 
eldest  sister.  But  you  ne^ei  \\aA  iv(^  \£c»iTkR:rb^  ^\  ^&c%« 
IJJggs. 


'k 
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^'  Miss  Biddy  *s  in  for  it  now/'  whispered  Jack. 

Signor  Giulio  b^an  an  eloquent  speech  about  his  noble 
Idood^  his  country's  wrongs^  and  his  fair  Countess ;  and  his 
lady  began  to  cry.  Tears  did  more  than  words.  Neither 
Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Higgs  could  ever  alnde  the  sight  of  crying : 
their  anger  melted  like  barley-sugar  exposed  to  the  moist  air 
-—the  young  couple  were  forgiven — and  the  whole  family 
spent  the  wedding-day  at  Greenwich. 

At  dinner,  a  dish  of  stewed  eels  made  Mr.  Higgs  a  little 
pensive,  and  he  remarked^  '^  that  the  fair  sex  slipped  through 
your  fingers  just  like  eels."  This  innuendo  was,  however,  all 
that  disturbed  the  enjoyment  of  the  day,  whose  hilarity,  as  the 
newspapers  say  of  a  public  dinner,  was  prolonged  to  a  late 
hour. 

But  all  this  in  advance ;  and  Miss  Bridget  and  the  Italian 
prqfesseur  des  varxSUs  are  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  vessel. 
At  length  a  dark  line  appeared  on  the  horizon — it  widened— 
assumed  a  broken  outline,  like  an  evening  ridge  of  clouds — 
gradually  the  bold  coast  became  defined — an  dement  seemed 
restored  to  creation — and  the  green  glad  earth  was  visible  to 
the  gaze  of  the  voyager. 

Beatrice  stood  at  the  little  cabin-window,  her  heart  in  her 
eyes,  watching,  but  not  for  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  No, 
though  the  steps  of  morning  were  even  as  angels'  on  the  sea 
which  grew  bright  beneath ;  — no,  though  the  night  had  left 
the  blush  with  which  she  rose  from  her  pillow  behind  her  on 
the  clouds; — no,  though  the  white  clifis  stood  out  before  her 
— stainless  portals  of  earth's  most  glorious  land ; — she  gazed 
upon  it  because  it  was  the  country  of  Edward  Lorraine. 
'^Edward,  my  own  beloved  Edward!"  said  she  in  English; 
and  then  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  as  if  to  shut  out  every 
object  but  that  now  present  to  her  thoughts. 

A  slight  noise  in  the  cabin  aroused  her.  She  blushed  to 
think  how  forgetful  she  had  been  of  time.  The  coast  was 
now  distinctly  visible ;  the  town  glittered  in  the  sunshine — 
the  Castle  reared  its  head  proudly  on  the  height — a  hundred 
ships  fioated  in  the  Downs — a  hundred  flags  were  rising  in 
the  breeze. 

*'  Oh,  Emily,  come ! "  exclaimed  the  Spanish  girl,  "  and 
see  your  own  beautiful  country." 

Emily,  whose  arousing  from  deep  Yia'Si  %XXwftVR\''B^'^'tv^'^  % 
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attention^  rose  from  the  sofa,  and  leaning  on  her  companion's 
shoulder,  shared  the  cahin-window.  Once,  only  <mce,  she 
looked  almost  as  if  with  envy  in  the  Spaniard's  face — it  was 
but  for  a  moment,  and  she  too  turned  to  gaze  eagerly  on  the 
shore.  Her  cheek  coloured,  her  eye  brightened,  as  she  marked 
how  rapidly  they  were  approaching  the  land.  Almost  un- 
consciously, she  stretched  her  arms  forward,  like  a  child  to  I 
its  mother.  ^^Home  at  last  —  how  I  have  pined  for  my  \ 
home ! " 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

**  Sad  and  deep 
Were  the  thoughts  folded  Id  thy  silent  breast.'*— Mas.  Hbmaiib. 

"  Many  a  pang  of  lingering  tenderness. 
And  many  a  shuddering  conscience  fit."  —  Montgohbry's  Pelican  Itimi' 

Arundel  House  was  scarcely  a  day's  journey  fh>m  the  sea- 
port where  they  disembarked;  and  the  voyagers  easily  yielded 
to  Emily's  entreaties  that  they  would,  for  the  present,  take  up 
their  abode  with  her. 

*'How  very  beautiful!"  exclaimed  Beatrice,  as,  at  the  end 
they  wound  through  the  shadowy  lane  so  peculiarly  English. 
Truly,  as  the  old  proverb  says, 

"  March  winds  and  April  showers 
Had  brought  forth  May  flowers.*' 

The  first  flush  of  the  hawthorn  blossom  had  given  place  to 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  green  leaves,  amid  which  the 
red  shoots  of  the  wild  honey-suckle  twined,  and  from  which 
hung  a  profusion  of  its  fragrant  tubes,  like  fairy  tnunpets. 
The  dog-rose  was  decked  with  its  delicate  bloom,  and  a  hundred 
frail  but  most  fair  roses  contrasted  the  darker  hedge.  Hig^ 
above  stood  the  ash-tree,  its  boughs  covered  with  the  toy-like 
bunches  called  'Mocks  and  keys;"  and  beyond  spread  the 
meadows,  knee-deep  with  the  verdant  grass.  At  one  turning 
in  the  road,  the  air  became  suddenly  fragrant :  the  dew  of  the 
evening  was  falling  on  a  portion  of  the  fence  entirely  composed 
of  briar,  whose  leaves  are  sweeter  than  the  flowers  of  other 
plants. 

The  shadows  fell  long  aa^L  daxVi  ix^xcL  \k<&  «.\itL(^ue  houae,  as 
they  entered  the  court-yaid ;  miA  wi  cAdLXOMa.,  ^ssv^^vcLXsasok^^ 
"'leniiously  asserted  "that  tVie  ^o\ttv% w«xt«s& ^^^ ^^^^"T 
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Emily  had^  partly  from  fatigue^  partly  from  thought — such 
thought  as  never  yet  sought  language  —  been  leaning  hack  in 
the  carriage;  while  Don  Henriquez  and  his  daughter  conversed 
in  whispers.  She  now  roused  herself ;  and^  looking  from  the 
open  door  of  the  chaise^  said  to  an  elderly  woman^  who  had 
come  forward^  apparently  to  countenance  her  husband's  denial^ 
"Have  you  forgotten  me,  Mary?" 

"God  bless  her  sweet  face,  it  is  herself!" 

"  Our  young  mistress  come  home  !  '* 

Little  explanation  was  needed.  The  ancient  servants  were, 
with  the  usual  effect  of  pleasurable  surprise,  quite  bewildered. 
With  a  strong  effort,  Emily  conquered  whatever  feelings  might 
be  struggling  within ;  and,  bidding  her  guests  welcome,  took 
Beatrice's  arm,  and  led  her  after  the  old  housekeeper,  who 
mingled  her  exclamations  of  delight  at  seeing  "Miss  Emily 
again,"  with  lamentations  at  having  been  taken  "all  unaware: " 
turning  with  an  apologetic  tone  to  Beatrice,  to  whom,  as  the 
stranger,  she  deemed  some  explanation  due  for  the  honour  of 
the  house.  ''  The  room  does  look  mighty  bare  and  cold ;  but 
yon  see,  Ma'am,  the  curtains  are  taken  down,  and  the  chairs 
covered  up :  to-morrow  you  sha'n't  know  the  place." 

They  entered  the  room,  and  the  lights  fell  full  on  Emily's 
face.  "Oh,  Miss  Emily!"  ejaculated  the  poor  faithful 
creature,  who  now  saw  the  alteration  a  few  months  had  pro- 
duced. 

A  glance  from  Beatrice  — for  nothing  is  so  electric  as  the 
kindness  of  sympathy — stopped  the  tide  of  bewailings  that 
were  gushing  fortli.  "  Poor  child ! "  muttered  the  housekeeper ; 
"  but  it's  no  good  telling  her." 

"  You  must  let  me  help  you  to  nurse  Miss  Emily,"  said 
Beatrice:  "I  must  resign  my  office  by  degrees;  but  being  at 
home  will  do  wonders  for  her." 

"  Nay,**  said  Emily,  smiling,  "  I  shall  want  very  little 
nursing  now — I  feel  so  well  this  evening." 

Even  sorrow  for  ^^the  dear  child"  gave  way  before  the 
"hospitable  cares"  on  which  the  housekeeper  was  '^intent." 
A  bright  fire  blazed  in  the  grate,  the  arm-chairs  were  wheeled 
round,  a  white  cloth  laid  on  the  table — rather  sooner  than  was 
necessary,  but  the  delight  of  the  old  domestic's  heart  was  the 
damask.     Supper  was  brought  in  with  a^lQ^<^>  iVs^sk  vc^sk 
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mushrooms  which  had  that  very  morning  had  the  di 
them  ;  pork-chops^  the  smallest  of  the  small^  and  the 
of  the  white ;  some  hroiled  ham,  and  peas  which  Ad 
been  out  with  the  lantern  to  gather ;  also  a  cucum 
freshest  and  most  fragrant  of  salads;  preserved  apric 
frosted  amber;  a  basket  of  early  strawberries  and  ( 
Norway  itself,  that  paradise  of  cows,  could  scarce  boas 
or  whiter.  Add  to  this^  Madeira  which  had  twice 
beneath  eastern  suns — once  in  the  grape,  and  once  in  tb 
and  Port  whose  filmy  robe  of  cobweb  had,  as  old 
boasted,  outlasted  many  a  silken  dress.  Now,  reme 
that  what  was  hot  of  this  supper  was  very  hot  indeed,  a 
was  cold,  cold  as  possible,  it  must  be  owned  that  travel] 
fared  worse. 

Don  Henriquez  was  deeply  impressed  in  favour  of 
glish  nation ;  but  Beatrice  was  chiefly  rejoiced  to  see  he 
i^u  being  at  the  home  for  which  she  had  so  pined  seemed  \ 

Emily.     She  had  all  day  complained  of  severe  and 
pain  ;  she  now  seemed  not  only  at  ease,  but  even  compa 
strong.    The  Spaniard  thought  of  her  companion's  mor 
and  settled  fate ;  rich^  in  her  own  land,  near  friends  1 
day  would  bring  to  her  side— -at  home  in  the  house  of 
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"To-morrow  is  my  birth-day/'  said  Emily;  "how  thankful 
I  am  to  spend  it  at  home  !  Mary^  be  sure  you  send  word  to 
Mr.  Morton  to  breakfast  here." 

"But,  Emily  dear,  you  will  tire  yourself.  If  we  mean," 
said  Beatrice  to  the  housekeeper,  "to  nurse  her,  we  must  oblige 
her  to  obey  us :  let  us  see,  now,  if  both  together  have  authority 
enough  to  make  her  silent  and  sleepy." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  old  woman  was  dismissed ;  but 
Beatrice  was  the  first  asleep.  Restless,  weary,  fearful  of  dis- 
turbing her  companion,  Emily  found  on  her  pillow  only  the 
weariness  of  unrest.  She  grew  feverish  and  impatient;  at  last, 
having  ascertained,  by  leaning  over  her,  that  Beatrice  was 
sleeping,  she  arose,  and,  wrapping  her  cloak  around  her,  softly 
undrew  the  curtain.  A  gleam  of  light  from  the  lamp  fell  full 
on  Beatrice's  face,  and  Emily  hastily  turned  round  to  ascertain 
that  she  still  slept.  The  hurried  glance  became  a  prolonged 
gaze,  as  she  marked  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  face  before  her. 
The  marble  clearness  of  the  skin  was  warmed  with  a  rich 
crimson  fiush;  the  parted  lips  were  hke  chiselled  coral,  and 
wore  a  sweet  smile,  as  if  their  thoughts  were  pleasant.  The 
long  curled  eye-lash  rested  on  the  cheek;  and  along  the 
throat,  where  die  blue  veins,  clear  and  azure,  were  filled  with 
life,  was  a  slight  hair  chain.  Emily  had  often  seen  it — it 
was  wrought  by  the  sleeper's  self,  and  to  it  hung  the  little 
watch  given  her  by  Edward  Lorraine,  beating  quietly  as  the 
heart  beneath  it  It  was  a  moment's  impulse  that  made  Emily, 
as  she  entered  the  dressing-room,  hold  the  lamp  to  the  glass. 
Earnestly  she  gazed  on  her  own  face — thin,  pale,  — eye  and 
cheek  had  equaUy  lost  their  lustre ;  her  strange  and  haggard 
look  startled  even  herself. 

"I  never  was  so  beautiful  as  she  is — and  now  '* 

A  feeling  of  hatred  towards  the  young  Spaniard  entered  her 
heart,  and  slie  sunk  back  on  the  sofa,  while  her  breath  came 
thick  with  the  hurry  of  evil  thoughts. 

"  I  wish  I  had  staid  in  the  convent,  so  that  she  had  staid 
with  me.  I  might  have  turned  her  thoughts  against  him — 
told  her  he  was  cruel,  false.  Even  now  they  might  be  parted." 
And  Emily  wished  in  her  heart  that  the  beautiful  sleeper  might 
never  wake  again.  It  is  well  for  our  weak  and  wicked  race 
that  our  unrighteous  wishes  lack  the  temptation  of  ^weT« 
Who  dare  look  into  the  secret  recease^  oi\^<&\x  vA\i^%s\i^'css::^ss^^ 
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their  crimes  of  thought  ?  fiat  Emily  was  too  kind^  too  gene- 
rous^ to  allow  her  bad  nature  more  than  a  moment's  sway. 
The  shadow  of  the  demon  passed  oyer  her,  hut  rested  not 

^<  My  God,  have  pity  and  mercy  on  me !  I  dare  not  think 
my  own  thoughts.  I — I,  who  love  him  so  !  how  could  I  even 
think  of  happiness  bought  by  his  sorrow?  And  Beatrice,  who 
has  been  to  me  even  as  a- sister — a  watchful  and  affectionate 
sister ! " 

The  tears  filled  her  eyes,  and  soon  fell  thick  and  fast ;  they 
came  with  all  the  gentleness  of  rain,  and  her  softened  mood 
brought  almost  happiness  with  it.  The  imagination  for  a  whDe 
drew  the  future  as  with  the  wand  of  a  fairy  ;  but  it  was  the 
future  of  others — though  a  future  that  owed  much  to  her 
affection.  Suddenly  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and,  drawing  a 
little  table  to  the  fire,  began  writing  eagerly.  Her  hand 
trembled,  and  the  damp  stood  on  her  brow  in  large  drops  with 
the  exertion ;  and  before  her  task  was  finished,  her  heart  beat 
aloud.  At  length  two  papers  were  completed :  one  she  folded 
and  put  in  her  desk — '^I  only  ask  till  to-morrow:" — the 
other  she  tried  to  seal,  but  in  vain — her  strength  was  utteriy 
exhausted.  Her  head  swam  with  a  strange  and  heavy  pain—- 
she  dropped  her  face  upon  her  hands  to  still  the  throbbing 
pulses — she  gasped  for  breath— -and  on  raising  her  face,  her 
hands  were  covered  with  blood :  it  gave  her,  however,  a  tem- 
porary relief ;  but  she  felt  too  faint  to  move,  and  sunk  back  on 
the  sofa.  A  light  step  entered  the  room — it  was  Beatrice. 
Oh,  Emily,  why  did  you  not  wake  me  ?  " 
Nay,  I  have  not  wanted  you  till  now ;  "  and  throwing  her 
arm  round  her  companion's  neck,  she  kissed  her :  it  was  a 
silent  renewal  of  affection,  as  if  she  mutely  asked  her  forgive- 
ness for  having  envied  her  happiness.  She  was  soon  asleep ; 
and  Beatrice,  now  fully  awakened  by  anxiety,  watched  over 
her  unquiet  slumbers  as  you  would  watch  a  feverish  diild. 
Once  Emily  started  up — ''  Is  my  letter  gone  to  Lady  Man- 
deviUe  ?  "  But  on  Beatrice's  assurance  that  it  should  be  sent 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  she  dropped  her  head  back  on 
the  pUlow  and  slumbered  again. 

The  sunshine  of  summer,  and  the  showers  of  spring,  brought 

in  the  next  day.    Wliite  clouds  wandered  over  the  sky,  like 

the  uncertain  aims  of  the  weak  and  vain-^and  like  them,  too, 

often  ending  in  daikxie«a  «iv^  \.<eaxik,    Tga  ^\sk.\  ^^oxt^^  the 
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leaves  of  the  old  trees  with  a  sound  like  falling  rain  —  a 
melancholy  voice  that  suited  well  with  their  gloomy  shade. 
But  in  the  garden  was  Ufe  in  all  its  glad  and  bright  hues : 
the  early  roses  and  the  late  violets  opened  their  ums^  exhaling 
in  perfume  the  drops  they  caught^  till  every  breath  was  pleasure; 
the  laburnums^  those  prodigals  of  fleeting  wealthy  were  covered 
with  gold ;  and  the  Persian  lilacs  waved  graceful  as  the  Cir- 
cassian maidens,  to  whom  they  are  so  often  compared  in  eastern 
song.  Emily  resisted  all  entreaties  to  remain  in  bed ;  and  the 
party  had  finished  breakfast  before  Mr.  Morton  arrived.  The 
coldness  and  severity  of  his  air  vanished  as  he  gazed  on  Emily^ 
who^  after  a  moment's  embarrassment^  requested  Don  Henriquez 
and  his  daughter  to  take  Adrian  as  a  guide  round  the  grounds. 

They  wandered  for  some  time  through  the  garden;  at  length 
they  repassed  the  window.  Emily  was  rising  from  her  knee^ 
and  Mr.  Morton's  hand  rested  on  her  head^  even  as  a  father 
would  bless  his  child.  They  caught  sight  of  Beatrice^  and 
beckoned  her  to  come  in.  Mr.  Morton  passed  her  hurriedly 
in  the  hall,  and  she  saw  he  was  struggling  to  subdue  a  burst 
of  bitter  emotion.  The  trace  of  tears  was  on  Emily's  cheek ; 
but  she  was  quiet^  composed^  and  less  feverish.  A  moment 
after^  Mr.  Morton  re-entered.  But  all  parties  conversed  by  an 
effort.  Beatrice  was  anxiously  watching  Emily's  extreme  ex- 
haustion. Don  Henriquez^  having  nothing  else  to  do  —  and 
an  English  house^  moreover,  recalling  many  early  recollections 
— thought  he  could  not  take  a  better  opportunity  of  being 
unhappy  about  the  loss  of  his  wife,  whom,  to  speak  truths  he 
had  never  had  time  to  regret  properly.  Mr.  Morton  had 
ample  matter  for  reflection  in  the  altered  looks  of  his  early 
favourite ;  and  the  little  attention  Emily's  increasing  languor 
enabled  her  to  bestow  on  any  thing,  was  given  to  watching  the 
hands  move  round  the  face  of  Beatrice's  watch. 

God  of  heaven !  to  think  what  every  segment  of  that  small 
space  involves !  —  how  much  of  human  happiness  and  misery 
— of  breath  entering  into  our  frail  tenement  of  mortality, 
and  making  life — or  departing  from  it,  and  making  death — are 
in  such  brief  portions  of  eternity !  How  much  is  there  in  one 
minute^  when  we  reflect  that  that  one  minute  extends  over  the 
world ! 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

"Hovimr  I  am  nov  to  a  iMppinen 

This  ntfth  exceeds  not 

Nov  for  a  wdconie, 

Able  to  draw  men's  envy  upon  ana ; 

A  kiss  BOW  that  will  hang  upon  my  up  ' 

As  sweet  as  morning  dew  opon  a  roee* 

And  full  as  long."  Midout(hc. 

Though  not^  perfaaps,  taking  sach  perfect  poetry  of  expressioii^ 
a  limilar  train  of  thought  passed  across  Edward's  mind  on  the 
morning  that  he  galloped  through  the  woods  of  the  fair  Spanish 
province  where  dwelt  "  the  ladye  of  his  loye."  Leontio^  in  the 
drama,  was  very  much  disappointed  in  his  reception  ;  so  was 
Lorraine.  The  last  dark  hranches  which  intercepted  his  view 
gave  way,  and  he  saw  a  heap  of  hlackened  mins.  Scarcely 
aware  of  his  own  actions,  he  sprang  from  his  horse.  A  single 
glance  convinced  him  it  conld  harbour  no  human  habitant. 
With  the  rapidity  of  his  own  thoughts,  he  flung  himself  on 
horseback  again,  and,  urging  the  animal  to  its  utmost  speed, 
the  blood  was  on  the  spur,  and  foam  on  the  bit,  when  he  drew 
bridle  at  Alvarez*  cottage. 

Minora  was  there  alone ;  and  the  instant  she  caught  sight  of 
the  young  Englishman,  with  all  that  tact  by  which  a  woman's 
feelings  enable  her  to  read  those  of  others,  she  waited  no  ques- 
tion, but  instantly  exclaimed,  *'  The  Donna  Beatrice  is  safe,  but 
at  Naples !' 

Lorraine  turned  away  his  face  for  one  moment,  towards  the 
fresh  air  of  the  door,  before  he  answered  her.  Alvarez  entered 
almost  immediately,  and  minute  and  many  were  the  questions 
and  answers  which  filled  up  the  next  hour.  His  plan  was  soon 
formed :  he  would  accept  their  hospitality  for  the  coming  night, 
and  return  the  next  day  to  Naples.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  dialogue.  Minora  had  been  reducing  to  practice  the  theory 
of  the  French  poet,  • 

**  Mais,  aprds  tout,  Q  faut  diner.** 

The  little  oaken  table  had  been  placed  beneath  the  porch,  which 
the  vine  was  banning  to  cover  with  its  lithe  and  light  tendrils, 
and  its  small  glistening  green  leaves  opening  in  that  short-lived 
and  delicate  perfume  w\i\e\i  exb»k«  fiom  the  early  blossoms  of 
the  grape.     She  had  iived  ttsi  oxn^^^^  It^^vox  ^^  «£csQ!A&i& 
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lierbs ;  and  her  father  filled  a  pitcher  with  claret,  of  the  colour 
of  the  ruby^  and  the  coolness  of  the  pearL 

The  sun  set  into  one  of  those  beautiful  and  purple  evenings^ 
which  Langhome  has  depicted  as  sweetly  as  poet  well  could «- 

"  Twilight  with  gentle  hand  did  weave 
Her  fialry  web  of  night  and  day,"— 

when  Edward  bent  his  steps  to  take  a  last  look  at  a  place 
haunted  by  Beatrice's  earliest  years^  and  of  which  every  record 
would^  he  rightly  deemed^  to  be  so  precious  her  memory. 

Time  destroys  not  half  so  ruthlessly  as  man.  The  roof  was 
entirely  gone — only  a  rude  skeleton  of  the  house  remained  in 
the  scorched  and  fedling  walls — a  few  traces  of  the  black  and 
white  pavement  were  still  left  near  one  of  the  windows.  It 
had  been  Beatrice's  favourite  seat^  for  the  sake  of  a  vine  which 
had  clustered  luxuriantly  round.  Great  part  of  the  tree  had 
been  burnt — a  few  green  shoots  were  now  expanding^  but  they 
trailed  upon  the  ground.  A  large  oak  had  been  entirely  burnt; 
and  this^  with  the  destruction  of  some  smaller  trees,  had 
laid  poor  Donna  Margaretta's  little  garden  open  to  view.  There 
stood  the  stately  ilex — all  else  was  changed.  The  bees  had 
deserted  the  hives^  which  were  overgrown  with  thick  creeping 
plants^  that  effectually  excluded  the  air;  the  fountain  was 
choked  up  with  rubbish;  and  a  few  bright  flowers  mocked  with 
their  glad  colours  the  desolation  around. 

Edward  turned  mournfully  homewards :  the  scene  of  de- 
struction pressed  heavily  upon  his  spirits ;  it  was  too  nearly 
connected  with  what  his  Beatrice  had  suffered.  He  felt  impa- 
tient to  extend  towards  her  that  security  and  protection  which 
it  is  man's  to  give  to  the  woman  he  loves.  The  distance  to 
Naples  seemed  immeasurable;  and  again  and  again  did  he 
lament  that  he  had  ever  been  persuaded  to  leave  her.  The  next 
morning  the  dew  lay  like  silver  on  the  leaves^  when  he  bade 
Alvarez  and  his  daughter  a  kindly  farewelL 

Minora  gi^ed  by  the  visit — a  marriage-portion^  which 
made  her  lov^s  father  as  polite  to  the  heiress  as  he  had  been 
cold  to  the  beauty.  He  had  negatived  the  features  which  his 
son  had  most  eloquently  pleaded ;  but  he  had  nothing  to  say 
against  the  pistoles. 

Edward  had  just  turned  out  of  the  village^  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  take  the  road  to  the  left^  when  his  further  progress 
WM  intercepted  by  two  cavaliers^  cue  oi  ^\iom^^\i^^  t^^){)K!«^k^ 
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be  would  go  to  die  r^t.  He  wis  wo  OTillj  arrested^  iiai  at 
firtt  be  was  unsuspicioos  of  die  fact.  He  dien  did  what  people 
usually  do  in  such  cases — oom^ied  widi  what  he  could  not 


One  of  the  officers  was  tall  and  silent — the  odier  short  snd 
commonicatlTe^  and  most  pardculaily  polite  in  his  mode  of  in- 
formation. From  him  Lorraine  learnt  diat  he  was  ancated  on 
a  charge  of  treason;  and  his  oUiging  companion  finished 
with  obserring^  *'  I  hope  they  will  not  hang  ao  handsome  a 
caralier  as  your  Excellency.  I  would  recommend  letting  yon 
off  with  a  few  years'  solitary  imprisonment.  May  I  ask  if  the 
Senbor  considers  himself  lucky  ?  much  depends  on  good  fortune 
in  such  cases." 

With  this  encouraging  remark,  they  stopped  at  the  house  of 
the  Judge  of  the  district.  Edward^  as  soon  as  he  entered,  saw 
that  bis  case  was  hopeless.  The  judge  was  seated  in  a  large 
arm-chair,  by  which  stood  a  little  black  boy  widi  a  huge  hn 
of  white  feathers  :  a  flask  and  a  silver  goblet  were  on  a  table 
beside  him,  both  empty ;  and  their  proprietor  was  looking 
round  with  the  bewildered  air  of  one  just  awakened  &om  sleep. 
The  shorter  officer  approached,  and  made  some  statements  in 
a  whisper. 

'*  There,  there,  you  have  spoken ;  and  I  have  heard  quite 
enough.  Strange  that  people  should  use  so  many  more  words 
dian  their  intelligence  needs  !     Bring  die  prisoner ! " 

Edward  advanced. 

'*  Young  man,  what  were  you  doing  at  Don  Henriquez  de 
Ids  Zoridos*  yesterday  evening  ?  " 

With  a  safe  conscience  Lorraine  could  reply  "  Nothing.*' 

'^  Nothing !  that's  no  answer — refuses  to  reply.  Who  did 
you  expect  to  meet  there  ?  " 

"  Nobody." 

'*  That's  no  answer  either !     What  brought  you  here  ?  " 

'*  The  beauty  of  the  country — I  am  travelling  for  amuse- 
ment." 

'*  Ah,  one  of  those  wandering  gentlemen  who  diink  every 
country  better  than  their  own — the  very  people  for  mischiefl 
You  saw  Donna  Beatrice  when  you  were  here  before :  where  is 
she  now  ? ' 

*'  I  can  scarcely  \)e  wrpipo^eA.  \ft  cot>^xc^.^^^.■^\lwi^'8  actions." 

''  I  don't  consideT  that  mtj  «ca^«t  «i^^.    'Wbei&\^  \ys6. 

ariquez  ?  " 
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"  I  do  not  know.*' 

''  Young  gentleman^  it  is  a  maxim  of  mine  always  to  say 
as  little  as  possible^  which  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I 
have  asked  you  all  the  necessary  questions.  Answer  them  to 
day  with  your  tongue^  or  to-morrow  with  your  head." 

^*  Neither,  if  you  please/'  said  Lorraine^  firmly.  ^^  I  am  a 
British  subject^  and  have  in  no  way  interfered  with  your 
government.  I  cannot  reply  to  questions  of  which  I  am  igno- 
rant. I  place  myself  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
Ambassador^  and  appeal  to  the  Governor  of  the  province." 

'^  A  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble.  I  take  you  at  your 
word.  I  am  sending  despatches  to  our  governor — you  shall 
go  too.     I  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey." 

Again  he  said  a  few  words  to  the  shorter  officer,  and  turned 
in  his  chair  with  the  air  of  one  prepared  for  a  luxurious  nap. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Lorraine  arrived  at  Uie 
sea-port  where  the  governor  of  the  province  resided.  Don 
Manuel  was  exactly  the  poetical  idea  of  a  Spaniard :  something 
like  a  portrait  of  Vandyke's — a  clear  olive  complexion  ;  large 
dark  eyes^  rather  melancholy  in  their  expression ;  cod-black 
hair  and  mustaches  ;  a  tall  and  noble  figure ;  and  that  stately 
courtesy^  which  seems  to  say^  "  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  do  no 
wrong." 

Lorraine  immediately  resolved  on  what  indeed  was  his  only 
plan  of  conduct.  The  sleepy  yet  shrewd  judge  was  the  anti- 
podes to  confidence,  but  to  Don  Manuel  he  felt  no  hesitation 
in  frankly  stating  his  mictions  and  their  motives^  from  his  first 
arrival  in  Spain  to  the  present  time.  The  Governor  heard  him 
with  the  most  kindly  attention. 

'^  Truly,  as  a  Spaniard  and  a  gentleman^  I  can  only  say  that 
at  your  age  I  should  have  acted  even  as  yourself.  My  official 
situation  is  here  at  variance  with  my  feelings.  I  cannot  be 
blind  to  the  advantages  your  detention  may  give  to  the  pur- 
suit of  Don  Henriquez.  If  I  set  you  at  liberty,  you  are  in 
a  condition  to  materially  forward  his  escape.  I  must  not  trust 
you  at  Naples.  However,  all  you  will  have  to  endure  is  a 
temporary  restraint :  it  shall  not  be  a  very  severe  one." 

For  about  a  fortnight  he  remained  prisoner  on  parole  in  the 
Governor  s  house.  It  would  have  been,  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, a  pleasant  visit.  One  advantage  was,  that  he 
certainly  derived  from  it  much  iuslei  N\eyi%  wv  ^'t  %X^^  ^^.^-^^ssa- 
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than  he  would  ever  have  obtained  from  Don  Henriquez.  At 
length  a  Tessel  was  to  sail  for  England^  and  on  board  this  the 
Governor  informed  him  he  was  to  emlMtrk. 

^'1  am  sorry,"  said  Don  Manuel^  ''to  place  such  delay 
between  you  and  Naples ;  but  I  consider  it  indispensable.  Mj 
only  consolation  is^  that  no  lady's  constancy  is  the  worse  for 
being  tried." 

Edward  thought  he  would  as  soon  not  have  tried  it  Never- 
theless^ for  England  he  was  forced  to  embark^  and  in  England 
he  arrived  without  incident  or  impediment 

We  might  sail  round  the  world  without  an  adventure  now- 
a-days.  Once  in  his  native  country^  business  obliged  him  to 
visit  London ;  and  at  his  banker's  he  found  several  letters  from 
his  brother^  all  full  of  regret,  affection,  and  despondency.  The 
contents  of  the  last  two  were  such  as  to  induce  him  to  depart 
forthwith  for  Etheringhame  Castle. 


CHAPTER  XVII  I. 

"  Memories  of  boyhood !  how  crowded  and  thronged  are  thy  iraages— how  plea- 
sant, how  painful !  What  has  become  of  the  companions  of  our  studies,  our 
sports,  of  our  rivalries  and  reconciliations,  of  our  sudden  quarrels  and  more 
steady  friendships  ?  How  remain  the  haunts  of  tliose  early  days  ?  by  what 
footsteps,  and  with  what  feelings  are  they  trodden  ?  The  wood  with  its  wild 
cherries  —  are  the  trees  still  there  to  tempt  the  ydventurous  climber  ?  *  * 
mm*  Who  now  lives  in  the  mom^t,  and  dreams,  if  ever 

dream  come,  of  futurity,  as  of  a  vision  of  glorious  enterprise  and  assured 
reward  ?"—W.  Jbrpan. 

It  was  a  broken  but  beautiful  sky — one  on  which  to  look  was 
to  imagine.  The  eye  could  scarcely  dwell  on  the  mingling 
light  and  darkness,  the  infinite  variety  of  shadows^  that  came 
down  from  heaven  to  cast  their  deeper  semblance  on  earth, 
without  conjuring  up  in  the  mind  those  analogies  by  which 
humanity  loves  to  link  itself  with  inanimate  nature.  There 
were  those  bright  gleams  which  have  so  often  been  likened 
unto  hope  —  those  depths  which  have  been  so  happily  com- 
pared to  futurity  —  those  changes  to  which  the  heart  says, 
^'  Such  are  mine  own."  The  stars  came  out,  few  and  scat- 
tered, and  from  the  far  parts  of  the  sky.  We  hold  not  now 
the  behef  of  old :  we  knovi  \3aaX  Vci  NJaavt  \sc^^>aR.  ^vt%.<s.t&r« 
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nought  of  our  destiny  is  written.  Philosophy  has  taught  a 
lowly  lesson  to  our  pride ;  and  no  longer  do  we  single  out 
some  bright  and  lovely  planet,  and  ask  of  it  our  fate ;  till^ 
from  asking,  we  almost  hope  that  Night  will  send  on  her 
winds  some  answer,  whose  words  are  from  the  mystic  scroll 
of  our  destiny. 

Foolishness  of  mortality !  to  deem  that  the  glorious  and  the 
lofty  star^  which  looked  not  on  us  who  watch  its  beauty, 
should  have  been  placed  in  that  mighty  firmament  to  shed  its 
radiance  on  our  birth,  and  chronicle  in  its  bright  page  our  sin^ 
our  suffering,  and  our  sorrow!  —  and  when  have  not  these 
three  words  told  the  story  of  our  life  ?  And  yet  this  linking 
that  vain  life  to  the  lofty  and  the  lovely,  —  what  is  it  but  one 
of  the  many  signs  of  the  spirit  within  us  —  that  which  day 
crushes,  but  kills  not — that  spirit  which  looks  into  space  with 
the  eyes  of  longing,  which  spurns  the  course  it  treads,  and 
says  to  earth,  <*  Thou  art  my  dwelling,  but  not  my  home  ?  " 

Night  is  beautiful  in  itself^  but  still  more  beautiful  in  its 
associations :  it  is  not  linked,  as  day  is,  with  our  cares  and 
our  toils,  the  business  and  the  littleness  of  life.  The  sunshine 
brings  with  it  its  action :  we  rise  in  the  morning,  and  our  task 
is  before  us ;  but  night  comes,  and  with  it  rest.  If  we  leave 
sleep,  and  ask  not  of  dreams  forgetfulness,  our  waking  is  in 
solitude,  and  our  employment  is  thought.  Imagination  has 
thrown  her  glory  around  the  midnight  —  the  orbs  of  heaven^ 
the  silence,  the  shadows,  are  steeped  in  poetry.  Even  in  the 
heart  of  a  crowded  dty,  where  llhe  moonlight  fell  but  upon 
pavement  and  roof,  the  heart  would  be  softened,  and  the 
mind  elevated,  amid  the  loneliness  of  night's  deepest  and 
stillest  hours;  —  in  the  country  the  effect  is  still  more  im- 
pressive. We  accustom  ourselves  to  look  upon  the  country 
as  more  pure,  more  free,  more  happy,  than  the  town ;  and  it 
is  from  the  wood  and  ^e  field,  the  hill  and  the  valley,  that 
poetry  takes  that  imagery  which  so  imperceptibly  mingles  with 
all  our  excited  moods. 

The  road,  which  wound  rather  round  a  hill  than  up  it^  was 
high  and  steep.  On  one  side  was  a  thick  hedge,  which  shut 
out  all  from  the  horseman's  view ;  but  the  other  was  bounded 
by  a  paling.  Beyond  it  lay  the  sweep  of  a  park^  whose  green 
was  touched  as  if  with  snow  by  the  moonlight,  which  grew 
clearer  and  lighter  every  moment,  as  the  thick  cl<sw>d&  bjcoka. 
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away.  The  silvery  light,  which  at  first  only  played  on  tbdr 
ridgety  gradi^y  extended  its  dominion,  lilce  Persuasion  to 
Pity,  softening  the  dark  heart  of  Anger.  The  hlack  masMi 
mdted  into  soft  white  douds,  which  went  floating  oyer  air  as 
if  they  rejoiced  in  their  change. 

The  park  was  dotted  with  trees,  all  single,  and  of  an  im- 
mense size  ;  and  the  wind  just  stirred  their  leaves  with  a  soft 
sound,  like  the  falling  of  summer  rain.  There  is  something 
melancholy  in  most  natural  sounds — the  murmur  of  the  sea 
-—  the  dropping  of  water— the  many  voices  of  the  wind,  from 
that  which  only  scatters  a  rose,  to  ^at  which  levds  mast  and 
flag  with  the  wave ;  hut  Nature  has  no  sound  more  melandudj 
than  that  rainy  tone  among  the  leaves :  you  listen,  and  then 
look,  as  if  the  shower  were  descending ;  hut  your  extended 
hand  catches  not  the  drops,  and  the  hough  which  is  Uown 
against  your  face  leaves  no  trace  of  moisture  hehind. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  fact,  not  fiction ;  — -  for  every  effect  is 
assigned  some  simple  and  natural  cause;  —  we  dream  no 
dreams  of  spiritual  visitings ;  and  omens  are  fast  sinking  into 
the  dishelief  of  oracles :  else  what  a  mystical  language  is  that 
of  the  leaves!  No  marvel  that  in  the  days  of  old,  when 
Imagination  walked  the  world  as  its  own  domain,  every 
ancient  trunk  had 

*'  One  ftir  spirit  for  iU  minister." 

The  hamadryades  have  gone,  like  the  golden  fancies  of  which 
they  were  engendered  —  morning  dreams  of  a  young  world 
scarce  awake,  hut  full  of  freshness  and  heauty.  Yet  often  will 
the  thought,  or  rather  the  fancy,  come  across  me,  that  this 
wailing  Imt  most  musical  noise  —  heard  in  the  dim  evening, 
when  every  tree  has  a  separate  sound  like  a  separate  instru- 
ment, and  every  leaf  a  differing  tone  like  the  differing  notes  — 
is  the  piteous  lament  of  some  nymph  pent  within  the  gray 
and  mossy  trunk  whence  she  may  never  more  emerge  in  visible 
loveliness. 

Edward  —  for  he  was  the  rider— -now  turned  from  the 
road,  and  entered  the  park  by  a  small  gate,  which,  however, 
opened  on  no  actual  road ;  but  he  was  familiar  with  every  old 
tree  and  grassy  knoll  within  that  wide  domain.  Childhood, 
more  than  any  other  period,  links  its  remembrance  with  in- 
animate  objectiSy  perhaps  \)eca\x«ft  \\a  Ocu&i  ^^VsdsaxfiA  sxe  derived 
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from  them.  The  hillock  whose  top  was  left  with  a  flying 
step  —  the  oak;  to  scale  whose  leafy  fortress  had  in  it  some- 
thing of  that  sense  of  danger  and  exertion  in  which  even  the 
earliest  age  delights  —  the  hroad  sheet  of  water^  whose  smooth 
surface  has  heen  so  often  skimmed  and  hroken  hy  the  round 
pehhle^  to  whose  impetus  the  young  arm  lent  its  utmost 
vigour  —  how  deeply  are  these  things  graven  upon  the  me- 
mory !  The  great  reason  why  the  pleasures  of  childhood  are 
so  much  more  felt  in  their  satisfaction^  is^  that  they  suffice 
unto  themselves.  The  race  is  run  without  an  eye  to  a  prize ; 
—-the  oak  is  climhed  without  reference  to  aught  that  will  re- 
ward the  search ;  —  the  stone  is  flung  upon  the  waters^  hut 
not  in  the  hope  that,  ere  many  days^  it  will  be  found  again. 
The  simple  exertion  is  its  own  exceeding  great  reward. 
Hope  destroys  pleasure  * ;  and  as  life  darkens  around  us,  the 
eye  is  in  perpetual  weariness^  and  the  heart  in  continual  fever, 
with  gazing  beyond  the  present  into  its  results. 

Edward  had  now  entered  a  grass  avenue^  over  which  the 
limes  interlaced  their  yellow  blossoms,  pale  in  the  moonlight, 
while  their  faint  odour  filled  the  air.  How  many  kindly  and 
afiectionate  thoughts  thronged  Lorraine's  memory,  as  he  rode 
slowly  onwards  !  Shutting,  out  the  hot  sun  in  summer,  and 
the  cold  wind  in  winter,  and  lying  apart  from  any  of  the  more 
direct  roads  that  crossed  the  park,  this  avenue  had  been  a 
very  favourite  resort  with  himself  and  his  brother.  The 
hours  that  in  other  days  had  been  here  passed  away  !  How 
many  discourses  of  Algernon's  freshened  on  his  memory !  -^ 
discourses  on  which  his  rich  but  melancholy  imagination 
wasted  its  strength.  Then  he  recalled  the  affectionate  in- 
terest with  which  Algernon  ever  entered  into  his  plans  —  how 
he  had  encouraged  him  with  prediction,  and  shared  with  him 
in  hope.  "And  how  little,"  thought  Edward,  bitterly  and 
sadly,  "how  little  has  sufficed  to  put  discord  and  division 

*  This  remark  baring  been  questioned  by  one  to  whose  judgment  I  exceedingly 
defer,  may  I  be  permitted  not  to  retract,  but  to  defend  my  assertion  ?  Hope  it 
like  coustanty,  the  country,  or  solitude  —  all  of  which  owe  their  reputation  to  the 
pretty  things  that  have  been  said  about  them.  Hope  is  but  the  poetical  name  for 
ttiat  feverish  restlessness  which  hurries  over  to-day  for  the  sake  of  to-morrow. 
Who  among  us  pauses  upon  the  actual  moment,  to  own,  "  Now,  even  now,  am  I 
happy  ?  "  The  wisest  of  men  has  said,  that  hope  deferred  is  sickness  to  the  heart: 
yet  what  hope  have  we  that  is  not  deferred  ?  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  there  are 
two  spirits  who  preside  over  this  feeling,  and  that  hope,  like  love,  has  its  Eros  and 
Anteros.  Its  Eros,  that  reposes  on  fancy,  and  creates  rather  than  calculates; 
while  its  Anteros  lives  on  expectation,  and  is  dissatisfied  with  all  that  ii^iu.^««sA 
longing  for  what  may  be, 

I   I 
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between  us!     A  weary  and  evil  experience  is  that  < 
But  I  ought  to  Uame  myself —  I  was  unkind  and  im] 
We  shall  be  the  better  fHends  for  the  future."     And 
spurs  to  his  horse,  in  the  eagerness  of  reconciliation. 

He  were  no  tine  lover  who  could  ride  the  greens^ 
moonlight  without  thinking  of  her  *'  the  gentle  lady 
heart ; "  and  from  thinking  how  affectionately  Algemon 
listen  to  the  history  of  his  love,  and  Beatrice's  infini 
fections^  he  very  naturally  soon  thought  of  those  peri 
only.  However,  he  was  roused  from  this  reverie  by  si 
entering  the  drive  which  led  direct  to  the  house.  H< 
sufficient  indication  that  he  was  not  the  only  visitor  e: 
that  night. 

Lamp  after  lamp  flashed  through  the  thick  branches 
old  chestnut  avenue^  as  the  various  carriages  drove 
through  the  park. 

''I  can  scarcely  imagine  ^a  gay  scene/  as  the  W 
Post  would  call  it^  at  the  old  castle.  '  Oh  Change,  th; 
is  Woman  ! '  Nothing  but  a  ball  could  have  called  for 
roses  and  ringlets  as  I  have  seen  glancing  through 
window,"  said  £dward  Lorraine. 

"  A  signal  to  his  squire  he  flung, 
Who  instant  to  his  stirrup  sprung ; " 

or,  in  less  picturesque  language,  he  beckoned  to  his 
and  asked  him  whedier  he  had  heard  of  any  fete  at  the 

"  My  lady  gives  a  fancy  ball  to-night,"  replied  the 
and  in  immediate  confirmation,  a  carriage  rolled  past 
what  heavily ;  for  it  was  large  and  loaded,  and  throi 
windows  were  seen  a  turban,  a  straw  hat,  and  a  g 
mingled  colours^  which  showed  the  wearers  had  been 
their  own  devices. 

"  I  shall  make  my  way  to  Algernon's  study.  It  ^ 
quiet  there,  at  all  events ;  and  I  can  easily  let  him  k 
my  arrival." 

So  saying,  or  rather  thinking,  he  followed  the  windin 
which  led  through  the  little  shrubbery,  every  branch  of 
was  loaded  with  blossoms.  The  pink  May  shook  iti 
favours  over  him,  the  lilac  covered  him  with  a  sweet  and 
shower,  and  the  red-rose  leaves  fell  to  the  ground  like 
he  passed.  The  sounds  of  music  came  upon  the  wind  - 
s  soft  indistiDct  murmur,  lYveu  \)ci^  ti^Xft^  \ivvst^  dktiiM 
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Edward  recognised  a  favourite  waltz^  though  as  yet  the 
branches  closing  thickly  overhead  prevented  his  seeing  the 
castle.  Many  sweet  instruments  were  blended  in  that  gay 
Italian  air — and  yet  at  tl)is  moment  it  displeased  the  listener. 
The  windows  gleamed  with  light  through  the  boughs — a  small 
open  space  gave  to  view  the  left  wing  of  the  building  —  he 
could  distinctly  see  the  long  range  of  illuminated  apartments, 
figures  moving  to  and  fro,  and  the  richly  coloured  fall  of  the 
draperies. 

The  path  widened^  and  Edward  hastily  crossed  the  lawn  to 
the  room  which  he  sought.  There  was  light  within,  but  the 
shutters  were  closed.  "  I  must  enter  by  the  passage  door." 
This  had  been  left  unfastened,  and  in  another  moment 
Edward  was  in  the  study  —  but  it  had  been  fitted  up  as  a 
supper-room.  That  *' haunted  chamber,"  vowed  to  the  sad 
recollections  of  the  loved  and  the  departed  —  made  sacred  by 
the  tenderest  memories  of  sorrow  and  remorse  —  a  temple  of 
the  imagination  —  thus  to  be  desecrated  by  the  very  coarsest 
part  of  festivity  —  the  solemn  turned  to  the  ludicrous !  There 
the  last  and  loveliest  likeness  of  the  passionate  and  the  beauti- 
ful—  the  dead  Francisca  —  hung  directly  above  white  soup 
and  white  wine,  blancmange  and  jelly.  Truly,  sorrow  hath 
no  more  substance  than  a  sandwich.  How  curious  it  is,  too, 
that  the  regrets  which  spring  from  sentiment  grow  absurd 
when  the  least  out  of  keeping  with  circumstance !  Affections 
are  as  passing  as  the  worthless  life  they  redeem;  and  the 
attempt  to  give  them  memory,  when  their  existence  is  no 
more,  has  often  more  of  laughter  in  it  than  of  tears. 

Edward  remembered  all  the  melancholy  associations  which 
had  so  long  been  connected  with  the  room.  Well,  there  were 
now  the  supper-tables  spread ;  and  all  the  advantage  of  his 
quiet  entrance  was,  that  he  was  at  first  taken  for  a  thief,  at- 
tracted by  the  charms  of  silver  forks  and  spoons.  Most  of  the 
servants  were  new,  and  this  slight  circumstance  was  a  vexa- 
tion. In  an  old  house  we  look  for  old  servants.  Edward 
thought  the  change  must  have  been  a  bitter  as  well  as  a  sudden 
one,  that  had  thus  dismissed  service  made  grateful  by  long 
habit.  However,  one  or  two  knew  him  personally ;  and  with 
some  difficulty  he  had  a  message  sent  to  his  brother  —  an  un- 
successful one  though,  for  the  Earl  was  not  to  be  found.  ''  I 
dare  say, "  ssdd  a.  domestic  careleaaVY,  «a  \i  ^'fc  ^vsXs^^^x.  "^^^  '^^ 
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very  inferior  interest  to  some  sweet-meats  which  were  hei 
arranged^  —  *'  I  dare  say  he  is  in  the  green  room  in  the  soi 
turret ;  my  lord  is  so  odd^  he  would  sooner  sit  poking  hy  hi 
self  than " 

What  species  of  enjoyment  was  to  form  the  comparis4 
Edward  did  not  wait  to  hear  ;  for^  hastily  taking  up  a  Ian 
he  hurried  towards  the  south  turret.  He  knew  it  well ;  a 
boy^  it  had  been  considered  as  his  own  domain.  Perhi 
something  of  affectionate  recollection  might  have  instiga 
Algernon's  choice ;  but  Edward  only  thought  of  one  passi 
in  the  last  letter :  "  Daily  I  give  up  points  very  dear  to  r 
because  the  pain  of  insisting  is  greater  than  the  pain  of  ref 
ing ;  and  I  speak  now  of  mere  bodily  weakness." 

To  reach  the  turret,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a  gallery  fil 
with  musicians  and  servants^  looking  eagerly  down  on  the  f 
tivity  below.  It  conomanded  a  view  of  the  whole  hall ;  a 
Edward  for  a  moment  leant  over  the  balustrade.  At  first 
was  a  bright  and  gay  confusion  —  colours  only  seemed  to  sir 
the  eye  —  gradually  the  figures  stood  out  distinctly^  and  L 
raine  could  distinguish  every  face  except  the  one  which 
especially  wanted.  Yet  his  eye  involuntarily  lingered  on  i 
scene;  for  he  had  caught  sight  of  the  Countess^  who  -% 
standing  in  the  centre  of  a  little  group^  whose  looks  told  th 
language  was  flattery  ;  and  she  herself  wore  that  bright  < 
cited  air  which  the  words  of  the  flatterer^  even  more  tfa 
those  of  the  lover^  can  call  up  in  woman's  face.  Every  ac 
coquetry^  every  look  a  captivation,  she  just  realised  one  of  1 
brilliant  beauties  of  La  Fronde^  a  Duchesse  de  Longueville, . 
whose  sake  Rochefoucauld  made  love^  war^  and  epigrams,  a 
to  whom  he  addressed  his  celebrated  lines, 

**  Pour  mSriter  son  coenr,  pour  plaire  d,  ses  beaux  yeux, 
J'ai  fait  la  guerre  aux  roi8»  je  I'auroU  fiaite  aux  dieux." 

She  wore  a  dress  of  azure  blue  velvet,  with  a  deep  border 
gold ;  her  luxuriant  hair  was  put  back  from  her  brow  ii 
style  which  no  face  but  the  most  perfect  could  have  bon 
and  was  then  gathered  in  a  form  like  that  of  an  anci( 
helmet,  every  plait  glittering  with  diamonds :  it  was  peculi 
but  it  suited  her.  "  What,"  thought  Edward,  "  the  p. 
sajs  in  praise  of  one  beauty,  I  say  in  dispraise  of  another : 

*  Her  eyes,  WXe  8Uii»,  tVve  TMVv\»\io\^ct  %\xVi.%^ 
But,  like  the  sun,  tbey  AiVue  ou  «i\  «y\\^^: 
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This  is  very  well  for  indifference^  but  very  bad  for  vanity.  I 
trust"  (and  the  lover  smiled  in  scornfulness  at  the  very  idea) 
"  my  Beatrice  will  be  more  exclusive  of  her  smile."  And  with 
this  wish^  which  with  him  took  the  shape  of  conviction^ 
£dward  turned  into  the  gallery  which  led  to  the  turret. 

It  was  a  narrow,  gloomy  passage,  hung  with  very  old 
tapestry.  How  strange  did  the  fantastic  and  discoloured 
shapes  appear  by  the  dim  light  of  the  single  lamp  !  At  first 
the  sounds  of  music  seemed  like  a  connexion  with  the  gay 
and  the  bright  left  behind — soon  the  tones  became  confused 
—  and  before  Edward  had  threaded  two- thirds  of  the  many 
turnings,  the  music  was  quite  inaudible. 

One  large  room  only  remained  to  cross :  it  had  in  former 
days  been  a  picture  gallery,  but  now^  being  apart  from  the 
other  suite  of  apartments,  it  was  never  used.  The  furniture 
was  old  and  faded,  and  a  few  worthless  paintings  mouldered 
on  the  walls.  Among  them  was  one  which,  in  Edward's 
estimation,  deserved  a  better  place.  It  was  the  portrait  of 
himself  and  his  brother,  taken  years  ago,  when  Algernon  was 
a  fine  handsome  boy,  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
Edward  not  quite  three.  The  younger,  a  frank,  bold,  bright- 
eyed  child,  was  mounted  on  a  large  Newfoundland  dog,  whose 
impatience  the  elder  brother  was  trying  to  soothe.  This  was 
another  proof  how  little  Algernon's  affections  or  recollections 
were  considered  by  the  Countess  Adelaide. 

Lorraine  was  now  at  the  foot  of  the  winding  staircase  which 
led  to  the  turret,  and  he  could  not  but  recall  his  brother's 
luxurious  habits,  as  he  ascended  the  steep  and  narrow  steps. 
At  last  he  entered  the  chamber,  and  his  first  look  was  caught 
by  its  comfortless  and  unfurnished  aspect.  There  was  a  little 
table,  on  which  stood  a  common  inkstand,  some  scattered  ^ 
papers,  and,  a  candle  which  had  burnt  down  in  the  socket ; 
but  the  room  was  illumined  by  the  moonlight,  which  streamed 
in  from  the  uncurtained  window.  Lord  Etheringhame  was 
seated  with  his  back  to  the  door,  so  that  his  visitor  entered 
unobserved.  "  My  dear  Algernon,  how  comes  it  that  I  find 
you  here,  and  alone  ? "  There  was  no  answer.  With  a 
vague  feeling  of  alarm,  rather  than  positive  fear,  Edward 
sprang  to  his  brother.  The  lamp  fell  full  upon  his  face— - 
there  was  no  mistaking  its  awful  likeive^?^,  TV\fc^«i»asR.^^x^ 
drawn  frightfully  aside^  and  tlie  o^ea  e^^'^  \cy3«A^  ^^^  '^>:Ssi. 
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that  Stony  stare  which  says  light  has  forsaken  them  for  ever. 
Edward  caught  his  hands,  hut  they  were  death  cold.  Algernon 
had  been  dead  some  hours.  "  God  of  heaven  !  my  brother 
dead — and  our  parting  was  in  anger  ! " 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  And  impulses  of  deeper  thought 
Have  come  to  me  in  solitude." 

Wordsworth - 

*'  This  cell  hath  taught  me  many  a  hidden  thing : 
I  have  become  acquainted  with  my  soul 
Through  midnight  silence,  and  through  lonely  days 
Silent  as  midnight.    I  have  found  therein 
A  well  of  waters,  undisturbed  and  deep. 
Of  sustenance,  refreshment,  and  repose.'* 

*•  Supported  by  the  very  power  of  sorrow. 
And  Faith  that  comes  a  solemn  comforter,  I 

Even  hand  in  hand  with  death."  I 

Wilson 

^'  Dearest  Lady  Mandeville, 
'^  If  you  have  not  already  forgotten  my  wilful,  wayward, 
and  ungrateful  conduct,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  be  forgiven 
when  I  tell  you,  that  I  have  suflTered  much  both  in  mind  and 
in  body,  and  am  now  at  home  —  but  ill,  very  ill,  and  pining 
to  see  you,  my  kind,  my  almost  only  friend.  The  fatigue  of 
writing  is  great,  and  I  will  enter  into  no  details ;  but  only 
tell  you,  that  I  have  escaped  from  my  convent,  in  company  with, 
and  by  the  assistance  of,  Beatrice  de  los  Zoridos.  She  is  with 
roe  now  in  England.  Every  event  that  has  taken  place  you 
can  learn  from  others  —  my  feelings  only  from  myself ;  and 
if  I  speak  boldly  on  a  subject  which  even  now  brings  the  blood 
to  my  cheek,  it  is  because  you,  and  you  only,  know  my  secret, 
and  because  I  would  implore  you  to  keep  silence  as  sacredly 
as  you  would  a  trust  from  the  dead  —  it  will  soon  be  one. 
The  melancholy  wind  is  sweeping  through  the  old  trees  of  our 
garden  —  I  could  fancy  it  filled  with  spirit  tones,  which  call 
me  away.  This  is  very  fanciful ;  but  what  has  my  whole 
life  been  but  a  vain  false  fancy  }  I  tremble  to  recall  the  past 
— the  gifts  I  have  misused — tlie  g^jod  things  that  have  found 

me  thankless — the  obstinate  V\\\  \\\aX.  \v«j&  Te\<it\fc\  ^\w\feW, 

unless  that  content  were  after  its  o^^  i^'^\ow. 
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^'  Death  sends  Truth  before  as  its  messenger.  In  the  lone- 
ness  of  my  sleepless  midnight — in  the  feverish  restlessness 
f  days  which  lacked  strength  for  pleasant  and  useful  employ- 
ment—  how  have  I  been  forced  on  self-examination !  and  how 
ave  my  own  thoughts  witnessed  against  me  !  Life — the  sacred 
nd  the  beautiful — how  utterly  have  I  wasted  !  for  how  much 
iscontent  and  ingratitude  am  I  responsible !  I  have  been 
2lf-indulged  from  my  childhood  upwards  —  I  have  fretted 
dth  imaginary  sorrows,  and  desired  imaginary  happiness :  and 
^hen  my  heart  beat  with  the  feelings  of  womanhood^  it  set  up 
divinity,  and  its  worship  was  idolatrous ! 

''  Sinful  it  was  to  love  as  I  loved  Edward  Lorraine ;  and 
ruly  it  has  had  its  reward.  I  loved  him  selfishly,  engross- 
ngly,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  hopes  of  Heaven,  and  the 
Sections  of  earth.  I  knelt  with  the  semblance  of  prayer,  but 
n  earthly  image  was  the  idol :  I  prayed  but  for  him.  I  cared 
or  no  amusement — I  grew  disgusted  with  all  occupation — 

loved  none  else  around  me.  I  slept,  and  he  was  in  my 
reams  —  I  awoke,  and  he  was  my  very  first  thought.  Too 
oon,  and  yet  too  late,  I  learnt  to  what  a  frail  and  foolish 
ision  I  had  yielded.  A  storm  of  terrible  passions  swept  over 
(le.  I  loathed,  I  hated  my  nearest  friends.  My  shame 
mounted  to  madness :  fear  alone  kept  me  from  suicide.  I 
epulsed  the  love  that  was  yet  mine  —  I  disdained  the  many 
lessings  that  my  lot  still  possessed — I  forgot  my  religion, 
nd  outraged  my  God,  by  kneeling  at  a  shrine  which  was  not 
acred  to  me,  and  taking  vows  in  a  faith  I  held  to  be  false. 

''  A  brain  fever  kept  me  to  my  bed  for  some  weeks :  I  hope 
nd  pray  that  its  influence  was  upon  me  before.  My  hand 
•embles  so  that  I  can  scarcely  write. 

'*  Beatrice  came  to  the  convent ;  our  intercourse  was  per- 
litted  ;  and  she  was  kind,  gentle,  affectionate,  to  me,  as  if 
be  had  been  my  sister.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  loving  her 
Dftened  my  heart.  At  length  I  heard  her  history.  She  told 
le  of  trials  and  hardships  that  put  my  complainings  to  shame; 
nd  then  I  learnt  that  she  was  the  beloved  and  betrothed  of 
Mward  Lorraine.  I  looked  in  her  beautiful  face^  and  then, 
trange  as  it  may  seem  to  say,  hope,  for  the  first  time,  wholly 
bandoned  me.  My  love  had  been  so  dreaming,  that  my 
nagination,  even  in  the  convent,  was  always  shaping  out 
tine  improbable  reunion. 

11^ 
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I  was  ill  again.  Beatrice  watched  me^  soothed 
to  me  from  the  little  English  Bihle  which  she  said 
been,  in  her  trying  and  lonely  life,  a  friend  and  a 
Alas !  my  heart  died  within  me  to  think  what  account 
render  of  the  talent  committed  to  my  charge.  I  fe 
lost  and  cast  away.  1  prayed  as  one  without  hope  — 
feels  her  sin  is  too  great  to  he  forgiven.  But  God 
justice  with  mercy  —  a  new  life  rose  up  within  me. 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour  there  is  hope :  I  said,  si 
Saviour  of  the  world  is  mine  also.  I  thought  upon  t 
to  which  I  was  hastening,  and  it  seemed  to  me  peacei 
bed  of  a  child  — ^  There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubl 
there  the  weary  are  at  rest.'  I  repented  me  of  my 
delusions,  and  strove  to  fix  my  thoughts  above.  Had 
made  religion  the  guide  of  my  way,  I  might  even 
fulfilling  the  duties  I  have  neglected,  and  looking  fo 
patience  and  faith.  But  it  is  too  late;  the  last 
house,  I  am  perishing  as  a  leaf  to  which  spring  ha 
her  life.  I  have  longed  to  die  at  home — to  hear  01 
the  words  of  prayer  in  my  native  tongue —  and  woi 
has  my  wish  been  granted,  when  expectation  there  w 
I  shall  sleep  in  the  green  churchyard  where  I  fir 
that  death  was  in  this  world ;  —  the  soil  will  be  fami 
the  air  that  of  my  home. 

"  I  am  one-and-twenty  to-morrow.  "Would,  O  G< 
ray  years  had  been  so  spent  as  to  have  been  a  worth 
ing  !  But  thy  fear  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ;  an 
fear  is  my  trust,  that  a  broken  and  a  contrite  spirit  1 
not  despise. 

^*Wi]l  you  not,  my  dear  and  kind  friend,  comi 
me  ?  I  shall  be  so  happy,  if  I  can  once  tell  you,  that 
the  orphan  for  a  moment  forgot  your  kindness,  its 
was  not  effaced.  I  have  thought  of  you,  and  prayed 
You  will  come,  dear  Lady  Mandeville.  I  want  you 
Beatrice.  You  will  love  her,  and  your  kindness  ma 
her.  She  will  be  more  grateful  than  I  have  been.  ' 
not  come  to-morrow  ? 

"  Your  affectionate 

"  Emily  Ari 

It  was  a  curiouB  coincideivce,  \X\«x  \\v\&  lettet  was 
Lady  MandeyiUe's  hand  Yiloile  ^e  ^^  m^m^  ^xas 
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inents  for  their  Italian  journey^  and  was  in  momentary  ex-« 
pectation  of  her  husband's  arrival.  How  often  did  the  tears 
fill  her  eyes  as  she  read  its  contents  !  "  Poor  dear  Emily  !  — 
but  she  cannot^  must  not,  be  so  ill  as  she  fancies.  '  Will 
you  not  come  to-morrow?*  Does  she  think  I  could  hesitate  ?'* 
Hastily  turning  from  the  untasted  breakfast,  she  rang  for 
the  carriage  :  ^'  Let  them  be  as  quick  as  possible."  Never 
had  she  been  so  impatient :  three  times  was  the  bell  rung  to 
know  if  it  were  ready.  Luckily,  she  recollected  that  she  must 
leave  some  reason  for  her  absence,  as  Lord  Mandeville  was 
expected  every  moment.  She  scarcely  liked  to  trust  a  message 
with  the  servants — a  note  would  be  more  satisfactory.  So 
down  she  sat  and  wrote  : — 

**  Dear  Henry, 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  Emily  is 
even  now  at  Arundel  House.  I  know  nothing  of  the  whys 
and  wherefores :  but  she  is  so  anxious  to  see  me,  that  I  have 
gone  thither  at  once.     Do  you  follow  me. 

'^  Yours,  "  Ellen." 

Rejoicing  at  Emily's  arrival — a  very  natural  curiosity  to  hear 
how  it  had  happened — an  anxiety  she  was  unwilling  to  allow 
even  to  herself  about  her  health,  occupied  Lady  Mandeville 
fully  during  her  drive.  The  bright  sun,  the  sweet  free  air, 
brought  their  own  joyousness  with  them ;  all  nature  seemed 
too  glad  for  sorrow.  Lady  Mandeville  took  the  sunshine  for 
an  omen ;  and  she  sprang  from  the  carriage  with  a  step  to 
which  her  hopes  gave  their  own  lightness,  and  in  a  moment 
more  was  in  tlie  room  where  Beatrice  was  watching  her  young 
companion. 

The  feverish  flush  with  which  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Lady 
Mandeville  had  crimsoned  Emily's  face  soon  passed,  and  she 
sank  back  exhausted;  while  the  slight  attention  she  could 
bestow  was  again  riveted  on  the  little  watch.  Lady  Man- 
deville's  eyes  kept  filling  with  tears  as  she  gazed  upon  her : 
she  was  altered  beyond  any  thing  she  had  even  feared.  Her 
position,  too,  gave  the  full  effect  of  contrast.  She  was  seated 
in  a  low  old-fashioned  arm-chair,  directly  below  a  portrait  of 
herself,  that  had  been  taken  just  before  her  first  visit  to  Lon* 
don.  It  had  been  painted  after  a  fancy  of  her  uucW^  %  ^x^^ 
I      she  was  seated  in  the  same  oM  aim- c^^k,  «sA'c^i^v^'^^'^^^ 
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same  attitude  as  now :  but  there  the  likeness  ended.  1 
picture^  health  coloured  the  loveliness  of  youth  : 

The  laughing  motith 
Wat  like  a  red  rose  opening  to  the  south. 

A  volume  of  fairy  tales  had  fallen  from  her  hand  :  but  hex 
was  evidently  still  filled  with  their  fanciful  creations^  f 
bright  eyes  were  raised  as  if  following  in  the  air  some 
bow-touched  creation  of  their  own.  A  profusion  of  j 
curls,  auburn  dashed  with  gold,  seemed  dancing  over  he 
and  neck ;  and  whosoever  had  looked  on  that  counter 
and  sought  to  read  in  it  an  augury  of  its  future,  would 
said,  in  the  beautiful  words  of  Scripture,  "  thy  ways  sh 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  thy  paths  peace." 

fieneath  sat  the  original,  her  pale  lips  apart,  as  if  to 
the  heavy  breath  were  a  task  of  weariness.  The  outl 
the  features  had  utterly  lost  its  roundness,  and  would 
been  harsh  but  for  its  exceeding  delicacy.  The  dull  wl: 
the  skin  was  only  relieved  by  the  blue  veins,  which,  sing 
azure  and  transparent,  seemed  unnaturally  conspicuous, 
eyes  were  strangely  large  and  bright,  and  much  lightei 
those  in  the  picture. 

fiut  what  struck  Lady  Mandeville  the  most,  was  tl 
treme  youthfulness  of  Emily's  appearance :  she  looked 
like  a  sick  child.  With  the  restlessness  so  common  to  in\ 
which  fancies  that  any  change  must  be  relief,  she  had  p 
away  her  cap,  till,  in  the  many  alterations  of  position,  j 
entirely  fallen  back,  and  showed  her  head,  from  whic 
ringlets  had  all  been  so  lately  shorn :  the  hair  had,  hov 
grown  rapidly,  and  it  lay  in  the  short,  thick,  waving  cu 
early  childhood. 

With  the  hope  of  relieving  her  oppression,  the  wir 
had  all  been  thrown  up.  As  if  a  sudden  thought  struc] 
£mily  rose,  and,  with  Beatrice's  aid,  walked  to  the  one  ^ 
opened  by  some  garden  steps.  '*  So  much  for  auguries, 
Emily,  pointing  to  a  young  geranium,  which  was  growi 
vigour  below.  "  The  day  before  I  left  home,  I  plante< 
slip,  and,  in  idea,  linked  my  futurity  with  the  slight  s 
saying,  If  it  flourishes,  so  shall  I — if  it  dies,  I  shall  di 
See  how  luxuriantly  it  blooms !  ** 
Neither  of  her  friends  spoVe :  \)tvft  '^lot^'s.  ^i^  ewcourage 
of  its  h&Dg  a  good  omen,  OitCi  oil\»^^^«sA«si\^^^ 
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and  Beatrice  led  her  baclc  to  the  chair,  finding  no  voice  to  urge 
the  quiet  she  recommended  by  signs. 

'*  It  is  twelve  o'clock  I"  exclllmed  Emily ;  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  church-clock  struck.  The  wind,  which  was  set- 
ting towards  the  house,  brought  the  hours  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly. She  counted  them  as  they  struck  ;  and  then  breathless 
with  mingled  weakness  and  eagerness,  unfolded  the  scroll  she 
had  written  the  night  before.  "  I  see  your  father  and  Mr. 
Morton  in  the  garden  :  just  call  them  in,  Beatrice.  1  am  of 
age  now — I  want  them  to  witness  my  signature." 

They  came  in,  and,  almost  without  assistance,  Emily  wrote 
her  name :  the  fine  clear  characters  were  singularly  steady. 
'*  It  is  needless  for  you  to  read  this  paper.  I  believe  all  that 
is  necessary  is  for  you  to  witness  my  signature."  The  two 
gentlemen  subscribed  it,  and  Emily  took  and  refolded  the 
paper :  but  her  hand  now  trembled  violently.  *'  I  consign 
it  to  your  care,  Mr.  Morton,'*  said  she,  in  a  voice  almost 
inaudible. 

As  she  was  giving  the  packet,  suddenly  her  whole  frame 
seemed  convulsed  with  violent  agitation.  A  bright  crimson 
flooded  her  face  and  neck,  nay  even  her  hand,  from  which,  as 
she  eagerly  extended  it,  the  scroll  fell  on  the  table.  ^'  My 
God !  it  is  his  step ! "  The  door  opened,  and  in  came 
Lord  Mandeville  and  Edward  Lorraine.  The  latter  caught 
sight  of  Beatrice ;  and,  with  an  exclamation  of  wonder,  ad- 
vanced towards  her.  Emily  made  an  effort  to  rise,  but  reeled, 
and  fell  with  her  head  on  Beatrice's  shoulder.  The  uncon- 
scious Edward  hastily  supported  her.  She  raised  herself  for 
a  moment — gave  one  eager  look  towards  him — a  frightful 
convulsion  passed  over  her  features;  it  was  very  transitory 
—  for  before  Beatrice,  who  sprang  from  her  side  to  reach  some 
essence  from  the  table,  had  returned  with  it,  her  face  was  set 
in  the  fixed  calm  and  Uie  pale  hues  of  death. 
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THE  LAST  CHAPTER. 

"  O  Jupiter  !  how  weary  are  my  spirits  !  " 

Shakespbark. 

The  winding-up  of  a  novel  is  like  winding  up  a  skein  of  silk, 
or  casting  up  a  sum  —  all  the  ends  must  be  made  neat^  all  the 
numbers  accounted  for,  at  last.  Luckily,  in  the  closing 
chapter  a  little  explanation  goes  a  great  way ;  and  a  character^ 
like  a  rule  of  morality,  may  be  dismissed  in  a  sentence. 

Cecil  Spenser  married  his  cousin,  Helen  Morland :  it  was 
very  satisfactory  to  find  somebody  who  looked  up  to  him  en- 
tirely. He  repaired  the  beautiful  old  abbey,  which  his  fathei 
had  allowed  to  go  to  ruin  —  built  a  library  and  a  picture- 
gallery  —  threw  open  his  preserves  —  refused  to  stand  for  the 
county — and  if  not  happy,  believed  he  was,  and  in  such  a  case 
belief  is  as  good  as  reality.  He  practised  what  Lord  Man- 
deville  theorised,  who,  in  despite  of  his  convictions  of  the 
excellence  and  happiness  of  those  who  are 

**  Home  dwellers  on  their  father's  land,'* 

accepted  a  foreign  embassy  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
European  courts,  but  where  Lady  Mandeville  was  the  most 
brilliant  and  the  most  beautiful. 

There  is  a  very  acute  remark  of  Crowe's,  which  says,  "  the 
English  rather  desire  to  extract  a  moral  than  a  truth  from 
experience."  I  must  own  they  do  dearly  delight  in  a  judg- 
ment; and  sorry  am  I  that  I  cannot  gratify  this  laudable 
propensity  by  specifying  some  peculiar  evU  incurred  b) 
Mr.  Delawarr's  ambition,  or  Lady  Etheringhame*s  vanity. 

Adelaide  neither  lost  her  life  by  eating  ice  when  warm  witl 
dancing,  nor  her  features  by  the  small-pox,  the  usual  destiny 
of  vain  creatures  in  the  days  of  moral  essays :  she  went  on 
like  Lady  Macbeth, 

**  For  I  can  smile,  and  murder  while  I  smile," 

till  the  rose  and  the  ringlet  became  alike  artificial ;  and  sb 
was  left  to  that  "  winter  of  discontent,"  which  shared  it 
reproaches  between  tVie  ma\d  viho  could  no  longer  make,  an< 
the  mirror  that  could  no  \oti§«  xe^^cX.,  ^V^xxVj, 
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Mr.  Delawarr*8  life  was  spent  in  debates  and  dinners. 
Once,  for  a  few  weeks,  he  was  in  the  opposition  —  caught 
cold,  and  decided  that  such  a  {Asition  was  equally  bad  for  his 
own  and  his  country's  constitution  —  resumed,  and  never  after 
resigned  his  post  under  government.  He  died  the  first  and 
last  Earl  of  Delawarr. 

Mrs.  Francis  Boyne  Sillery  played  cards  to  an  interminable 
old  age ;  and  her  youthful  husband  died,  five  years  after  their 
marriage,  of  the  jaundice.  There  were  some  on  dits  afloat 
respecting  a  third  marriage  with  a  "  certain  young  writer," 
whose  hymns  had  converted  every  old  lady  in  Bath ;  but  it 
never  took  place. 

The  respectable  family  of  the  Higgs's  got  on  amazingly 
well  in  the  world :  the  sons,  as  their  mother  was  wont  exult- 
ingly  to  state,  were  quite  gentlemen,  and  spent  a  power  of 
money  on  their  clothes.  The  Countess^  as  in  their  own  circle 
she  was  invariably  called,  used  always  to  choose  for  her 
favourite  topics  the  uncertainty  of  worldly  distinctions  —  the 
horrors  of  a  revolution  —  and  the  melancholy  situation  of  a 
nobleman  in  a  foreign  land,  where  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
his  natural  sphere,  and  had  only  his  own  consciousness  of 
high  birth  to  sustain  him.  Signer  Giulio  rose  marvellously 
in  Mr.  Higgs's  esteem ;  for,  to  his  wife's  dismay  and  his 
father-in-law's  delight,  he  set  up  a  manufactory  of  macaroni, 
which  answered  so  well,  that  Mr.  Higgs  used  to  rub  his  hands 
with  great  glee,  and  be  very  grateful  to  Providence,  who  had 
made  even  a  foreigner  turn  out  so  well ;  taking,  however,  to 
himself  a  due  share  of  credit  for  the  benefit  his  advice  had 
been,  as  well  as  for  the  credit  obtained  by  an  alliance  with 
such  a  'sponsible  family  as  that  of  the  Higgs's.  ^'  I  never 
gave  him  no  credit  for  nothing  because  of  his  mustachers  — 
but.  Lord  !  he  knows  a  good  ha'penny  from  a  bad  'un  as  well 
as  me." 

We  regret  to  state  that  Miss  Carry  went  on  to  forty-five, 
falling,  and  being  crossed  in  love.  By  the  by,  as  she  never 
got  married,  a  fine  moral  lesson  might  be  drawn  from  her  fate, 
touching  the  inexpediency  of  too  many  attachments.  At  last 
she  took  to  a  blonde  cap  with  roses,  and  a  flaxen  wig ;  became 
suddenly  faithful  to  her  first  love,  or  rather  to  his  memory ; 
and  retired  with  her  blighted  a£fections  into  the  country  — 
ihsLt  is  to  sa/,  ahe  took  a  BmaH  cottage  «X\^w^'^%  '^^^^- 
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looking  passion-flower  was  trained  over  the  front ;  a  weeping- 
willow,  whose  leaves  were  like  "  angel  visits  "  in  one  respect 
at  least,  for  "  they  were  few  Ind  far  between,"  grew  by  the 
pump ;  and  over  the  parlour  mantel-piece  was  bung  the  profile 
of  the  long-forgotten  but  now  eyer-to-be-remembered  Ben- 
jamin Stubbs.  And  there  dwelt  Miss  Carry  Constautia  Higgs, 
with  her  sorrows,  her  canary,  and  her  cat. 

Mrs.  Smithson's  laurel  and  olive  branches  multiplied 
equally  ;  to  her  last  child  she  stood  godmother,  having  gone 
the  round  of  her  friends  with  that  honour,  till  none  were  left 
for  the  youngest.  Her  last  work  she  published  on  her  own 
account,  not  being  able  to  find  a  bookseller;  and  still  the 
pleasure  of  her  life  consists  in  collecting  round  her  a  little 
genteel  and  literary  society. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  Don  Henriquez's  drean) ; 
from  political  he  turned  scientific;  and  his  superabundant 
activity  found  ample  employment  in  deciphering  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics.  His  pursuit  soon  became  a  mania ;  and  one 
fine  morning  he  set  off  for  the  pyramids.  From  them  he 
duly  despatched  an  account  of  his  discoveries  to  the  various 
learned  bodies  that  have  a  council  and  a  charter  throughoat 
Europe.  There  was  one  agreeable  piece  of  self-deception 
attending  it  —  he  called  the  splendid  allowance  which  Beatrice 
was  made  the  medium  of.  offering  him,  a  fine  proof  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Lorraine's  devotion  to  the  interests  of  science.  It 
is  an  excellent  plan  to  generalise  individual  gratitude  —  it 
makes  an  obligation  sit  so  very  lightly. 

Beatrice  was  still  as  much  an  orphan  as  amid  the  lonely 
woods  of  Andalusia ;  but  now  she  needed  not  the  care  nor  the 
support  of  her  kindred.  One  heart  kept  over  her  the  deep 
and  eternal  watch  of  love ;  and  perhaps  her  own  attachment 
to  her  husband  was  more  passionate  and  entire,  that  earth 
held  not  another  tie  to  claim  one  thought.  The  world  said 
that  the  beautiful  Spaniard  was  cold  as  she  was  beautiful  — 
too  reserved  and  too  proud  for  attraction.  True  it  was  that 
early  habits  of  silence  and  reserve,  and  the  timidity  bom  of 
long  solitude,  together  with  a  high  and  ideal  creed  of  the 
sacredness  of  affection,  made  Beatrice  shrink  away  from  the 
many,  to  concentrate  her  whole  existence  upon  the  one.  Ed- 
ward could  scarcely  love  her  the  less,  because  for  him  only 
bar  eye  brightened,  and  her  cheek  flushed  into  crimson  — 
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